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HAVING  in  1764,  been  lid  through  curiofity, 
to  view  the  rude  magnificence  of  the  High- 
of  Scotland,  my  attention  was  foon  attrafted 
by  the  lefs  pleafing  fcenes  of  human  mifery  in  all  its 
ihape'ss  unalleviatcd  by  the  cheering  rdysofhope, 
or  any  of  the  comforts  which  the  lower  ranks  of 
mankind  inhabiting  richer  foils,  enjoy  in  a  certain 
degree.  Succeeding  journies  Over  the  various  diftrifts 
•of  thofe  mountainous  wilds,  ferved  only  to  difclofe 
iSmilar  diftreffes ;  and  curiofity,  the  primary  impulfe, 
gave  way  to  ferious  inveftigation.  By  hearing  the 
complaints  of  thofe  unhappy  people;  by  comparing 
their  various  relations  with  each-'(^cr,  ind  with  my 
own  obfcrvations,  I  Was  enable4:*to/afcertain  thofe 
ifafts  which  form  the  groUnd-wark.of:4Jac  following 
narrative.  /'  '   '//.-!     ;1'\^ 

A  traft  of  latid,  that  fcoiApd/^^^a'-^frkpar^'o^^ 
Britain,  appeared^  with  fome*<]^eption>i;td/^.in 
a  date  of  nature  -,  a  great  body  olF^eogle^  and  fhefe 
the  mod:  virtuous  of  our  ifland,  were\<dt?^ging  out  a 
wi^etched exiftencc, perifhing through  wint,  ortorced, 
.  through  wild  defpair^  to  abandon  their  country,  their 
kindred^  and  friends,  and  to  embark,  moneylefs  and 
iinknown,  the  indented  flaves  to  unremitting  toil  and 
drudgery,  in  boiindlefs  defarts,  at  the  diftance  of 
3000  miles. 

The  refult  of  thefe  dblervatiohs,  was  an  enquiry 
whether  the  improvement  of  the  country,  and  the 
relief  of  the  people,  were  prafticable;  to  what  extent 
thefe  objefts  could  be  carried ;  whether  merely  to 
Ibfcen  local  diftrefs  ;  or  in  doing  this  humane  duty, 
whether  a  perrnaneiit  and  valuable  colony  might  not, 
at  the  fame  time,  be  cftabliflied  in  thofe  outlkirts  of 
JBriuin,  to  the  great  benefit  and  fccurity  of  the  centre. 

a  2  But 
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But  fuch  was  the  difpofition  of  the  times^  that  it 
fecmed  a  ufelcfs  labour  and  expence  to  introduce  the 
fubjeft  on  cither  fide  of  the  Tweed  ♦.  Some  few  lines, 
however,  found  their  way  to  public  obftrvation,  be- 
tween the  years  1770  and  1776,  wherein  the  fidelity 
and  bravery  of  the  Highlanders  were  applauded^  and 
the  utility  of  permitting  them  to  relume  their  fa- 
Tourite  drefs  was  warmly  recommended f. 

Thus  flood  matters,'  when  a  train  of  events,  the 
moft  unexpcftcdand  humiliating, contributed,  in  their 
operation  and  confequences,  to  exhibit,  more  than 
ever,  the  value  of  the  Highlanders,  and  the  import- 
ance of  the  country  that  gave  them  birth. 

Emboldened  by  thefe  confiderations,  and  feeing 
no  regular  plan  of  policy  propofed,  relative  to  that 
country,  I  arranged  the  various  memorandums  and 
papers  which  I  .l^d  been  coUeding  on  thefe  fub- 
jefts,  during  z^Sylpi^ofyezrs;  ftated  the  diflrefles  of 
the  people,  an^jthrfcaufes  of  thefe  diftreflesi  attempted 

*  Neitbci'.was  H^ttdihit^to  bnne  thefe  matters  forwanl  dur* 


ixpon*ipul>liihiii^ftHr3ir4:aft  upon  circulating  printed  copies,  with* 
•ut  further  dcjajrl-r.* 

f  Percciving^that  the  books  of  geography  were  extremely  de- 
fective refpeding  Scotland,  I  formed  a  deugn  of  publifhing  a  more 
accurate  and  complete  work  on  geogrraphv,  hiftory,  &c.  aa  under*  . 
taking  which  required  more  time  and  pauence  than  I  was  aware  of* 
After  labouring  upon  ity  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  with  intenfe  ap« 
pUcation,  I  applied  to  Mr.  William  Guthrie  for  afliilance  in  fuch 
parts  of  the  work  as  I  Ihould  point  outy  as  well  as  for  the  ufe  of  hi» 
name  in  the  title-p^ge. 

The  book  was  firft  publiihed  in  1770,  fono^  months  after  Mr. 
Guthrie's  death ;  andi  in  the  edition  of  1776s  after  a  journey  int^ 
the  northern  parts  of  the  Hiehlands,  I  took  the  libert5r  to  recom- 
mend a  repeal  of  the  h(w  which  rcfbained  the  inhabitants  from 
wearing  their  ancient  drefs*  The  article  was  reprinted  in  two  or 
three  fubfequent  editions^  and  at  length  the  fubje^  wras  taken  up  by 
the  Highland  Society  in  London^  who  folicited  the  Marquis  ot 
Graham  to  bring  it  oefore  the  Legiflature,  The  confequence  of 
Jhis  Lord/hip  »  application,  was  a  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  Statute ; 
andy  of  courfe,  the  daufe  upon  that  fubjed,'  in  the  granunar,  haa 
Vea  fincc  omitted,  by  the  pcrfons  to  whom  I  fold  the  copy* 

the 
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the  outlines  of  a  plan  whereby  feme  inconveniencies 
would  be  removed,  others  mitigated,  the  country 
unproved,  the  filherics,andnurfery  for  feamen  greatly 
extended ;  and  refolved,  in  humble  deference,  to  lay 
the  fame  before  the  public. 

I  have,  throughout  the  whole,  avoided  all  chimeri-»^ 
cal  theories,  and  tirefome  conjedtures,  founded  merely 
upon  report,  or  coUefted  from  the  vtry  erroneous 
reprefentations  of  old  writers.  It  was  my  wifti  to 
propofe  a  plan,  adapted,  in  all  its  parts,  to  the  natu* 
ral  flate  ot  the  country,  the  genius,  qualifications, 
and  relative  jGtuation  of  the  inhabitants ;  pradicable^ 
expedient,  and  within  the  abilities  of  government.     - 

Tbcfe  obfervations  were  printed  in  the  fpring  1 783 ; 
and  fome  iheets  were  privately  circulated  in  both 
kingdoms,  in  the  hope  that  gentlemen  of  rank  or  in* 
fluence  would  lay  the  fame  before  adminiftration,  as 
a  ftimulus  to  objeds  of  greater^iiisponance  to  the 
ftrength  and  opulence  of  this  iflan:d^t1ian  is  generally 
imagined.  During  a  journey  throUgli-.pajt  of  Scot- 
land in  the  fummer  enfuing^^  I'^'as,  fuiry  convinced 
that  the  calamitous  fituatidn  <^«  the  .Highlands  had 
not  been  mifreprefcntcd  in  tH<:  narrative  ;\^bd  it 
was  from  the  a(Fe(5ting  relations  of  tiiep4^ople;'tlia't  I 
drew  up  and  annexed  fome  particular^  tefbeding  the 
famine,  which  had  not  then  fully  fubfided. 

Many  of  the  arguments  which  had  occurred  in 
treating  of  the  Highlands,  feemed  applicable  to  Scot* 
land  in  general.  This  opened  a  new,  and  more  exteh- 
five  field  of  enquiry.  If  the  revolt  of  fome  colonies, 
the  conquefl  of  others,  and  the  then  apparent  danger 
of  lofing  the  remainder,  g^ve  the  Highlands  ad- 
ditional confequence,  the  improvement  of  the  king* 
dom  at  large  appeared  equally  expedient.  The  fame 
idea  admitted  of  being  extended  even  to  England 
itfelfj  a  country  more  indebted  to  nature,  and  the 
induftry  of  individuals,  than  to  the  attention  or  af- 
fiftance  of  its  government,  as  will  evidently  appear 

to 
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to  any  perfon  who  fliall  takfc  the  trouble  of  cdn^^ 
dering  the  matter  in  a  general  view. 
,  Thus  the  whole  ifland  feems  to  have  been,  in  a 
greater  or  leffer  degree,  neglcfted,  and  its  real  intc- 
refts  facriBced  to  expenfive  fcheoieS  of  conqueft  and 
empire,  which,  without  effcfting  any  valuable  pur- 
pofe,  brought  it  to  the  verge  of  ruin  and  bankruptcy; 

There  are,  however,  many  perfonsi  who',  notwith- 
(landing  that  the  events  and  confequences  of  iM 
late  war  have  difarranged  the  old  delufive  fyftem  of 
politics,  and  (hewn  its  inefficacy,  ftill  adhere  to^opi- 
nions,  which  cannot  be  defended  on  any  plincipld 
of  juftice,  humanity,  or  national  expediency. 

To  fuch  perfons  particularly  I  have,  with  greater 
2eal  th^n  abilities,'  addreffed  the  following  ikecches 
relative  to  the  ancient  and  prefent  ftate  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  being  fully  convinced,  that  the  objedts  of  the 
grcateft  value  W%"&cicty,  may  be  obtained  at  left 
cxpence  or  treafiJCe',  and  without  involving  the  inno- 
cent multit!u^'4i\^lK  complicated,  undefcribable  dif- 
treflcs  of .V.arJV:..\  \  \ 

Somi/oV  iWtil^a^^  and  eftimates, 

ar^ iti&rted!fcpv^^ ^Ifentic  documents;  others,  upont 
miA^Maneoyislein^orities ;  and  fome  upon  probable 
conjefture..j5CHy*errors  that  niay  have  efcaped  notice, 
amidft  fo  many  figures,  will  be  corrededj  the  fame 
attention  will  be  given  touny  miftakes  in  opinion,  as 
foon  as  they  fhall  be  difcovcredi  or  pointed  out- 

The  writer  muft  difclaim  any  pretenfions  to  lite- 
rary embellilhments,  grounding  his  hope  of  appro- 
bation, merely  on  the  application,  fatigues,  and 
cxpence,  which  have  been  unavoidable  through  every* 
ftage  and  department  of  the  bufinefs  ;  and  if  any  of 
the  grievances  ftated  in  thefe  pages  fliall  be  redrefTcd 
or  mitigated,  he  will  alfo  derive  additional  fatisfac-' 
tion,  in  the  feelings  of  his  own  breaft. 

Richmond,  Surrey, 
April,  1784. 
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PRELIMmARY   DISCOURSE. 

TO        THE 

THIRD    EDITION. 

THE  very  favourable  reception  of  the  former  im- 
per£e&  Iketches,  *  fuggcfted  the  idea  of  a  more 
complete  work,  by  extending  fome  of  the  fubjedts,  and 
introducing  o^rs,  (b  as  to  form  a  lyftematic  com- 
pendium or  view  oif  thefc  kingdoms^  brought  down 
totheprefent  time.  The  department  which  appeared 
to  require  the  moft  circumftantial  detail,  relates  to 
North  Britain,  a  country  whofe  hiftory  and  impor- 
tance is  little  known  to  En^iQimen,  and  hath  there*-* 
fore  been  the  conftant  objeft  of  ill-humour,  jealoufy 
and  miftruft,  inftead  of  liberality,  confidence  and 
regard  for  the  profperity  of  the  north,  as  well  as 
the  fouth  part  ot  the  ifland.     The  generality  of 
Engliflinien  imagine,  that  by  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  Scotland  rofe  into  confequence,  at  the 
cxpence,  and  through  the  generofity  of  England,  and 
that  unlefs  this  event  had  taken   place,  Scotland 
muft  have  remained  a  poor  <;ontemptiblc  province, 
incapable  of  national  or  individual  exertion  in  agri* 
culture,    fcience,    arts,  and  commerce.     That  the 
inhabitants  have  been  a  pufiUanimous,  abjedi:  race 
of  flaves,  from  the  earlieft  ages  of  their  hiftory,  till 
tliey  were  incorporated  with  England,  and,  gene- 
rally, to  the  prefent  period.     That  their  flavifii  dif- 
po&tion    renders   them  unqualified  for  filling  the 
l:)igher  departments  of  the  ftate,  and  that  England 
muft  therefore  be  in  danger,  proportionably  to  the 
number  and  importance  of  thofe  ftations  occupied 
by  Scotfmen. 

To  miftakcn  ideas  of  great  advantages  conferred 
on  Scotland  in  virtue  of  the  union,  is  moft  probably 

« 
♦  One  writer  fecmed  however  to  be  difpleafed  wkh  foroe 
remarks  on  the  national  debt ;  another,  or  the  fame  writer,  hath 
adopted  the  fignature  Knox  to  fome  letters  upon  fele<^  veilriet. 
It  is  to  be  wiihed  that  this  gentlemen  will  alfo  favour  the  public 
rath  his  lucubrations  on  the  practice  oi monopoly n^ 
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owing  that  extreme  oeconomy  in  the  expenditure  Hi 
public  money  upon  that  kingdom,  and  that  rigid 
adherence  to  thofe  articles  of  the  treaty  which  relate 
to  excife,  duties,  and  cuftoms,  without  attending  to 
the  ability  of  the  people,  or  to  particular  cafes,  where' 
a  fpecific  fum  is  levied  equally  on  any  given  articleof 
thejike  denomination  in  England,  however  unequal, 
or  inferior  in  quality,  to  thofe  of  the  latter  kingdom* 

Many  other  cafes  might  be  enumerated,  which 
have  their  origin  in  mifconception  refpefting  thefe 
aborigines  of  the  illaad.  With  a  view,  therefore,  to 
elucidate  this  matter,  I  have  drawn  up  a  brief  epi- 
tome of  the  Scottifh  annals  to  the  treaty  of  union  in 
T707,  and  from  thence  have  ftated  the  account  cur- 
rent between  both  nations,  to  the  prelent  time ;  by 
which  the  advantage  feems  greatly  in  favour  of 
England^  who  abforbs. the  balance  of  the  Scottifh 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  the  hard-earned 
gains  of  its  manufa£hirers,  traders,  and  filhers,  be- 
fides  half  a  million  fterling  of  the  landed  propeify  in 
fpecie  or  bills.  Thefe  annual  drains  compofe  the  ba- 
lance derived  by  the  greater,  from  the  leffer  kingdom, 
amounting  nearly  to  oae  million  annually ;  befides 
the  fupplies  of  cattle,  iheep,  falmon,^  linen,  and  other 
valuable  articles,  for  which  Scotland  takes  the  pro- 
duce or  manufa^res  of  England  $  befides,  alio,  the 
powerful  afiiftance  England  receives  from  Scodand 
in  feamen  and  foldiers,  whereby  (he  hath  been  en- 
abled to  combat,  and  generally  to  vanquifh,  the 
greateft  maritime  force  of  Europe. 

Thus,  the  importance  of  the  latter  kingdom  will 
appear  evident  to  every  peribn  who  is  capable  of 
judging  with  candour ;  and,  confequently,  the  in- 
cereil  of  Scodand  will  be  the  intereft  of  England,  fo 
long  as  both  nations  (hall  form  one  united  kingdom. 

Upon  this  ground  of  National  Policy ^  I  had  propoied 
a  more  liberal  fyftem  with  regard  to  improvements, 
fifheries,  and  unproductive  taxes,  in  Scodand  ^  but  be- 
ing convinced,  from  fb^ie  recent  circumftances,  and 
a  the 
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the  impoteilt  meafures  recommended  and  propofed  to' 
be  brought  forward^  as  the  moft  effeftual  means 
of  extending  and  eftablifliing*  thefe  fifheries,  as 
well  as  the  relief  of  the  Highlands,  that  little  is  to' 
be  expeded  on  the  principle  of  Utility  to  Englandy  I 
ihail  therefore  take  up  the  fubjeft  on  another  ground^ 
which,  for  obvious  reafons,  I  had  hitherto  evaded^ 
viz.  National  JuJHce^  towards  the  lefler  country,  whole 
cafe  hath  at  no  time  been  fairly  ftated,  and  whofe 
murmurings,  though  unknown  to  theEnglifh  nation^ 
arc  become  truly  ferious. 

It  b  neceflary  on  this  head,  to  take  a  retrolpe^tive 
view  of  the  Britifh  hiftory,  from  the  aera  which  gave 
rife  to  the  famous  ftruggle  for  conqueft  on  one  fide, 
and  for  freedom  on  the  other,  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  13th  century. 

•  Alexander  III.  king  d[  Scotland,  who,  as  Mr- 
Hume  obferves,  probably  inherited,  after  a  period  of 
800  years,  and  through  a  fucceffion  of  males,  the 
fceptre  of  all  the  Scottilh  princes  who  had  governed 
the  nation  fince  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  loft 
his  life  in  X185,  while  hunting,  without  leaving  any 
male  iflue,  and  without  any  defcendants  except 
Margaret  his  grandaughter^  who,  though  an  infant 
and  a  female,  had»  through  her  grandfather's  care, 
been  recognized  fucceflbr,  by  the  ftates  of  Scotland. 
Edward  L  of  England,  one  of  the  moft  ambitious, 
politic,  and  accompliihed  monarchs  of  the  age,  and 
wfaoie  wh(rfe  reign  was  fpent  in  fchemcs  of  conqueft, 
feeing  Scodand  without  a  head,  immediately  laid 
hold  of  the  favourable  opportunity,  of  annexing  that 
kingdom  to  his  already  extcnfive  dominions,  by 
marriage,  or  more  rough  nneans,  as  circumftances 
might  require.  He  began  this  ^reat  defign  with  a 
propofal  of  marriage  between  his  ion  Edward,  and 
the  young  heireis  of  the  Scottish  throne,  which,  not* 
withftariding  any  fufpicions  frpm  this  alliance  on  the 
part  of  Scotland,  reeeived--the  fandtion  of  the  re- 
gency, but  on  fuchtermsj  and  with  fuch  precaution, 

rpfpefting 
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Ycfpe&iflg  the  independency  of  the  kingdom,  as-  ns- 
fledb  honour  on  their  meaioiry,  and  to  which  Ed- 
ward readiljr  aflented  in  erery  particular  thac  might 
ierve  to  quiet  their  jealoufy,  if  any  did  exift  i  when, 
unfortunately,  the  death  of  the  young  princefs  put 
tn  end  to  the  amicable  alliance,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation  of  a  war,  which,  in  duration  and  bloodfhed, 
k  A:arcely  exceeded  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

Edward  had  been  trained  up  in  the  rudiments  of 
war,  during  the  civil  cononootioas  between  his  fa- 
ther, Henry  III.  and  his  rebellious  barons.  The 
latter  being  fubdued,  and  peace  reftored  to  the 
kingdom,  Edward,  emulous  of  military  fame,  em* 
barked  for  the  Holy  Land,,  agreeable  to  the  cuf- 
tomofthofe  days,  where  be  diftinguiihed  himfelf 
againft  the  Saracens,  above  all  the  princes  of  Chrif- 
tendom,  and  returned,  foon  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  a  complete  warrior. 

His  next  entcrprize  was  againft  the  Welch,  whom, 
after  a  faint  ftruggle,  he  completely  reduced,  put 
their  prince  to  death,  and  annexed  their  country  to 
the  Engliih  crown. 

Thus,  in  the  zenith  of  glory,  fovereign  of  Eng- 
land, Wales,  the  greatcft  part  of  Ireland,  and  fome 
extenfive  provinces  in  France,  he  took  off  the  ma(k, 
and  made  vigorous  preparations  for  the  grand  objeA 
of  his  reign,  the  conqueft  of  Scotland,  which,  had 
he  cfleded,  would  have  united  the  whc^  ifland  un- 
der one  head ;  but  that  defirable  event  was  referved 
for  a  period  at  the  diftance  of  3  centuries. 

The  Engliih  at  this  time,  had  become  famous  in 
the  art  of  war,  particularly  archery,  in  which  they 
exceeded  all  Europe,  and  being  alfo  powerfully  re- 
inforced with  Welch,  Irilh  and  French  auxiliaries, 
chc  whole  under  the  command  of  the  mighty  Ed- 
ward, they  feemed  more  than  fufficient  for  the  con- 
Queft  of  a  people,  now  devoted  to  defbiiftion,  or 
uibjedion  to  a  foreign  yoke.  There  is  the  olive 
bnuich»  and  there  is  the  fword,  was  die  alternative 

propofed 
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propofcd  by  Edward.  Many  of  the  Scotrilb  barons^ 
forcfceii^  the  calammes  which  would  inevitably 
bcfal  their  country,  by  attempting  to  oppofe  a, 
prince  of  Edward's  difpofition,  at  the  head  of  the 
greateft  force  in  Europe,  yielded  reluftantly,  that 
independence  which  their  anceftors  had  to  long 
and  {o  ably  defended,  while  others  of  greater  te- 
merity, refolved  not  to  outlive  the  freedom  of  their 
country. 

Thus  a  fmall  kingdom  became  divided  againft 
itfelf,  nearly  into  two  equal  parts ;  thofe  in  the  Eng- 
liih  intereft,  who  afterwards  did  incredible  miichief 
to  the  kingdom,  and  thofe  who  had  refolved  to  far 
crifice  their  lives  againft  that  intcreft. 

This  ac^uifition  to  the  Englilh  force  rendering 
theconteft  (till  more  unequal,  it  feemed.madnefs  ia 
the  extreme  to  hold  out  a  fingle  day,  and  ftill  nK>re 
ib,  as  the  Scottifh  patriot$>  as  they  termed  them- 
felves,  embarked  in  the  defperate  caufe,  without  a 
head  or  general  of  any  experience.  The  nation  had 
alfo  enjoyed  a  longferies  of  peace,  during  the  mild 
reigns  of  Alexander  and  his  immediate  predeceflors; 
they  were  not  even  provided  in  arms  till  they  re- 
ceived fupplies  from  the  trading  cities  of  Italy,  at 
the  moment  when  Edward  was  at  their  gates.  They 
foon,  however,  became  expert  warriors,  under  Sir 
William  Wallace,  a  perfon  of  extraordinary  ftrength 
of  body  and  mind,  whom  neither  promifes  nor 
threats  could  fhake  from  the  duty  he  owed  hiat 
country,  and  who,  had  he  been  a  Greek  or  Roman, 
would  have  been  celebrated  as  a  nero  of  the  firit 
renown.  The  independent  Scots,  thus  brought  up 
in  the  fchool  of  adverfity,  and  inured  to  incredible 
hardfhips,  fcemed  to  gain  ftrength  from  every  de- 
feat, and  frequently  retaliated  the  fcverities  of  the 
Englifh  and  the  Anglo-Scots ;  but  Edward  was  not 
of  a  difpofition  eafily  to  relinquiih  his  purpofe,  and 
being  enraged  through  Ihame,  and  difappointmenr, 
he  kerned  inflexibly  determined  on  a  permanent 

conqueft. 
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conquoft,  or  the  extirpation  from  fca  to  fea,  as  he  ex- 

frefled  himfelf^  6f  all  thofe  who  oppofed  his  arms, 
relh  armies  were  poured  into  that  unhappy  kingdom, 
on  every  fide,  fupplied  by  fea  with  provilions  and  what* 
ever  was  neceffaiy  for  carrying  the  war  to  the  furtheft 
extremities  of  the  ifland,  while  the  Scots  now  reduced 
by  endlefs  encounters^  and  ftill  more  through  fa* 
tigue  and  famine,  loft  their  brave  commander,  who 
was  taken  prifoner,  carried  in  chains  to  London^ 
tried,  hanged  and  quartered,  without  flinching  froin 
his  princi^cs,  to  the  laft  moment. 

The  lois  of  this  great  man  ftruck  a  damp  on  the 
minds  of  the  independent  Scots,  who  being  at  the 
fame  time  facrificcd  by  the  French,  they  were  taking 
leave  of  their  liberties  with  a  parting  figh,  when 
Robert  Bruce,  of  the  royal  blood  of  Scotland,  ftcp* 
ped  forth  in  the  worft  of  times,  collefted  the  dif- 
perfed  remains  of  thefe  brave  men,  partook  of  all 
their  hardfliips  and  hair-breadth  efcapes,  baffled  the 
efforts  of  Edward  I.  II.  and  III.  carried  the  war' 
into  England,  and  firmly  eftablifhed  the  indepen- 
dency of  Scotland,  whofe  throne  hath  continued  in 
his  family  to  the  prefent  time. 

But  though  the  Scots  thus  bravely  regained  their 
freedom,  Edward  III.  the '  heroic  conqueror  of 
France,  renewed  the  fatal  conteft,  for  the  fuperiority 
of  Scotland,  after  the  death  of  Robert  Bruce,  and 
proved  a  fevere  fcourge  on  that  kingdom  during  the 
greateft  part  of  his  long  reign.  At  length,  all  thofc 
mighty  expeditions,  fo  ruinous  to  Scotland,  and  fo 
expenfive  and  ineffedual  to  England,  ended  in  a 
definitive  treaty,  whereby  the  independency  of  Scot* 
land,  both  in  church  and  ftate,  was  acknowledged 
and  ratified  by  Edward,  atWindfor,  in  1365;  and 
thus  after  a  ftruggle,  with  fome  intermiffions,  of  70 
years,  the  independent  Scots  withftood  the  efforts  of 
3  fucceflTive  monarchs,  who  perfonally  invaded  the 
devoted  kingdom  16  different  times,  befides  many 
armies  and  detachments  under  the  comtn^nd  of  the 

nobles^ 
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fiables  s  befides  alfo>  the  Anglo-Scots,  who  refiding 
chiefly  in  that  kingdom^  and  knowing  all  the  manceu- 
vres  of  their  opponents,  proved  a  mod  defolating 
enemy  to  their  country,  fcarcely  giving  or  ^king 
quarter. 

But  treaties  were  then,  as  they  are  at  prefent,  only 
made  to  be  broke ;  and  it  appears  from  the  naoft 
authentic  records  of  both  kingdoms,  and  the  general 
toior  of  the  fubfequent  tranfadions,  that  the  Eng^ 
liih  monarchs  never  loft  fight  of  the  conqueft  of 
Scotland  by  marriage  or  arms,  infomuch  that  the 
latter  found  it  neceSary  to  cultivate  the  friendfbip 
of  France,  to  whom  the  Scots  proved  a  faithful  and 
important  ally  while  the  two  Britifh  kingdoms  were 
governed  by  feparate  monarchs. 

The  civil  wars,  which  proved  fo  hurtful  to  Eng* 
land  from  the  death  of  Edward  III.  in  1377$  to  the 
acceflion  of  Henry  VII.  in  1485,  enabled  the  Scots 
to  repair  the  misfortunes  of  their  country,  and  to 
refume  the  arts  of  peace,  with  fuch  vigour,  that  their 
hiftorfj  from  this  period  till  the  open  renewal  of  the 
EnglUb  claims  by  Henry  VIII.  and  the  fubfequent 
regcncyj  difplays  one  continued  exertion  of  kings^ 
barons,  dignified  clergy,  and  the  royal  boroughs,  fot 
the  extenfion  of  commerce,  fifheries,  and  naviga- 
tion j  the  improvement  of  lands,  prom9ting  literjtr 
cure,  fcience,  arts,  and  whatever  tends  to  the  civi^ 
lizacion^  opulence,  and  fplendour  of  kingdoms^ 
till  the  fucceflion  of  James  VI.  to  the  crowa 
of  England  in  x6o2,  after  which  event  Scotland 
became  a  poor  neglefted  province,  fubfervient  in 
all  cafesj  to  the  intereft  of  the  greater  kingdom^  a$ 
will  appear  from  the  fequel  of  cheir  hiftory. 

Fading  over  the  fecret  intrigues  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, to  divide  and  embroil  th^t  country,  and  the 
open  robberies  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  follow^ 
ersy  we  come  to  the  sera  of  the  revolution  in  i688> 
a  period  which  united  the  majority  of  both  kingdoms 
in  political  feniimentSj  and  ieemed  a  prelude  to  a 

clofer 
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clofer  connedlion.  *  Iting  William  having  cofiflniMd 
the  Prefbytcrian  eftftbliihment  in  Scodami^  and  re« 
ftored  peace  to  a  bleeding)  innpovefifhcd  (rcnintiyj 
the  genius  of  the  nation  again  broke  fonh^  the  peoi 
pie  began  to  conteoiplate  the  benefits  of  trader  and 
to  refume  the  commercial  fjpirit  of  their  ancdkers. 
The  parliament^  now  principally  compofed  of  the 
whigSj  having)  in  the  abundance  of  their  gratitud«> 
voted  liberal  fupplies  (their  then  reduced  ch-cum-^ 
ibances  confidered)  of  men  and  money,  towards 
enabling  king  William  to  profecute  his  foreign  war*, 
that  princej  highly  fenfible  of  the  obligation,  ordered 
the  lord  commillioner  of  Scotland  to  declare  in 
parliament,  «*  That  if  the  members  found  it  would 
tend  to  the  advancement  of  trade,  that  an  aSt  fliould 
be  pafled  for  the  encour^ement  of  fuch  as  Oiould 
acquire  and  eftablifli  a  plantation  in  Africa,  Anneri* 
ca,  or  any  other  part  of  the  world  where  plantar 
tions  might  be  lawfully  acquired;  that  his  ma^ 
jefty  was  willing  lo  declare,  he  would  grant  to  thfe 
ftibje£ts  of  this  kingdom,  in  favour  of  thele  planta^ 
tions,  fuch  rights^  and  privileges  as  he  graAfed,  m 
like  cdes,  to  the  fubjedts  of  his  other  doraiiiions.'* 
Many  other  Battering  promtfes  were  added,  and  die 
lord  pefident  confirmed  and  enforced  all  that  had 
been  faid  by  the  commiflTioner. 

Relying  on  thefe  promifes,  the  Scottifh  nobrlity 
and  gentry  advanced  400,00^1.  towards  the  eftab- 
Uftiment  of  a  company  for  cartying  on  an  Eaft  and 
Weft  India  trade,  and  1200  veterans,  who  had  kT-- 
ved  in  king  William's  wars,  were  icnt  to  cffeft  a  fet* 
tiement  on  the  peninfula  of  Darien,  which  lies  be« 
tween  the  northern  and  the  fouthern  oceans,  and 
was  equally  adapted  for  trading  with  both  the  Inches. 

The  new  colony  were  well  received  by  the  na- 
tives, and  matters  began  to  wear  a  promifing  tifyt&j 

*  It  b  neceflarj,  for  the  pivpofe  of  oonne^ng  the  thread  of  the 
narrative,  to  repeat  fome  paifages  inferted  in  the  work,  under 
Ibe  head  of  Aunah  of  Scotland* 

4  when 
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when  die  king,  on  the  earaefl:  folicitatiocis  of  the  • 
Engliih  and  Drnch  Eaft  India  companies,  refolred 
to  gratify  the  bcter  at  the  expence  of  his  Scottish 
Atb^eds ;  and,  knowing  that  the  new  colony  nnuft 
wane  fupplies  of  provifions,  he  fent  orders  to  the 
governor  of  Jannaica,  and  the  Englifh  fettlennents  in 
Anoerica,  to  iffue  proclamations,  prohibiting,  under 
the  ievereft  penalties,  ail  his  majefty*&  fubjeds  from 
holding  any  correfpondence  with  the  Scottiih  colony, 
or  affifting  it  in  any  fhape,  with  arms,  ammunition, 
or  provifions ;  thus  the  king's  heart  was  hardened 
againft  thefe  new  fectlers,  whom  he  abandoned  to 
tlveir  fate,  though  many  of  them  had  been  covered 
with  wounds  in  fighting  his  battles. 

Thus  vaniihed  all  the  hopes  of  the  Scottiih  nation, 
which  had  engaged  in  <h'is  de(ign  with  incredible 
alacrity,  and  with  the  moft  fanguine  expedbations 
that  the  misfortunes  of  their  country  would,  by 
this  newchamiel  of  commerce,  be  completely  healed. 

The  diftrefies  x>(  the  people,  upon  receiving 
authentic  accounts  of  the  fortune  of  their  colony, 
fcarcely  admit  of  any  defcription.  They  were  not^ 
only  difappointed  in  their  expeftations  of  wealth* 
and  a  renewal  of  their  commerce,  but  hundreds, 
who  had  ventured  their  all,  were  abfolutely  ruined 
by  the  mifcarriage  of  the  defign. 

The  whole  nation.feemed  to  join  in  the  clamour 
that  was  raffed  againft  their  fovereign.  They  taxed 
him  with  double  dealing,  inhumanity,  and .  bafe 
ingratitude,  to  a  people  who  had  laviihed  their  trea« 
fure  and  beft  blood  in  fupport  of  his  government, 
and  in  the  gratification  of  his  ambition  ^  and  had 
their  power  been  equal  to  their  acrimony,  in  all 
probability,  the  iftand  would  have  been  involved  ii^ 
civil  war* 

The  Scots,  after  fuch  a  feries  of  difafters,  dur- 
ing the  courfe  of  a  whole  century,  had  now  nothing 
left  but  their  parliament,  their  nominal  indepen- 
dence, their  frBgality,  temperance,  and  induftry,  ' 

Internal 
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Internal  peace  and  fecuriiy  being  eftablilhfid»  it  wis 
ftill  in  their  power»  by  means  of  thefe  adramages,  to 
reftore  theic  country  to  its  former  vigour  and  im- 
portance. Their  predeceObrs  hadj  in  great  wifdom» 
marked  out  the  line  of  adion,  which  ieemi  to  be 
beft  fuited  to  the  ftate  of  the  country  and  the  ge« 
nius  of  the  people..  The  lands  admitted  of  great 
improvement;  the  furrounding  ocean  afforded  an 
inexhauftible  fource  of  wealthy  of  which  the  un* 
grateful  Dutch  ftill  reaped  the  benefit;  *  they  had 
a  parliament  and  revenue,  to  extend  and  to  regu- 
late commercial  intercourfe  with  foreign  ftates; 
patronize  manufactures,  icience,  and  ufeful  arts; 
to  form  public  roads,  and  to  bring  the  numerous 
detached  members  of  the  kingdom  nearer  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  centre,  by  opening  canals  where 
nature  feemed  to  invite  their  particular  attention* 
Excife  officers,  tide-waiters,  fupernumeraries,  cortip- 
trollers,  coUeftors,  fupervifors,  commiflioners  of  the 
cuftoms,  commiflioners  of  excife,  aikl  other  impe- 
diments  to  the  wealth  of  nations,  were  barely  t<^e- 
rated,  and  little  known  to  the  bulk  of  the  people. 

As  the  kingdom  lived  in  ftri£b  friendihip  with  all 
its  neighbours,  neither  encroaching,  nor  being  en- 
croached upon ;  as  it  had  no  fubGdies  to  pay,  nor 
colonies  to  protect,  tliere  was  little  occafion  for 
fleets,  armies,  or  extraordinary  fupplies,  previous 
to  the  revolution  and  the  expenlive  wars  carried 
on  by  king  William  and  queen  Anne,  wherein  the 
Scots,  though  they  had  no  concern  in  thefe  diftant 
campaigns,  contributed  a  part  of  the  burden.  Till 
that  sera,  the  Scottifh  revenue  confifted  chiefly  <^ 
a  trifling  cefs  or  land-tax,  and  an  inconfiderable 
impoft  on  a  few  luxuries,  which,  being  farmed,  coft 
government  nothing  in  coUeding. 

*  While  the  Scots  were  throwing  away  near  half  a  million 
fterling,  on  a  fettlement  in  a  burning  climate,  at  the  di&ance  of 
4000  miles,  their  native  fliores  gave  fucceftfui  employment  to 
700  Dutch  buflei,  befides  thofe  of  other  nations. 
...  The 
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The  arddes  fubjed  to  duties  on  importation, 
were  ddeAj  French  and  Spanilh  wines^  which  paid 
2I.  I  OS.  per  ton;  French  brandy^  tobacco,  raifins^ 
currants,  figs,  iugar,  foap,  filks,  embioidery,  fringes, 
kces  and  points;  ftockipgs,  woollen  doth,  ftuffs^ 
flannek,  fixigrunis,  linen  cloth,  thread,  6ct. 

Under  thefe  very  favourable  circumftanccfs,  the 
Scots  had  all  Europe  for  a  market,  and  their  exports 
had  generally  exceeded  their  imports.  The  nation 
was,  upon  the  whole,  (o  well  adapted  both  for  in- 
land and  foreign  trade,  that,  with  moderate  induf- 
try,  a  fufficient  competency  might  have  reached 
the  inhabitants  of  ev^ry  denomination  of  the  peo- 
ple, whether  on  the  main  land,  or  amongil  the 
iflands. 

Such  were  the  profpefts  ftill  in  referve  for  that 
exhaufted  nation,  when  king  William  endeavoured 
to  foften  their  refentqient  by  refuming,  with  affi- 
duity,  the  defirable  projeft  of  uniting  the  two  king« 
doms  in  one  common  intereft,  a  work  which  had 
often  been  attempted  by  the  Englilh  monarchs,  and 
as  often  fruftrated,  through  the  jealoufy  of  the 
Scots,  and  their  unfliaken  attachment  to  their  an- 
tient  royal  line. 

In  all  the  former  propofals  offered  00  that  head, 
by  England,  both  nations  were  xo  remain  free  and 
independent  of.  one  another ;  each  kingdom  having 
its  own  parliament,  and  fubjeA  only  to  fuch  taxes, 
duties,  and  commercial  regulations,  as  thofe  parlia- 
ments fhould  judge  expedient  for  the  benefit  of  their 
refpeftivc  ftates.  Thefe  were  the  terms  held  out 
by  Edward  I.  and  III.  and  mod  of  their  fucce0brs ; 
and  it  was  under  this  idea,  of  a  foederal  unioni  that 
the  Scots,  though  now  reduced  t^  »the  loweft  abyfs 
of  national  depreflion,  were  prevailed  upon  to  fend 
twenty  commillioners  to  London,  who^  with  twenty- 
three  on  the  part  of  England,  met  at  Whitehall, 
on  diisi  great  defign,  in  Oftober,  1702, 

b  Queen 
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Queen  Anne^  who  had  fucceeded  to  die  crowa» 
honoured  thpn  with  a  Tifit,  in  order  to  quicken 
their  niutual  en4eavoars>  but  when  the  Scotti(h 
'  commiffioners  propofed  that  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  their  company,  trading  to  Africa  and  the 
Indies,  Ihotkld  be  prefenred  and  maintained,  fuch  a 
difficulty  arofe  ais  could  not  be  furmounted,  and  no 
further  progrefs  was  made  in  this  commiffion. 

In  1706,   the  bufinefs  was  refumed,    and  the 
commiffioners  met,  on  the  i6th  day  of  April,  in 
the  council  chamber   at  Whitehall.      The  .Scots 
were  ftill  inclined  to  a  foederal  unioiT,  like  that  of 
the  United   Provinces,  but  the  Englifh  commiffi- 
oners, or  rather  the  miniftry,  were  bent  upon  an 
incorporation,   fo  as    that  no  Scotdfh  parliament 
ihould  ever  have  power  to  repeal  the  articles  of  the 
treaty.     They  declared  themfelves  fully  convinced, 
that  nothing  but  an  entire  union  would  fettle  per** 
fed  and  lafting  friendihip  between  the  two  king* 
doms.     The  Scots  comnoiflioners  made  a  vigorous 
refiftance  to  the  article  which  fubjefted  their  coun- 
try to  the  fame  cuftoms,  excifes,  prohibitions,  re- 
ftri£tions,  and  regulations  of  commerce,  as  England; 
'  but  the  carl  of  Godolphin,  uneafy  at  any  demur, 
and  impatient  of  delay,  perfuaded   the  queen  to 
pay  two  vilits  in  perfon  to  the  board  of  commif- 
fioners,   where   ihe    exerted    herfelf  with  unulual 
eagernefs,    for  their  putting    the  laft  hand  to  a 
treaty  which  fhe  rcprcfentcd  as  effentially  neceflary 
to  the  peace,  fecurity,  and  general  welfare  of  both 
kingdoms. 

Thefe  perfuafions,  co-operating  with  the  inde- 
fatigable exertions  of  the  duke  of  Queen(berry» 
at  length  gainedf^over  a  majority  of  the  Scots  conw 
miflioners,  and  the  remainder  reludtandy  followed^ 
excepdng  Lockart  of  Carnwath,  who  never  could  be 
perfuaded  either  to  fign  or  feal  the  treaty. 

At  length  the  articles  were  finifhed,  arranged^ 

and 
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and  mutually  figrtc4  on  the  add  of  July,  andhq^t 
day  prefented  to  hemiajefty,  by  the  lord  keeper,  in 
the  nanne  of  the  Engliflx  commiflipners ;  while  at 
the  fame  time,  a  fealed  copy  of  the  inftrument  was 
likewife  delivered  by  the  lord  chancellor  of  Scot- 
land i  and  each,  made  a  fhort  oration  on  the  fubjeft, 
to  which  the  queen  returned  a  moft  gracious  reply. 
That  fame  day  fhe  didkated  an  order  of  council, 
that  whofoever  fhould  be  concerned  in  any  difcourie 
or  libel,  or  in  laying  wagers  relating  to  the  union, 
(hould  be  profecuted  with  the  utmoft  rigour  of  the 
law. 

Still,  however,  the  moft  difficult  part  of  the  bu fi- 
nds remained,  namely,  to  obtain  a  ratification  of 
thofc  articles  by  the  parliament  of  Scotland.  The 
promoters  of  the  union  had  concealed,  with  the 
greateft  care,  the  terms  agreed  on  -by  the  commif- 
fioners;  and  nothing  bad  tranfpired  till  the  whole 
treaty  was  at  gnce  laid  before  the  parliament.  No 
fooner  were  the  articles  generally  known,  than  the 
whole  kingdom  was  in  the  utmoft  fermentation. 
All  ranks  of  people,  however  divided  in  civil  or 
religious  fcntimcnts,  now  united  in  one  general 
murmur.  The  nobility  found  theftifelves  degraded 
in  point  of  dignity  and  influence.  The  barons,  or 
gentlemen,  were  exafperatcd  at  a  coalition,  by  which 
their  parliament  was  annihilated,  and  their  credit 
deftroycd.  The  people  in  general  exclaimed,  that 
the  independency  of  their  nation  had  fallen  a  facri* 
fice  to  treachery  and  corruption:  They  affirmed 
that  the  obligation  laid  on  the  Scottifh  members  to 
refide  fo  long  at  Liondon,  in  their  attendance  on  the 
the  Britilh  parliament,  would  drain  Scotland  of  all 
its  money,  impoverifh  the  members,_and  fubjeft  them 
to  the  temptation  of  beihg  corrupted.  The  trad- 
ing part  of  the  nation  lamented  the  diflblution  of 
their  India  company  $  and  beheld  with  deep  con- 
cern, the  uxes  which  this  treaty  laid  upon  the  necef- 
faries  of  lifci   the  infinity  of  duties,  cuftoms,  and 

b  2  •  rcftriftions 
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reftriftions,  which  it  laid  tpos  thdr  Htdierto  open 
trade  with  thi;  Letanf/  FrMce,  Spain,  Portugal, 
the  Baltic/  Holland,  and  the  Ihitch  •  plantations. 
They  could  not  conceive  how  *  rfie  commerce:,  of 
Scotland  would  poflTibly  be  advanced  by  fuch  mea- 
furcs,  unlefs  it  could  be  jA-oved  that  commerce, 
like  the  camomile,  the  more>  it  is  opprefied,  the 
more  luxuriant  it  grows.  They  confidered  the 
privileges  of  trading  to  the  Englifli  plantations  in 
America,  as  a  precari<yus,  and  at  belt  a  nugatory 
equivalent  for  the  conceflions,  both  private  and  na- 
tional, which  they  had  made  *.  Almoft  every  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  produced  a  proteft,  and  the  moll 
inflammatory  difputes  in  the  Scotciih  parliament. 
^*  What !  faid  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  ihall  wc  in 
half  an  hour  give  up  what  our  forefathers  main- 
tained with  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  many  ages'? 
Are  here  none  of  the  defcendants  of  thofc  worthy 
patriots,  who  defended  the  liberty  of  .their  country 
againft  all  invaders?   Where  are  the  Douglaflcs  and 

*  At  this  time,  and  lon^  after,  the  Eogliih  trade  with  the  Ame- 
rican and  Weil  India  colonies  bore  no  proportion  to  the  expence 
of  keeping  and  defending  them. 
*  In  170^  the  amount  of  the  exports  wa«  thus^ 

To  Hudfon's  Bay  -  -  -    jf«      95^ 

New  £Dgiand  -         ♦  -         S79050 

New  York      '      -  -  -         31,588 

Penfylvania  -  -  .  -  11,037 

Virginia  and  Maryland  -         -         58,01$ 

Carolina  -  *  «  4,oox 

Exports  to  America  -  *     161,649 

To  Jamaica         ...  165,099 

Barbadoes            «            -  60,029 

Antijgua          ...  18,89$ 

Nevis            •         .         -  9,471 

Montferrat          -           *  6,135 

St,  Chriftopher*s        -     -  5,509  ' 

Exports  to  the  Weft-ladies  266,638  \ 

Svm  total  to  America  and  the  WeftJndics  4S91187 
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Cam{dbdls?  Where  are  the. peers,  and  the  barons, . 
once  the  bulwark  of  the  nation  ?  .  Shall  we  yield  up 
the  foyereignty  and  independence  of  our  country, 
when  we  arc  commanded,  by  thofe  we  reprefent, 
to  prefervc  the  fame,  and  affured  of  their  affiftance 
to  fupport  us  ?" 

The  Lord    Belhaven    enumerated  the  miferies 
which  would  attend  the  union,  in  a  pathetic  fpcech  . 
that  drew  tears  from  the  audience,  and  is  at  this 
day  looked  upon  as  a  prophecy  by  many  of  the  Scot-  . 
tilh  nation*  . 

Addrefles  againfl:  the  treaty  were  prcfented  •  to . 
parliament  by  the  convention  of  the  royal  borougjis, . 
the  commiflloners  of  the  -general  affembly,  the  , 
company  tn^ding  to  Africa  and  the  Indiejs,  as  well 
as  from  (hires,  ftewartries,  boroughs,  towns>  and  ^ 
panics,  without  diftinftion  of  whig  or  tory>  epif-  . 
copalian  or  prefbyterian*. 

While  the  oppoiition  raged,  within  doors>    the 
reientments  pf  die.  people  rofe  to  tranfports  of  fury  . 
and  revenge.     The  more  rigid  prefbyterians  recon- 
ciled themfelves  to  the  epifcopalians   and  the  ca- . 
valicrsi  they  chofe  officers,  formed  themfelves  into 
regiments,  provided  horfes,  arm$>  and  ammunitipn, 
burnt  the  ardcles  of  union,  juftified  their  conduct  . 
in  a  public  declaration,  and  refolved  to  take  the  ' 
route  to  Edinburgh,  and  difTolve  the  parliament. 

During  this*  combuftion,  the  privy  council  iflTued 
a  proclamation  againft  riots,  commanding  all  per-  - 
fons  to  retire  from  the  ftreets  whenever  the  drum 
Ihould  beat ;  ordering  the  guards  to  fire  on  thofe 
who  fhould  difobey  this  command,  and  indemni- 
fying them  from  all  profecution  for  maiming  or  . 
flaying  the  lieges.  Notwithftanding  thcfe  precau- 
tions of  government,  the  duke  of  Quenfberry, 
though  guarded  by  double  lines  of  horfe  and  foot, 
was  obliged  to  pafs  through  tlie  ftreets  at  full  gallop, 
amidft  the  cui  fcs  and  imprecations  of  the  people, 
b  3  who 
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who  pelted  his  guards,  and  even  wounded  fomc  of 
his  friends  who  attended  him  in  the  coach. 

Againft  all  this  national  fury,  the  duke  of 
Queenfbcrry,  and  other  noblemen,  attached  to  the 
union  and  the  proteftant  fucceffion,  aded  with 
equal  addrefs  and  rcfolution.  They  magnified  the 
advantages  that  would  accrue  to  the  kingdom  from 
the  union,  and  argued  ftrenuoufly  againft  k\l  the 
objedbions  that  were  ftartcd  to  the  meafurc.  They 
difarmed  the  refentment  of  the  clergy,  by  promot- 
ing an  aft  to  be  inferted  in  the  treaty,  declaring  the 
prefbyterian  difcipline  to  be  the  only  government  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  unalterable  in  all  fucceeding 
times,  and  a  fundamental  article  of  the  treaty.  They 
employed  cmiffaries  to  allay  the  ferment  among  the 
Cameronians,  and  difunitethem  from  the  cavaliers,  by 
demonftratingthe  abfurdity,  finfulni^fs,  and  danger  of 
fuch  a  coalition.  They  foothed  the  India  company 
with  the  profpcft  of  being  indemnified  for  the  lofles 
they  had  fuftained.  They  amufed  individuals  with 
the  hope  of  fharing  the  reft  of  the  equivalent  *j 
and  finally  they  brought  over  the  Squadrone  Vo^ 
lante^i  a  party  in  the  Scots  parliament  fo  denomi- 
nated frorp  their  flu£tuating  between  the  miniflry 
and  oppofition,  through  the  whole  progrefs  of  the 

treaty, 

*  It  was  fiiptilated  in  the|reaty,  that  ^f.  398,085,  (houldbe 
paid  to  the  Scots,  at  an  equivalent  for  the  cuftoms,  taites,  and 
excifes,  to  be  levied  upon  that  kingdom  in  confeouence  of  the 
Sngliih  debt,  which  then  amounted  to  more  than/.  20,000,000, 
though  cftimated  at  ij,ooo,ooo. 

This  equivalent,  it  it  may  be  fo  called,  was  applied  in  the  foU 
lowing  manner : 
Firft,  to  pay  off  the  capital  of  thp  Scottifli  India  company, 
which  was  to  be  aboliflied  in  favour  of  the  Englifli  company, 
trading  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 
Secondly,  to  indemnify  private  perfons  for  any  IpiTes  they  rotghf 
fuftain,  by  reducing  the  coin  of  Scotland  to  the  (landard  and 
value  of  the  coin  of  England ;    and  as  generally,   reported, 
Thirdly,  in  bribing  a  majority  of  the  Scottiih  parliament)  when 
matters  came  to  the  laft  pufli.  ' 

«  Of 
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treaty^  without  attaching  themfelves  to  either  fide^ 
till  the  critical  moment,  which  was  to  unite  both 
kingdoms  in  a  bond  of  mutual  friendfhip,'  or  to 
involve  them  in  all  the  calannities  of  a  civil  and  re* 
ligious  war  *. 

The  Squadrone  Folante,  by  an  almofl  uncxpefted 
movement,  gave  the  Scottilh  minifters  a  decided 
vidbory,^  and  all  oppofition  was  now  in  vain. 

The  articles  of  the  treaty  being  ratified  in  par- 
liament, with  fdme  trifling  variations,  the  duke  of 
Queenfberry,  on  the  25th  of  March,  1707,  finally 
dilFolved  that  antient  aflfembly,  and  Scotland 
ceafed  to  be  a  feparate  independent  kingdom.  Its 
monarchy  was  now  blended  with  that  of  Englandji 
and  its  parliament  agreed  to  a  reprefentation  of 
fixty-one  members,  forming  a  thirteenth  part  of 
the  grand  legiflative  body,  and  which  then  compre- 
hended 772  members.  The  duke  of  Queenfberry, 
having^  thus  accompliihed  the  great  purpofe  of  the 
court,  fet  out  for  England,  where  he  was  met,  near 
London,  by  above  forty  noblemen  in  their  coaches, 
and  four  hundred  gentlemen  on  horf^back. 

The  parliament  being  met,  the  queen  in  perfon 
told  both  houfes,  that  the  treaty  of  union,  with 
fome  additions  and  alterations,  was  ratified  by  an 
aft  of  the  Scottifh  parliament :  That  Ihe  had  or- 
dered it  to  be  laid  before  them,  and  hoped  it  would 
meet  with  their  concurrence  and  approbation.  She 
obferved,  that  now  they,  had  an  opportunity  of  put- 
ting the  laft  hand  to  a  happy  union  of  the  two 

Of  die  whole  equivalent,  therefore,  only  £•  40,000  was  left  for 
natioqal  purpofes ;  and  fo  loft  to  public  fpiric,  and  to  all  fenfe  of 
honour,  were  the  reprefcntativcs  of  Scotland,  three  or  four  no- 
blemen excepted,  that  this  balance  was  fufTered  to  lie  uieieis  in  the 
EngUih  treatury,  till  the  year  1727,  when  the  royal  boroughs  be« 
gan  to  iwake  out  of  their  fiupor,  and  to  apply  the  interelTof  the 
£.  40,000  towards  raifing  a  little  fiind  for  improving  the  manu^ 
fadures  and  fiflicries  pf  their  country, 

*  The  Englifli  troops  abroad,  and  in  Ireland,  were  ordered  \o 
be  in  readioels  to  marph  when  called  upon, 

•  .  b4     *^     : 
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kingdoms :  and  that  fhe  fhould  look  upon  it  as  a 
particular  happinefs,  if  this  great  work,  which 
had  been  fo  often  attempted  without  fucccfs, 
could  be  brought  to  perfection  in  her  reign«  When 
the  commons  formed  themfelves  into  a  committee 
'  of  the  whole  houfe,  to  deliberate  on  the  articles^ 
and  the  Scottifli  adt  of  ratification,  the  tory  party, 
which  was  very  weak  in  that  affembly,  began  to 
ftart  obje&ions,  particularly  from  the  oppofidon 
made  by  the  Scottifh  nation  to  the  treaty* 

Sir  John  Packingtbn  difapproved  of  this  incor- 
porating union,  which  he  likened  to  a  marriage 
with  a  woman  againft  her  confent.  He  faid  it  was 
'an  union  carried  on  by  corruption  and  bribery 
within  doors :  by  force  and  violence  without :  That 
the  promoters  of  it  had  bafely  betrayed  their  truft, 
in  giving  up  their  independent  conftitution  ;  and  he 
would  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  houfe,  to 
confider,  whether  or  no  men  of  *luch  principles  were 
fit  to  be  admitted  into  their  houfe  of  reprefentatives. 
(  Soon^  after,  the  debates  concerning  the  union 
began  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  the  queen  being  pre- 
sent, when  lord  Haver(ham,  in  a  premeditated  ha- 
rangue, faid  the  queftion  was,  whether  two  nations, 
independent  in  their  fovereignties,  that  had  their 
diftind  laws  and  interefb,  their  different  forms  of  wor- 
fhip,  church  government,  and  order,  (hould  be  united 
into  one  kingdom.  He  fuppofed  it  an  union  made  up 
of  fo  mahy  itiifmatched  pieces ;  of  fuch  jarring  in- 
congruous ingredients,  that  fhould  it  ever  take  effeft, 
it  would  carry  the  necefTaryconfequenccsofaftanding 
power  and  force,  tokeepthem  from  falling  afunder,  and 
breaking  in  pieces  every  moment.  He  took  notice, 
that  above  a  hundred  Scottifh  peers,  and  as  many  com- 
moners, were  excluded  from  fitting  and  voting  in  par- 
liament, though  they  had  as  much  rrght  of  inheri- 
tance to  fit  there,  as  any  F.nglifh  peer  had  of  fit- 
ting in  the  parliament  of  England.  He  affirmed 
that  the  union  was  contrary  to  the  fenfe  of  the 
Scottifh  nation :    That  the  murmurs  of  the  people 

had 
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had  been  fo  loud  as  to  fill  the  whole  kingdom ;  and . 
fo  bold  as  to  reach  to  even  the  doors  oT the  parlia* 
ment:  That  the  parliament  itfelf  had  fufpended 
their  beloved  claufe  in  theraft  of  fecurity  for  arming 
the  people:  That  the  government  had  ilTued  a 
proclamation^  pardoning  aU  (laughter^  bloodihed^ 
and  maiming  committed  upon  thofe  who  (hould 
be  found  in  tumults.  From  thefe  circumibinces  he 
concluded^  that  the  Scottifh  nation  was  averfe  to 
an  incorporating  union^  which  he  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  mod  dangerous  experiments  to  both 
kingdoms. 

Thefe,  and  fimilar  arguments  and  obje£bions>  were 
ably  anfwered  by  a  great  majority  in  both  houfes^ 
among  whom  were>  the  lords  Godolphin>  Sun^ 
derland^  Wharton^  Town{hend>  Hallifax^  and 
Somerss  the  bifhops  of  Oxford^  .Norwich^  and 
Sarum  :  and  the  two  independent  nations  of  £ngland 
and  Scotland,  were,  on  the  ill  day  of  May,  1707, 
unalterably  united,  under  the  name  of  Tbi  Untied 
Kingdom  of  Grcai  Britain. 

The  whigs  promoted  the  treaty  with  fuch  zeal, 
that  it  made  its  way  through  both  houfes  with  the 
greateft  difpatch  :  and  when  it  received  the  royal 
aflent,  the  queen  exprcfied  the  higheft  fatisfaftioiu 
She  faid,  ^<  fhe  did  not  doubt  but  it  would  be  re- 
membered and  fpokc  of  hereafter,  to  the  honour  rf 
thofe  who  had  been  in(Vrumental  in  brii^ng  it  to 
fuch  a  happy  conciufion.  She  defired  that  her 
fubjefts  of  both  kingdoms  fhould,  from  hencefor- 
ward, behave  with  all  poffible  refpedt  and  kindnefs 
towards  one  another,  that  fo  it  might  appear  to  all 
the  world  they  had  hearts  difpofed  to  become  one 
people." 

The  I  ft  of  May  was  appointed  as  a  day  of  pub- 
lic thankfgiving ;  and  congratulatory  addrefies  were 
fent  up  from  all  parts  of  England,  excepting  the 
univerfity  of  Oxfords  The  Scots  were  wholly  filent 
on  the  occafion,. 

Thus^  the  apprehenfions  of  a  popifh  fucceflfion, 

operating 
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operating  upon  the  minds  of  the  whigs  in  both 
kingdoms,  united  them  in  fentiments,  and  contri« 
buted  eflentially  to  that  great,  defirable,  and  ne* 
ceflary  event,  of  a  political  Hjnion  between  two  nations 
formed  by  nature,  and  various  concurrent  circum* 
dances,  to  be  one  people* 

The  majority  of  both  kingdoms  were,  however, 
of  opinion,  that  the  treaty  would  produce  violent 
convulfions,  or  at  bed:  prove  inefFe&ual  i  but  the 
experience  of  Tcventy-feven  years  hath  (hewn  the 
contrary  :  in  many  refpe£ts  the  union  hath  been  pro- 
duftive  of  the  moft  happy  confequences,  and  a 
common  blefling  to  the  whole  ifland. 

It  fecured  the  conftitution,  religion,  and  laws, 
on  the  moft  permanent  foundadon  ;  and  it  gave  a 
vigour  to  the  Briti(h  arms  by  fea  and  land,  which 
attrads  the  admiration  of  mankind  in  every  quarter 
of  the  world. 

The  infuriTiountaUe  obftacles  to  an  effedual 
permanent  union,  which  in  the  opinion  of  fome 
members,  would  arife  from  the  different  ecclefi- 
aftical  eftabliihments  and  forms  of  law,  confirmed 
to  both  countries  by  the  treaty,  have  vanifhed  in 
the  experiment.  No  inconveniency  hath  been  felt, 
or  injury  fuftained  therefrom.  On  the  contrary, 
the  conftitution  and  laws  of  Scotland  Teem  to  be 
approximating  gradually  to  thofe  of  England. 

Vaffallage,  that  difgrace  to  humanity,  hath  been 
partly  aboliftied  ^t  the  defire  of  the  beft  patriots  of 
Scotland;  and  many  beneficial  amendments  have 
been  made  in  the  mercantile  and  bankrupt  laws,  at 
the  joint  requeft  of  the  traders  in  both  kingdoms. 

Though  no  conformity  is  likely  to  take  place  be- 
tween the  ecclefiaftical  eftabliihments  of  England 
and  Scotland,  the  religious  controvejjfies.  Which  for- 
merly agitated  both  nations,  have  quietly  fubfidcd. 
When  the  revolution  put  an  end  to  compulfory 
meafures,  and  pretended  fuperiority,  all  acrimony 
ceafed ;  the  phrenzy  of  religious  intolerancy  gra- 
^  •  dualljr 
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dually  diiappeared,  and  hath  been  happily  fuc- 
ceeded  by  that  liberal  fpirit  which  is  the  charafteriftic 
of  genuine  Chriftianity.  The  fruits  of  thefe  difpo- 
fitions  are  vifible  in  the  harmony,  the  dpiftolary 
correfpondence,  and  the  mutual  good  offices  be- 
tween the  clergy  of  both  countries. 

Thus  far  the  good  cffe£ts  of  the  union  have  dif- 
appointed  the  enemies  to  that  meafure,  and  exceeded 
the  moil  fanguine  expeftations.  of  its  friends.  But 
to  give  permanency  to  treaties,  it  is  neccflary  that 
they  fhould  be  conftrudted  on  the  folid  bafis  of  reci- 
procal benefit,  in  all  poflible  cafes*  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  imagined,  that  a  cOmpadt,  which  was  to. 
confolidate  two  independent  nations  in  one  common 
intcreft,  could  at  once  be  adjufted  with  fuch  admir- 
able fitnefs,  as  to  preclude  the  expediency,  or  even 
the  neceffity  of  amendment,  in  fome  of  its  confti- 
tuent  parts. 

That  period  of  time  which  hath  fo  happily  etta- 
bliftied  the  many  benefits  flowing  to  both  nations 
fince  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  ferves  alfo  to  point 
out  the  defeftive  parts,  the  caufes,  and  the  remedy. 

The  projed  of  an  union  had  been  a  capital  obje£fc 
in  the  politics  of  queen  Anne*s  miniftry,  which  was 
compofed  of  the  abkft  ftatefmen,  without  exception^ 
that  ever  managed  the  affairs  of  England.  Thefe 
minifters,  therefore,  as  an  introdu&ory  ftep  to  this 
important  work,  procured,  after  ibme  oppofition,  an 
aft  oCthe  Scottifh  parliament,  authoriGmg  the  queen 
to  nominate  (inftead  of  the  parliament)  the  commif- 
fioners  for  Scotland,  who  were  to  fettle  the  terms  of 
the  union  with  thole  for  England,  confifting  of  the 
miniftry  and  their  friends,  named  alfo  by  the  queen. 

This  point  gained,  the  EnglifK  commiflioners 
found  lefs  difBtulty  in  bringing  the  treaty  to  a  final 
conclufion,  in  the  moil  effential  parts,  upon  their 
their  own  terms. 

They,  were  not  only  able  flatefmen,  but,  for  the 
rnoft  part,  well  Ikilled  in  the  fcieace  of  trade,  which 
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gave  them  a  manifeft  advantage  over  the  Scottilh 
comaiiflioners^  who  confifted  of  lords  and  gende* 
men  of  no  commercial  knowledge* 

The  latter  were  careful,  however,  to  prcfcrve  all 
their  heritable  offices,  fuperionties^  junfdi&ioas> 
and  other  privileges  and  trapping  of  due  feudal  an- 
ftocracy.  But  on  the  grand  obje6b,  which  were  to 
give  the  turn  or  caft  to  i&tional  profperity,  they  were 
greatly  over-matched. 

Had  the  Englifhcommiffioners,  feeing  the  fmaller 
kingdom  thus  circumftanced,  and  its  caufe  in  the 
hands  of  men  lefs  qualified  for  the  talk,  made  a  hbe^ 
fal  ufe  of  thofe  advantages,  their  country  would  have 
reaped  tenfold  benefits  therefrom;  but  it  was  referved 
for  a  later  period,  to  make  that  important  difcovery 
— "  Enrich  your  cuftomers,  and  they  will  enrich 
you,** 

The  Engliih  commiflioners,  in  negociating  with 
a  ruined  kingdom,  were  influenced  by  the  then 
nalTOW,  fhort-fighted  principle  of  commercial  mo-^ 
nopoiy ;  and  the  confequences  were  fuch  as  mighty 
with  a  fmall  degree  of  refledion,  have  been  fore- 
leen. 

Inftead  of  a  folid  compad,  aflFording,  upon  the 
whole,  reciprocal  advantages,  and  which  it  would 
have  been  thfe  inclination  as  well  as  intereft  of  both 
nations  to  preferve  inviolate,  the  conceflions  on  the 
part  of  Scotland,  and  the  reftri&ions  to  their  trade» 
were  fo  quickly^  and  fo  feverely  felt,  that  about  the 
fixth  year  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  the 
fixteen  peers,  who  firft  reprefented  Scotland  in  the 
upper  houfe,  though  moft  of  them  had  been  the 
fupporters  of  adminiftration  in  promoting  the  union> 
unanimoufly  moved  for  its  diflbludon.  A  warm 
debate  followed  upon  this  motion,  in  which  John 
duke  of  Argyle  bore  a  confiderable  ihare,  but  the 
motion  was  over-ruled  by  the  Englifh  peers,  and 
from  thenceforward  the  Scots  iubmitted,  relu£t- 
antly,  to  their  fate. 
^Of  the  nobility,  a  confiderable  number  facrificed 

their 
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their  dignitjr,  and  their  independency/  to  the  hod  of 
a  miniSer  who  boafted  that  every  man  had  hi) 
price;  odiers^  in  fuilen  defpondency,  betobk  them^ 
fehres  to  the  comforts  of  the  bottle }  and  a  fmatl 
number  enjoyed  the  hope  of  great  matters  to  be 
brought  forth  an  St.  Germains^  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
fcribed  family. 

The  metropolis,  having  no  manufafhires,  now 
beheld  itfelf  deprived  of  its  only  lupport,  by  the 
tranflation  of  the  parliament  to  LiOndon.  The 
trading  towns  pined  under  the  duties  and  reftridtiona 
laid'  upon  their  commerce.  The  whole  kingdom^ 
after  fo  many  fatal  difafters,  feemed  completely 
ruined  beyond  recovery,  and  all  degrees  of  men  funk 
under  the  weight  of  thefe  complicated  misfortunes. 
Had  any  of  the  Malcolms,  the  Alexahderis,  or  the 
James's,  arofe.at  this  time  from  the  dead,  they 
would  have  imagined  that  fome  enemy,  more  bar* 
barous  than  the  Danes,  hzc^  over-run  their  antient 
kingdom,  demoliihed  its  chuVches,  and  caftles ;  en- 
flaved  its  nobility,  checked  its  fiiheries,  and  tranf- 
femed  its  commerce. 

The  firft  fruits  of  the  treaty,  in  Scotland,  was  a 
board  of  cuftoms,  and  another  of  excife,  with 
the  appointment  of  commiflioners,,  coUeftors, 
furveyors,  fupervifors,  waiters,  gaugers,  and  all 
other  ncceflary  officers,  who  were  immediately 
diflributed  over  the  feveral  fea-ports,  and  diftrifts  of 
the  nation. 

In  many  parts  they  were  roughly  ufed,  particu- 
larly the  excife  officers;  and  in  the  Orkneys,  the 
officers  were  fo  frightened  by  the  country  people, 
that  for  fojfne  time,  the  bufinefs  was  obliged  to  be 
poftponed. 

In  1708,  there  was  a  warm  debate  in  the  grand 
committee  of  the  houfe  of  lords^  occafioned  by  a 
bill  pafied  by  the  commons,  and  fent  to  their  lord- 
fhipsy  for  rendering  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms 
more  entire  and  eomflete^  whereby  it  wasena&ed/ 
'*  That,  from  the  ift  of  May,  1708,  there  (hould 

be 
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be:bu(oiietprivyc<AHicil  in  the  kingdom  of  Great- 
Britain/'  which  bcine  carried  by  fifty  againft  forty, 
the  privy  council  of  Scotlaod  was  abolifhed,  and 
the  nation  b^ing  deprived  of  this  laft  fragment  of 
their  antient  government,  the.  oppofers  of  the  union, 
raifed  the  animolities  of  the  people  to  a  dangerous 
height,  but  the  ferment  abated  after  an  inefie&ual 
attcmptof  the  Jacobites  in  favour  of  the  pretender. 

In  1 7 13,  the  Scoctifli  peers  and  commons  pro- 
pofed  to  diflblve  the  union,  but  when  the  motion  was 
put  to  the  vote,  in  the  boufe  of  peers,  it  was  over- 
ruled. 

During  the  debates  on  this  fubjed,  the  earl  of 
Peterborough  endeavoured  to  prove  the  impofi- 
bility  of  diiibl ving  the  .union,  which  he  compared 
to  a  marriage  that,  being  once  contracted,  could  not 
be  diflblyed  by  any  power  on  earth.  He  obferved, 
^<  That  though  England,  who  in  the  national  ma- 
nage muft  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  hufband,  might 
in  (qmc  inftances  have  been  unkind  to  the  lady,  yet 
Ihe  ought  not  prefently  to  fue  for  a  divorce."  The 
earl  of  Hay  replied,  <^  That  marriage  was  an  ordi- 
nance of  God ;  and  the  union,  no  more  than  a  poli- 
tical expedient.'*  To  which  the  earl  of  Peterborough 
again  anfwered.  That  <<  the  contradt  could  not 
have  been  made  more  folemn,  unlefs,  like  the  ten 
commandments,  it  had  come  from  heaven." 

The  duke  of  Argyle  "  owned  that  he  had  a 
great  (hare  in  making  the  union,  with  a  view  to 
lecure  the  proteftailt  fucceSion,  but  he  was  how 
fatisfied  this  end  might  be  anfwered  as  effedtually 
if  the  union  was  diflblved ;  and,  if  this  flep  (hould 
not  be  taken,  he  did  not  expeft  long  to  have  either 
property  left  in  Scotland-,  or  liberty  in  England." 

Some  other  peers  of  Scotland  feconded  his  grace, 
faying,  *<  That  the  union  was  intended  to  cultivate 
jimity  and  friendfhip  between  the  two  nations,  but 
,was  fo  far  from  having  that  effe&,  that  they  were 
fure   the   animofities   between   the  two  countries 
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were  then  much  greater  than  before  the  union ;  and 
therefore  they  were  of  opinion,  that  if  the  ainiori 
was  diflblved,  the  two  nations  would  be  better 
friends."  .      * 

Addrefles  were  now  prepared  in  different  parts 
of  Scotland  againft  the  union^  and  the  pepple  were 
proceeding  to  extremities,  when  a  fecond  attempt  of 
the  pretender  on  thefe  kingdoms,  in  1715,  di- 
vided the  people  fo  cfFeftually  as  to  fave  this  ob- 
noxious treaty  ofice  more  from  impending  diflb-* 
lution ;  and  from  this  time,  we  hear  of  no  further 
commotions  excited  by  the  union,  thcSUgh  it  was 
generally  confidered  as  a  national  grievance. 

Ih  17 1 8,  The  merchants  of  Glafgow,  who  had 
hitherto  carried  on  fome  tfade  with  Virginia  and 
Maryland,    by     means    of    chartered  fliips    from 
Whitehaven;  now  fitted  out  the  firft  veffel  of  Glafi  . 
gow  property,  that  had  croffed  the  Atlantic. 

In  1710,  the  Scots  attempted  to  eftablifh  a 
filhcry  company,  and  fome  lubfcriptions  were  made 
for  that  purpofe ;  but  as  fuch  company  muft  ha\^c 
clafhed  with  the  intereft  of  the  Dutch,  who  were 
then  in  high  favour  at  court,  the  project  fell  to  the 
ground. 

Some  faint  effays  were  made  for  eftablilhin^ 
woollen  and  linen  manufactures,  but  they  were  fo 
poorly  fupportcd,  that  they  mifcarried. 

In  1725,  the  people  thought  themfclvcs  totally 
abandoned,  and  none  were  more  difcontcnted  than 
the  prcfbyterians  in  the  weft.  They  had  expeftcd 
great  things  from  their  ftcady  attachment  to  revo- 
lution principles,  but  found  themfclvcs  involved  in 
the  general  poverty'  and  difcredit  into  which  the 
nation  had  fallen.  Their  want  of  trade  and  manu- 
faftures  difabled  them  from  paying  the  taxes  then 
extfting;  and  their  difcontents  being  heightened 
by  the  report  of  an  additional  malt  tax,  the  popu- 
lace of  Glafgow,  armed  with  clubs  and  (Vaves,  ritled 
the  h0ttfc  of  Mr.  Campbell,  ^their  reprefcntative  in 
4  parlia* 
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parliament^  who  had  voted  for  the  billj  and  about 
ao  perfons  were  killed  or  wounded  by  the  militaiy. 
The  feverity  ihewn  to  the  people  of  Glafgow^ 
where  theftrength  of  the  goyernment  intereft  chiefly 
layj  gave  a  check  to  the  dilbrders  which  the  nialt 
tax  had  excited  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It 
was  fo  fenfibly  felt  in  Scotland^  that  the  royal 
boroughs  prefented  a  remonftrance  againft  it^  as  a 
grievous  burden  which  their  country'  could  not 
bear;  and  petitions  to  the  fame  effeft^  were  deli- 
vered to  the  reprefentatives  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, from  different  (hires  of  that  kingdom ;  but 
neither  the  petitions,  nor  the  remonftrances,  of  an 
impoverifhed  country,  could  procure  the  fmalleflcide- 
viation  from  the  rigorous  conditions  of  the  union, 
however  expedient,  juft,  or  humane.  It  was  in 
vain  for  the  people  to  urge  the  general  decay  of 
trade,  the  want  of  manufaftures,  the  univerfal  po- 
verty and  wretchedneis  of  their  once  happy  country. 
The  miniftry,  reding  on  their  influence  over  the 
Scotdfli  peers  and  commoners,  heard  with  indiffer* 
ence,  the  complaints  of  indigence,  and  the  calls  of 
hunger.  Not  one  generous  or  liberal  fendment  had 
ever  been  extended  to  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  the  northern  part  of  this 
ifland,  at  a  period  when  the  commerce,  manufac*- 
tures,  and  wealth  of  the  fouthern  part  had  increafed, 
and  were  increafing  with  aftonifhing  rapidity. 

The  revenue  of  England  had  increafed  in  a 
proportionable  degree.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  it  amounted  to  ^.188,197;  in  the  reign 
of  Georgp  II.  it  rofe  to  /.io,ooo,ooo,  while  me 
taxes  which  were  impofed  on  Scotland,  at  the 
latter  period,  with  fudi  rigour,  and  raifed  with 
fuch  difficulty,  fcarcely  defrayed  the  falaries^  of  the 
conruniflTioners,  clerks,  and  fubordinate  officers, 
on  the  revenue  eftablifhment.  Since,  therefore, 
the  public  derived  no  benefit  from  a  pjtiful  re- 
venue, thus  fqueezed  from  the  vitals  ot  a  people 

who 
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^b  could  with  difficulty  procure  the  neceflaries 
^f  lifC)  fome  relaxation  in  this  particular^  and  a 
diminution  of  the  expences^  would  have  been  fen- 
fibly  fck,  and  warmly  acknowledged  by  «a  grateful 
nation.  And  further,  had  the  mihiftry,  inftcad  of 
lavifhing  the  public  money  among  the  Scottifh 
members^  applied  thefc  fums  to  purpofes  of  na* 
donal  improvement ;  commerce  and  ii(heries  would 
again  have  flourifhed,  nor  would  it  have  been 
neceflary  to  apply  to  government,  at  a  diftant 
period  of  near  eighty  years,  for  the  means  of 
cutting  a  paflage  through  fo  fmall  a  tra£t  as.  five 
miles,  or  of  deepening  a  few  miles  of  ws^ter.  Thia 
fcrupulous  adherence  in  the  miniftry  to  the  fpirit 
of  a  treaty  which  evidently  contributed  to  en- 
rich one  part  of  the  ifland  at  the  cxpence  of  the 
other  part,  did  not  proceed  merely  from  a  parfi- 
monious  fyftem  relative  to  Scotland,  but  alfo 
from  a  total  negled  of  that  country,  and  a  fettled 
indifference  to  the  interefts  thereof.  Some  trifling 
funds,  the  exclufive  property  of  that  kingdom,  anc^ 
which^/iad  been  fet  apart  for  its  improvement,  were 
fuffered,  as  hath  been  mentioned,  to  lie  ufc- 
lefs  in  the  exchequer  for  a  number  of  years.  At 
length,  the  convention  of  the  royal  boroughs,  per- 
ceiving the  miferable  fituation  into  which  their 
country  had  fallen,  and  the  inattention  of  government 
to  its  relief,  held  feveral  conferences  on  the  fubjeft  i 
and,  in  February  1715-6,  unanimoufly  refolvcd 
to  addrefs  the  king  and  parliament,  that  the  monies 
fettled  by  law  for  encouraging  manufafhires  might 
be  folely  applied  to  that  purpofe,  in  fuch  manner  a» 
(hould  appear  to  them  moft  efflrdhaah 

An  aft  of  parlianaent  now  direfted  the  application 
of  the  funds  to  the  feveral  purpofes  for  whiclj  thcj^^ 
w€re  deGgned,  and  appointed  Ttoenty-one  Commijfion^ 
ersy  who  were  cntrulVed  with  the  management  ol^ 
the  fame,  and  odurr  matters  rektive  thereto. 

c  Her!: 
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H^rc  wc  perceive  fome  glimmerings  of  public 
fpirit)  and  national  exertion,  but  the  funds  were 
lb  extremely  inadequate  to  the  great  purpofes  of* 
improvement,  that  tio  general  folid  benefit  could 
be  expeAed  from  this  inftitution,  however  judicious 
in  its  proceedings.  It  wa»  a  name  without  a  fub- 
ftance;  or,  at  bed,  afforded  only  a  faint  ray  of 
hope.  Three  or400ol.  may  cmbellifh  and  improve 
a  country  town  or  borough,  but  if  circulated  amongft 
1,300,000  indigent  people,  it  lofes  its  effcd;  de- 
ceives the  induftrious  part  of  the  community,  whom 
it  ought  to  comfort ;  affords  no  ftimulus  for  inge- 
nuity, or  afliftance  in  any  plans  of  general  or  local 
utility. 

In  1736,  The  importation  duties  and  cuftoms 
levied  in  Scotland,  by  virtue  of  the  union,  with 
the  accumulating  fees  to  officers,  had  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  decayed  ports  ^  and  creeks  of  the 
kingdom,  to  the  pradice  of  fmuggling.  This  illicit 
trade  havihg  increafed  to  an  alarming  degree,  it  was 
refolvcd,  that  all  the  rigours  of  the  law  Ihould  be 
^enforced  againft  a  fmuggler,  then  under  fentence  of 
d^ath,  in  the  metropolis,  when  adangerous  commotion 
happened  amongft  the  citizens,  in  which  it  is  gene- 
rally fuppofed,  many  perfons  of  fuperior  rank  were 
fecretly  engaged. 

•'In  1740,  the  whole  fhipping  of  Edinburgh  and 
l^eith,  confifted  of 

1  Veffel  of  —  —     180  tons. 


—  from  loo  to 


,  47  veffels  carrying        —         2628 
Thefc  veffels  carriec|  on  a  petty  trade  with  Lon- 
don, .Holland,  and  the   Baltic  j  as  did  the  other 
coftern  ports,  by  means  of  a  few  barks  and  floops. 
• .  . .  »  Some 
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Some  attempts  had  been  made  by  Aberdeen,  Dum- 
fries, Air,  and  other  towns,  towards  a  plantation^ 
trade,  but  they  proved  abortive,  through  the  po- 
verty of  the  adventurers,  and  the  nation.  Glafgow,  . 
therefore,  enjoyed  this  trade  exclufively,  in  Scot- 
land; and  in  1735,  the  whole  (hipping  of  that  city 
confiftcd  of 

15  veflels  trading  to  Virginia 

J  , Bofton 

4  ■  Jamaica 

2 Antigua 

•    2  St.  Kitts 

i  Barbadoes 

4  • The  Streights  " 

1  '  Gibraltar 
y  , Stockholm 

2  ■  Holland 
6    ■ ■   ■     ■  L/)ndon 

47  foreign  traders 
^o  fmall  coafters 

67  veffels  carrying  5,600  tons 
Tonnage  of  the  whole  Scottifh  commerce,  previous 
to  the  war  1740,  viz. 

Edinburgh  and  Leith        ■  ■      ■         a,6i8 

Glafgow  ■'     ■  ■  5,609 

The  coUeftive  tonnage  of  all  the  ot;Jier^ 
ports  is  eftimlted  high  in  fuppofing  it  I 
equal  to  one  half  of  the  tonnage  em-  j  4*^  4 

ployed  in  the  above-mentioned  towns  J 


While  the  average  tonnage  of  Englifti 
/hipping,  in  1736,  7,  8,  as  appears 
by  the  ledger  of  the  infpe£tor  gene 
ral,  amounted  to  — — 


12,342 
f     476,941 


Carried  over    476,941 

C  2 
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Brought  forward    476,941 

Tonnage   of  foreign   (hips  loaded  ini         06  Si'j 

England  —  —   j  '     ' 

Being  in  the  proportion  of  40  to  i  503,568 

•  In  1745,  fome  difaffefted  chieftains  in  the  Hig^« 
lands,  encouraged  by  the  poverty  and  difcontents  of 
the  nation,  entered  heartily  into  the  caufe  of  the 
pretender^  who  in  his.manifello<;^  promifed  to  dif- 
folve  the  treaty  of  union,  but  the  preibyterians,  and 
the  nation  in  general^  remained  firm  to  the  prefent 
government. 

This  rebellion  being  quelled,  and  peace  reftored 
at  home  and  abroad,  the  benefus  of  the  American 
commerce  began  to  raile  the  fpirits  of  the  nation^ 
though  tha(  trade  was  ftiU  confined  to  Glafgow  and 
its  neighbourhood^  Thefe  bright  profpeds  were, 
however,  of  fhprt  duration  :  the  American  war  not 
only  deprived  that  city  of  the  only  commercial  benefit 
which  Scotland  reaped  from  the  union,  but  alfo  its 
property  due  by  the  Americans,  to  a  great  amount  j 
and  three-fourths  of  the  (hipping,  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy>.  many  of  theta  with  valuable 
cargoes. 

•  In  1776,  America  prohibited  all  intercourfc  witii 
Great  Britain  i  and,  in  1783,  their  independency 
was  acknowledged  by  the  treaty  of  peace.  In 
confequcnce  of  this  event,  the  cxclufive  trade  to 
thofe  provinces,  which  the  Scots  had  deariy  pur- 
chafed  at  the  union,  vanifhed  $  while  other  nations 
now  enjoy  great^-r  privileges  in  that  quarter,  than 
rthe  inhabitants  of  Britain. 

In  1780,  the  Englifh  miniftry  admitted  Ireland 
lo  a  free  trade  with  the  Weft  Indies,  though  the  cx»- 
clufive  commerce  to  thefe  itlands  had  alfg  been  pur* 
chafed  by  the  Scots,  in  the  lame  treaty. 

Though  the  nation  were  thus  deprived  of  their 
hereditary  rights,  for  which  they  had  abolifhed  their 
parliament^  their  trading  company,  and  taken  upon 

themfelvc5 
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tbemfelvcs  thekr  proportion  of  England's  debts,  thea 
contrafted  j  tjicy  ^erc  now  burdened  with  extras 
ordinary  taxes,  excifes  and  duties,  without  any  con^ 
fidetation  being  made  for  the  lofs  of  America,  an4 
the  admitting  Ireland  to  participate  in  the  Weft 
India  commerce,  by  which  England  made  her  peace 
with  that  kingdom,  partly  at  the  expence  of  Scotr 
land,  who  lofes  proportionally  to  what  Ireland  gain^^ 
by  this  donation. 

.  Under  thcfc  depreiCng  circumftances,-the  fpirited 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Glafgow,  directed  their  rcr 
maining  capital  towards  new  channels,  chiefly  ma«> 
nufaffcures  of  cottons,  linens,  and  other  denomina^ 
tions ;  but  while  thefe  were  in  their  infancy,  and  be*" 
fore  the  traders  had  eftablifhed  a  regular  correfpon-^ 
dence  in  this  line,  fome  cncrties  to  government,  and 
to  the  profpcrity  of  both  kingdoms,  fuggeftcd  the 
idea  of  .heavy  excifes  upon  every  fpecies  of  thofc 
branches.  Thus,  while  England  was,  with  one  h^nd, 
depriving  the  ScottiQi  nation  of  the  fruits  of  their 
purchafe,  flie  was  taxing  them,  with  the  other  hand^ 
as  if  the  fame  right  had  exifted,  in  equity,  fo  to  do. 

Commotions  and  murmurings  have  confequently 
pervaded  the  whole  kingdom;  every  man  complains 
of  thofe  burdens  which  lie  heavieft,  declaring  his  in^ 
ability  to  fupport  himfelf  and  family  under  fuch  ac*^ 
cumulated  contributions.  Manufadures,  fait,  can* 
dies,  even  the  fmall  half-ftarved  horfe,  and  the 
paltry  cart,  are  fubjedt  to  the  fame'taxes,  as  thofe  of 
greater  magnitude,  in  ufe  over  England. 

Almoft  equally  diftrefling  are  the  impofitions  of 
cuftom-houfe  officers,  which,  under  various  names 
and  pretences,  they  had  carried  to  fuch  a  height,  as 
rouft  have^ncarly  annihilated  the  river  navigation, 
and  greatly  cramped  the  coafting  trade,  had  not 
the  royal  borouglis  awoke  from  their  fupinenefs,  and 
put  a  check  to  this  iniquitous  bufineis. 

Having  thus  dated  the  account  between  both 

Jung<k>ins  for  thefe  laft  500  years>  the  c%|idid  £ng«* 
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lifti  reader  will  acknowledge  the  Equity  of  relaxing 
in  the  article  of  taxation  in  Scotland,  being  the  only 
reparation  which  England  can  make  for  the  lofs  of 
America,  and  the   conceffion  to  Ireland s  without 
taking  into  the  account,  the  dcftrudivc    wars    of 
the  Edwards  and  Henries,  the  intrigues  of  queen 
Elizabeth,     the    plunders    by    Cromwell's    army, 
or  the  facrifice  ot  the  Darien   fettlcmcnt :  and  it 
muft   afford  a  pleafing  rdfledion  to  every  friend 
of  both  kingdoms,  when   he  confidcrs  that  what 
ihall  be  granted  or  remitted  by  England,  on  the 
^inciple  of  juftice,  will  be  repaid  ten-fold,   and 
through  a  thoufand  channels,   by   her  induftrious 
fellow  fubjedls,  fo  foon  as  the  whole  nation  fliall  be 
put  into  adion.     In  this  view,  therefore,  Jufiice  is 
only  anodier  word  for  Utility^  or  expediency,  by 
which  England  may  be  greatly  benefited-     Nor  will 
any  indulgence  refpe<Eling  taxes   in  Scotland,    be 
found  fo  prejudicial   to   the   public    revenue,    as 
may,  on  the  firft  view,  be  imagined.  Though  immc- 
diatelyon  figningthe  articlesof  union,  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Scotland  was  over-run  with  revenue  officers, 
the  grofs  produce  of  excifes  and  duties  did  little  more 
than  defray  the  expence  of  colledking  and  management. 
The  new  boards  of  cuftoms  and  excife  alone  ab- 
forbcd  a  confiderable  part  of  what  their  inferiors 
were  employed  in   coUefting.     In  fa6t,  there  were 
no  fources  from  which  to  draw  a  revenue;  nomanu* 
failures,  and  fcarcely  any  fhipping  beyond  coaftcra 
and  coal  veflels.     Even  fo  late  as  the  commencement 
of  the  laft  war,  the  neat  revenue  of  Scotland   was 
found,  upon  an  average  of  3  years,  ending  in  1773, 
to  be  only  163,598!.  in  the  coUedting  and  manage- 
ment    of  which,  the  people  were   burdened   with 
43,2531.     The  excifes  and  cuftoms  have  increafed 
fincc  that  time  j  but,  when  we  confider  the  nature  of 
the  articles  which  have  been  thus  re-taxed,  there  will 
be  no  great  reafon  to  boaft  of  an  increafing  revenue. 
They  confil^chiefly  of  duties  or  excifes  on  fait,  candles, 
infant  manufa&uresj  farmers  horfes,  carts,  and  other 

articlesj 
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articles^  which  the  people'  declare  they  cannot  pay* 
But  the  moft  extraordinary  circumftancc  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Scottifh  revenue  is  this  5  that  though  tht 
Highland  counties^  viz.  Argyle,  Invernefs^  Rofs> 
Sutherland^  Caithnefs,  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
iflands,  compofing  one  half  of  the  kingdom^  havq 
been  faddled  with  coUedtors  of  revenue  finice  the 
union;  yet  it  appears,  that  infteadof  any  public  ad-* 
vantages  therefrom^  government  have  adlually  been 
lofcrs  by  it,  . 
In  i782>  the  grofs  produce  of  cuf- -I  g 

toms  in  thcfe  6  counties  was         j      ^  ^  ^ 
Espcnces  *—  —  •  ,3105  11     7 

Exccfs  of  payments  made  good  from  ^ 
other  ports^  and  lofs  to  govern-  I 
ment  —  —  J 


And  that  the  grofs  amount 
cife  in  thefe  counties 
was  — 

And  tHe  cxpence^ 


3nt  of  ex-1 

in   1782,? 
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From  which  deduft  the  lofs  upon 
the  cuftoms,  as  above  ftated 

£.     710     17   10 

Neat  annual  revenue  of  late  years ;  but  if  we 
could  ftate  the  whole  grofs  revenue  from  1707  to  the 
prcfent  time,  and  the  per  centra  expencc  in  colledt^ 
ing  and  management,  it  would  probably  appear, 
that  government  have  loft  confulerably  by  thofe 
counties  fince  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  the 
land'-tax  excepted  j  while  the  poor  people  iiave  been 
laid  under  double  contributions  during  this  lon^ 
period,  merely  to  fupport  a^fet  of  men  in  idlcnefs. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  revenue  of  Scotland  is  little 
hiore  than  a  name;  #ior  can  it  beothcrwilc  for  feve* 

iflancj  ..i 
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nd  tges,  without  endangering  the  tranquillity  of  the 
lAand ;  neither  do  I  perceivcj  in  the  whole  circle  of 
^rittOi  politicsj.any  meafure  that  will  contribute  ib 
tflentially  to  the  harmonyi  profperity,  and  ftrength  of 
tbefe  kingdoms^  as  the  remiffion  of  revenue  from 
Stodand^  the  land^taX)  and  fu€h  duties  and  excifes 
as  may  be  neceflary  for  the  regulation  of.  trade  with 
England,  excepted. 

•  Let  the  annual  drain  from  Scotland,  by  its  parliav 
mentary  rcprefcntatives,  &c.  amounting  to  6oo^oooL 
the  balance  of  trade  againftthat  country^  amounting 
to  300,0001.  and  the  revenue  arifmg  from  Englifh 
goods  confumed  in  Scotland,  be  placed  to  its  credit 
account,  and  the  jdea  of  extorting  further  draip^  in 
the  prefent  ftate  of  the  kingdom,  faddled  alfo  with 
tlie  expence  and  fees  of  officers,  will  appear  impoli* 
tic  to  every  maA  who  (hall  invcftigate  the  fubje^^  as 
a  citizen  of  the  world. 

Thefc  matters  are  ftated  more  fully  in  the  cotirfe 
of  the  work,~where  it  is  alfo  propofcd  that  the  neat 
i:e venue  arifmg  from  the  land-tax,  regulating  duties 
and  excifes,  may  be  folely  appropriated  to  the  im- 
provement of  that  long-negle£tcd  country,  whereby 
It  WOUI4,  in  this  refpcft,.  be  put  on  a  footing  with 
£ngland,  and  with  Ireland,  where  millions  havtf 
been  expended  on  works  of  national  utility. 

Should  thefc  thoughts  meet  the  approbation  of 
the  public,  the  objefts  which  feem  to  claim  the  firft 
attention,  are, 

I.  To  open  a  communication  from'Lochfinc  to 
the  Weft  Sea,  by  Loch  Crinan. 

d.  To  raife,  at  lead,  one  ihiall  market-town  oa 
the  weft-coaft  of  the  main  land. 

3.  To  ereft  lighthoufes,  beaccms,  and  buoys. 

4.  To  open  carriage- roads  in  the  North  Highi* 
}ands^  between  the  two  feas. 

5.  To  cleanfe,  deepen,  or  repair  decayed  har- 
bours, extend  new  ones ;  and, 

Laftly,  To  grant  fuch  bounticis  on  bufles  and  boats, 
.as «may  enable  the  Scottiih  fi(hers  to  go  to  market 
OH  equal  terms  with  Ireland^  Swedqi^  and  Norway. 
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IMMODERATE  ambitibn^  the  love  of  empire, 
or  the  thirft  of  wealth,  have  moft  generally  in- 
fluenced the  councils  of  nations,  whether  civilized, 
or  in  a  ftatc  of  nlde  barbarianifm.  To  fuch  ignoble 
motives  is  owing  that  endlefs  feries  of  wars,  devafta*- 
tions,  and  robberies,  which,  inftead  of  giving  ftability 
to  the  conquering  ftate,  hath  invariably  haftened  its 
fall.  Of  this  truth  thehiftory  of  mankind  abounds 
in  examples.  All  thofe  potent  empires  which  fuc- 
ceffively  governed  the  antient  world,  had  their  rife, 
their  meridian,  and  their  decline.  By  violence  they 
Jkcquired  extenfive  dominion  j  the  fame  means  became 
ncceffary  to  maintain,  or  defend,  that  dominion;  till 
at  length,  fome  neighbouring  ftate,  or  combination 
of  ftates,  equally  afpiring,  fubverted  the  whole  fabric 
of  power,  which  they  transferred  to  themfelves,  which 
they  for  a  while  retained,  and  which  they  in  their 
turn  loft,  together  with  their  freedom  and  their* 
name.  So  complete  hath  been  the  extinftion  of  thofe 
ftates,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  Sacred,  and  fdnid 
remains  of  prophane  writings,  corroborated,  were  it 
neccffary,  by  infcriptions,  medals,  ftatues,  and  ruins 
of  ftupcndous  architefturc,  which  have  reached  our 
times,  we  could  have  no  conception  that  fuch  mighty 
empires  ever  cxifted. 

.  A  Our 
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Our  own  i(lan4>  though  capable  of  fupplyiflg  iti 
inhabitants  in  all  the  real  neceffaries  of  lite,  befides 
a  furplus  ,whcrewith  to  carry  on  a  beneficial  traffic 
with  its  neighbours,  hath  long  been  cbnvulfed 
through  the  phrenfy  of  conqueft,  both  within  itfelf> 
and  beyond  thofc  limits  w^hich  nature  marked  out  as 
its  proper  boundary^  As  Britain  is  an  epitome  of 
the  world,  fo  are  its  annals,  in  all  refpedts  fimilar  to 
thofc  of  the  great  theatre  by  which  it  is  environed. 

No  fooner  had  the  fucceflbrs  of  the  Norman  hero 
cftabliihed  themfclves  firmly  on  the  throne  of  En- 
gland, than  they  began  to  contemplate  new  fchemes 
of  conqueft,  whereby  their  dominions  might  be  en- 
larged, and  their  power  raifed  above  that  of  their 
contemporaries. 

The  objedl  of  thofe  defigns  was  nothing  lefs  than 
the  fovcrcignty  of  France,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Wales :  arid  it  is  fcarcely  in  the  power  of  language 
to  convey  a  full  idea  of  the  calamities  which  thole 
princes  entailed  upon  mankind,  through  a  fucceifioh 
of  ages,  in  the  profecution  of  their  ambitious  fcheme^ 
of  aggrandifcmcnt.  The  burthen  of  thofe  wars  fell 
particularly  on  Scotland,  and  the  northern  counties 
of  England,,  owing  to  the  obftinate  refiftance  of  the 
Scots  I  who,  during  a  period  of  fixty  years,  not  only 
defended  their  freedom  with  Angular  bravery,  but 
alfo  carried  the  war  into  England  itfclf,  where  they 
abundantly  retaliated  the  violences  which  had  defo- 
lated  their  country.  The  efFefts  of  thofe  mutual  in- 
roads are  ftill  vifible  on  the  borders  of  both  king- 
doms i  and  it  will  require  fomc  ages  before  cultiva- 
tion, manufactures,  and  populatieo,  can  be  brought 
to  an  equality  with  the  interior  parts. 

In  return  for  the  continual  drain  of  money,  the 
waftc  of  blood,  and  all  the  inconvenicncies  which  a 
hoftile  nation  muft  unavoidably  fuftain,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  England  at  the  prefent  period  poffeffes 
nothing  more  than  the  fovereignty  of   the  fmalL 

country 
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country  of  Wales,  and  the  town  of  Berwick  upon 
-Tweed.  Thus  all  the  expcnfivc  arnnaments,  and 
fplendid  yiAorics  of  thofe  warlike  nnonarchs,  whofe 
names  are  mentioned  with  admiration  by  every  En- 
glifhman,  ferved  only  to  impoverifli  their  fubjefts, 
and  defblate  their  country,  which  was  fo  greatly  re- 
duced by  thofe  exertions,  that,  had  not  the  fea  proved 
a  barrier  of  defence,  it  muft  have  become  a  prpvince 
to  the  kingdom  which  it  had  long  ftruggled  to 
fubjeA. 

But  though  the  projefts  of  the  middle  ages  were 
barbarous  in  their  objeA,  calamitous  in  their  ope- 
ratiou)  and  delufivr  in  the  fcquel ;  yet  this  nation, 
inftead  of  reprobating  the  deftruftivc  meafures  of 
their  anceftors,  hath  confiderably  improved  upon 
themv 

It  was  left  to  the  a^ra  of  the  Revolution  *  to  deviie 
an  engine,  by  which  we  might  not  only  deftroy,  and 
be  deftroyed,  upon  the  European  continent  i  but 

*  Nothibg  is  hereby  meant  refpe^ing  the  principles  of  the  Re« 
volution ;  and  though  the  Whigs  tii  il  fet  the  eauunple  of  borrowing 
money  upon  the  public  credit,  with  a  view  to  ilrengthen  the  pro- 
tedant  intereft,  in  the  eflabhilinient  of  a  new  fucceUion,  we  find 
Hiem  early  diipofed  to  redeem  thofe  debts,  inibmuch  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  them  was  one  of  the  fir  ft  objects  of  parliamentary  attention,  at 
the  acceifion  9f  the  prefent  royal  family.  This  gave  rife,  in  the  year 
i;i6,  to  a  celebrated  Icheme,  of  which  Sir  Robert  Walpolc  was 
the  father.  **  All  the  taxes  charged  \vith  the  national  debt  were 
now  made  peipetual,  and  digcftcd  into  f/jree  fiinds,  called  the  aggrt'- 
gau^  the  i^iif  Seaf  and  the  gtneral  funds.  At  the  fame  time  a 
confidcrable  faring  was  obtained,  by  the  redu&ion  of  intereft  from 
6  to  c  per  cent,  and  this  laving,  together  with  former  favings, 
and  all  that  fliould  afterwards  arife,  were  to  be  coliedted  into  a 
fourth  fitnd,  diftingiiiilied  under  the  name  of  the  s  i  n  k  t  n  o  f  u  n  d> 
the  account  of  which  was  to  be  kept  feparate,  and  the  whole  produce 
^roprbted  innolably  to  the  payment  of  the  national  debt. 
Abom  the  year  1728,  however,  the  4ame  Sir  Robert  Walpole  began 
the  praflice  df  alienating  this  fund ;  and  in  173  5  it  was  even  antici- 
pa;ed  and  mortgaged.  Thus  then  expired,  after  an  exiftence  of  about 
ele\Tn  years,  the  finking  A*//— that  facred  blcffin^— once  the 
nation's  only  hope — ^prematurely  and  cruelly  deftroyca  by  its  own 
parent ! " 

A  ft  alfo 
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alfo  enabled  to  extend  the  calamities  of  war  to  cverjr 
quarter  of  the  world.  Of  all  the  inventions  for  the 
deftrudion  of  the  human  fpecies,  this  hath  proved 
the  moft  effeftual  j  .neither  can  the  moft  ferijle  ima- 
gination propofc  a  method,  whereby  a  commercial 
jaation  may,  with  greater  expedition  and  facility> 
transfer  its  trade  and  manufadturcs  to  its  rivals  in 
arts  and  arms.  This  device  is  called  Futiding  \  or  ia 
other  words,  anticipating  the  property  of  pofterity, 
without  conveying  to  that  pofterity  any  permanent 
equivalent,  whereby  it  may  difcharge  the  burdens 
thus  ungenepoufly  entailed  upon  it,  as  will  appear 
by  the  following  retrofpeftive  view  of  events  from 
the  Revolution  in  i688>  to  theprefcnt  tiiiie,  * 

Sketch  of  the  Brkijh  Politics  and  IVars  from  tU  Re-^ 
valution  to  the  Tear  1784,  including  the  Origin  and 
Progrefs  of  the  national  Debt — Dijmembermenty  and 
rapid  Fall  of  the  Empire — Perukus  Situation  of 
Government i  and  the  Nation  in  general-^PFar  the 
Cauje  of  our  own  DiftreffeSy  and  thofe  which  we  have 
brought  upon  a  confiderahle  Part  of  Mankind. 

When  William  prince  of  Orange  alcended  th« 
throne  of  thcfe  kingdoms  in  1688,  his  cotemporary, 
Lewis  XIV,  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  nati(^,  panting 
after  military  fame,  was  meditating  the  eftablifhment 
of  the  French  monarchy  over  Europe ;  a  projedt 
which  gave  rife  to  a  general  confederacy,  who  chofc 
William  as  their  generaliffimo,  or  commander  ia 
chief,  againft  the  common  enemy. 

That  war  was  carried  on  with  varioits  fuccefs  dur- 
ing eight  years,  when  a  general  peace  was  concluded 
.  at  Ryfwick,  withotit  any  material  benefit  to  either 
of  the  contending  parties  J  and  England,  at  the  death 
of  king  William  in  1701,  found  rtfelf  involved  ia 
^he  firfi  national  debt^  which  amounted  to  the.ther> 
unheard-of  fum  of  jf ,  16,000,000 

Queca 
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Queen  Anne  refumed  the  war  with  re-'^ 
doubled  vigour,  wherem  the  allie§, 
under  the  tommand  of  prince  Eugene 
and  the  duke  of  Marlborotigh,  gained 
fnany  brilliant  viftories,  but  could  not 
prevent  Lewis  from  fixing  his  grand- 
ibn  upon  the  tlirone  of  Spain,  which . 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  family  al- 
liance or  compaft,  that  ftill  fubfifts, 
though  faintly,  between  thofe  king- 
doms.   On  the  other  hand,  the  events 
of  war  put  England  in  pofleflion  of  ^55,000,000 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca  in  the  Medi- 1 
terranean  ;    and  the  French   ceded  j. 
Newfpundland  and  Hudfon's  Bay  In 
North  America ;  alfo  the  fole  poflef- 
lion  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Chriftophcr 
in  the  Weft  Indies,   *The  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded  at  Utrecht  in 
1713.*  And the^ational debt,  foon  af- 
ter the  death  of  the  queen  in  17 14, 
liad  increafed,   by  the  war,    to  the 
alarming  fum  of 
Debt,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  f 

in   1740,   after  a  peace  of  twenty- ^  46,000,000 
fcven  years       -    -        --         -         i        .      / 
At  that  time,  England  again  embarked' 
in  a  war  with  Spain^on  account  ofAme- 
rica;  and,  foon  after,  with  France,  in 
fupport  of  the  queen  of  Hungary. 
Many  battles  were  fought  by  fea  and 
land,withvariousfuccefs;  and  in  1748  ^3^*000,000 
a  peace  was  concluded  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pclle,  the  bafis  of  which  was  the  refli- 
tution  of  all  places  taken  during  the 
war,  by  either  of  the  parties,  but  which 
-    increafcd  the  debt  of  England    — 

A  3  Debt, 
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Debt,  at  the  end  of  the  war  in  1748         78,ooo,ooe 

• Reduced  in  1755,  ^^^^  *  peace) 

of  feven  years  •  *  ^ 


3,000,000 


Debt,  at  the  commencetnent  of  the  war )  ■   .  ^     ___ 

in  1755  .  -  -  -       ^75,000,000 

Before  Great  Britain  had  been  able  to 

reduce  a  tenth  part  of  the  debt  occa- 

fioned  by  the  preceding  war,  ihe  was 

called  upon,  by  herAmerican  colonies, 

to  arm  in  their  defence,  againft  the 

encroachments  of  the  French  on  the 

back  fettlements  -,  and  here  we  have 

the  origin  of  the  moft  extenfive  war, 

as  Lord  Chatham  termed  it,  in  which  ^7 1,000,000 

England  had  ever  been  engaged.     It 

was  alfo  the  moft  glorious   to  this 

country,  both  by  land  and  fea,  and 

put  us  in  pofTeflion  of  Canada,  and 

the  two  Floridas,  in  America ;  Gre- 

hada,  St.  Vincent,   Dominica,   and 

Tobago,  in  the  Weft  Indies ;  but  in- 
volved us  in  a  frefh  debt  of 
Debt,  at  the  end  of  the  war  in  1763      "146,000,000 
■  ■  Reduced  in  1775,  after  a  peace  J 

of  twelve  years,  -  -         J 


10,000,000 


Debt,  at  Midfummer  1775  *  136,000,000 

While  England  was  cxhaufting  itfelf  ineftablifhing 
and  protefting  the  American  colonies,  the  idea  of 
impofing  a  flight  taxation,  fuitable  to  the  abilities  of 
thofe  colonies,  had  been  fuggefted  during  the  admi- 
niftration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole ;  but  that  fagacious 
ftatefman  declared,  that  he  would  leave  the  colonies 
as  he  had  found  them,  and  that  his  fucceifors  might 
have  the  honour  of  firft  opening  this  new  fource  of 
revenue.  After  the  peace. of  1763,  the  expediency 
of  American  taxation  gained  ftrength,  in  pr6portion 

to 
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to  the  alarming  increafe  of  the  debt  contrafted  in  the 
acquifition  of  Canada,  when  the  French  power  was 
fecaily  annihilated  in  that  part  of  the  continent,  and 
when  every  impediment  that  tended  to  obftruft  the 
growing  wealth  of  the  colonies  had  been  removed. 
The  experiment  w?.s  made  during  the  adminiftration 
of  George  Grenvilfe,  by  a  flight  tax  on  paper  ufed 
in  deeds,  called  The  Siamp  AS.  It  oqcafioned  an  uni- 
verfal  ferment  throughout  America,  and  was  re- 
pealed by  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham.  A  fucceed- 
ing  adminiftration  unfortunatelyrefumed  the  meafure 
of  American  taxation,  by  a  duty  upon  tea,  of  no  more 
than  three  pence  per  pound.  This  impofition  the 
people  of  America  alfo  rcjefted,  threw  the  tea  orer- 
board,  and  flew  to  arms  j  the  event  of  which  was, 
the  entire  feparation  of  that  country,  now  the  S^hir^ 
tttn  States y  from  Great  Britain,  which  thereby  loft, 
not  only  the  fovereignty  over  its  hereditary  colonies, 
but  the  exclufivc  trade  of  thofc  colonies,which  is  now 
bid  open  to  all  mankind.  Thefe  unfavourable  cir- 
cumftances  invoked  us  alfo  in  a  general  war  with 
the  principal  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  of  whom 
we  purchafed  peace,  by  acknowledging  the  American 
independence,  and  ceding  to  thofe  ftates  the  richeft 
part  of  Canada;  to  Spain,  Minorca  and  the  two  Flo- 
ridas ;  to  France,  the  valuable  ifland  of  Tobago  in 
the  Weft  Indies  j  Goree,  and  Senegal,  on  the  coaft 
of  Africa  i  befides  the  reftitution  to  the  latter  king- 
dom, of  St.  Lucia,  and  all  places  which  we  had 
taken  during  the  war,  in  the  Eaft  Indies;  circum- 
ftances  extremely  humiliating  to  the  dignity  of 
Britain,  fatal  to  her  reputation,  and  injurious  to  her 
commerce.  This  was  not  all.  The  national  debt, 
which,  attheconunenccmentof  the  war  in  1775,  ^^' 
136,000,0001.  had  increafed,  atMidfummer  1784,  to 
a8o,ooo,oool.  Confcquently  the  lofmg  of  America 
hath  more  than  doubled  the  national  debt,  and  the 
burdens  of  the  people. 

A  4  Total 


t 
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Total  amount  of  debt  owing  to  thei 

creditors  of  the  public,  at  Mid-  [  280,000,000 

.  fummer  1784  -  -         J ^ 

The  annual  intcrcft  of  dittp,  includ--! 

ing  the  expqnce  pf  management,  is  [ 

fuppdled  to  be  .J 

J-- e  ditto  per  day    £.27^397 

The  peace  eftablilhment,   includifjg) 

the  civil  lift|  above  \ 


IO,000/X)Q 


5,000,00a 


To  be  raifed  by  the  public  annually  £.  15,090,000 
f       '    ■  ditto  per  day  iC'4i>095 
Neat  amount  of  the  annual  revenue," 

arifing  fr-om  cuftoms,  e^^cife,  and 

taxes,    at    Michaelmas  1783,    4s 

ftated  by  Dr.  Price,  lAS^^^l^l^S^  f-  H.507i70J 

Additional  taxes  June  1783,  efti- 

mated  at  j^. 560,000.      Ditto  July 

andAuguft  1784,  £*S3^y^^^ 

Surplus  of  the  annual  expence,  above 
the  annual  revenue,  for  which  ad- 
ditional taxes  muft  be  levied,  or 
favings  appropriated,  befides  the 
arrears  not  yet  brought  to  account,  L  492,^97 
the  deficiencies  in  new  taxes,  and 
a  million  which  muft  be  raifed,  for 
a  given  number  of  ycarsj,  to  liqui- 
date the  national  debt. 

Peace  with  all  the  world,  and  that  for  a  long 
continuance,  is,  therefbre,  our  only  hope,  and 
ought  to  be  the  ardent  wifh  of  every  friend  of  his 
country,  and  of  humanity.  For  almoft:  a  century 
paft,*  England  hath  dazzled  the  eyes  of  mankind 


*  The  years  of  peace  fince  the  Revolutioa 

■        ■'  , of  war  ■■'■        ■»< 


with 
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with  the  brilliancy  of  its  campaigns  ih  Flanders,  and 
Germany  5  in  fupporting  the  houfes  of  Auftria  and 
Brandenburg,  and  fecuring  the  Dutch  barrier^  But 
though  one  hundred  millions  have  been  thujs  fpent 
in  continental  wars  and  fubfidies,  neither  the  Dutch 
nor  the  Germany  came  forth  in  defence  of  their  be.-i 
nefa^ors,  whom  they  faw  engaged  in  the  unequal 
ftruggle  that  difmembered  the  Britifh  empire. 

Beyond  the  Atlantic,  we  fliall  perceive  a  ftill 
greater  drain  of  Englifli  treafure.  The  money 
granted  fay  parliament  in  bounties,  towards  en* 
couraging  the  growth  of  Americaii  produce  j  the 
fums  expended  in  fupport  of  the  civil  eftablifhments 
of  thofc  colonies  during  their  infant  ftate  j  in  de- 
fending them  againft  the  French  and  Indians; 
ereding  forts,  harbours,  and  other  public  works ; 
have  been  raifed  by  the  fubjefts  of  chefer  kingdoms 
only,  though  other  nations  are  now  invjted  to  reap 
the  fruits  thereof, 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  fairly  eftimate  our  dif-» 
burfements  in  cftablifhing,  protefting,  and  lofing,^ 
the  American  colonics,  at  two  hundred  and  fixty 
millions  fterling.  In  this  eftimate  is  included  the 
whole  cxpence  of  the  two  late  wars  i  for,  though 
the  operations  of  thefe  wars  extended  to  evtry 
quarter  of  the  globe,  yet  the  expence  ought  properly 
to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  that  country  for 
which  we  engaged,  or  were  involved,  in  both 
wars. 

Gibraltar  *  and  Minorca  have  been  in  our  hands 
near  eighty  years,  and  we  cannot  value  the  peaco 
cftablifhmcnt  atlefs  than  half  a  million  per  annurti.^ 

In  this  eftimate  we  include  the  military  expence 
pf  fix  or  feven  thoufand  troops;  ftores^  hire  of 
tranfports ;  crefting  new  batteries,   and  otherwiftsi 

*  See  a  pamphlet,  entitled  *«  Thi;  Propriety  of  retaining  Gi& 
isdt;ir  i*T)paniauy  confidcrcd.  '* 

ftrengthening 
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firengthening  the  works.  Confeqtientlyi  the  keep- 
ing and  defending  a  barren  rock^  with  an  indifier* 
ent  harbour;  and  a  poor,  unprofitable  ifland,  with  a 
good  harbour,  have  coft  near  forty  millions,  fince 
the  years  1704 — 8,  when  they  were  annexed  to  the 
Britilh  crown. 

Recapitulation  of  money  fuppofed  to  have  been 
expended  by  Great  Britain  in  foreign  parts,  or  on 
account  of  foreign  connections,  fince  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

On  German  affairs  •  100,000,000 

—  American  ditto        -        •     a6o,ooo,ooo 
— ^  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  40,000,000 


/.400,000,00a 
Being  above  /.  4,000,000  every  year,  and  for 
which  we  pofTefs  no  adequate  confideration,  no  ex- 
clufive,  permanent  fource  of  trade ;  but  which,  on 
the  contrary,  hath  enhanced  the  price  of  manufac- 
tures, endangered  our  commercial  intercourfe  with 
mankind,  and  deprived  the  nation  of  the  comfort- 
able, unmolefted  enjoyment  of  thofe  gifts,  which 
nature  hath  fo  liberally  provided  for  all  ranks  and 
denominations  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  fum  total  raifed  by  Great  Britain  within  the 
iamc  period  exceeds  ^f.  750,000,000;  of  which, 
above  /r.  aao,ooo,ooo  have  a&ually  been  paid  for 
the  intereft  of  public  debts ;  and,  of  this,  a 
confiderable  part,  fuppofed  to  be  at  prefent 
/.  1,000,000  annually,  was  drawn  out  of  the  king- 
dom by  foreigners. 

If,  to  the^.  750,000,00c  coIle£ked  from  the  in- 
habitants by  taxation  and  duties,  we  add  the  vari- 
ous inconveniences,  interruptions,  loffes,  and  extra 
expences,  Tuftained  by  the  merchants,  and  the 
Eaft-India  Company ;  the  manufafturers,  and 
other    individualsj    during    our  late    wars,    the 

aggregate 
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aggregate  amount  will  not  fall  greatly  (hort  of 
£.  1,000,000,000,  within  the  fpace  of  ninety- fir 
years,  or  £,  10,416,670  per  annum.  Such  wefe 
the  ailonifhing  refources  drawn  from  the  natural 
produce  of  the  ifland,  the  ingenuity,  induftry,  and 
commerce  of  the  people ;  and  fuch,  alfo,  haVe  been 
the  impolitic  obttruftions  and  burdens  laid  upon 
that  commerce,  and  thofe  people. 

Still  more  painful  ia  the  recital,  is,  the  dreadful 
eftimate  of  lives  loft  in  battle,  by  (bipwreck,  and 
other  accidents  of  war.  Unhappily  for  the  human 
Ipecies,  the  confliAs  in  which  we  engage  arc  not 
confined  to  France  and  England  only.  Whenever 
thefe  rival  kingdoms  commence  hoftilities,  they 
draw,  into  the  deftruftive  quarrel,  a  confiderable 
portion  of  mankind,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  over 
a  great  part  of  the  habitable  world. 

The  favages  of  America,  armed  with  their  horrid 
inftruments  of  death,  march  out  with  frantic  rage^ 
and  frightful  fhrieks,  eager,  as  their  war  fongs  ex* 
prefs  it,  to  drink  the  blood  of  Englifiimen,  or 
Frenchmen,  againft  whom  they  happen  to  be  ref- 
peftivcly  led  on,  by  either  of  the  contending 
parties. 

In  the  Weft  Indies,  the  fugaf  iflands  are  kept  in 
continual  alarm,  fubduing  and  being  fubdued  al- 
ternately. Property  is  continually  fluftuating  j  and 
the  man  who  reckoned  upon  thoufands  to  day,  fees 
hifnfelf  a  beggar  on  the  morrow. 
"  In  Afia,  the  calamities  occafioned  by  our  national 
quarrels  are  ftill  more  complicated  and  diftreffing. 
Throughout  the  whole  fouthern  divifion  of  that 
immenfe  country,  every  Ihore,  every  fea,  and  navi- 
gable river,  becomes  hoftile.  The  princes  of  thofe 
-regions,  though  they  have  no  natural  concern  in 
European  difputes,  are  not  permitted  to  remain 
neuter.  They  are  induced  by  threats,  bribery,  or 
intriguCj  to  aft  as  atUxiliaries  in  the  armies  of  fo- 
reign 
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reign  invaders^  and  as  principals  againft  eachother» 
Thu5,  thieir  unhappy  fubjcfts  are  involved  in  a 
double  war;  mutual  retaliation  of  injuries  lays 
whole  provinces  wafte,  fparing  neither  age, 
ftx,  nor  condition.  The  lives,  the  property,  and 
whatever  is  valuable  to  mankind,  are  facrificed  to 
the  quarrels  of  nations  who  live  at  the  diftance  of 
eight  thoufand  miles. 

The  lives  thus  cut  off,  in  various  parts  of  the 
globe,  fince  the  Revolution,  cannot  be  fewer  than 
half  a  million  of  Britlfh  fubjefbs,  and  European  al- 
lies, bcfides  the  Afiatic  lift,  amounting  to  near  four 
millions  of  induftrious,  inoffenfive  inhabitants,  kil- 
led, or  ftarved  j*  and,  if  to  thefc  accounts  we  add 
the  loffes  on  the  part  of  France,  and  her  allies,  wc 
may  fairly  eftimate  the  whole  to  be  from  five  to  fix 
millions  of  people,  who  have  fallen  facrifices  to  war 
and  faniine,  in  all  their  horrible  fhapes,  and  for 
which  thefc  rival  kingdoms  are,  in  a  great  meafure» 
refponfiblc ;  for,  it  is  a  truth,  which  cannot  be  re- 
futed, that  to  their  unbounded  thirft  of  power,  do- 
minion, •  and  commercial  eftablifliments,  hath  been 
chiefly  owing  this  wafte  of  the  human  fpecies,  be- 
fides  the  calamities  iuftained  by  the  furvivors  of 
thofc  defolating  fc*nes,  abroad;  while,  at  home, 
the  train  of  diftreffes  which  war  entails  upon  many 
individuals,  and  families,  exceeds  all  conception  ; 
and,  were  their  refpeftive  cafes  brought. into  view, 
it  would  fill  the  moft  obdurate  heart  with  horror. 
Deprived  of  huft)ands,  parents,  fons,  or  brothers  i 
reduced,  at  the  fame  time,  from  cafe  and  affluence, 
to  indigence,  and  all  the  mortifications  of  depen- 
dence, is  the   lot  of  thoufands  j   who,  friendLlcfs, 

*  See  an  account  of  the  famipe  in  Bengal  1769,  70,  as  pub« 
tiihed  throughout  Europe  by  the  Abbe  Raynal.  See  alfo  Dodlley'i 
Animal  Regifter,  vol.  XIV.  page  205.  Ami,  for  a  general  view 
pf  the  Britifli  tranfac^ions  in  Bengal,  fince  it  became  a  part  of  oup 
iunpire,  lee  Burke's  Speech,  Dec,  i,  1783, 

vnnoticed,^ 
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tinnodced)  prde{pi{ed>  bewail  ire  fiknce  the  lofs  of 
vrhatcver  was  yaluahle,  or  endearing  in  the  world. 
-  Epidennical  contagion,  and  the  convulfions  of 
nature,  are  calamities  which  we  can  neither  forefec 
nor  prevent ;  but  the  flames  of  war  were  kindled  by 
ourfclves  5  the  ravages  which  they  occafioned  were 
our  own  ad  and  deed  s>  nor  doth  it  appear  that  the 
events,  even  of  the  moft  fortunate  wars,  have  reira- 
burfed  the  nation,  for  a  permanency,  in  any  part 
of  the  expcnce  and  Ipffes  unavoidably  fuftained  by 
thofe  wars.  Our  confolation,  on  the  contrary, 
generally  confifted  in  the  pitiful  refleftion,  that  our 
enemies  were  alfo  maimed,  exhaufted,  and  almoft 
reduced  to  bankruptcy.  This  hath  been  the  wind- 
ing up  of  all  our  wars;  leaving  us  in  the  pofleffion 
pf  no  territory  beyond  our  own  iQand,  which  may 
not  be  wrefted  from  us  before  the  expiration  of  half 
a  century. 

Review  of  the   Colonies  and  Settlements  which  Jlill 

,  conipoje  a  part  of  the  Britijh  Empire^  with  an  EJii- 

.mate  of  their  Exports  and  Imports y  to,  and  from , 

England,     j^lfo,  our  Exports  and  Imports,  to,  and 

from,  the  revolted  Colonies. 

America.  The  Britifh  America  confifted  of  two 
great  divifions,  the  fouth,  and  the  north ;  the  for- 
mer, luxuriant  in  foil  and  climate,  populous,  com- 
jmercial,  and  flourifhing;  its  produce  wheat,  to- 
bacco>  rice,  indigo,  timber,  hemp,  flax,  iron,  pitch, ' 
tar,  and  lumber.  This  divifion  contains  2,000,000 
pi  inhabitants,  who  have  formed  themfelves  into 
Thirteen  Republics,  independent  of  Great  Britain, 
and  of  one  another,  now  called  The  United  Stntes  of 
America.  The  latter  diviCon,  a  cold,  inhofpitable, 
and  thinly  inhabited  country  5  its  fields  covered 
with  deep  {how,  and  its  rivers  froze  up  from  No- 
vember 
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vember  till  April,  which  cuts  off  all  fecial  andt 
commercial  intcrcourfc  with  Europe. 

This  divifion  was  retained,  by  Great  Britain,  at 
the  late  peace.  The  habitable  part  joins  the  Ame- 
rican States,  and  was  originally  in  the  pofleflion  of 
the  French,  to  whom  it  proved  an  expenfive,  un- 
profitable burden.  It  hath  been  no  lefs  fo  to  Great 
Britain,  but  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  very  improveable, 
and  may  become  both  a  valuable  fource  of  com- 
merce, and  ndrfery  of  feamen.  It  is  formed  into 
two  principal  governments ;  thofc  of  Canada,  and 
Nova  Scotia.  Canada  is  properly  the  native  coun- 
try of  furs,  peltry,  and  other  articles  which  enter 
largely  into  the  Britiih  manufadhires.  It  alfo  fur-* 
niihes  grain,  tim.ber,  pot-a(h,  and  hath  valuable 
iron  minei.  This  province,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  fro2en  deferts,  on  the  weft  by  unknown  coun- 
tries, is  only  acceflible  to  European  ihipping  by 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  whereon  ftand  Quebec^ 
Trois  Rivieres,  and  Montreal. 

Nava  Scotia  derives  great  importance  from  its  lo- 
cal fituation,  and  its  harbours,  particularly  Halifax, 
Annapolis,  and  Port  Rofcway,  the  fafcft  and  mo(l 
capacious  in  North  America  j  the  centre  of  northern 
navigation  ;  a  fhelter  to  (hipping  from  all  parts  of 
thofe  feas,  during  the  hurricanes,  or  when  the  other 
harbours  are  frozen  up ;  and  here  alfo  vcffels  of  any 
burden  may  be  repaired.  In  a  political  vieWj  Nova 
Scotia  is  the  moft  valuable  of  all  the  Britifh  fettle- 
ments  in  the  weftern  hcmifphcre,  becaufe  on  this 
province  depends,  in  a  great  meafurc,  our  poffeffion 
of  the  fur  trade,  the  Newfoundland  fiftierics,  and 
the  Sugar  Iflands. 

The  Wefi  Indies.  By  the  Weft  Indies  is  undcrftood 
thofe  innumerable  iflands  which  lie  between  the  two 
continents  of  America,  to  whi.:h  divifion  of  the 
globe  they  properly  belong.  They  were  difcovcrcd 
near  three  hundred  years  ago  by  Chriftopher  Co- 

^  lumbus, 
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lumbus,  in  the  fcrvicc  of  Spain,  and  have  fincc 
been  fhared,  through  force  or  treaty,  by  France, 
Great  Britain,  Denmark,  and  Holland.  Of  thcfc 
iflands,  Great  Britain  poffeffes  Jamaica,  Barbjuloes, 
St.  Kitt's,  Antigua,  St.  Vincent's,  Dominica,  the 
Grenades,  and  fomc  others  of  inferior  importance; 
from  whence  we  import  fugar,  rum,  cotton,  cof- 
fee, ginger,  pepper,  guaiacum,  farfaparilla,  man- 
chineel,  mahogany,  indigo,  gums,  and  other  valu- 
able articles. 

Coaft  of  Africa.  The  fouthcrn  coaft  of  Africa 
was  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe  in  that  adventur- 
ous age  which  firft  carried  the  Europeans  to  the* 
American  world.  Befides  fupplying  the  Weft  In- 
dies with  flaves,  it  produces  gold  duft,  ivory,  gums, 
and  other  articles,  far  too  valuable  to  be  engrofied 
by  the  Portuguefe  alone :  confequently,  the  Eng- 
liih,  French,  and  Dutch,  have  taken  a  (hare  in  this 
commerce  alfo.  Each  nation  hath  its  refpedive 
forts  at  the  entrances  of  the  principal  rivers,  but 
the  unhealthinefs  of  the  climate  prevents  the  eftab-^ 
lilhment  of  colonies. , 

Eafl  Indies.  The  Portuguefe  gradually  extended 
their  difcoveries  along  the  coaft  of  Africa,  till  at 
length  they  arrived  at  the  moft  fouthern  promontory 
of  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  which,  in  their  joy, 
they  called  ^he  Cafe  of  Good  Hope.   . 

This  difcovery  opened,  unexpeftedly,  a  newtraft 
to  the  Eaftern  Ihores  of  Africa ;  to  Perfia,  Arabia, 
the  Mogul  empire,  China,  Japan,  and  the  numerous 
Spice  Iflands  of  the  Indian  feas.  Here  the  Portu- 
guefe ereifted  a  commercial  empire  at  the  expence  of 
the  unhappy  natives,  on  whom  they  praftifed  all 
the  frauds,  violences,  and  outrage,  which  their 
Chriftian  brethren  of  Spain  were  carrying  on,  with 
unrelenting  barbarity,  in  the  wcftcrn  world. 

The  great  wealth  which  the  Portuguefe  brought 
into  Europe^  while  they  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of 

the 
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the  Indian  commerce ;  fh€  report  of  their  civil  znd 
religious  tyrannies ;  the  impatience  of  the  natives  to 
throw  off  the  intolerable  yoke,  began  to  engage  the 
attention  of  other  European  ftatcs>  particularly  thtf 
Dutch,  who,  with  the  affiftance  of  the  natives,  ex- 
pelled the  oppreffors  of  India  from  almoft  ever/ 
fcttlemcnt,  which  the  Dutch  feized  for  thcmfclves, 
and  thus  cftablifhed  a  new,  and  more  permanent 
power,  becaufe  founded  on  juftice  and  moderation 
towards  the  people  over  whom  they  prefide.  • 

The  Englilh  wifely  contented  themfelves  with  the 
poffcffion  of  Madras,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  other 
forts  in  the  Mogul  empire ;  where,  being  indulged 
by  the  native  princes  with  fundry  exemptions,  and 
cxclufive  privileges,  they  carried  on  a  flourifhing 
commerce,  and  divided  eight  per  cent,  upon  thcii* 
capitals 

The  Mogul  empire,  or  Indoftan,  extends,  ip  ^ 
compaft  fquare  mafs  of  country,  from  the  Tartarian 
mountains  in  north  latitude  36,  to  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal, latitude  22.  From  thence  it  ftretches  due 
iouth,  in  the  form  of  apeninfula,  to  Cape  Como- 
rin,  within  eight  degrees  of  the  line,  and  thus  en- 
joys a  coaft  of  three  thoufand  miles,  which,  be(idc3 
the  benefits  to  trade  and  navigation,  contributes  to 
the  health  of  the  Europeans  who  choofe  to  rclide  in 
thofe  very  diftant  regions. 

Indoftan,  in  its  moft  extenfive  fenfe,  contains 
1,1 1 6',ooo  fquare  miles,  and  is  confequently  equal 
in  fize  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  France,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, Italy,  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Turkey 
in  Europe.  The  number  of  people  who  inhabit  In- 
doftan is  computed  at  100,000,000  of  Indians,  and 
10,000,000  of  Mahometans  or  Moors,  the  dcfccn- 
dants  of  thofe  Arabs,  Perfians,  and  Tartars,  who  at 
various  periods  over-ran  and  fubducd  this  unwieldy 
empire. 

The 
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*rhe  hativc  Indians  arc  ^ealoiifly  attadhcd  to  their 
hdigious  tenets,  their  laws,  and  antient  cuftomsi  in- 
genious, traftable,  inofFenfive  and  fubmiffive  to  a 
degree  unknown  in  Europe ;  dark  in  their  corn-  ' 
plexions,  cfpecially  towards  the  fouth;  Feeble  in  their 
perfons,  conftitutionally  and  religioufly  temperate, 
living  chiefly  upon  rice,  vegetables,  and  waters 

Indoftan  is  not  only  one  of  the  largeft  empires  of 
the  worldj  but  its  produce  is  the  moft  valuable  -,  be- 
ing the  greateft  repofitory  of  diamonds  hitherto  dif- 
covered  ;  befidcs  its  fpices,  drugs,  colours,  filk,  cot- 
ton, faltpetrc  of  the  beffi  quality^  fafFron,  coffee,  fu- 
gar,  and  rice.  Its  manufactures  in  filksj  embroidery, 
and  cottons,  haVe  long  been  the  admiration  of  Eu- 
rope, and  particularly  of  England,  where  the  third  of 
revenue  permits  the  importation  of  thefe  foreign 
manufactures,  though  now  equalled,  if  not  exceeded, 
in  beauty,  by  thofe  at  home. 

Between  the  years  1751  and  1760  a  train  of*  events, 
more  fortunate  than  honourable,  put  the  Englilh 
Eaft  India  Company  in  poffeflion  of  thofe  provinces 
which  have  hitherto  been  confidcred  as  the  garden  of- 
Indoftan,  viz.  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  part  of  Oriffa ; 
the  whole,  coUeftively,  equal  in  dimenfions  to  the 
kingdom  of  France,  abounding  in  manufacturing 
cities,  inhabited  by  ten  millions  of  people,  and  pro- 
ducing a  revenue  of  3,500,0001.  annually.  ,The 
fertile  province  of  Benares,  othefwifc  Gaiipour,  ad- 
joining to  Bengal  on  the  north,  and  producing  a  re- 
venue of  260,0001.  was  in  1774  annexed  to  the 
Company's  polFeffions  in  that  quarter.  The  provin- 
ces of  Bengal  and  Benares  lie  on  both  fides  of  the 
Ganges,  and  are  every  where  watered  by  its  tributary 
ftreams,  which  are  navigable  for  veffels  of  200  tons, 
and  connefted  by  canals  of  fufficient  depth  for  all 
the  purpofes  of  cxtenfive  inland  navigation.  The 
rompany  alfo  poflefs  a  diftrift  of  40  miles  round 

B  Madrafs ; 
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Madrafs  5  the  ifland  of  Bombay ;  and  feveral  dc^ 
t ached  ciries  upon  the  Indian  fhores. 

By  means  of  thefe  advantages,  and  their  tcrrito* 
rial  revenues,  the  Company  enjoy,  almoft  cxclu- 
fively,  the  whole  commerce  of  the  Mogul  empire  ; 
with  the  fouthern  parts  of  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  Tibet. 
They  trade  alfo  with  the  kingdoms  of  Afem,  Aracan, 
Ava,  Pegu,  Siam,  Cambodia,  Malacca,  the  empire 
of  China,  *  and  the  principal  Oriental  iflands,  ex^ 
cepting  Japan,  the  Manillas,  and  the  iflands  pof- 
fcfled  by  the  Dutch.* 

Sach  are*  the  various  and  disjointed  branches  of 
the  Britifh  empire ;  abounding  in  articles  whereon 
mankind  fct  the  greateft  value  j  a  ftimulus  to  inva- 
fion,  and  whiK:h  will  ever  reqmsc  a  confiderable  ex- 
pence  to  maintain. 

Eftimatc  of  Englifli  exports  and  imports  to  and 
from  the  remaining  fettlements,  in  1773,  that  year 
ferving  as  an  arVerage  niedium  often  years  from  1765 
to  1775,  t>eing  the  higheft  average  of  general  exports 
and  imports  in  the  commercial  annals  of  this  ifland. 

Exports  ta 
Eaft  Indies  £.  845,707 
African  forts  —  662,112 
Weft  Indies  -  *j235>73+ 
Canada.  —  316,867. 
Nova  Scotfa  —  a7>03a 
Newfoundland  7 

Fiflieries.       i     77>744 
Hudfon'sBay    —    6,467 

3ii7i>66j 


Balance  agarinft  exports        £.  1,651,4x4 

*  In  confccpjence  of  the  fmuggling  aft,  our  imports  from  China 
will  increafe  very  confiderably,  and  the  illicit  imports,  from  France, 
Holland,  and  Denmark,  will  proportionably  dccreafc. 

Could 


Imporu  fion 

Seamen 

£•  ».933»096 

6000 

—      68,444  - 

3900 

-    a,.700,8i4  - 

12000 

—      +2.394  - 

400 

—         1,719  - 

100 

—      68>o87   - 

20000 

—        8,943    - 

130 

4,823,477 

3,171,665 
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CoUld  wc  afccrtain  thie  value  of  fupplies  for  gar- 
Hfons,  particularly  in  Africa,  the  balaricc  againft  ex- 
ports would  exceed  a,ooo,oooh  But  of  the  articles 
which  Iwell  the  amount  of  imports,  We  circulate  a 
confidcrable  Quantity  over  Europe,  chiefly  for  fpecie. 

Eftimatc  or  Englifti  exports  and  imports  to  and 
from  the  revolted  colonies,  upon  periodical  avera- 
ges of  ten.  years  from  1700  to  1780. 

Expbrtk.  Iniportl*    Balaticeinfavdiir 

,  of  Exports. 

i70bto  tyio-/;.  267,265  -j^.  265,783  -^-       1421 

to  1720  -  365,645  -    39^*653   -         

to  1730  -  47i>342  -    5^8,830  -         

to  1740  -  660,136   -    670,128   -         

to  1750  -   812,647   -    708,943   -  103,704 

101760-1,577,419   -    802,691    -  774>728 

to  1770^  13763*409  -  i>044,59i    ^  718,818 

td  1780- 1,331,206   -    743>56o  -  ^873646 

£.  206,000  per  annum  fhould  be  added  to  the  ex- 
|3brts,  being  the  value  of  flaves  imported  into  thcfe 
provinces  by  the  Britifti  merchants  direftly  from 
Africa.  This  included,  Lord  Sheffield  ftatcs  the  total* 
amount  of  balances  in  favour  of  England  between 
1700  and  I773i   at  -  -        ]^.  20,000,000 

From  which  may  be  dedufted  the  efti-7 

mate  of  fupplies  for  the  army  and  I 

navy,  the  fame  being  valued  in  the  f   ^o>ooo,ooo 

exports  J 


jC'  10,000,000 

Againft  this  balance  and  all  the  commercial  be- 
nefits which  England  derived  from  North  America, 
previous  to  the  revolt  of  the  Thirteen  States,  Lord 
Sheffield,  and  other  writers,  have  brought  forward 
the  following 'ponderous  fums  advanced  by  this 
country  I  viz. 

3  2  To 
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To'thc  annual  civil  eftablifhments  of  the  provinccf, 

previous  to  the  war  in  1755  '  C"  70,00a 
To  ditto  from  the  peace  of  1763  to  the  ? 

tiiTieoftheftampaA  -  -  5  370,ooo 
^  To  the  high  bounties  granted  by  parliament  to  en- 
courage American  produce,  as  hemp,  flax,  fir,  and 
pine  timber,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  indigo,  &c.  fup- 
pofed  in  the  whole  to  be  annually,         ^.   200,000 

To  commercial  indulgencies  allowed  the  provin- 
ces at  the  expencc  of  the  Britifli  merchants. 

To  loflcs  fuftained  by  thofe  merchants  from  bad 
payments,  particularly  fince  the  year  i775>  when 
America  owed  fevcral  millions. 

But  thefc  confiderations,  however  important,  arc 
trifling  to  the  expence  of  the  three  laft  wars,  which 
Lord  Sheffield  places  to  the  account  of  America,  and 
efl:imates  as  follows,  viz. 
Thewarcommencingin  1739       "      £•  31,000,000 

1755       -  71,000,000 

'!■  1775       -  ioo,ooo,oco 

£.  202,000,000 

The  expence  of  the  laft  war  fecms  to  be  under- 
rated by  fcveral  millions. 

Relative  Situation  of  Great  Britain  and  France^  in  Cli- 
mate ^  Soily  Extent  of  Territory,  Commerce y  Revenue, 
and  other  Particulars. — Internal  Improvements 
recommended^  as  affording  new  Sources  of  Strength  and 
Revcnucy  whereby  the  Mother  Country  will  be  en^ 
abled  to  retain  its  Settlements,  and  extend  andfroteSl 
its  Commerce. 

The  ifland  of  Great  Britain  is  fituated  between  the 
50  and  59  degree  of  north  latitude,  a  climate  which 
qualifles  the  inhabitants  equally  for  the  arts  of  peace 
or .  war  i   while  the  breezes  from  the  furrounding 

ocesin 
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scean  Ibften  the  rigours  of  winter,  and  temperate 
the  air  to  a  degree  unknown  in  iountries  upon  the 
continent,  lying  under  the  fame  latitudes. 

It  is  equally  happy  in  its  animal  and  vegetable 
produdions ;  its  metaJs,  minerals,  and  fiflierits  -, 
forming,  upon  the  whole,  a  great  ftoxehoufe  or 
magazine  of  thofe  articles  which  are  the  moft  fer- 
vktzblt  to  tht  real  wants  of  mankind.  The  re- 
turns arifing  from  the  exportation  of  thefe  in  Cavour- 
ai>le  ytea^-s,  exceed  credibility,  and  they  admit  of 
being  further  extended,  particularly  thofe  of  grain, 
and  the  fifheries. 

This  natural  produce,  however  valuable  in  itfclf, 
both  for  home  manufaftures  and  exportation,  is 
rendered  ftill  more  fo,  from  the  oblong  form,  and 
infular  fituation  of  Great  Britain,  pofleflinga  ooaft 
of  20Q0  miles  indented  on  ^very  fide  by  lake§,  bays, 
ojr  harbours ;  communicating  outwardly  with  the 
oce^ia ;  internally,  with  numerous  navigable  rivers* 
and  canals;  by  which  means  all  the  trading  towns 
arc  ports,  which  communicate  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.®  The  manufac- 
turers at  Leeds,  Manchefter,  Birminghain,  and  other 
places,  fliip  their  goods  almoft  at  their  own  doprs,' 

*  England  ia  fertilized  by  more  than  $0  rivers,  which  arc  naviga- 
Wc  for  barged,  carrying  from  j  to  i  jo  tons.  Scotland  hath  only  3 
navigable  nvers,  viz.  the  Clyde,  navigable  as  high  as  Glaigow ;  the 
forth,  at  Stirling ;  and  the  Tay,  at  Perth ;  but  nature  hatli  made 
ample  amends  to  that  kingdom  in  the  numerous  lakes  which  pene- 
trate from  5  to  40  miles  within  land,  and  are  navigable  for  fliips  of 
the  line.  The  Duke  of  Bridgwater  hath  the  merit  of  firft  letting  the 
example  io  artificial  navigations,  and  to  his  fuccefsful  perfeverance 
his  country  is  indebted  tor  the  numerous  canals  whicn  at  prefent 
intcrfect  the  centre  of  the  kingdom.  In  imitation  of  his  celebrated 
cat  at  Manchefter  fundry  public-fpirited  perfons  have  embaiked 
in  the  bold  enterprizc  of  joining  the  Thames  and  the  Severn,  or 
rather  of  comnleting  a  wOrk,  of  which  only  10  miles  remained  to 
be  cut ;  but  io  unfavourable  is  nature  to  the  deiign,'  that  a  fubtcr* 
rhneous  cut,  16  feet  fquare,  muH:  be  made  through  two  miles  of 
ioM  rock,  at  the  cxpcnce  of  8  guineas  per  yard. 

B  J  at 
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at  a  low  expence  of  inland  carriage  to  the  puiw 
chafers  i  and  receive  back  by  the  fafn^  eafy  convey-r 
ancc,  the  raw  materials  of  botl>  hemifpheres^  Thcfe 
are  advantages  of  the  mod  eflential  importance  to  a 
commercial  country,  and  which  no  continent^  or 
widely  extended  mafs  of  Is^d^  can  obtain  fo  coni-^ 
pletely. 

The.fe  kingdoms  are  alfo  happily  placed  between 
the  two  great  divifions  of  the  globe  i  having  Europe,| 
Africa,  and  Afia,  and  the  valuable  Oriental  iflands, 
on  one  fide ;  North  and  South  America,  with  the 
Weft  Indies,  on  the  other.  By  this  moft  favourable 
pofition,  in  the  centre  of  the  world*,  they  carry  on 
an  expeditious  intercourfe  with  commercial  nations s 
their  ihips  are  continually  fteering  through  the  ocean 
in  every  direftion,  and  the  whole  earth  is  their, 
inarket.  Thus  hath  nature  towards  this  ifland  been 
lavifh  in  favours,  which  furrounding  nations  may 
admire,  but  cannot  attain.  She  hath  pointed  out^ 
beyond  a  poffibility  of  mifconception,  that  the  part 
alTigned  to  Britain  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world^ 
is  an  invariable^attention  to  arts,  commerce^  (ilh- 
eries  and  navigation. 

Nature  is,  however,  fo  diverfified,  that  though^ 
in  fundry  refpcfts,  Britain  enjoys  a  decidedfuperio^ 
Tity  amongft  nations,  yet  this  pleafing  refleftion  re- 
ceives a  check  in  the  review  of  our  comparative  fitu- 
ation  with  France,  the^  only  European  ftate  that  hath 
any  pretenfions  to  rivalihip,  or  from  which  danger  is 
fo  be  apprehended. 

*  The  antientscooiidered  Britain  as  placed  at  the  we&ein  extre* 
inity  of  the  world ;  but,  on  the  difcover}-  of  Aniehca,  our  illand  was 
found  to  lie  between  the  two  continents,  and  equsdly  adapted  for 
the  commerce  of  the  one,  and  the  other.  Its  Htuation,  alfo,  facing 
tlic  entrance  of  the  Baltic  lea,  affords  it  a  ihon  and  cafy  com- 
f  uinication  with  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Germany,  Poland, 
and  tl)e  great  empire  of  Ruilia  ;  countries  that  fumifh  the  mate* 
rials  of  thofe  mighty  fleets  which  are  Britain*^  glory  and  defence. 

Frapce, 
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Square  miles. 
France, including thciflandof  (J^orfica, >       jai  ^ci 
contains  -  -      >         "t  >JJ/ 

England  and  Wales  49)45o 
Scotland  with  the  ifles  27,794 
Ireland  -  ^7>457 

f04,70?i 


Square  thiles  in  favour  of  France         -  S^y^s^ 

The  fupcriority  of  that  kingdom  in  climate  and 
foil,  is  ftill  more  confiderable.  The  northern  pro- 
vinces, as  Picardy,  Normandy,  Britanny,  Lorrain, 
and  French  Flanders,  equal  the  moft  fertile  coun- 
ties of  England,  in  grain,  and  common  fruits*  But 
the  natural  riches  of  France  are  its  fouthern  pro- 
vinces, between  which  and  England  ^11  compa^ 
rifon  ceafes. 

To  explain  this  feeming  improbability,  it  may  be 
neceflary  to  remind  the  reader,  that  thofe  provinces 
fupply  Europe  and  America  with  the  moft  delicious 
iKfines,  as  claret,  burgundy,  champaign,  pontac, 
frontiniac,  mufcadeL  They  alfo  produce  in  great 
abundance,  brandy,  honey,  the  finer  fruits^  filk,  falt- 
pctre,  faffron,  and  excellent  fait ;  articles,  which 
enter  deeply  into  the  commerce  of  France,  and  fur- 
nifli  exports,  fofficient  x)f  themfelves  to  enrich  a 
great  kingdom* 

Such  extent  of  dominion,  and  luxuriancy  of  foil, 
imply  a  numerous  population,  which,  according  to. 
the  late  returns  of  the  intcndants  of  the  provinces, 
^mounts  to  near  —  —        28,000,000 

England  and  Wales,  agree-  -% 

able  to  Dr.  Price's  calcu-  (  ^  ^  ^  ^q-. 

lation  of  5  perfons  to  each  1  ^*       ^ 

houfe,  contains  *  J 

*  Other  writers  affirm,  that  England  and  Wales  oontaifl  above 
6,oco,ooo  inhabitant  af  all  agfs. 

B  4  Ireland 
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Ireland  contains  above  2,000,000 

Spotland,  30  years  ago,  a-i 
.    greeable  to  an  cftimatc  / 

made  out  by  the  late  Dr.  f  '^30o,ooo 

Wcbftcr,  J 

8,3oo,oco 

In  favour  of  France  —  1 9,700,000 

Specie  in  France  —  .     £.  87,000,000 

■  Great  Britain  and  Ireland        20,000,000 


In  favour  of  France  — ?  67,000,000 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  France  have  been 
gradually  increafing  fince  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV. 
and  they  amount  at  prcfent  to  i8,ooo,oooK  This 
fum  may  found  high  to  an  Englifhman ;  but  was 
France  taxed  proportionably  to  Great  Britain,  its 
revenues  would  probably  exceed  24,000,000]. 

This  conjcdture  is  founded  upon  the  comparative 
population  of  both  kingdoms.  If  5,000,000  of 
people  in  England,  raifc  15,000,000!.  a  country 
ttill  more  fertile,  equally  commercial,  and  in- 
habited by  28,000,000  of  people,  could  extend  its 
revenue  beyond  the  abilities  of  any  two  nations  in 
Europe  to  equal. 

The  great  fuperiority  which  France  enjoys,  frorp  * 
extent  of  territory,  and  fertility  of  foil,  derives  ad- 
ditional value  from  her  local  and  maritime  fituation. 
Walhed  on  one  fide  by  the  Atlantic,  Ihc  trades  with 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
India,  China,  and  America.  Having  the  Mediter^ 
ranean  on  the  fouth,  (he  engrofTes  almoft  the  whole 
trade  of  Italy,  the  ftates  of  Barbary,  the  Turicilh 
empire  in  Europe  and  Afia,  comprehending  Greece, 
Conftantinople,  Syria,  Egypt,   and  other  parts  of 

thofp 
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tliofe  cxtenfive  Ihores,  which  antiently  cngrofled  the 
commerce  of  the  world  *, 

Next,  if  not  fuperiq^,  to  thofe  channels  of  com- 
merce, are  her  Weft  India  colonies,  which  far  ex- 
ceed, in  extent,  and  value,  thofe  of  Great  Britain  ; 
^nd  new  plantations  are  in  continual  progreffion. 
The  annual  produce  of  the  European  colonies  waj^ 
thus  valued  fome  years  ago,  when  theifland  pf  To- 
bago wa^  ill  the  hands  of  the  Englilh ;  viz. 


Ships. 

Men. 

Value. 

French 

6oo' 

1 8,000 

£'  4^37S^oco 

Britifli 

600 

1 2,000 

-,887,500 

Dutch 

ISO 

4,0CO 

1,050,000 

Danilh 

70 

1,500 

306,25a 

Spain,  it  is  conjefturcd,  receives  to  J* 

the  Y^i^c  of 

-r^                     ^ 

r  4-j/>3yy 

9,056,250 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  the  various 
channels  of  commerce  and  revenue  which  that 
b6tent,  a&ivc  kingdom  hath  opened,  and  is  open- 
ing ;  fome  of  them,  at  the  expence  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  defiance  of  our  fhips  of  the  line,  and  all 
the  vigorous  efforts  wc  have  been  making  to  re- 
tain them, 

Equally  attentive  is  that  natioh  to  objefts  of  infe- 
rior concern,  but  which,  in  the  aggregate,  are  ren- 
dered fubfervient  to  the  great  plan  of  national  polity. 
It  is  well  known  that  Greece  and  Rome  fet  examples 
to  mankind  in  whatever  is  beautiful,  .ftupcndous, 
and  ufcful,  in  archite&ure  and  fcience.  In  imitation 
of  thofe  great  modelsj^  the  public  works  in  France 

•  The  Britifh  trade  with  thofe  countries  was  formerly  very  con- 
^derable  9nd  beneficial ;  but  it  is  at  prefect  little  more  than^  a 
Dame,  owiog  to  the  rivalihip  of  the  French,  particularly  |n  broad 
cloth,  which  they  manufacture  chiefly  of  unuggled  wool  from 
Irclaod  and  this  kingdom.^ 

are 
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arc  conftruftcd  with  a  fpirit,  taftc,  and  folidity,  far 
furpafling  the  diminutive,  imperfect  undertakings 
in  England  J  becaufe^  in  the  former  country,  they 
are  the  works  of  government,  condufted  on  the 
molt  extcnfivc  plans,  with  a  view  to  nugnificencc 
as  well  as  general  utility.  Whereas,  in  England, 
thofe  works  which  are  of  the  greateft  national  in>- 
port^ce,  as  highways,  canals,  and  harbours,  are 
cntrufted  folely  to  the  abilities  of  a  few  traders, 
or  country  gentlemen,  whofe  only  views  being  pro- 
fit, or  local  convenicncy,  they  are  executed  upon 
contcafted  defigns,  frequently  with,  borrowed  mo- 
ney, and  confequently  fubjcft  to  fuch  heavy  burdens 
as  to  defeat,  in  fome  refpcfts,  the  ends  for  which 
they  were  undertaken. 

Equally  liberal,  magnanimous,  and  politic,  is  the 
French  government,  in  adopting  its  regulations  in 
linance,  to  the  particular  fituations,  cafes^  and  abi- 
lities of  the  refpeftiyc  provinces  which  'comp'ofc  the 
kingdom^  The  duty  upon  fait,  for  inftance,  is  levied 
in  fome  diftf ifts  extremely  high;  in  others,  confix- 
derably  lower  5  while  the  poorer  countries  arc 
totally  exempted.  Even  the  frontier  provinces, 
y/hich  that  kingdom  hath  been  gradually  abforb- 
}ng  by  eonqueft  or  treaty,  are  indulged  with  privi- 
leges and  exemptions,  which  the  native  French  do 
pot  enjoy.  This  condcfcenfion  cannot  fail  of  gain- 
ing the  affedlions  and  confidence  of  thofe  remote 
fubjeds,  and  of  facilitating  new  acquifitfons. 

Such  is  the  nation  which  Britain  hath  as  its  rival 
in  arts,  commerce,  and  arms.  Superior  in  climate, 
fertility,  and  dominion ;  in  population^  revenue, 
fpecie,  munificence,  and  civil  polity;  availing  it- 
felf  of  the  errors  of  this  poiintry,  and  rifing  upon 
^ts  fall. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  have  been  too  fecure  in  our 
icftimation  of  that  kingdom,  and  the  wifdom  of  its 
councils,     Inftcad  of  a  rival,   there  is  reafon   to 

dread 
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dmd  a  fuperior>  or  a  controuliog  poipver,  in  crcry 
quarter  of  the  globe.  We  have  lately  beheld  our 
widely  difperfed,  and  devoted  empire;  our  com^ 
merce^  fhipping>  and  all  the  avenues  and  fources  of 
external  revenue,  at  the  mercy  of  the  moil  potent 
kingdom  on  the.  globe ;  whofe  friendikip  is  univer-** 
Tally  courted  by  mankind,  and  whofe  influence 
gi>'cs  the  turn,  or  caft,  to  the  councils  of  Europe, 
^fia,  and  America.  No  longer  governed  by  an 
oftentatious  difplay  of  military  parade  in  Flander$ 
and  Germany,  our  rival  now  dire<5ls  her  attention 
to  commerce,  the  navy,  and  the  humbling  of  Great 
Britain.  While  we  are  amufing  ourfelves  with  the 
unceafing  fquabbles  of  ambition,  fafkion,  or  party, 
France  is  concluding  a  treaty,  or  meditating  a  blow 
againft  this  infatuated  country.  Our  wars,  there- 
fore, are  in  future  to  be  confidered,  not  as  wars  of 
choice,  but  of  unavoidable  necefllty.  To  whatever 
hemifphere  France  direfts  her  fleets  and  armies, 
thither  the  Britifti  armaments  muft  follow,  to  watcH 
fo  vigilant  an  enemy,  and  to  ward  off  the  impend-* 
ing  danger. 

Thus,  there  remains  no  alternative  between  a 
total  relinquifhment  of  our  tranfm;irine  pofleffions, 
or  a  continued,  expenfiye  preparation  for  defenfive 
war.  If  we  refolve  upon  the  latter,  we  muft  at  the 
fame  time  deyife  new  fources  of  men  and  revenue, 
a  matter  of  greater  difficulty  than  fome  fpeculative 
writers  fcem  to  allow.  The  ordinary  and  extraor-. 
dinary  revenues  have  nearly  feen  their  utmoft  limitSj^ 
beyond  which  they  cannot  be  carried,  without 
endangering  mahufaftures  and  population.  Nei- 
ther can  we  extend  the  lines  of  our  narrow  kingdom, 
becaufe  thefe  are  fixed,  unalterably,  by  the  hand  of 
Nature,  But  though  we  cannot  enlarge  its  boun- 
daries, we  may  improve  its  foil,  realize  millions  pf 
acres  which  are  covered  at  prefcnt  with  heath, 
brulhwQod,  mofs,  ojt  ftagnatcd  waters.    We  may 

encourage 
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encourage  arts,  and  new  branches  of  manufafhire  ^ 
facilitate  inland  carriage,  extend  the  iiiheries,  and 
raife  a  new  world  of  thriving  populous  village*. 

Harbours  may  be  deepened  or  enlarged,  royal 
dock^yards  conilruded  in  the  moft  eligible  fitua^ 
dons,  and  ihip-building  encouraged  around  the 
whole  ifland. 

The  hitherto  neglefted  metropolis  may  be  im^ 
proved,  and  ornamented  with  magnificent  edifices, 
to  as  to  become  the  admiration  of  mankind,  and  to 
draw  hither  the  wealthy,  and  the  curious,  from  all 
parts  of  Europe,  as  to  the  centre  of  arts,  commerce, 
and  fplendour. 

We  may  adopt  a  compendious  and  faving  mode 
ofcollcfting  the  revenue,  to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  government  and  the  community ;  befide^  the 
fuppreffion  of  that  national  evil,  fmuggling  ;  a 
praftice  which  the  whole  navy  of  England  would  in 
vain  attempt  to  prevent;  We  may  appropriate  a 
given  fum  for  reducing  the  national  debt ;  or  adopt, 
for  that  purpofe,  fome  of  the  plans  propofed  by  Dr, 
Price,  whofe  writings  on  this  fubjeft  ought  to  be 
read  by  all  thofe  who  have  any  regard  for  the  fafety 
of  their  country,  its  commerce,  and  dependencies. 

Thefe,  feem  to  be  fome  of  the  moft  ncceffary  ob- 
jefts  of  attention  j  but  if  improvements  were  cx- 
rended  to  a  revifal  of  the  whole  fyftem  of  national 
polity,  fo  as  to  model,  qualify,  and  bring  down 
all  the  conftitucnt  parts,  to  cjifes  and  circumftances 
now  exiftingi  the  objedls  will  be  found  fo  nume- 
rous and  important,  that  it  would  require  the  abili- 
ties, and  political  knowledge,  of  a  Sheffield,  an 
Eden,  and  a  Tucker,  tQ  brit>g  fheip  into  public 
view. 

.  With  this  ifland  is  lodged  the  a£live,  invigorating 
force,  that  gives,  or  ought  to  give,  fccurity  and 
proteftion  to  all  the  diftant  branches  throughout  the 
wide  expanfe  of  empire,  .  Proportioned,  therefore, 

to 
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to  the  magnitude  of  external  dominion  and  com« 
mcrcc,  ihould  be  the  powers  of  the  centre ;  a  con(i<- 
deration  which  hath,  not,  feemingly,  had  a  due 
fliare  of  attention*  The  improvement  of  the  mo- 
ther country  was  negkftcd,  as  an  objcdl  of  trivial 
concernf  and  the  confequences  were  fuch  as  might 
have  been  expcfted.  Filled  with  vaft  ideas  of  ex-' 
tcnfive  empire,  and  commercial  monopoly,  we  en- 
joyed a  momentary  fplendour,  at  an  expcnce  far 
exceeding  our  abilities,  and  in  a  few  years  the 
golden  dream  vanished. 

But  fo  extenfive  were  our  diftant  poffdfions,  that 
though  an  empire  be  loft,  through  'the  weaknefs  of 
the  feat  of  government,  an  empire  ftill  acknow- 
ledges our  fway ;  whofe  proportionable  magnitude 
to  that  of  Great  Britain  is  as  five  to  one,  without 
including  the  uninhabited  regions  of  Labrador,  and 
the  countries  round  Hudfon's  Bay. 

Confidering  our  fituation,  therefore,  in  every 
point  of  view,  national  improvements,  and  the  in- 
creaje  of  population,  feem  not  only  matters  of  ex-- 
pediency,  but  of  pojitive  necefftty  \  objefts  of  the 
firft  importance,  and  to  which  all  other  concern* 
are  only  fecondary,  in  a  very  diftant  degree.  Hap- 
pily, the  field  which  yet  remains  for  the  exercife  of 
a  patriotic  adminiftratidn  5  the  internal  refources 
ftill  in  referve  for  the  relief  of  an  oppreffed  king- 
dom; afford  a  pleafing,  well-grounded  profpeft, 
that  we  fhall  not  only  be  able  to  furmount  prefcnt 
difficulties,  but  even  to  rife,  with  redoubled  ftrength, 
from  the  ruins  of  a  Ihattered  empire.  If  we  wilh  to 
ercft  a  fabric  of  future  profperity  on  a  permanent 
bafis,  we  muft  return  to  our  deferted  native  country; 
trace  out  the  unexplored  gifts  of  nature,  and  bring 
into  action-  all  its  hidden  treafures.  England  in 
1784,  contrafted  with  England  at  the  Revolution  ; 
with  Ireland,  Ruflia,  and  North  America,  is  a 
highly  improved  country.     B-ut  England  in  1784, 

compared 
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compared  with  Holland,  China^  antxentGreecCjItal^ri 
and  Egypt,  feems  to  be  nearly  in  a  ftatc  of  nature  i 
ftill  more  fo^  is  the  northetTi  part  of  otir  ifland,  as  will 
appear  in  the  fubfequent  review  of  that  kingdom. 

Refpefting  population,  we  have  to  obfenre  that 
the  fcven  United  Prorinces  of  the  Netherlands^ 
containing  only  9540  fquare  miles,  and  fupplied  in 
grain  and  neceflaries  bv  their  neighbours^  calculatis 
the  number  of  inhabitants  at  about  2,cx)o,ooo. 
Whereas  Great  Britain,  which  contains  77,144 
fquare  miles,  and  fupplies  other  nations  with  its  ex- 
uberance, whofe  natural  fituation  is  moft  eminently 
calculated  for  inland  and  foreign  trade,  is  fuppofed 
to  be  inhabited  by  no  more  than  6,300,000.  We 
may  therefore,  without  entering  upon  minute  cal- 
culation, thus  eftimate  the  number  of  people,  whb^ 
with  the  aid  of  government,  might  be  maintained 
and  employed  in  Great  Britain,  viz^ 

In  England  —  —  12,000,000 

—  Scodand  *-^  — •  3,000,000 


If  the  Irifli  government  {hall  perfcvcre^ 
in  its  patriotic  efforts,  the  popula- 
tion of  that  fertile  kingdom  may  be 
ijicreafed  from  a  to 


15*000,000 

^      5iOOQ,000 


to,ooo,oco 
the  whole  conftituting  a  power  fufEcient  for  all 
the  purpofes  of  external  defence,  againft  the  united 
force  of  our  formidable  rival,-  and  her  numerous 
allies. 

To  thefc  favourable  circumftances  on  the  creditor 
Hde  of  public  affairs,  we  have  further  tb  add,  that» 
after  17  91,  the  remaining  long  annuities,  and  life** 
annuities,  granted  in  the  reign  of  King  William 
and  Queen  Anne^  alfg  the  annuities  given  as  pi^-- 
I  mi  urns 
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fhiums  to  thofc  who  have  advanced  money  to  the 
ftate,  fincc  thofe  reigns,  will  gradually  expire,  by 
which  above   i  ,30o>oool.  annually,  will  revert  to  . 
the  public. 

It  is  ever  to  be  regretted  that  government  did 
not  raife  the  loans,  or  the  greateft  part  of  them,  on 
temporary  annuities,  which  they  might  have  doue 
at  a  trifling  difference  in  the  expencc.  If,  inftead  oT 
io,ooo,oool.  the  intercft  of  the  prefent  debt,  and  of 
which  eight  parts  are,  or  will  be,  perpetual,  go- 
vernment had  funded  a  tenth  part  only  in  perpe- 
tuity, the  expence  would  fcarcely  have  been  felt  by 
the  nation  in  general,  while  a  million  paid  annually 
to  the  opulent  creditors  of  the  public,  would  have 
fully  anfwered  all  the  purpofcs  of  individual  convc- 
nicncy.  Such  would  have  been  the  happy  ftate  of  our 
finances  at  the  prefent  time,  and  fo  light  the  burden^ 
tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  had  minifters  been  ferioufly 
inclmed  to  keep  the  public  debts  within  moderate 
bounds.  Nor  is  it  yet  too  late  to  put  thefe  enormous 
burdens  into  a  train  of  redemption,  within  a  given 
time,  providing'that  our  prefent  rulers  fhall  be  fo 
difpofed.  If  they  wifh  to  gain  the  full  confidence  of 
the  nation;  to  unfetter  our  commerce  and  manu^ 
faftures  -,  to  check  emigration ;  and  to  keep  that 
many-headed  monfter,  war,  at  a  diftance,  by  being 
always  prepared  for  it;  if  they  are  emulous  of  hondl^ 
well-earned  fame,  and  defirous  to  tranfmit  their 
names  to  pofterity,  as  the  faviours  of  their  country ; 
they  will  liften  to  the  voice  of  reafon,  and  the  calls 
of  conrimqn  juftice  towards  an  injured  community, 
who  have  been  grievoufly  loaded,  beyond  any  ex- 
ample in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

The  further  refources  ftill  in  referve  for  national 
purpofes,  may  be  thus  ftatcd. 

Savings  in  the  army  and  ordnance  eftabliibments, 
m  confcquencc  of  the  lofs  of  America,  and  the  very 
cxpenfive,  though  ufekfs  ifland  of  Minorca. 

Ditto, 
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Ditto,  in  bounties  on  American  produce  and 
bthcr  dilburfements  in  thofc  ftates,  the  whole  fup- 
pofed  to  be  half  a  million  annually; 

Ditto,  in  colledling  the  excife,  cuftoms^  and  du- 
ties, being  it  prefent  from  6  to  1 5  per  cent,  on  the 
grofs  amount,  but  which  may  be  reduced  to  Icfs 
than  one  half  of  that  expcnce^  as  foon  as  the  compli- 
cated mafs  of  revenue  Ihall  be  Amplified  or  confo- 
lidated,  and  fmuggling  fuppreffcd. 

Ditto,  by  abolilhing  the  bounty  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  corn^  fuppofed  to  coft  the  nation  140,000!. 
annually,  upon  an  average  of  years,  without  anfwer- 
ing  any  other  purpofe  than  the  encouragement  of 
frauds,  it  being  alledged  that  many  cargoes  thus 
fhipped  upon  bounty  are,  foon  after^  brought  backj 
rclanded,  and  fhipped  upon  a  fecond  bounty  *. 

Sale 

^  A  bounty  upon  the  exportdtion  of  com  in  d  mantifa^hirmg 
country,  is  fo  far  impolitic,  as  it  affords  a  pretence  for  raifing  die 
rents  of  lands  at  the  expence  of  that  clafs  of  people  who  are  leaft 
able  to  bear  it ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  gives  otir  rivals  in  trade  a 
decided  advantage  at  foreign  madcets.  It  hath  been  argued,  in 
iiipport  of  the  bounty,  that  cheap  provtfion  is  the  fource  of  idlenels^ 
and  diforderly  habits,  amongd  perlbns  who  are  reftleis  through  the 
impatience  of  money  in  tlieir  pockets.  Admitting  this  to  be  the 
caie  with  a  portion  of  the  working  people,  iliall  the  wives  and  chil^ 
dren  of  thefe  thou^hdefs  men  be  rendered  ftill  more  wretched^ 
through  the  want  of  that  neceflary  article,  bread,  thus  artificially 
enhanced  beyond  its  natural  value,  and  beyond  the  abilities  o-cn  of 
the  moft  induftrious  mother  to  purchafe  a  fufficient  quantity  for 
her  unhappy  offspring  P  Or,  becaufe  the  kingdom  may  contain  co 
or  60,000  diibrderly  perfons,  is  the  whole  IxKly  of  the  fober,  tne 
domeilic,  and  the  induftrious  manufia6turers,  artifts,  and  labourers, 
with  their  families,  amounting  to  fome  millions,  to  be  thus  de- 
prived of  the  gifts  which  Hcccven  hath  fo  boundfiilly  provided  for 
them  ? 

It  hath  been  further  argued,  that,  as  wages  are  higher  in  En- 
gland than  in  any  other  countryj  the  working  people  can  bear  a 
propordonable  riie  in  the  price  of  provifions  ;  but  it  fhould  be  con- 
iidered,  that  human  nature  is  fuhjeft  to  accidents,  to  lingering  i^ck* 
nets,  and  to  death ;  that  even  the  moft  diligent  are  fometimes  out 
of  employ,  from  flagnadon  of  bufinefs ;  and  that  when  the  work« 
from  wiiatcver  cauie,  is  at  a  ftand,  the  fuppHes  of  a  whole  family 

•     are 
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Sale  of  the  royal  forefts^  cro^n  lands,  and  other  >•> 
unprodu&ivc  claims,  which  would  alfo  open  a  new 
field  to  agriculturei  populatipn,  and  the  confuoip*- 
cion  of  home  manufaftures* 

Some  of  thefe  favings  are  now  in  a£bual  pro* 
grefllon,  and  the  accumulated  amount  of  the  whole 
will  ultimately  exceed  2,ooo,oo6l.  annually.  I 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  additional  taxes  muft  | 

be  levied  to  raife  the  public  revenue  to  a  par,  or  I 

level,  with  the  unavoidable  difburfements  as  before  } 

ftated ;  and,  as  perfons  of  all  denominations  have  , 

fomething  to  fay  on  thefe  fubjefts,  the  following  ob- 
fcrvations  arc  fubmitted,  among  other  fchemes  of 
the  day,  to  the  confideration  of  the  reader. 

The  objc£ts  of  revenue  may  be  claffed  under  three 
general  heads ; 

1.  The  landed  property  ;  on  which,  owing  to  late 
improvements,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  towns,  the 
tax  is  levied  at  prefent  very  unequally. 

2.  frade  and  commerce  I  or  ^L\^tlt^  and  excifes  on 
exports  and  imports,  manufaftures,  and  the  necef- 
faries  of  life.  Objedts,  that  ought  to  be  the  laft  in 
confideration,  and  always  touched  wkh  the  greateft 
delicacy  -,  but,  which,  on  the  contrary,  have  been 
taxed,  and  re-taxed,  to  an  alarming  degree  i  tending 
to  fap  the  foundations  of  commerce,  the  great  prop 
on  which  all  other  fources  of  revenue  chiefly  depend. 

3.  Luxuries,  Juperfluities,  and  amufements,  feem 
therefore,  the  mod  eligible  objects  of  taxation,  and 
which  will  be  more  orlefs  produftivein  proportion 
as  commerce  (hall  be  exempted.  From  thefe  chan« 
nels  all  the  deficiencies  of  revenue  may  be  amply 

att  ioflantly  cut  cff.  Debts,  or  the  precarious  dependence  upon 
{riends  or  neighbours,  look  them  in  tnc  face,  and  the  lofs  of  one 
week  throws  them  back  many  weeks.  It  ought  alfo  to  be  confidered, 
that  as  taxes,  and  all  the  neceflaries  of  hfc,  have  rifen,  and  are 
rifingi  far  beyond  any  example  in  other  countries,  the  article  of 
bread  ihould,  in  policy  and  humanity,  be  permitted  to  reach  the 
cottage,  and  the  garret,  at  fuch  prices  as  bounteous  nature  alone, 
ihall,  from  year  to  year,  damp  upon  it, 

C  ■  fupplied. 
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fupplicd,  and  at  an  cafy  cxpcncc  in  coUefling  ; 
without  opprcffing  any  clafs  of  people ;  without 
cramping  the  national  exertions  j  or  driving  the  in- 
duftrious  manufafturers  and  their  families  to  the 
new  world. .  The  articles  which  fcem  to  be  the  moft 
produdlive,  though  the  leaft  burthcnfome,  are. 


Gentlemens  carriages  having  4  wheels  j 
and  2  horfes,  —  J 

4  ditto  ——  

' 6  ditto  


AKNUALLY- 
^•10     00 


Chaffcs  or  .whifkies  having  2  wheels 
Saddle  horfes  kept  for  pleafure 

Qualifications  for  fhooting         

Every  pack  of  hounds 


25 

5 

I 

5 
I 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


o 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


050 


Dogs  of  certain  defcriptions,  from  5s.  to 
Every  houfe-keeperor  matter  of  a  family, 
for  permiflion  that  hair  powder  may  be 
ufed  in  fuch  family,  if  renting  a  houfe 
under  50I.  and  to  be  charged  propor- 
tionably  upon,  higher  rents 
A  fimilar  tax  to  be  levied  and  propor-' 
tioned  upon  houfekeepers,  who  per- 
mit card-playing  within  their  refpec- 
tive  houfcs 

Watches  from  5s.  to  ^      200 

Thefe  taxes,  if  duly  enforced,  are  calculated  to 
raife  above  i,ooo,oooK  afumwhich,  with  favings, 
and  the  extinftion  of  temporary  annuities,  would 
effcd:  the  following  effential  purpofcs,  viz  : 

Make  good  all  the  deficiencies  of  revenue,  arifing 
from  whatever  caufe. 

Enable  government  to  reduce  the  national  debt, 
by  means  of  an  accumulating  fund,  upon  com- 
pound intercft,    during  a  given  number  of  years  *, 

And 

*  Dr.  Price  and  other  jj;entlcincn  convcrfant  in  numerical  calcu- 
tions,  have  given  icveral  linking  examples  «f  the  progrcflivc  efiecls 

.  of 
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And  thirdly,  enable  government  to  appropriate  a 
fpccific  fum  annually  to  objefts  of  national  im^ 
provement;  which,  befidcs  giving  encouragement 
to  ingenuity,  and  employment  to  the  induftrious, 
would  promote  the  circulation  of  fpecie  throughout 
the  kingdom,  increafe  the  demand  for  various  arti- 
cles of  inland  manufafture,  keep  the  people  at 
home ;  and  finally  produce,  in  their  operation,  an 
annual  equivalent  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of 
the  original  expence,  if  not,  in  many  inftances,  ex- 
ceeding it. 

of  accuroulating  intcrcil,  provided  that  both  principal,  and  intcreft 
fhall  be  permitted  to  operate,  without  alienating  any  part  thereof, 
as  was  originally  propofcd  by  the  projectors  of  the  finking  fund  in 
1716. 

**  Money,  "  -fays  the  Dr.  "  bearing  compound  intereft  increafes 
at  firft  flowiy.  But,  the  rate  of  intereil  being  continually  accele- 
lated,  it  becomes  in  Ibme  time  fo  rapid  as  to  mock  ail  the  powers 
of  the  imagination.  One  penny ^  put  out  at  our  Saviour's  birth  to 
5  per  cent,,  compiund  intereit,  would,  before  this  time,  have  in- 
creafcd  to  a  greater  fum,  than  would  be  contained  in  a  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  earths  all f olid  gold.  But  if  put  out  onfimple  intereft, 
\i  would  in  the  lame  time,  have  amounted  to  no  more  than  feven 
fiilUngs  and  fourpence  half -penny, 

Rclpefting  the  prefent  national  debt,  the  Dr.  fays,  that  a  million 
borrowed  annualiy-for  20  years,  will  pay  off,  in  this  time,  55  mil- 
Ibns  3  per  cent,  ftock,  if  difcharged  at  60I.  in  money  for  every  lool. 
ftock  ;  and  in  40  years  more,  without  any  further  aid  fiom  loans, 
333  millions  (that  is  388  millions  in  all)  would  be  paid  off.  The 
addition  of  19  year^  to  this  period  would  pay  off  a  thonfand 
millions*  ** 

•'  One  million  yearly  applied  to  difcharge  our  debt,  would,  lays 
Baron  Afaleres,  raife  in  60  years,  at  75  per  cent.  3 1 7  millions.  " 

Such  is  the  hope  yet  remaining  for  this  illand,  after  the  long 
train  of  political  errors  which  char^krize  the  age.  It  muft  there- 
fore afford  every  friend  of  his  country,  and  of  pofterity,  very  con-  . 
fidcrable  latisfoction  when  he  contemplates,  that  by  a  flight  requi- 
fitbn  on  a  few  articles  of  luxury  only,  our  incumbrances  may  be 
cffcharged,  and  all  taxes  on  manufaftures,  and  the  ncceffaries  of 
ht'e  aholiAicd.  By  this  happy  turn  in  our  affairs  we  ihall  foon  be 
aiabled  to  go  to  foreign  markets  with  better  goods,  and  at  lower 
prices;  nor  will  there  be,  under  fuch  circiim  (lances,  the  fmalleft 
pretence  to  ranfeck  the  globe,  in  queft  of  remote  fettlements. 

c  a  So 
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So  Toon  as  the  great  coticerns  of  the  nation  (hall 
be  put  into  this  happy  train,  Britain  may  be  confi- 
ikred  as  out  of  danger,  and  in  a  hopeful  way ;  ei^ 
pecially  fo,  if  we,  inftead  of  Simulating  the  jealoufy, 
and  irritating  the  palTions'  of  mankind,  enjoy  our 
Xuperlative  advantages,  in  humble  gratitude  to  the 
:Author  of  thofe  gifts,  and  with  moderation  and  hu-' 
manity  towards  mankind,  of  whatever  country  or 
complexion. 

This  rule  of  conduft  will  allay  the  jealoufies,  dif- 
fipate  the  refentments,  and  fecure  the  friend(hlp  of 
an  offended  world.  It  will  accelerate  commercial 
intercourfe,  give  permanency  to  old  channels  of 
ftrade,  and  open. new  ones,  whereof  there  yet  re- 
main an  unbounded  field,  efpecially  with  France, 
and  the  northern  part  of  our  ifland  j  countries,  of 
-which  we  have  in  many  refpefts  loft  the  .benefit,  by 
labouring  to  crufh  the  one,  and  by  cramping  the 
exertions  of  the  other. 

Such  is  the  arduous  work  allotted  for  thoiie  who 
are,  or  fliall  be,  entnifted  with  the  management  of 
public  affairs.  They  have  to  undo  the  miftakes 
of  almoft  a  century,  and  to  lead  the  nation  into 
that  diredtion  which  nature,  experience,  and  the 
circumftances  of  the  times,  point  <Ait  as  its  proper 
Une  of  aftion. 

The  cmbarraffments  to  be  encountered,  and  the 
difficulties  to  be  furmounted,  in  reftoring  a  fallen 
empire,  prefent  a  noble  field  for  the  exercife  of  Ro- 
man patriotifm  j  that  fpecies  of  virtue  which  elevates 
the  mind,  fuperfedes  all  feltiih  or  frivolous  confide- 
rations,  and  perfeveres,  with  enthufiaftic  zeal,  in 
whatever  is  great,  ufeful,  and  benevolent.  It  is 
pleafing  to  obferve,  that  as  our  former  fyftem  was 
fallacious  in  its  principle,  and  ruinous  In  its  opera- 
tion to  ourfelves,  and  to  mankind ;  the  meafures 
refervcd  for  the  prefent  day  will  produce  the  moft 
falutary,  healing,  and  beneficial  effeds,  wherever 
our  influence  extends.    That  plan  of  aftion,  which 

is 
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is  calculated  to  beftow  not  imaginary,  but  real 
glory,  to  this  cxhauftcd  country,  will,  at  the  fame 
time,  give  peace,  fecurity,  and  comfort  to  a  tenth 
part  of  the  human  race  *. 

*  The  world  is  fnppoied  to  contain  a{3  millions  of  people ;  of 
whidi  number,  25  millions  are  under  tne  fovereignty  of  the  kins 
of  Great  Britain ;  but,  in  eflimatitig  the  whole  collective  body  of 
mankind  who  are  more  or  lefs  under  the  influence  of  the  Bricilh 
councils,  or  affeftcd  by  them,  we  rauft,  bcfides  our  Oriental  pro- 
vinces, include  the  greatefV  part  of  the  Mogul  empire.  The  truft 
which  Heaven  hath  repoied  m  the  members  of  the  Britiih  fetfate  is, 
therefore,'  a  matter  ofthegrcafef!  importance,  and  mdfrferioti^  con- 
cern :  they  are  the  flewards  of  nsttions  and  people,  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe ;  bound,  by  every  poffible  tie,  to  diffule  univenal  juf- 
tice,  and^fie(5lually  to  redrefs  the  grievances  of  thofe  who  cannot, 
c^  who  dare  nor,  lodge  their  complaints,  perfonally,  where  aloni 
Ibc  fapneme  power  is  vefted. 


€  X  ANNALS 
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SCOTLAND. 


SCOTLAND   having  been   long  harraflcd   by 
hoftile  invafion,  and   fomctimes  embroiled  in 
civil  commotions,  the  profeffion  of  arms  became 
both    a   neceffary,    and   a  favourite   employment 
amongft  the  great  body  of  the  people*   Every  man 
was  a  foldier,  ready  to  march  at  the  command  of 
his  chieftain,  or  upon  the  fummons  of  his  prince. 
The  nation,  thus  inured  to  the  habits  of.  war,  in 
defence  of  their  .country  and  liberties,  and  always 
prevailing  in  the  fcquel,  gained  a  military  reputa- 
tion abroad  i  while  the  valour  and  fidelity  of  the 
auxiliary  Scots,  in  the  armies  of  contending  princes, 
procured  their  native  kingdom  various  commercial 
privileges  and  exemptions,  which  it  enjoyed  until 
the  accefiion  of  James  VI.  to  the  crown  of  En- 
gland, when  thofe  nations,  the  mart  at  Campvcre 
in  Holland  excepted,  alledging  that  Scotland  was 
no  longer  a  feparatc  kingdom,  fubjefted  its  com- 
merce to  the  fame  regulations  and  rcftriftions  as 
that  of  England.     The  Scots  of  the  middle  ages, 
fenfible  of  the   benefits  to  commerce  which  thofe 
diftinguiflied   privileges  beftowed,  began   to  avail 
themfclves  of  the  riches  which  their  fcas  and  exten- 
five   coafls    afforded,    and  to   import,   chiefly  by 
means  of  the  fifhei  ics,  not  only  the  produce  of  more 
luxuriant  climates,  but  alfo  fpecie  in  confiderable 

plenty  j 
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plenty ;  infomuch>  that  the  coin  of  Scotland  con- 
tinued, for  many  ages,  the  fame  in  quality  and 
quantity  as  coins  of  the  like  denominations  in 
England- 
Mention  is  made  by  foreign  writers  of  a  traffic 
between  Scotland  and  the  Low  Countries,  whither, 
in  the  ninth  century,  the  Scots  carried  their  fifh ; 
and  it  is  obfervable,  that  this  trade  firft  fuggefted 
to  the  Dutch  the  idea  of  that  fifliery  on  the  coaft  of 
Scotland,  which  was  the  origin  of  their  rife,  from 
infignificant  villages,  to  High  and  Mighty  States. 
Long  before  that  period,  however,  the  .Scots 
and  Pi6ts  fccm  to  have  been  acquainted  with  cer- 
tain principles  of  rude  architefture,  as  appears  by 
fiindry  houfes  and  ruins,  particolarly  in  the  High- 
lands,' of  a  moft  fingular  conftrudion,  and  fully 
defcribed  by  the  antiquaries  of  the  prefent  pentury. 
Next  in  time,  are  the  circular  towers  at  Bre- 
chin and  Abernethy,  which  have  alfo  been  de- 
fcribed,  though  their  ufcs  have  not  been  afcertained, 
by  thofe  writers. 

It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  ecclefiaftical  buildings 
of  confiderable  magnitude  began  to  be  erefted  in 
the  fifth  century  5  feme  of  thefe  buildings  being 
mentioned  by  Bede  who  lived  near  that  period,  and 
by  fucceeding  hiftorians,  and  m  charters. 

But  it  was  not  till  the  Scots  had  re-united  the 
Piaifli  kingdom,  expelled  the  Saxons,  broke  the 
power  of  the  Danes,  and  eftabliflied  peace  and 
fccurity,  that  the  princes,  nobility,  and  dignified 
clergy,  began,  by  rheans  of  commerce  and-  the 
fiflieries,  to  erefl:  thofe  magnificent  fabrics  which 
charafterize  the  iitb,  12th,  and  13th  centuries. 
Thofe  mighty  works  were  carried  on  with  unremit- 
ting afilduity,  under  the  patronage  of  a  line  of  ex- 
cellent mbnarchs,  through  whofe  mild  government, 
wife  inftitutions,  and  patriotic  exertions,  the  king- 
dom arrived,  comparatively,  to  a  confiderable  de- 
gree of  refinement^  and  began  to  form  a  part  in  the 
c  4  political 
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political  fyftcmof  Europe,  t^hcnthe  death  of  Alex-. 
ander  Hi.  in  i285>  wound  up  that  flourilhing 
period,  and  ennbroiled  the  t^o  Britilh  kingdoms  in 
all  the  calamities  of  a  fixty  years  war. 

The  population,  the  commerce,  and  the  rcfourccs 
of  Scotland,  at  the  commencement  of  that  dc- 
ftruftive  period,  muft  have  been  very  confiderablc.- 
The  kingdom  was  fupplied  by -Genoa,  with  fliips 
and  arms;  and  by  the  Netherlands  with  amis,* 
ftores,  and  provifions. 

In  the  Focdera,  *  vol.  III.  page  771,  Edward  IL 
folicits  the  Earl  of  Flanders  to  break  off  all  com- 
munication 

*  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  king  of  En^d, 
anno  1 100,  the  records  and  rcgillers  of  public  afts  of  the  crowa 
firft  began  to  be  regularly  kept:  From  thefe,  Thomas  Rynocr, 
Efq.  hiftoriographer  to  queen  Anne,  publiftied  his  celebrated 
Fwdera  in  20  vols,  folio :  Confilling  of  treaties,  conventions, 
letters,  grants,  &c.  between  the  kings  of  England,  and  foixsign 
princes,  and  ftates ;  and  alfo,  many  charters,  grants,  proclama- 
tions, &c.  of  thofe  kings,  relating  to  matters  with  their  own 
fubjecfls.  Tranfcribed  from  the  public  archives  in  the  Tower  of 
London  and  the  Chapel  of  the  Rolls ;  whidi  colle^ion  Wat 
continued  by  Mr.  Saundcrfon,  keeper  of  the  feid  records.  ^ 

Mr.  Carte,  in  a  printed  advertifement,  anno  1 744,  relative  to 
his  then  intended  hiftory  of  England,  favs,  **  That  our  records 
began  to  be  kept  in  'the  reign  ot  Richard  I.  (probably  he  noeant 
more  generally)  when  the  aas  and  grants  of  our  kings,  tinder  tho 
feal  of  their  Chancery  Exchequer,  began  to  be  regularly  en- 
rolled  and  kept  in  proper  repofitories.  That  the  furvey  of  the 
lands  of  the  kingdom  in  doom/Jay  hooky  and  the  (heriffs  accounts  for 
one  year  of  Henry  I.  and  for  afl  the  reign,  except  the  firft  yearf  of 
Henry  II.  among  the  rolls,  in  the  Pipe  Office,  are  indeed  more 
antient ;  but  thefe  are  not  properly  ads  of  our  kings  ;  nor  were 
the  a6ls  of  other  kings  in  Europe  ufually  enrolled  and  entered 
iipo  1  record  before  that  time.  In  France,  before  that  time,  the 
Chaicellor  only  kept  copies  of  all  grants  under  the  great  fcaU 
which,  at  his  demife,  were  delivered  over  to  his  fucccflbr ;  and 
the  hke  method  was  probably  obicrved  in  England,  and,  perhaps, 
in  other  parts  of  Europe.  But  an  accident  of  our  king  Richard*^ 
furpifing  king  Philip  Auguftus  in  an  ambufh,  and  ieizing  of 
his  great  feal  and  the  copies  of  all  his  grants,  made  them  fell  into 
the  method  of  regiftering  in  books,  and  rcpofiting  infecure  places, 
the  conies  of  all  grants,  &c.  And  this  method  feems  to  have  been 
introduced,  a:  tlu;  iamc  time,  into  England.  ** 

The 
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munication  and  correfpondence  with  the  Scots, 
whom  he  calls  rebels;  to  which  the  Earl  made 
anfwer  as  follows :  "  Our  country  of  Flanders  is- 
common  to  all  the  world,  where  every  perfon  finds 
free  permiffion,  neither  can  we  withhold  this  privi- 
ledge  from  perfons  concerned  in  commerce,  without 
bringing  ruin  and  deftruftion  on  our  country.  If 
the  Scots  come^into  our  ports,  and  our  fubjcfts  go 
to  theirs,  it  is  not  thereby  our  intention,  nor  that 
of  our  fubjefts,  to  encourage  them  in  their  error, 
but  merdy  to  carry  on  our  traffic  without  taking 
part  with  them. " 

In  ijat,  Edward  finding  all  his  remonftrances  ' 
with  the  Earl  of  Flanders  ineffedual,  and  that  his. 
ful^efts  {till  continued  to  fupply  the  Scots  with 
arms  and  provifions,  ordered  th*  barofts  of  the 
Cinque  ports  to  deftroy  all  the  (hips  of  the  Flem- 
ings, which  fhould  be  found  carrying  fupplies  to 
the  Scots.  And  in  1333,  we  find  Edward  IIL 
complaining  to  the  faid  Earl,  and  to  the  burgo- 
maflrers  of  the  three  good  towns  of  Bruges,  Gaunt, 
and  Ypres,  of  their  people's  aiding  the  Scots,  his 
enemies,  with  their  (hips,  ammunition,  and  pro* 
vifions. 

So  refpedabie  was  the  Scottifh  trade,  even  in  the 
word:  of  times ;  and  as  all  the  trifling  mahufa&ures 
of  that  early  period  muft  have  been  nearly  at  a  ftand 
durirtg  die  depreffing  circumftances  attendant  upon 
war,  we  may  chiefly  attribute  the  foreign  aid  and 
fupplies,  to  the  fifheries  alone. 

No  fooner  had  peace,  fecurity,  and  good  order, 
been  reflored,  than  the  nation  rcfumed  its  commer- 
cial fpirit  with  new  vigour,  and  from  thencefor- 
ward the  progreffive  flourifhing  Hate  of  Scotland  is 

The  valuable  coUe^km  of  ftate  papers,  thus  happily  pre&rvcd 
through  a  ieries  of  ages,  and  zmiw.  all  the  revolutions  that  con- 
vulied  the  ifland,  hath  enabled  later  hiftorians  to  corre^  the 
errors  t>f  M  writers,  and  to  publilh  ^e  annals  of  both  nations, 
with  a  degree  of  certainty  hitherto  unknown. 

fully 
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fully  authenticated  in  the  writings  of  Briti(h  and 
foreign  hiftorians^  as  well  as  by  charters  and  par- 
liamentary  records. 

.  In  1378,  one  Mercer,  a  Scots  navigator,  hav- 
ing been  taken  pnfoner  by  the  Englilh,  his  fon, 
with  a  fquadron  of  ihips,  attacked  Scarborough, 
where  the  elder  Mercer  had  been  conBned,  carried 
off  feveral  veffels,  and  a  confiderable  number  of 
the  inhabitants.  This,  the  Engliih  hiftorian,  Wal* 
fingham,  laments,  as  **  a  great  misfortune  to  En- 
gland,, which  might  have  been  enriched  by  the 
ranfom  the  eldcrmcrcer  was  capable  of  paying,  *' 

The  Scots  commerce  with  the  Low  Countries, 
France,  Spain,  and  the  Mediterranean,  had  at  this 
time  become  fo  confiderable,  that  the  ports  in  the 
north  of  England,  particularly  Newcaftle  and  Hull, 
fitted  out  privateers  to  intercept  it,  and  afkually 
took  a  Scots  (hip,  valued  at  the  immenfe  fum,  for 
thofe  days,  of  7000L  fterling. 

In  138 1,  the  Knglifh  council  iffbed  fpecial  orders 
that  the  Scots  fliould  receive  no  moleflation  in  their 
trade. 

In  1407,  John  duke  of  Brabant,  did  "  grant  his 
letters  patent  of  new  privileges  to  thofe  of  the  Scot- 
ti(h  nation,  trading  all  over  his  dominions,  "  and 
it  is  further  related  that  Bruges,  in  Flanders,  was 
then,  and  had  been  very  long  before  that  timey  the 
.ftaple  port  for  Scottifh  fhips  and  merchandize." 

In  1410,  according  to  Englifti  hiftorians/  "  Sir 
Robert  Umphryville,  vice-admiral  of  England,  lay, 
with  ten  Ihips  of  war,  before  the  port  of  Leith, 
when  landing  on  either  fide  the  Forth,  where  he 
did  much  mifchief  and  plundered  the  country,  he 
took  many  prizes,  and  burnt' the  great  galliot  of 
Scotland,  with  many  other  {hips,  and  yet  brought 
home  fourteen  tall  fhips,  laden  with  drapery  goods 
and  corn,  whereby  he  fo  far  lowered  the  prices  in 
England,  as  to  have  obtained  the  name  of  Mend-» 
market.  " . 

The 
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The  fiftecrtth  century  opens  an  sera  extremely 
favourable  to  the  arts  of  civil  life  in  Scotland^  par- 
ticularly literature,  fcience,  hufbandry,  planting, 
commerce,  navigation,  and  the  filherics.  It  intro- 
duces the  pacific,  the  fplendid,  and  truly  patriotic 
reigns  of  the  five  James's,  who  were  equally  vigo- 
rous in  executing,  as  their  parliaments  were  in 
cna£ting,  the  numerous  regulations  and  inftitutiona 
which  diftinguiflied  the  vertical  period  of  Scotland's 
glory  and  happinefs. 

James  I.  one  of  the  moft  accompliflied  princes 
of  the  age,  applied  himfelf  with  unremitting  affi- 
duity,  to  every  objeft  of  national  utility.  ^ 

He  amply  endowed  the  univerfity  of  St.  An- 
drews, of  which  •  he  was  properly  the  fecond  foun- 
der. He  cftabliftied  fchools  over  the  kingdom  a 
invited  and  encouraged  learned  and  ingenious 
foreigners  to  refide  in  Scotland;  and  frequently 
honoured  their  public  exercifcs  with  his  prefcnce. 
He  kept .  a  diary,  in  which  he  wrote  down  the 
names  of  all  fuch  men  as  defcrved  his  patronage, 
and  preferment ;  reproved,  with  great  freedom^ 
fuch  churchmen  as  lived  unfuitably  to  their  cha- 
rafter ;  and,  as  a  check  to  their  immoderate  luxury^ 
he  brought  over  fomc  Carthufian  monks,  the 
fcvereft  order-  in  the  church  of  Rome,  for  whom 
he  endowed  and  alloccd  a  mon^ry  at  Perth,  the 
centre  of  his  dominions. 

He  rewarded  induftry,  encouraged  agricul- 
ture, hufbandry,  manufadures,    and  commerce ;  * 

regulated 

*  In  the  ftatutes  of  his  firii:  parliament,  mention  is  made  of  a 
duty  of  4d.  Scots*  on  each  thoufand  of  red  herrings,  made  in 
Scotland.  And,  in  his  lecond  parliament,  a  duty  was  laid  on 
woollen  cloth  exported.  While  the  forcgoipg  exira^^s  ferve  to  exr 
liibit  the  antiquity  of  red  herrings  and  woollen  cloth,  for  exporta- 
tion in  Scotland  ;  they  inform  .us,  at  the  fame  time,  that  our  an- 
ceilors  of  thofc  days  were  little  acquainted  with  the  fcience  of 
commerce ;  for,  beiides  the  impolitic  .duties  laid  upon  export^ 
the  royal  boroughs  'made  an  ordinance,  that  no  foreign  merctianrs 

^  ihould 
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regulated  the  wages  of  workmen  and  labourers, 
by  a  certain  ftanoard ;  introduced  a  better  ilyle  of 
architedure ;  obliged  landlords  to  rebuild  or^*epair 
all  their  manors^  c^les,  and  forts ;  and  to  fuper- 
intend  the  ciTilisation  of  t-heir  tenants,  for  whofe 
condufb  they  were  made  partly  refponfible.  He  re-' 
formed  the  courts  of  juftice,  ami  obliged  every  advo- 
cate, who  attended  at  the  bar,  to  fwear,  before 
^  they  entered  upon  any  procefs,  "  that  they  (hould 
fay  nothing  but  truth,  in  order  to  make  it  appear 
iuch  to  the  judges  :  That  they  fhould  not  go  about 
to,  corrupt  the  judges,  with  promiles  or  bribes  i 
That  they  fhould  make  ufe  of  no  falfc  or  frivolous 
arguments :  and  laftly.  That  they  fhould  by  no 
means  offer  to  delay  or  retard  the  decifion  of  the 
cafe  in  debate.  *'  He  travelled  through  the  mofk 
uncivilized  parts  of  the  Highlands,  to  lee  that  juf- 
ticewas  duly  adminiftered.  He  rebuilt,  or  repaired 
bridges  ;  eftabliihed  ferries  and  inns ;  enforced  the 
antient  warlike  cxercifes  of  the  people,  ordering 
mufterings  or  wappinfhawings  of  all  men,  between 
the  ages  of  fixteen  and  fixty,  to  be  made  four  times 
a  year,  in  every  fhcriffdom  of  the  kingdom ;  that 
every  fubjefb  fliould  ^  be  provided  with  warlike 
weapons  according  to  his  degree ;  the  meaneft  to 
be  furnilhed  with  fufiicient  bows  and  arrows,  a 
iword,  buckler,  and  knife.  LaWs  were  ena&ed 
againft  drinking,  and  vanity  in  apparel ;  cloaths  of 
filk,    rich  embroideries,  coftly  furs,  necklaces  of 

iliQuId  be  permitted,  as  had  formerly  been  pra£^ifed,  to  pnrchafe 
herrings  from  the  Scottifli  fifliermcn,  at  lea,  nor  until  they  were 
f  rll  landed  ;  that  fo  their  own  burghere  might  be  firll  fnpplied. 
'Whereupon  the  Nethcrlanders  and  the  German  Haofeatics  (who, 
till  then,  conllantly  took  off  immenfe  quantities  of  herrings  from 
the  Scots,  on  their  coaAs,  whereby  Scotland  was  onriched)  betook 
themfclves  direftly  to  that  fifliery,  whereby  Scotland  became  after- 
wards imp9veri(hed,  and  thofe  other  people  were  greatly  enriched. 
James  I.  having  married  his  daughter  Mary  tb  Wolfred  Lord  of 
Vere,  the  Stottifli  ftaplc  was  removed  from  Bruges  to  that  city, 
where  it  hath  generally  reaiained  to  the  prefeot  time. 

I  pearl. 
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|>earl>  &c.  wctrc  pcohibited  to  be  wore,  lexcepting 
by  knights  $md  lord$,  or  their  heirs. 

All  taverns  of  wine,  ale,  or  beer,  were  to  be 
(hut  tipon  tolling  a  bell  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, by  the  mj^iftratcs  of  burghs,  -who  were  to 
-forfeit  fifty  ihillings  to  the  king's  chacnberlain  as 
often  as  they  ftiould  fail  in  their  duty. 

James,    to  the   excellent  ftatutes  which  diftin-. 
.guiflied  his  reign,  endeavoured  to  foften  the  man* 
ncrs  of  his  fubjedts,  by  introducing  the  polite  arts, 
particularly  thofe  of  poetry,  painting,  and  mufic, 
to  their  acquaintance.     In  poetry,  he  was  an  au- 
thor; and  of  auilk,  he  was  one  of  the  beft  judges 
and  ccmpofers  of  his  time.     He  is  generally  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  the  reformer  of  the  Scottifh 
vocal  mufic,  if  not  the  father  of  that  elegant  fim- 
plicity,   for  which  the  antient   Scottifh   mufic  is 
every  where   celebrated.      Several    pieces   of   his 
poetry  were  extant  in  the  reign  of  James  V,  but 
nothing  hath  reached  the  prefent  times  that  can  be 
attributed  to  him,  with  any  certainty,  accepting  a 
panegyric  upon  the  princefs  Jane,  before  ihe  was 
.married  to  him,  called  the  King's  j^air,^  which  in 

the 

*  The  King's  Quair  was  rcfcucd  from  oblivion  by  the  afliduity 
of  the  learned  and  ingenious  William  Tytler,  Efq.  of  Edinburgh, 
who,  with  the  aHilknce  of  a  ftudent  at  Oxford,  found  the  cx>py 
amongft  the  Seldean  manufcripts,  in  the  Bodleian  library.  In  the 
feme  manner,  Dr.  Pert)*  firft  difcovered  the  fong  of  Peblis  to  the 
Play,  in  an  antient  manufcript  coUed^ioQ  of  Scotclfli  fongs,  pre* 
ierved  in  the  Pepyfian  library. 

Mr.  Tytler  hath  lately  favoured  th^  public  with  an  elegant  edi- 
tion of  the  Kmg's  Qjiair,  and  Chrift  Kirk  on  the  Green,  accom- 
panied uith  a  Gloflary  ;  a  DilTertation  on  the  Life  and  Writii^s 
of  King  Tames,  and  on  Scottifh  Mufic.  Peblis  to^the  Play,  is  now 
lirft  publ'dhed  by  Mr.  Nichols  of  London,  in  the  fccond  volume  of 
his  SeU^  Scottijb  Ballads.  The  fame  gentleman  is  printing  a  con- 
tinuation of  Scottifii  Songs,  now  firfk  coUe6ted  from  the  or ignals  in 
the  Pepyfian  hbfary. 

"  The  genius  of  the  Scots,"  fays  Mr.  Tytler,  **  has  in  ever)'  age 
fiione  coQ^icuous  in  poetry  and  mufic.  Qf  the  firil,  the  poems  of 
Odlan,  compofed  vxm  age  of  rude  antiquity,  are  fufficient  proof. 

The 
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the  old  language  fignifies  the  Kind's  Book.     2.  A 
ballad  or  poem,  called  Cbrift  Kirk  on  the  Green^ 

'  and 


The  pcevifh  doubt  entertained  by  ibme,  of  their  authenticity,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  utniod  reiinement  of  (cepticiim.  As  genuine  re« 
inains  of  Celtic  poetr)',  the  poenis  of  Oliian  will  continue  to  be 
admired  as  long  as  thei-e  (ball  remain  a  tafle  for  the  fuhlime  and 
beautiful. 

The  Scottifh  Mufe  does  no  lefs  honour  to  the  genius  of  the 
.country.  The  old  Scottifh  fongs  have  always  been  admired  for 
the  wild,  pathetic  fweetnefs,  which  diftinguifhes  them  from  the 
mulic  of  every  other  countr}'.  I  mean,  in  this  eflay,  to  try  to  fix 
the  aera  of  our  moll  antient  melodies,  and  to  trace  the  hiftoiy  of 
our  mufic  down  to  modem  times.  In  a  path  fb  untrodden,  where 
fcarcc  a  track  is  to  be  lecn  to  lead  the  way,  the  fureft  guide  I  have 
to  follow  is  the  mufic  itfelf,  and  a  few  authorities  n^idi  our  old 
'hidorians  afford  us.  After  all,  the  utmofl  I  aim  at  is  probability ; 
and,  perhaps,  by  fome  hints,  I  may  lead  others  to  a  more  diredt 
road. 

The  origiq  of  mufic,  in  every  country,  is  from  the  woods  and 
lawns.  The  fimplicity  and  wildnefs  of  feveral  of  our  old  Scottifh 
melodies,  denote  them  to  be  the  production  of  a  palloral  age  and 
country,  and  prior  to  the  ufe  of  any  mufical  inflrument  beyond 
that  of  a  very  limited  fcale  of  a  lew  natural  notes,  and  prior  to  the 
knowledge  of  atiy  rules  of  artificial  mufic.  This  conjecture,  if 
Iblid,  mull  caiTy  them  up  to  a  high  period  of  antiquity. 

The  moll  antient  of  the  ScottiSi  longs,  dill  preferved,  arc  ex- 
tremely fmiple,  and  void  of  all  art.     They  confifl  of  one  meafure 
only,  and  have  no  fecond  part,  as  the  later,  or  more-  modem  airs 
have.    They  muft,  therefore,  have  been  compofed  for  a  very  Cm- 
,p!e  iuftrumcnt,  fuch  as  the  flicpherd's  reed  or  pipe,  of  few  notes, 
and  of  the  plain  V/V?/*7«/Vy2vi/tf,  without  uling  the  lemi-tones,  or 
fliarps  and  fiats.     The  dillinguifliing  flrain  ot  our  old  melodies  is 
plaintive  and  melancholy  5  and  what  makes  them  foothing  and  af- 
iedting,  to  a  great  degree,  is  the  conilaut  ufe  of  the  concordant 
tones,  the  third  and  fifth  of  ihe  fcale,  often  ending  upon  the  fifth, 
and  Ibmc  of  themon  the  fixth  of  the  Icale.    By  this  artlefs  ftandard 
fome  of  our  old  Scottifli  melodies  may  be  traced :  f\ich  as  Gil 
,1  Tor  ice — lln're  cam  a  ghofi  to  Marg^et*^  door — O  laddie^    I  man 
loo^  thee^ — Hat    me  w/'  tljy  fettycoat.     I  mean  the  old  fets  of 
thefe  airs,  as  the  lail  air,  which  I  take  to  be  one  of  our  oldeil 
fongs,  is  fo  modernized  as  fcarce  to  have  a  trace  of  its  antient  fim- 
plicity.    The  fimplc  original  air  is  flill  fung  by  niufes  in  the 
country,  as  a  lullaby  to  ffill  their  babes  to  flecp.     It  may  be  faid, 
that  the  words  of  fome  of  thefe  fongs  denote  them  to  be  of  no  very 
antient  date :  But  it  is  well  known,  that  many  of  our  old  fongs 
have  changed  their  original  names,    by  being  adapted  to  more 
modern  words^     Some  old  tunes  have  a  fecond  part ;  but  it  is 

onty 
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^d  another  poem  caHed  P^^//j  to.  the  Tlay^  both 
of  them  defcribing  the  humours,  and  manners  of 
thepcafantry  in  thofe  rude  ages. 

James 

only  a  repetition  of  the  firft  part  on  the  higher  ocElare ;  and  thefe 
additions  are  probably  of  more  modern  date  than  the  tunes  thcmr 
iclves. 

King  James  I.  is  faid  to  have  been  a  fine  performer  on  the  hite 
and  harp^  with  which  he  accompanied  his  own  fongs.  Playing 
OD  thefe  inftruments,  mnft,  by  the  prince's  example,  hoic  be- 
come fafhionable ;  and,  of  courfc,  a  more  regular  and  refined 
roodulation  in  the  Scottifh  fongs  muft  have  been  introduced.  The 
fimple  fcale  of  the  pipe,  by  the  introduction  of  the  llringed  inflru- 
meats,  became,  in  confequence,  much  enlarged,  not  only  by  a 
greater  extent  of  notes,  but  by  the  divifion  of  them  into  lemitones. 

The  great  ara  of  poetry,  as  of  mufic,  in  Scotland,  I  imagine 
to  have  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king  James  I.  in 
140;,  down  to  the  end  of  king  James  V.  in  1542.  The  old  cathe- 
dral|  and  abbeys,  thofe  venerable  monuments  of  Gothic  grandeur, 
with  the  chorillcrs  belonging  to  them,  according  to  the  fplendour 
of  their  ritual  church  fervice,  were  fo  many  fchools  or  feminarics 
for  the  cultivation  of  mufic.  *  It  muft  be  owned,  however,  that 
althoughthe  fcicncc  of  harmonic  mufic  was  cultivated  by  the  church 
compolcrs,  yet,  as  the  merit  of  the  church  mufic,  at  that  time, 
confifled  in  its  harnwny  only,  the  fine  flights  and  pathetic  expref- 
fion  of  our  fongs  could  borrow  nothing  from  thence. 

This  was  likcwifc  the  ara  of  chivalry :  The  feudal  fyflem  waj 
then  in  its  full  vigour.  The  Sgottifli  nobility,  poffcfleci  of  great 
tihites,  hereditary  jurifdidions,  and  a  numerous  vafTnlage,  main- 
fiined,  in  their  remtJtc  caftles,  a  ftate  and  fplendour  little  inferior 
to  the  court  of  their  kings.  Upon  folemn  occafions,  tilts  and  tour- 
naments were  proclaimed,  and  feilivals  held  with  all  the  Gothic 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  chivalry,  which  drew  numberii  of 
knights  and  dames  to  thefe  folemnities. 

James  IV.  and  V.  were  both  of  them  magnificent  princes : 
They  kept  ijplendid  courts,  and  were  great  promoters  of  thclc 
heroic  entertainments.  In  the  family  of  every  chief,  or  head  of  a 
c!an,  the  bard  was  a  rer)'  confiderable  pcrfon :  his  office,  upon 
lolcmn  fcafls,  was  to  fmg  or  rehearfe  the  fplendid  actions  of  the 
heroes,  anceftors  of  the  family,  which  he  accompanied  with  the 
harp.  At  this  time,  too,  there  were  itinerant  or  ftrolling  min-. 
flrels,  performers  on  the  harp,  who  went  about  the  country,  from 
houie  to  houfe,  upon  f<)lemn  occafions,  reciting  heroic  ballads, 
and  other  popular  epifodes.  To  thefe  fylvan  minltrcls,  as  they 
were  called,  I  imagine  we  are  indebted  for  many  fine  old  fong*, 
which  are  more  varied  in  their  melotly,  and  more  regular  in  their 
compofition,  as  they  approach  nearer  to  modem  times,  though 
fiill  reCaintng  their  *  wood-notes  wild. ' 

Tq 
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James  IL  founded  the  univerfity  of  Glafgoinr, 
afid  exceeded  his  father^  if  poffible^  in  encouraging 

fumptyary 

To  the  wandering  harpers  we  are  certainly  indebted  for  that 
-  &eciei  of  mufic,  which  U  now  icarcelv  known ;  I  mean  the  /^r/* 
Almoft  eveiy  great  £unily  had  ztart  that  went  by  the  naoie  of  the 
family.  Of  the  few  that  are  flilfpreferved  are,  port  Lennox^  port 
GordoHy  pwrtSetoMy  Bndporfj/ihole^  which  are  all  of  them  ezcelienlin 
their  kjnd.  The  port  u  not  of  the  no^ial  drain  of  the  march^  a* 
ibme  have  conjedured ;  thofe  above-named  being  all  in  the  plain* 
live  ftraini  and  modulated  for  the  harp. 

T^epihracb^  the  march  or  battle  tune  of  the  Highland  cian8« 
with  the  different  flrains  introduced  of  the  coronicb^  &c.  is  fitted 
for  the  bagpipe  only  :  its  meafure,  m  the /at  grave  of  the  Hi^« 
land  piper,  equipped  with  his  flag  and  militar/  enHgns,  when 
marching  up  to  battle,  is  flately  and  animating,  rifing  often  to  a 
degree  of  f uiy. 

To  clafs  the  old  Scottiih  fongs,  according  to  the  feveral  aeras 
in  which  we  may  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  made,  is  an  attempt 
which  can  ariie  to  conjedure  only,  except  as  <o  fuch  of  them  at 
carry  more  certain  marks,  to  be  afterwards  taken  notice  of*" 

Mr.  Tytler  proceeds  to  ftate  the  gradations  of  the  Scottifh 
jnu£c,  and  particularly  the  moft  diftinguiihed  fongs,  which  fall  in 
with  the  following  periods  of  time,  viz. 

I.  The  fongs  prior  to  the  reign  of  James  I.  ' 

2, from  that  sera  to  tlie  beginning  of  James  IV. 

3.  ■  from  James  IV.  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  queea> 
Mary. 

4.  — ^^  from  queen  Mary  to  the  reftoration ;  and, 
^,  ___  from  the  reftoration  to  the  union. 

*'  It  were  cndlels,  lays  he,  to  run  through  the  many  fine  airs 
exprefiive  of  ientiment,  and  pafiion,  in  the  number  of  our  Scottiih 
fongs,  which,  when  fung  in  the  genuine  natural  manner^  mud  affect 
the  heaf  t  of  every  perfon  of  feeling,  whofe  tafte  is  not  vitiated  and 
feduced  hyfafiion  and  novelty. 

As  the  Scottiih  fongs  are  the  Rights  of  gcntui^  devoid  of  art, 
they  bid  defiance  to  artificial  grfices  and  affeded  cadences.  A  Scots 
ibng  can  only  be  fung-  in  taile  by  a  Scottiih  voice.  To  a  fweet, 
liquid,  flowing  voice,  capable  of  fwelling  a  note  from  the  ibfteil  to 
the  fuUeil  tone,  and  what  the  Italians  call  a  voce  di  petto^  m\i&  be 
y>}Xi<d/enfihUity  dLiid  feelittgy  and  a  perfect  underilanaing  of  the  fub- 
je^,  and  words  of  the  fong,  lo  as  to  know  the  fignlficant  word  on 
wliich  iofwell  or  /often  the  tone,  and  lay  the  force  of  the  note. 
From  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  language,  it  generally  happens, 
that,  to  mod  of  the  foreign  maders,  our  melo^cs,  at  fird,  muil 
feeni  wild  and  uncouth;  for  which  reafon,  in  their  performance, 
they  generally  foil  fnortof  our  expcdtation.  We  fometimes,  how- 
ever, find  a  foreign  mailer,  who,  with  a  genius  for  the  pathetic, 

and 
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fampttiary  laws  for  thtf  genefal  welfare.  He  la- 
boured^ith  unremiccing  zeal}  to  accuftoin  his  fub- 

md  a  knowledge  of  the  fubjeft  and  words,  has  afforded  ?eiy  high 
plcafure  in  a  Sootttfti  fong*  Who  could  heat,  with  inienubiUm 
or  without  being  moved  in  the  gre^tefl  Jegree,  TenJucci  fing  rll 
never  Ua've  ti^fi  of,  The  Braes  of  Ballendlnet  or.  Will je. go  to  iht 
R'tbe'hughtSy  Marion^  fung  by  Signora  Corri  f 

It  is  a  common  defeat  in  fome  who  pretend  to  Ung,  to  affect  to 
finocher  the  words,  by  not  articulating  them,  fo  as  we  Icarce  can 
find  out  either  the  fubjeif^  or  language  of  their  fongs.  This  if 
always  a  fign  of  want^of  feeling,  and  the  mark  of  a  bad  finger; 
particularly  oi  Scottifli  fongs^  where  there  is  generally  fo  incimata 
a  correfpondence  between  the  air  and  lubjecli  indeed,  there  caa 
be  no  good  vocal  voice  without  it. 

The  proper  accompaniment  of  a  Scottifh  fong,  Is  a  plain,  thin, 
dropping  bafs,  on  the  harpfichord  or  guittar*  The  fine  breath- 
ings, thof^e  heart-felt  touches^  which  genius  alone  can  exprefs,  in 
our  fongs,  are  loil  io  a  noify  accompaniment  of  indruments.  Thtt 
full  chords  of  a  thorough  bafs  fliould  be  ufed  fparingly,  and  with 
judgment)  not  to  overpower^  but  to  fupport  and  raife  the  voice  ac 
proper  pauies* 

Wherei  with  a  fine  voice«  is  joined  fome  ikill  and  execution  in 
«sther  of  thofe  inftruments,  theair«  by  way  of  fyi^pliony^  orintro- 
dudion  to  the  ibogi  ikould  always  be  firll  played  over ;  and,  at 
the  clofe  of  every  ilanza,  the  lail  part  of  the  air  iliould  be  repeated. 
Of  a  relief  for  t^  voice,  which  it  gracefully  fets  otf.  In  i^\%fym* 
fb—icpart^  the  performer  may  fliew  his  talle  and  ianCy  on  the  ia<- 
limment,  by  carrying  it  W //^//«/»* 

A  Scottiih  long  admits  of  no  cadence ;  I  mean^  by  this,  no  fan*^ 
dful  or  capricious  defcant  upon  the  cioie  of  the  time.  There  is 
one  embellifliment,  however,  which  a  fine  finger  tnay  eafily  ac« 
quilt,  that  it,  an  t^iyjbake.  This,  while  the  organs  are  flekiblf 
in  a  young  voice^  may»  with  practice,  be  eafily  attained. 

A  Scottifli  fongf  thus  performed,  is  among  the  higheft  of  enter<ii 
lahuncnts  to  z'mnjlcal genius.  But  is  this  genius  to  be  acquired, 
cither  in  the  performer  or  hearer  ?  it  cannot.  Genius  in  mufic^  at 
in  poetry^  i%  the  gift  of  HeofOeu  \  it  is  bom  with  U3,  it  is  not  to 
be  learned. 

An  aniil  on  the  violin  may  difplay  the  mdglc  of  his  fingers,  ijv 
running  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  finger-board,  in  various 
intricate  capriciosj  which,  at  moft,  will  onlv  excite  furprize; 
while'  a  verv  middling  performer,  of  tafie  and  feelin|j^  in  a  fnb- 
je^rtthat  admits  of  \.h&  pathf^s^  will  touch  the  heart  in  its  fined 
fenlatioos.  The  finefl  ot'  the  italic  compoierst  and  many  of  their 
j&sgerii  gofiefs  thia  to  an  amazbg  degree*    The  opaK»  airs   of 

thoio 
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jeds  to  the  habits  of  civU  life ;  curbed  the  liccu- 
tioufnefs  of  the  borderers^  and  obliged  them  ta 
cultivate  their  own  lands,  inftead  of  preying  upon 
thofe  of  their  neighbours. 

He  enacted  fevere  laws  againft  piratesj  and  all 
thofe  who  broke  the  peace>    either  at  honne   or* 
abroad ;  every  traveller^  upon  entering  an  inn>  was 
to  lay  afide  all  his  armour^  excepting  a  knife^  be- 

tboie  great  inafiers^  Pergdefej  y^meW^  Gshf^if  Fertz^  and  many 
others  of  the  prefent  age,  are  ailontfliingly  pathetic  and  moving,  '* 

Nfr«  Tytler,  in  a  critical  differtation  on  the  compofition  and 
harmony  of  the  Italian  mufic,  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  Ita- 
lians owe  the  improvement  of  their  muiic  to  the  early  iatrodudion 
of  the  Scotttfh  melody  into  it. 

The  following  teilimony  of  Tajpmi  the  Italian  poet,  leaves  no 
room  for  fiirther  doubt  reiped^ing  the  originality  of  our  oelebtated 
airs*  *'  We  reckon,  ^poong  us  modems,  James  king  of  Scotland, 
who  not  only  compo&d  many  facred  pieoes  of  vocau  mufic,  but, 
alio,  ofhtmleif,  itwtntedanevjkindofmuficyplaintwtAndmelan^ 
choiy-y  different  from  all  0thers  ;  in  whKh  he  hat  ieen  imitated  by 
Carlo  Gefualdo,  prince  of  Venofa,  who,  in  our  a^  had  im^ 
proved  mulic  with  new  and  admirable  inventions*  Gdualdo  is  alfo 
celebrated,  by  cotemporary  writers,  as  one  of  the  mofi  learned 
and  grcateft  compofers  of  vocal  mulic  in  his  time«  He  was,  fay 
the  prince  of  muficians  of  our  age  $  he  having  recalled  thic 
e  into  muiic,  introduced  fitch  aftyle  of  modaiation^  that  other 
lidans  yielded  the  preference  to  him  ;  and  all  fingers  and 
players  on  firinged  inftruments,*  laving  alide  that  of  others,  evexy 
where  eagerly  embraced  his  munc.  •  Mr,  Tytler,  in  doling 
thefe  extracts,  exclaims  in  the  honeft  warmth  of  his  heart,  <<  How 
perfedly  charadterifllc,  this,  of  the  pathetic  ftrains  of  the  old 
Scottifh  fongs !  what  an  iliuf^rious  teftimonv  to  their  excellency !  *' 

Many  of  the  fineil  fongs  feem  to  have  been  compoied  by  per* 
tbns  above  the  common  rank,  of  daflic  education,  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  mythology  of  the  antients.  Thefe  gentle  foraiift 
and  t^mphs  refided  chiefly  in  the  paftoral  countries,  to  the  Ibutlv- 
ward  of  Edinburgh.  The  Tweed,  the  Yanow,  the  Galla  Water, 
the  Broom  of  Cowden  Knows,  and  the  Buihcs  above  Traqualr, 
were  wimeflcs  of  manv  tender  fccnes,  and  will  long  perpetuate 
thole  tales  of  love  in  nil  its  various  fituationsofhope,  fucodb,  dii^ 
appointment,  and  defpair.  Jean  of  Aberdeen,  Lochaber  no  more, 
the  Birks  of  Invcrmay,  Allan  Water,  and  other  beautiful  airs,  do 
honour  to  che  more  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  lovermay 
jies  on  the  north  ilde  of  the  Odiil  hills  in  Stratteme,  Perthfiiire  ; 
and,  at  no  great  dillance  weftward,  is  the  Water  of  Allan,  wfaidi 
gfv^s  name  to  a  Imall  valley,  called  Strathallan, 

^  *  caufc 
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caufe  the  law  prcfumcd  the  iheriff*  to  be  the  guar- 
dian of  the  fubjefts  fafcty  within  his  diftrifts. 

He  revived  the  laws  againft  beggars,  excepting 
thofe  who  were  licenfed  by  the  civil  magiftrates ; 
and  the  king's  juftice  was  empowered  to  banifh  or 
imprifen  all  gypfiesi  horners>  maflrrfiil  beggars^ 
and  feijgned  fools.  Women  were  prohibited  to 
rcfort  either  to  church  or  market  with  their  faces 
covered,  fo  as  not  to  be  known  j  the  great  nobles, 
and  dignified  clergy  only,  were  allowed  to  wear 
fcarlet  gowns,  with  rieh  furniture  i  no  merchants, 
unlcft  they  were  magiftrates,  or  of  the  town  counr 
ci),  and  no  baron  or  gentleman,  who  was  not 
poffefled  of  forty  pounds  old  extent^  Was  to  wear 
filk  cloaths  i  not  were  their  wives  or  daughters  to 
be  drefled  in  either,  but  in  a  manner  agreeable  to 
their  fbrtuhes ;  coarfe  grey  and  white  cloaths  Were 
to  be  worn  by  the  people,  on  working  days  j  but 
bn  holidays^  they  might  Wear  cloaths  of  other 
colours^  It  was  ena&ed  that  every  man^  poiTeiTed 
of  a  plough  and  oten,  fhould  fow  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  wheat,  peafc,  and  beansj  yearly  i  and  all 
freeholders^  both  Ipiritual  and  temporal,  when 
they  let  their  lands^  were  to  oblige  their  tenants  t& 
taife  trees^  quickfet  hedges,  and  broom.  The 
courts  of  juftice  were  further  regulated  s  the  cafe  of 
hofpitals  was  enquired  intoj  and  it  was  enaded, 
that  the  chancellor,  aflifted  by  two  proper  perfons  of 
each  diocefe,  Ihould  vifit  all  the  hofpitals  in  the 
kingdom^  to  put  in  force  the  ftatutes  of  their  feveral 
ibundations,  which  had  been  negledtcd,  or  rendered 
ineffedual  during  the  diftreffes  and  commotions  of 
former  times.  Fairs,  markets,  and  the  internal 
policy  of  the  kingdom,  were  regulated  ;  every 
parifh  was  to  provide  butts  and  bow-marks,  for 
every  male  from  twelve  to  fifty  years  of  age,  which 
they  were  to  praftife  once  a  week  j  muftcrings  were 
to  be  held  Pnce  a  month,  and  all  able-bodied 
malesj  between  the  ages  of  fisCteen  and.  fixty,  were 
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•to  b^  provided,  according  to  their  fcveral'  raiik9^ 
with  horfes  and  armour  for  the  field  ;  the  greater 
towns  were  to  provide  artillery  and  aninnunition,  and' 
likewife  engineers  and  other  workmen  for  conduct* 
ing  the  train.  *  I'he  mint,  weights,  and  meafurcs, 
were  again  regulated,  and  other  laws  were  inftituted 
by  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  king  and  parlia* 
ment,  between  whom  there  feemed  to  be  only  one 
mind. 

*  Advice  having  arrived  in  Scotland,  that  the  EaglHh  inteoded 
to  renew  hofliiitics,  the  parliament  pafled  the  following  ordinance^ 
which  (hows  the  manner  by  which  intelligence  was  inftaDtane«> 
oufly  conveyed  over  the  whole  kingdom* 

In  the  fim  place,  the  parliament  thought  it  fpeedfiit  (that  is,  it 
was  their  advice)  that  fit  perfons  (hould  be  appointed  to  guard  th« 
paflages  of  the  Tweed,  betwixt  Roxburgh  and  Berwick^  and  to 
watch  certain  places,  and  fords  of  the  river,  in  order  to  ififcover 
and  advcrtife  tie  country  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy ;  which 
they  were  to  do  in  this  manner,  Thev,  for  example,  who 
watched,  at  the  ford  near  Hume,  upon  the  enemy's  approach, 
were  to  make  a  bail,  that  is,  fet  on  a  great  fire,  at  Hume,  which 
being  feen  by  the  neighbouring  country,  bails  were,  in  the  fiune 
manner,  to  be  made  at  Dunbar,  Haddington,  Dalkeith,  the  caftle 
of  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Dunbarton,  £cc.  as,  alfo,  at  £ggerfaope. 
cadle,  Soltray  Edge,  and  on  the  fea  coall,  as  at  Dunpender  lau-, 
and  North  Berwick  law.  By  one  bail,  or  fire,  thus  fet  on,  the 
country  was  to  undeiiband  that  the  enemy  was  at  hand ;  who,  it 
he  feemed  confiderably  ibong,  in  that  caie,  two  bails  were  to  be 
fet,  like  two  candles  together ;  or  tlu*ee  or  four,  according  to  the 
exigence  and  danger  that  might  be  threatened.  By  this  means,  it 
was  very  eafy  to  advertife  moll  parts  of  the  kingdom,  within  t 
fisw  hours,  of  the  approach,  and  ftrength  of  an  enemy,  before  it 
was  poilible  for  them  to  pais  the  Tweed :  and  thus,  continues  the 
record,  coniidering  their  lar  pafifage  (great  diilance)  we  (hall,  God 
willing^  be  as  foon  ready  as  they. 

Otlxr  precautions,  for  the  lafety  of  the  borders,  againft  the 
En^iih,  were  taken  in  the  fame  parliament,  llie  £aft  borden 
were  to  be  provided  with  garrifons,  confiding  of  two  hundred 
fpears  and  two  hundred  bows.  Thofe  on  the  Weft,  were  to  con- 
tain one  hundred  fpears,  ahd  as  many  bows ;  and  the  expeoce  of 
the  whole  was  to  be  -detrayed  by  an  equal  aiTellment  of  the  land* 
holders,  which  was  to  be  ient  to  the  Exchequer  by  the  fiierifis. 
Every  gentleman  or  baron  was  to  keep  his  houfe  in  tenantable  re« 
paT,  fo  as  to  refift  any  fudden  furprile ;  and  to  maintam  a  num- 
oer  of  ^le^bodied  men,  if  called  jup on  to  take  thfi  field  againft  the 
f  oQ^moQ  cneipy* 

Jamei 
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James  IIL  The  reign  of  James  III,  though  that 
prince  proved  lefs  adive  than  his  father>  was  diftin* 
guilhed  by  the  vigour  of.the  parlianaent^  particularly 
in  riqgulatingforeiga  commerce^  promoting  inland 
navigation,  and  the  fiiheries.  The  nation  had  feenr 
the  Flemings,  Dutch, .  Hamburghers,  Dantzick* 
ers,  and  other  fons  of  induftry,  acquire  power  and  , 
riches  by  fifhing  upon  the  Scottiih  coaft.  It  was» 
therefore,  enafted,  «« That  the  lords  (that  is,  thtf 
parliament)  think,  fit,  for  the  common  good  of  tbo 
realm,  and  the  great  entres  of  riches,  which  will 
be  brought  into  it  from  other  countries,  that  certaia 
Jords,  ipiritual  and  temporal,  and  burgefles,  caufe 
make  great  Ihips,  bufles,  pink  boats,  with  nets^ 
and  all  other  neceflaric$  for  fifhing*  '^ 

The  honour  of  the  nation  came  next  under  con-* 
fideration ;  coopers  and  merchants,  who  packed 
fidmon  in  barrels  under  the  fize  of  the  old  Ham-* 
burgh  meafure,  forfeited  the  fame,  befides  a  fine 
to.  the  king.  .  The  parliament,  alfo,  regulated  the 
trade  with  Flanders,  Holland,  Zealand,  and  France^ 
permittihg  none  but  burgefles,  and  men  of  cha- 
fader,  to  fail  to  thefe  countries,  on  commercial 
affairs,  and  all  tradefmen  who  commenced  mer- 
chants were  required  to  forego  their  former  crafts* 
The  parliament  of  the  year  1487  firft  permitted 
the  boroughs  to  fend  yearly  rcprefentativcs  to  In^ 
yerkeithlng,  there  to  treat  upon  whatever  might 
benefit  commerce,  conduce  to  their  good  govern* 
ment  and  intereft,  and  remove  the  injuries  they 
might  fuftain.  Thefe  boroughs,  by  permifTion, 
fent  an  embafTy  from  their  own  body  to  the  empe- 
ror, requefting  that  monarch  to  defift  from  ifTuing 
letters  of  marque  againft  the  Scottifh  navigators. 
From  thefe,  and  a  variety  of  other  evidences,  it 
appears  that  the  commerce  of  Scotland,  at  this 
time,  was  in  a  very  reputable  condition  all  over 
Europe. 

3o  great  was  the  fpirit  for   trade  under  thofe 
P  3  worthy 
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ttrprthy  patriots/  that  even  the  dergy  amafied  con^ 
^derable  foituheSj,  by  engaging  in  it*  Biihop 
Kennedy  buUt  a  trading  ihipj  which  fae  called 
the  Bifhop's  bargc>  reckoned  one  of  the  largeft 
mercantile  vefiela  ip  Europe.  That  prelate  alfiai 
built  St.  Salvador's  college^  in  St«  Andrew's,  and 
Endowed  it  with  revenues  and  rich  ornaments.  * 
In  thefe  and  other  public  works^  he  is  faid,  by 
Lindfay,  who  livtd  in  the  fucceeding  reign,  to 
have    expended   no   lefs   than  30,000!,  Dcrling. 

*  The  former  laws  againft  fyrred  fcarkts  not 
having  anlwered  the  purpofes  of  fumptuaiy  a£ks, 
becaufe  they  had  been  fucceeded  by  mks,  which 
bad  not  been  pravided  againftj^  ^t  was  ordained, 
^^  That  none  out  knights,  minftrels,  heralds,  or 
Aich  as  could  fpend  rool.  qf  land  ^ent,  ibould 
V^ear  filk  doublets,  gown?,  or  cloakS;^  on  pain  of  fbr^ 
feiting  loL  for  every  fault>  to  the  king,  and  the 
cloatbs  themfelycs  (except  fuch  a^  were  alreadji 
tfnade)  to  the  heralds  and  minftrels.  The  fame 
prohibitions  extended  to  the  women,  f 

A  law  was  enade4  abolilhing  the  fanAuary  of 
the  church  to  all  perfons  guilty  of  premediiated 

inardeiy 

*  Within  the  tpmb  and  iponutneDt,  which  be  erc£bed  ferfaoxK 
felf  at  a  great  expence,  were  found»  in  the  reign  of  Charles  U^ 
fix  fiLver  maces,  one  of  which  weighs  feventeep  pounds,  is  gilt, 
and  curioufly  chafed,  Thefe  maces  were  the  gift  of  the  mtmifir 
cent  biihop  to  his  ^yourite  ^U^  atid,  in  all  probability^  thty 
had  been  hid  at  the  reformationt  ia  order  to  pr»erve  them  from 
the  pothic  rage  of  the  reformers^  who  deftroyed  or  defaced  everx 
filing  upon  wUch  any  kind  of  imagery  was  rcprefented.  One  of 
the  maces  was  given  to  each  of  the  other  three  Scots  luiirerfities^ 
fxtd  three  remained  here. 

,  f  The  jjqng  fet  the  example  in  thefe  fuipptuary  laws^  as  m* 
pears  in  the  account  of  difbuneinents,  during  the  year  1474,  by 
John  bifhop  of  Glaigow,  treafurer  to  the  "king. 

*  The  particulars  of  the  diiburiements  are  anangtfd,  and  fununed 
y^Pf  under  the  thre^  following  hea^s^  viz.  . 
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tntsrder,  and  for  punifhing  all  (herifFs,  and  other 
magiftratcs,  who  AifFered  miirdcrers  to  efcape. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  the  ftatutes 
for  the  better  enforcing  of  juftice,  for  mitigating 
the  diftrefles  of  the  people,  and  difcouraging  idle^ 
nefs.  Particular  regard  was  alfo  had  to  the 
ri^ts  of  churchmen,  widows,  orphans,  minors^ 
foreigners,  and  the  hofpitak-  .  t 

While  the  king  and  parliament  were  thus  profe*;- 
cuting  the  mofl:  valuable  national  purpofes,  James 
encouraged  learned  foreigners  to  refide  at  his 
court,  patronized  fcience  and  arts,  particularly 
mafic  and  archite6hire,  built  ihips^f  war,  and  made 
fujther  regulations  for  the  defence  of  the  king*- 
dom.  An  a£t  was  made,  '^  That,  all  fpears,  whei^ 
cher  fabricated  at  home,  or  imported  from  abroad^ 


Expences  for  the  king's  perfon  — 
Things  taoe  for  the  queni's  perfon  -— 
Things  coft  for  my  lord  the  prince  — 
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On  the  other  hand,  Cbdiran,  who  had  been  raifed,  thropgh  the 
long's  partiality  for  favourites,  from  the  ftation  of  an  architedt^o 
the  earUom  of  Mar,  is  thus  defchbed  by  the  hiftorians  of  thofe 
dxf  S9  and  may  feire  to  give  the  reader  fome  idea  of  the  finery  qf 
the  age,  and  the  magnificence  affe^ed  by  the  nobility,  whom  thii 
minion  hnitated:  **  When  Cochran,  faysLind£i^,  came  from  the 
king  to  the  council,  he  was  well  accompanied  with  a  band  of  me|i 
of  war,  to  die  number  of  three  hundred  light  axes,  all  clad  in 
white  livery,  and  Made  l»nds  thereon,  that  they  might  be  known 
^>r  Cochrui  the  earl  <d  Mar's  men.  Himfelf  was  cUd  in  a  riding 
pie  of  black  velvet,  with  a  great  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck,  to 
the  value  of  five  hundred  crowns,  and  four  blowing  horns,  with, 
both  the  ends  of  gold  and  filk,  &t  with  precious  flones.  Hi^ 
horn  (a  coftly  blowing  horn,  which  he  wore  by  his  fide,  as  wai^ 
the  manner  of  the  times)  was  tipped  with  fine  gold  at  every  end, 
and  a  precious  fione,  called  a  beryl,  hanging  in  the  midft.  This 
Cocfanu  had  his  heumont  borne  before,  him,  over-gilt  with  gold;  and 
ibweieaBthereftofhishoras;  andallbispallions  (pavilions  or  tents) 
were  of  fine  caoms  of  filk,  and  the  cords  thereof  fine  twined  filk ; 
had  the  chains  upon  his  pallions  were  double  overrgilt  with  gold. " 
.  D  4  ih6ul4 
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ihould  be  fix  cUs  long;^  that  the  great  ecclefiafttcat 
manors  fhould  defray  pare  of  the  burden  of  wari 
that  prelates,  as  well  as  barons>  (hould  provide 
carriages  for  the  field.  Every  yeoman,  who  was 
not  an  archer,  was  to  provide  bimfelf  with  a  battle 
axe^  and  a  target  made  of  one  hide  (folded  we  fnp* 
pofe  into  a  reafonable  compafs)  to  relift  the  ibot  of 
the  Englifli ;  and  all  the  arms  were  to  be  produced 
at  the  weaponihawings,  held  by  the  (heriffs. 

James  IV«  The  long  reign  of  James  IV.  uo* 
di^urbed  by  domeftic  commotions  or  foreign  war, 
was  one  united  effort  of  king  and  parliament,  upon 
the  fame  falutary  principles  which  h^d  dir^ded 
(be  operations  of  the  three  former  reigns.  The 
loyal  navy  now  made  a  refpeftable  figure  abroad  i  f 

commerce 

^  Some  fpears  of  this  enormous  length,  may  be  ipeq  in  dia 
tovmrhoufe  of  Dunban 

f  It  is  plain  from  James's  condud,  that  be  wu  aipiring  to  be 
a  naval  power,  in  which  be  was  encouraged  by  the  esxellent 
ieamen,  whith  an  extenfive  commerce  and  the  fiflieries  had  tbea 
produced  in  Scotland,  He  applied  himfelf  with  incredible  affi« 
auity  to  building  {hips,  in  whicn  he  affifled  with  his  own  hands. 

**  In  this  iame  year,  fays  Lindfay,  the  kmg  bi^ed  a  |;rcBt  fhip, 
called,  the  Great  Midhael,  which  was  the  greatcft  Ihip,  and  df 
moft  ftrength,  that  ever  failed  in  England  or  France*  For'tlut 
fiiip  was  of  fo  great  Mature,  and  took  fo  much  timber,  that,  ex* 
cept  Falkland,  me  wafted  all  the  woods  in  Fife,  wUch  was  oak- 
wood,  by  all  timber  that  was  gotten  out  of  Norway :  for  ihe  was 
fo  ftrong,  and  of  fo  great  length  and  breadth,  (all  the  wrtgjhts  of 
Scotland,  yea,  and  many  other  Grangers,  were  at  her  device,  by 
the  king's  commandment,  who  wrought  very  bufily  in  her ;  but 
it  was  a  year  and  day  ere  fhe  was  complete)  to  wit,  ihe  was 
twelvefcore  ibot  of  length,  and  thirtyrfix  foot  withm  the  fides. 
She  was  ten  foot  thick  in  the  wall,  outled  jefts  of  oak  in  her  wall, 
and  boards  on  every  fide,  fo  ilark  and  fo  thick,  that  no  canitoa 
could  go  through  her.  This  great  ihip  cumbered  Scotland  to  get 
her  to  fea.  From  that  time  ihe  wa^  afloat,  and  her  ma^  and 
fails  complete,  with  tows  and  anchors  effetring  thereto,  ihe  was 
counted  to  the  king  to  be  thirty  thouiand  pounds  expence,  by  her 
artillery,  which  was  very  great  and  coilly  to  the  king,  by  au  the 
reft  of  her  orders,  to  wit,  ihe  bare  numy  cannons,  fix  oneviNy 
>(rith  three  great  b«(filS|  two  behind  in  bg^:.  doc|^  andcoa 
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eommerce  was  every  where  extended  i  *  and  it  wai 
ena£ted  by  parliatneot^  <'  That  all  maritime  towns  . 
Ihould  build  bufies;^  or  vefiels  of  at  leafl:  twenty 
tons  burden,  to  be  employed  in  fifhipg  \  and  that 
all  idle  perfohs  (hould  be  prefied  into  that  fervice/* 
Provifions  were  made  for  the  improvement  of 
agriculture^  and  as  the  wood,  of  Scotland  was 
almoft  deliroyed,  on  account  of  the  fmall  fines 
annexed  to  the  offence  i  the  old  laws  for  encou- 

before^  with  three  himdred  fbot  of  fmall  artillery,  that  is  to  iay, 
myand  and  battert-falcon^  aiid  quarter-falcoa,  flings,  peftelcnt 
ferpetensy  and  doable-dogs^  with  hastor  and  culvering,  cors-bows 
vA  faand-bow9.  She  had  three  hunared  mariners  to  fail  her ;  fiio 
bad  fix  ibore  of  gunners  to  ufe  her  artillery ;  and  hada  thouiaod 
poen  of  war,  by  her  captain,  fliippers,  and  ^uarter-maftera. 

When  this  Ihip  paft  to  the  fea,  and  was  lying  in  the  road,  the 
kng  gart  fiioot  a  cannon  at  her,  to  a^y  her  if  me  was, wight ;  but 
I  heard  &y,  it  deared  her  oot,  and  did  her  little  (kaifh.  And  if 
my  man  believe  diat  this  defcription  of  the  ihip  be  not  of  verity, 
as  we  have  written,  let  him  pals  to  the  gate  of  Tillibardin^  and 
there,  afore  the  iame,  ye  will  fee  the  length  and  breadth  ot  her^ 
planted  with  hawthorn,  by  tlie  wright  that  helped  to  make  her. 
Aa  for  other  properties  of  Jhcr,  Sir  Andrew  Wood  is  my  author, 
who  was  quarter-mafier  of  her;  and  Robert  Bartyne,  who  vv^ 
mafter  ftiippcr.  •' 

Budianan  fays,  «*  ^t  James  built  three  ftately  fliips  of  a  great 
bulk,  and  mao^r,  alfo,  of  a  middle  Tate ;  one  of  his  great  one« 
was,  to  admiration,  the  bigg;eil  that  ever  any  man  had  feen  fail 
on  the  ocean,  it  being  alfo  fqmifhed  with  ail  manner  of  coflly 
accommodations.  The  gfeatnefs  of  it  appeared  by  this,  that  the 
news  llirred  up  Frands  king  of  France,  and  Henry  VIII.  king  of 
£agiaDd,  each  of  them  to  build  a  ihip  in  imitation  of  it,  and  each 
cxHkavouiing  to  outvie  the  other. "  * 

The  above  curious  defcription,  while  it  conveys  to  pofterity  tho 
partieulars  of  naval  architecture,  ftrcngth,  &c,  in  ages  which  we 
call  barbarous,  ierves  alfo,  to  illu(lrate  this  important  truth. 
That  the  genius  of  Scotlinen  is  particularly  adapted  for  navigation 
and  Oiip-building. 

*  Meuriiuh  ^e  Daniih  hiflorian,  relates,  that  in  icio,  the  Bal^ 
tic  fea  being  much  frequented  by  the  Englifh,  French,  and  Scot- 
tifh  merch^  ihipf ,  John  king  of  Denmark  preifed  all  the  fliifn, 
of  the  above-nanied  three  nations,  into  his  afB  fiance,  again  ft  the 
Hanfeatic  towns,  who  had  invaded  his  dominions.  That  upon  the 
Hanfe^ttcs  being  joined  by  the  Swedes,  the  king  of  Denmark,  in  his 
jieceiEty,  ptirchafed  ihips  of  Enjglandy  f  ranije^  an4  Scotland,  his 
jdlirsi  at  A^eat.expeniQp, 
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taging  planting  were  revived ;  *^  atid  that  ercrf 
freeholder  fliould  make  parks  for  deer  and  rabbits; 
build  d6ve-cots>  plant  hedget  and  orchards,  and 
ikt  teaft  one  acre  of  wood,  where  no  great  forcfti 
grew.  '•  The  like  regulations  were  renewed  for 
Sie  preferration  of  filh  ponds,  orchards,  bees,  the 
yotJngfry  in  rivers,  and'  in  general  of  all  game. 
'  GortfervatOrs  Had,  long  before  this  time,  been 
«p^iilted  by  the  government  of  Scotland,  to  take 
care  of  the  intereft  of  jheir  countrymen  abroad  | 
find,'  to  prevent  the  extravagance  of  tranfmarine 
fuits  at  law,  it  was  cnaded.  That  the  confervator* 
afiifted  by  at  leaft  four  honeft,  intelligent  Scots 
tnerchantS)  fhould  dttcrmind  all  differences  that 
happened  abroad  aitiong  his  countrymen ;  and  he 
jiimTelf,  or  his  deputy,  was  to  repair  every  year-t* 
Scotland,  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduft.  ( 

•  James  was?  at  great  pains  to  mend  the  breed  of 
horfeS|  for  which  purpofe  he  fent  agents  abroad^ 
with  letters  to  the  refpefkivc  princes,  fomeof  whick 
areftill  in  being ;  but  James's  principal  delight  was 
in  military  excrcifes,  and  he  earneftly  laboured  to  fee 
^11  his  ftibjeds  become  foldiers.  The  laws  were  re- 
renewed  refpeding  the  weapon (hawings,  arms^  And 
military  drefs.  The  (heriffs  were  impowered  to 
•mufter,  four  times  a  year,  the  inhabitants  of  their 
fefpeftive  diftri£bs ;  the  aldermen  and  bailiffs  doing 
the  fame  within  their  burghs,  as  they  ihould  anfwer 
to  the  chamberlain  or  his  deputy.  Every  gentle- 
nian,  worth  ten  pounds,  or  more,  of  yearly  revenue, 
was  to  be  armed  with  bafnet,  fellet,  white  ha^ 
gorge  or  piffane,  complete  armour  for  the  legs, 
fword,  fpear,  and  dagger.  Inferior  ranks  of  fub- 
jefts  were  to  be  armed  as  thp  king*s  commifTary,  or 
(he  iheriff  (hould  appoint ;  but  the  meaneft  inhabit 
tant  was  to  be  provided  with  a  bow  and  arrow,  or 
a  good  axe.  . 

Many  excelknt  laws  were  made  for  regulating 
$he  internal  trade  of  the  kin^dom^  for  the  better 
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tdminiftrstien  o^  jufticc ;  dvilixing  the  Highlands  i 
ind  protc6ti0g  the  church  againft  the  encroachment^ 
q£  die  court  of  Rome.  It  ws^s  laid  down  \>y  parlia- 
ment^ as  a  maxim,  f'  That  the  privileges  of  the 
(Church,  as  well  as  the  ftatutes  of  the  realm;  Had 
been  created  for  the  benefit  of  the  community^  and 
that  they  could  not  be  renounced  without  confenf 
of  the  king,  die  three  eftates^  and  the  refpe^iyq 
chapters.  •' 

This  reign  is  particjularly  diftinguilhed  for  one 
cf  the  bell:  ^pd  moft  humane  ftatutes  that  is  to  be 
foand  in  the  annals  of  the  mod:  civilized  ftates,  and 
at  a  time  when  clergy  as  well  as  Uity,  throughout 
great  part  of  Europe,  were  plunged  in  barbarifrai 
it  was  enaifted.  That  all  barons  and  freeholder^ 
of  fubftance  Ihould  henceforth  fend  their  eldeft  fons, 
pr  heirs,  to  the  grammar  fchool,  at  eight  or  ttino 
years  old,  there  to  remain  till  they  had  attained  ^ 
perfect  maftery  of  the  Latin,  *  when  they  were  to 
DC  removed  to  the  college,  where  the  arts  and  laws 
were  taught,  at  which  place  they  were  to  continue 
three  years;  to  the  end^  fays  the  ftatute^  that 
jullice  might  reign  univerfally  through  the  realm; 
•^1  judges  ordinal'/  under  his  highnefs  having  know- 
ledge to  do  juftice." 

.  Thus  the  kingdom,-  by  a  uniform  perfcverance  in 
the  mod  excellent  inftitutions  which  human  wifdorti 
frould  deyife,  enjoyed  peace,t  fecurity,  and  a  mutual 

conti-r 

*  To  this  excellent  law  was  owing)  in  all  probabilityi  the  clci 
gant  ftyleofBoethiusy  Buchannan,  and  other  Scottifh  writers  of 
the  fucceeding  age. 

•  f  The  fplendour  of  the  Scottifh  court,  upon  the  event  of 
^unea^d  msuriage  with  Margaret,  daughter  of  Htnry  VIL  ferve  to 
eonroborate  the  teftimony  of  hiftorians,  refpc^ling  the  fiourifhing 
ftatc  of  Seotland  under  this  excellent  prince.  The  royal  bride  fet 
out  from  Richmond,  in  Surry,  June,  1503,  attended  by  he« 
fiither  as  far  as  Colleweilon,  near  Nottbgham,  the  refidence  of 
his  mother,  where  ihe  was  religned  to  the  cure  of  the  earls  of 
Suriy  and  Northumberland,  who  proceeded  with  her  in  the  man* 
aer  and  ibrm  preichbed  by  Heniy,  in  l^s  own  hand-writing)  which 

is 
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confidence  between  the  prince  and  the   peopfe* 
Abroad,  it  now  compofed  a  part  of  the  political 

U  ftill  extant.  The  retinue  conTifted  of  the  chief  oebiKty,  kniriili^ 
and  genti) ,  in  the  kingdom,  and  they  were  tttended  fay  &ove 
3000  folio  .vers,  and  the  moft  iplendid  equipagel  that  were  made 
ufe  of  in  thofe  times.  Manf  ot  the  company  took  their  leave  at 
the  borders  ;  but  thofe  who  remained  ibU.  made  a  fpkndid  ap» 
pearanccy  and  arrived  at  Lamberton  church,  in  the  Merfe,  wh^ 
the  bride  Was  met  by  James,  accompanied  by  a  fuperb  train  of  lus 
nobility  and  officer&  of  flate.  From  Lambertoti  tne  proceffioo  pro- 
ceeded to  Dalkeith,  and  next  day  to  Edinburgh,  where  the  mar- 
riage was  celebrated  with  great  magnificence.  From  the  beft 
^  accounts,  both  publiihed  and  in  manuicript;,  it  appears,  that  the 
Scots  outfhone  their  guefts  in  every  article  of  luxury.  Their  ap- 
fiearance  was  more  coftly,  their  chains  of  gold  more  mafly,  and 
their  fumitiire  and  equipages  richer.  This  muii  have  been  owing 
to  the  great  intercourfc  and  commerce  whidi  James  and  lus  iiib* 
jedis,  at  this  time,  enteitained  with  foreign  courts  and  countries  ; 
tor  even  the  moft  fober  luxuries  were  then  unknown  in  thole  of 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  tlie  other  northern  parts  of  Europe  where 
commeroe  had  made  leis  pro^refs ;  an  indication  of  what  ScotlukI 
v;oxL\fi  have  been  at  the  preient  day,  had  it  remained  the  feat  of 
its  Tovereigiis,  and  its  wealth  been  fpent,.  as  of  Qld»  within  the 
realm. 

Many  foreigners  were  prefent  during  this  Scotdih  jubilee,  and 
partook  of  the  fefiivities  attending  it,  whidi»  according  to  tbs 
modes  of  that  time,  and  the  particular  diipofition  of  Japict^ 
chiefly  confided  in  feats  of  arms.  James,  in  iome  of  thofe  ezhi* 
bitions,  aiTumed  the  charader  of  a  favage  knight,  and  it  n  laid 
that  he  dillinguiihed  himfelf  abo\'e  all  «he  company  by  his  ftrength^ 
adivity,  and  addrefs  in  martial  exercifes.  That  tie  midit  fupfXMt 
the  charader  with  the  greater  propriety,  be  had,  for  ms  retmue, 
two  bands  of  Highlanders,  or  peribns  in  that  drefs,  who  fliirmiflied 
with  each  other,  with  targets  and  broad  fwords,  to  the  mufic  of 
their  bagpipes ;  but  thofe  feigned  conflicts  were  far  from  being 
harmlefs,  tor  they  produced  real  wounds  and  bloodihed,  as  m  a 
true  battle,  whicb.ftruck  the  fpe^^s^ton  with  the  higheft  aftoniih« 
ment,  at  the  refolution  of  the , combatants,  who  could  thus  iport 
away  their  lives,  the  cuflom  of  the  times  not  fufferiog  them  to 
hold  the  practice  in  detedation.  The  exhibition  of  the  day  betod 
over,  the  night  was  fpent  in  entertainments,  mai£|uerad^^  and 
dancing.  Ihe  king's  politeness  was  fliil  more  diftinguiihed  thaii 
his  chivalry,  fo  noble  was  the  efitertaiiunent,  and  fo  elegant  the 
attendance  paid  to  every  gueft. 

The  fame  of  thefe  tournaments  drew  to  the  court  many 
foreigners,  efpecially  from  France,  to  try  their  prowefs,  who  were 
Ibli  li&rally  entertained  by  the  kingi  and  s^  bountifully  difmiffed* 
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/yftcm,  and  its  fricndihip  was  folicited,  in  ftrong 
terms,  by  the  powers  who  then  aftcd  the  princi^ 
pal  part  on  the  theatre  of  Europe.  *  Many  letters 
fent  to  James  by  thefe  potentates,  and  thofe  fent 
by  James  in  return,  are  ftill  extant.  The  clafllc 
ftyle  of  James's  Latin  epiftles  were  the  themft  of 
foreign  pens,  both  in  profe  and  verfe, 

James  proved  a  faithful  and  ufeful  friend  to  all 
his  allies  in  their  diftrefles.  He  fent  a  powerful 
armament,  and  ten  thoufand  men,  to  the  affidance 
of  his  kinfman,  the  king  of  Denmark*  When  the 
duke  of  Guelders  was  cruelly  attacked  by  the  over- 
grown houfe.  of  Auftria  and  Burgundy,  James 
not  only  fupplied  the  unfortunate  prince  with  men 
and  money,,  but  alfo  wrote  preffingly  in  his  favour 
to  the  continental  powers.  To  Lewis  XII.  when 
dcftitute  of  allies,  and  ready  to  fink  under  the 
arms  of  England,  Germany,  and  Italy,  James 
fent  a  fleet,  and  a  body  of  troops  j  for  which  fea- 
fonablc  fupplies,  Lewis  was  fo  overcome  with 
gratitude,  that  he  gave  orders  for  ratifying  and 
augmenting  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  Scot^ 
nation  in  France.  His  letters  of  naturalization  in 
favour  of  Scotland  give  the  following  rcafons; 
'*  Becaufe  of  the  league  f  which  had  been  of  old 
made  and  obferved  between  the  two  nations;  and 

in 


*  The  ambitkmt  and  turbulent  pope,  Julian  !!•  having  kindled 
the  flames  of  war  over  all  Eiirope,  endeavoul-ed  to  detach  jaine$ 
from  the  French  alliance;  for  this  purpofe,  he  fent  a  nuncio  inta 
Scotland,  who  preiented  James  with  a  moll  elegant  fword  of  (late, 
iiv-e  ieet  in  length;  which  fword  was  depoiited  m  tlie  caille  of 
Edinburgh,  Vvith  tbe  other  regalia  of  Scotland,  at  the  time  of 
the  union,  where  they  ftill  remain. 

f  Alluding  tQ  a  league  of  amity  between  Charlemaio,  king  of 
f  ranee,  and  Achaius,  kins;  of  Scots,  in  the  vear  790;  to  which 
alliance  moil  of  the  fublequent  treaties  of  reciprocal  defence 
between  France  and  Scotland  had  a  reference.  In  the  contrad  of 
marriage  between  the  dauphin  of  France  and  Mary  queen  of 
Seoti,  pubiilhed  among  the  French  treaties  of  peace  and  alliance, 
question  is  made  0/  tbe  jialJent  Ua^au  keima^  ibe  nvg  kingJoms^ 
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in  confideratibn  of  the  great  and  mighty  femcel 
done  by  the  Scots  to  the  kings  and  kingdom  of 
Francci  eQ)eci^lly  during  the  reign  of  Charles  VIL 
When  many  princes  of  Scotland'  came  over  to 
trance,  and  helped  to  expel  the  Englilh,  who 
were  then  matters  of  the  moft  part  of  it.  For 
which  fignal  piece  of  fervice,  and  tht^  undaunted 
tourage  expreffed  by  the  Scots  on  all  occafionsi 
that  monarch,  Charles  VII.  had  appointed  two 
hundred  of  them  to  guard  his  perlbn^  of  whom  one 
hundred  were  men  o?  arms,  and  are  now,  adds  the 
record,  tht  one  hundred  launces  of  our  antient 
ordinance,  and.  one  hundred  archers,  twenty-four 
of  whom  arc  called  archers  of  the  body.  Secondly^ 
becaufe  of  the  unfhaken  fidelity,  which,  without 
any  variation,  or  interruption,  has  at  all  times  been 

hgm  eigfji  bundlred  years  hef^te  that  ttmt.  The  origin  of  this 
ancient  alliaqce  Teems  to  have  arifen,  firil,  from  the  obitinate  ~ 
refinance  of  the  Saxons  in  Germany^  aided  by  their  countrymen 
in  England,  to  the  arms  of  Charlemain,  which  obliged  that  great 
conqueror  to  recruit  his  armies  by  auxiliaries  from  various  parti 
of  Europe,  amongft  whom  were  four  thoufand  Scots,  commanded 
by  Gilmer,  brother  to  Achaius.  This  Gilmer,  after  fignalizinz 
himfelf  againll  the  pagan  Saxons,  embraced  a  religious  liic,  and 
ibunded  fome  moiUfieries  for  his  countrymen  in  Germany  and 
other  places.  Which  ia£i  is  fully  authenticated  by  the  united 
tefttmony  of  French  and  Italian  mftorians  of  thofe  tarly  timesi 
In  Faulus  Emilius's  hidory  of  the  French  atchievments,  we  meet 
with  the  following  very  remarkable  expreffions :  **  The  Saxons 
being  overcome,  that  then*  ndme,  by  degrees,  might  be  extingiiifhed| 
Charles  bellowed  the  honours  Dt  magifiracy  upon  ftrangers,  but 
principally  upon  the  Scots,  whom  he  made  ule  of  tor  the  great 
lideiity  he  found  in  them.'^ 

Secondly,  Charlemdia  was  defirotis  to  agrandize  France,  by 
rendering  it  the  feat  of  literature^  as  well  as  extenfive  empire  ; 
for  this  purpofe  he  invited  thither  the  learned  from  all  parts,  ana 
particularly  certain  ecclefiadics  of  Scotland*  whom  he  employed 
to  read  philofophy,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  at  Paris,  and  afterwards 
in  founding  a  unireriity  in  that  metrop<di8. 

Old  hiilorians  fpeak  of  Inverlochy,  as  being  the  rdidence  of 
Achaius,  and  a  place  of  fome  note,  to  which  tno  French  and  Spa-* 
niards  reforted  lor  fifli.  The  ancient  caftle  was  deftroyed  by  the 
Danes.  Hie  prefent  building  if  fuppoied  to  be  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

confpi- 
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coftTptciious  in  tfaofe  of  that  nation ;  and  in  the 
extraordinary  good  offices  done  by  the  prcfcnt  king 
of  Scotland,  who  has  declared  himfelf  a  faft  friend 
of  the  French  monarchy,  in  oppofition  even  to  his 
own  brother-in-law,  the  king  of  England,  and  has 
fent  both  a  confiderable  land  arniy,  and  a  fleet, 
confiding  of  many  good  ftiips,  to  France  $  upon 
which  accbunt  bis/ubje£ls  ought  to  be  for  ever  encou- 
raged and  favoured  above  all  others.  '* 

Upon  the  whole,  the  reign  of  James  IV* 
may  be  confidered  as  the  brightefl:  sera  in  the. 
annals  of  Scotland.  Her  gold  and  filver  abound- 
ed more  than  at  any  other  period;  her  com- 
merce flouri(hed  abroad  }  peace  and  tranquil* 
lity  reigned  at  hoitie;  faftion  was  annihilated; 
univerfal  harmony  prevailed  amongft  all  ranks  of 
men  5  and,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  no  perfon 
fuffered,  during  this  long  reign,  for  rebellion,  con- 
fpiracy,  or  any  real  or  imaginary  trefpafs  againft  the 
crown, 

James  V.  profecuted,  with  unwearied  zeal,  the 
great  plans  of  national  improvement,  which  had 
been  chalked  out  by  his  anceftors,  and  their  parlia- 
ments. He  revived  the  laws  for  the  building  of 
iifliing  bufles,  the  encouragement  of  commerce, 
the  fupplying  his  fubjefts  with  wine,  and  neceflaries, 
the  planting  and  prcfervation  of  woods,  forefts, 
and  hedges;  eftablifhing' a  national  militia;  and 
for  the  internal  government,  peace  and  fecurity  of 
the  kingdom.  He  introduced  a  better  ftyle  of  civil 
architefture,  built  or  repaired  fcveral  palaces  for 
the  royal  refidence,  embeliilhed  the  town  of  Edin*- 
burgh,  promoted  the  tine  arts,  and  employed  Ger- 
mans to  work  the  gold  mines  difcovcrcd  in  Crawford 
Moor.  *    He  fct  out  with    five   fliip$,    attended 

by 

♦  James  IV,  and  V.  contracted  with  fundry  Germans,  who 
had  the  chief  maoagement  of  the  Scottifli  mines  in  Crawford 
M^or,  where  they  emplayed  three  hundred  men,  and  procured 
•       .       1  gold 
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by  fufidry  noblemen,  upon  a  Voyage  to  the  Orknef 
andHebride  iflands,  for  the  dj^uble  purpofe  of  caking 
charts  of  the  coafts,  *  and  eftabliihing  juftice  among 
the  people.  He  i^iftroduced  order  and  good  govern-* 
mcnt  amongft  the  borderers,  and  punifhed  as  thieves 
and  robbers,  thofe  defperate  bands  of  them  who  lived 
upon  the  contributions  of  their Engliihneighbours^f 

and^ 

f  ofd  to  the  amount  6f  one  hundred  thousand  potihdsi  S6tBe  of 
the  French  mtmoir  writers,  in  fpcaking  of  the  marriage  of  Jamet 
V»  to  the  king  of  France's  daughter,  mention  among  other  par- 
ticulars fci->'ed  by  way  of  defert  at  the  marriage  feaft,  a  number 
of  covered  cups,  filled  with  pieces  of  gbtd,  and  gold  duft,  tho 
produce  of  Scotland^  which  Jslmcs  generouily  diftnbuted  among 
the  gucils.  It  it  alfo  upon  record^  that  thofe  coinSf  ftruck  by 
James  V.  called,  ^on/ut  pieces^  were  £ibricated  of  gold  found  in 
Scotland.  **  Ihey  were,",  lays  bifhop-  Nicholfon,  "  extremely 
beautiful,  and  little  inferior  to  the  fined  medals/'  Many  pieces, 
of  gold  mixed  with  various  fubfbnces,  have  been  found  in  thofe 
parts,  waflied  down  by  tlie  floods ;  one  of  which,  weighing  an 
.  ounce  and  a  haU^  is  in  the  pofleifton  of  the  earl  of  Hopton,  the 
proprietor  of  Crawford  Moor. 

♦  Thcfe  drawings  were  completed  by  the  French  king*5  ^of* 
mographer  in  ic83.    Mr.  Adair  di-ew  them  anew  in  i68§. 

4  James  refolved  to  attempt  in  perfon,  what  his  predeceilbrs 
had  lb  often  failed  in  by  their  deputies*  As  he  ^vas  known  to  be 
greatly  addidkd  to  hunting,  he  fummoned  his  nobility  to  attend 
him,  with  their  horfes  and  dogs,  which  they  did  in  fuch  numbers^ 
that  his  hunting  retinue  coniilled  of  about  eight  hundred  peifon^^ 
twd  thirds  of  whom  were  well  armed.  This  preparation  gave  no 
fufpicion  to  the  borderers,  as  great  hunting  matches,  in  thoie 
days,  commonly  confillcd  of  forac  hundreds ;  and  James,  having 
fet  out  upon  his  diverfion,  Is  iaid  to  have  killed  five  hundred  and 
forty  deer. 

Among  the  other  gentlemen  who  had  been  fummoned  to  attend 
him  was  John  Armftrong,  of  Gilnock-hall,  in  Liddefdale.  He  was  ' 
the  head  of  a  numerous  clan,  who  lived  with  great  ^Icndor  upon 
the  contributions  under  which  they  laid  the  Englifli  on  the  borders. 
He  was  himielf  always  attended  by  twenty«fix  gentlemen  on  horfe' 
back,  well  mounted  and  armed,  as  his  body  guards.  Having  received 
the  king's  invitation,  he  was  fbndof  difplaying  his  mag|iiD<teoe  fa 
his  fovereigii,  and  attiring  himfelf  and  his  guard  more  pompuoufly 
than  common,  they  prefentedthemfelves  before  James,  fromwhoin 
they  expected  feme  particular  mark  of  diftin^ion  for  their  fer- 
vices  agninft  the  Englifh,  and  for  the  remarkable  prota^ioa  thq^ 
bad  always  given  to  their  countrymen,  the  Scots.    On  their  firft 

appeac* 
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tind)  as  a  final  condufion  to  the  sealoiis  efiforts  of  hk 
luedcceiTors  for  the  impartial  diftribuQioii  of  jiifticej 

Jib 

Uppearq^,  Jatne5,fiockiiowmgwliQ.hewis^  rftt^medAmiAroi^s 
felutCt  imagmiag  him  to  be  foni«  ^eat  poblcm^;  but,  hearing 
bis  name,  he  ordered  him  and  his  followers  to  be  iihmediate^ 
fipprehenddd,  and  fentehced  thehi  to  be  handed  upon  the  fpoU 
It  is  £iid,  that  Tames,  turning  to  bis  attondsnti,  a&ed.  thoait 
poiatuis  at  Arm&roag)  **  What  does  Chat  bisvf  want,  that  a  kiag 
.ih#pl4  have,  but  a  crotvn  and  a  fwordof  honour  ?*•  Armftrong 
le^d  hard  for  his  life,  imd  offered  to  ferte  the  king  in  the  fiehl 
tvidSi  forty  horfemeay  b^des/nakii^  hiiri  lar^  prefeptS  of  jewels 
and  aotiey,  iei^hmany  pihcr  temptiqa^offecs.  ^ii^diqg  the  kii^ 
kexorablet  *'  Fool  that  f.  pm,"  fud  i^  **  lo  locilc  i^  \varm  wat^i" 


under  ice,  by  afltiag:  grace'  of  a  graceless 
folio  werf  fubWittcd"  to  .their  ^te.' 
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jAmes,  h^'ingf  by  thefe^nd  fome  other  i^f sties,  i^ftoctd  peaoe 

:t»  tlcrliDrd^  chofe,  ^nq^^ftca*,  to  mi^^  HigUarid^  th^  feat  of 

his  dimiaon,  ^  ^vbich.he  was  attended  by  ttie^qi^^ea  mother,  an 

amoailaaor  fron^  tlie^pope,  and  a  retinue  fufficieat  to  fubduethe 

mofl  powerful  robbctsahd  outfdws;  Lindfay,  the  hiilorian,  who 

•Iivib4  at  tlie;tinie,  gitoM^a  ciiribm  aixbuot  of  the  rroej^ioo.aiid 

;jt(fce;tfipainic  which  t^e  king  and  4us;  y:^  met  with.aaAtfaolt 

4i{;|oa  this.QCcailoliy  which,  as  it  ferves.to  give  fome  idea  of  tlje 

'produce  of  the  Highlands,  and  the  magnmtence  of  the  anciiezit 

baroQs  tipon  extraordinary  occafions,  I  fhall  partly  tranfcribe^ 

'    *''The  earl  of  Athol^liearHig  of  the  Idi^s  coming,  iha^ 

graat  pravifion for  hfanin^all  things.  pertaiaiDg  to  apnaoe,  that  bs 

« was  M^vN4)fervedt«kh  all  things  Beocri&ryi  to  his  eibte,  asfaehad 

'  been  iiv  kis  own  palace  of  £diabargfa.    Pot  I  heard  fey^  this  mbks 

-earl  gart  make  a  curibud  palace  to  ti»  kin^.**-^Thea  foilorwa  a 

defcripti«m  of  this  padi^,  which  was  fituated  in  a  fmrmcadow^ 

«and  buiU  of  ^«eD  timber ;  4t<was  oirianieated^with  flowers,  had  a 

drawbridge,  and  was  furrounded  with. a  ihfiec  of  water*.  ^VAod 

aifo this  palace  withiri  was  hung  withiine  tapiftry,  aadariaires  of 

fUk,  and  lighted  witlviind  glafs  woMfews  in  all  airtks ;   Further  dua 

great  earl  made  fuch  diverfion  for  the  king,  and  his  mother,  aod 

the  efhbafladory  that  they  had  all  manner  of  meats,  drinks,  and 

'^licacies,  that  might  be  gotten,  at  that  time^  in  all  Scotlaa4, 

'  tidier  in  burgh  or  land ;    that  y  \o  iky^  all  kind  of  drink,  as  ale, 

beer,  wine,  both  white  and  daret,  malverv,  mufkadd,  hippogras, 

aquavits.  Further,  there  was  of  meats,  wbeat-bread,  main-bread, 

ahdfgn^er-bread;  with  fieAies,  beef,  mutton,  lamb^  veal,  venifon, 

goow,  grice,  cs^n,  coay^  erane,  iWan,  partridge,  plover,* duck, 

orake,  milel-cock,  and  pawni^,  blackcock,  muir<»fowl,  andxap^ 

peitaiUies !  and  alfo  the  ftanks  that  were  rbuod  about  the  palace 

were  iiill  of  all  delicate  fiihes,  as  fahooads,  tiouts;  pearches,  pikea, 

eels,  and  all  ether  kind  of  delicate  flfhes  that  could.be  gotten  in 

£  fi:%Ih 
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4it  inftituted  the  court '  of  firffion,  upon  the  fame' 
plan  in  which  irhas  remained^  with  little  ^ariatton^ 
to  the  prcfent  time. 

B^t  James,  as  hath  already  been  obferved,  did 

hot  reft  folely  oh  the  Courts  of  kw  for  civilizing  hh 

'fubjefts.    In  imitation  of  former  kings  of  Scotland, 

.hen-equently  penetrated  into  the  mod  barbarous  parts 

.of  the  Highlands,   for  the  purpofe  of  punimiog 

delinquents,  eftablifliing  peace*,  fecurity,   and  the 

arts  of  civil  life.    Buchannanj  who  lived  in  that 

reign>  reprefents  the  young  monarch  as  being  (o 

brave  and  daring  in  his  perfoUj  that,  flighting  all 

dangers,  he  would  attack  and  break  the  moft  for- 

'midabk  band  of  Wnditti,  with  inferior  numbers; 

that  he  would  fit  on  horfeback  for  twenty-four 

hours   without  ihtermiflion,  fatisfying  the  calls  of 

nature  with  the  meaneft  food  diat  '♦ras  it  hand;  that 

robbers  feldom  eifcaped  his  activity,  and  were  often 

terrified  into  fubmiflion  wkh  the  dread  of  his  ntoie* 

*Tho'  James's  education  had  been  negtcAed,  his 
memoiy  was  celebrated  by  Ariofto  under  the  mme 

Irefiiwateri;  and  all  ready  for  the  banket.  Syne  trers  there  prO' 
per  ftewarcb,  amnrng  bucters,  excdlent  cooks  and  potingen,  wiib 
conftdHonr  and  drugs  for  their  dc&rts;  andthe  halls  and  diandbcra 
were  prepared  with  coftly  bedding,  veflek  and  napery,  according 
for  a  king.  The  king  leinaiotd  in  ^s  wiUenaefi,  at  the  huntings 
the  fpace  of  three  dayt  and  three  ni|^ts,  and  his  oompany,  as  I 
.have  ibetim.  Iheardmenfay,  it  coft  tbc  earl  of  Athol,  every  day, 
k  expence»»  a  ^oufnad  pounds. 

The  embafladorof  the  pope^  feeing  this  great  banket  and  trinmpb^ 
which  was  made  in  the  wildrrnefs,  where  there  was  no  town  near 
hf  twenty  miles,  thon^t  it  a  great  marvel  that  focfa  a  thins 
cotild  be  in  Scotland,  and  that  there  fliould  be  fiidx  hooeily  and 
policy  in  it,  efpedally  in  tho  Highlands,  where  (here  was  but  woad 
and  wilderiiefs.  But,  moft  of  all,  this  embafladcH*  marvelkd  to 
fee,  when  die  king  dejpatted,  and  ail  his  men  took  their  leave,  tho 
Htghlandnm  fet  all  this  lair  place  in  a  fire,  that  the  king  and  U|o 
embaHacbr  might  iee  it.  Then  the  euibaflador  Aid  to  the  king^ 
**  I  marvel,  fir,  that  you  fbould  thole  yon  fair  place  to  be.  bumt^ 
tiiat  your  gncefaaabeen  ib  well  lodgedin."  Then  the  king  anfwertd 
theembaffador,  mi  laid,  *«  It  is  the  ufe  of  our  Hifj^laiidmem 
though  they  be  never  to  wdl  lodged,  to  bum  their  lodgings  when 
they  depart*^ 

of 


bf  Zertiino.  Serenl  other.  Itadi^n  poets  haVe 
recorded  his  memory;  in  Latin  verfesi  as  did  Ron^ 
iardj  the  French  poet^  who  refided Yeveral  years  in 
Scotland.  Tho"  James  himfelf  was  a  poet,  we 
know  not^  with  certainty  any  of  hia  produ&ionsi 
that  have  reached  our  times,  ci^pting  a  huoioroUs^ 
defcription  of  one  of  his  amours^  printed  among 
the  carliell  coUeAions  of  3c<>ttiih  fongs^  by  the. 
name  of  The  Gahriun^  Man. 

Such  are  che  outlines  of  the  Soottilh  aflfairs,  and 
Mtional  exertions  at  home  and  abrdad,  from  1424 
to  the  death  of  JamiesV.  in  15425  ah  sera  wheteinf 
nothing  was  omitted,  not  even  the  motfl:  minute  cir-: 
cumftancej  that  coul4  contribute  to  improve  thd 
kingdom,  civilize  the  people^  and  diffufe  univerfal 
haroincis  ambn^ft  all  orders  and.degrdesof  meh^  *. 

,  .     .  The 

*  V7t  ikiH  coDcIiide  thtl  early  period  witb  s  circumAantial 
tccotixft  of  die  tnilitarjr  fyfiem  or  the  Scc^t^  and  their  method 
of  fighting,  previbui  to  the  gietieral  ufe  Of  fixe  anna.  •«  And 
for  ttdt  purpofe,**  fiiy  the  Scottish  ftstutei  of  SC41,  **  it  was 
eoaded  at  tbt  £uiie  timci  that  weapoD'AutwiogB  ihoidd  be  node 
la  the  months  of  jvtne  and  daober ;  but^,  becanfe  thihr  had  been 
omitted  for  (bme  years,  the  lieges  (hoold  be  muitered  thricd 
the  firH  year  by  the  iherriffs,  bailies  of  regklity,  provofts  and 
bailies  of  boroughs^  and  other  (idomuilaiies  whibm  the  king  pleafed 
toappoint«**  At  thefe  itiafters  it  was  alio  ordained,  **  Aat  evecf 
Homeman,  fudi  as  earl,  lord^  kniebti  and  baron,*  and  every  great 
landed  man,  hsivin^  one  hnndned  pounds  of  yearly  rent,  (lK>uld 
qipear  in  white,  light  or  heaVyV  as  they  chofe,  with  weapons 
comijpondentto'his  nonoiir;  while  otherti,  of  lower  degree,  wcm 
to  have  jake  of  plate,  halkrik.or  brigatanes,  gorget  or  pefane^ 
with  {pleats,  pa'nie  of  mail,  with  gloves  of  plate  or  mail :  the  other 
tinlanded  gentlemen  and  yeomen  bang  ordered  to  wear  jakes  of 
plate,  halkriks,  iplents,  fellat  or  fted  boiinet^  with  pefane  or  gor* 
get;  the  whole  having  fwords*'*  No  other  weapons  were  to  be 
liiewn  at  tbeie  rendezvoufes,  but  ftrcmg  ipears  and  pikes  fix  ells 
in  lengthy  Leith-axes,i  halberts,  hand-bows,  arrows,  crofs-bows,  cu!- 
verinSf  and  two-handed  fwords.-^They  likewife  ordained^  That  inha- 
bitants ofburghs,  whopoftfied(Miehundredpounds,  fhotdd  be  armed 
in  white  armour;  all  ot^rs,  who  could  ipendten  pounds  yearly,  hav^ 
ing  orders  to  appear  at  the  miuflers  like  gendemen  and  yeomen.  To 
prevent  finauds  on  thde  oocaiiani,  it  was  (latuted,  that  every  ear!^ 
lord,  baron,  iaird»  aad  ptheit,  flionld  fpfn  mto  the  mufter-mailers 

as..  te 
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The  dtath  6f  jfaftici  T?",  clofcdiiit  {dkh4or,^9, 
iti  fonie  ticgrec,  tHc  lrtdc{)^KdfentJr^,  dtxhzt  anrieiit 

Ae  TOmcs  and  w^pipiM'^fAei^  attendant  Ibldifery  at  emt  rendes^ 
tot»»  figattl  and  ietfed^  lo.beccviiiderBd'byhiiiiiajjBKy^scon)'* 
inU^rifi9|  ai  aU  lords  and  bailies  ^f  te{{a|itict  wm  to  do  the  Anm 
within  their  j|infdi{Hoiifi«  .Biit^  as  both  jiurobcrt  and  arnu  are  ulelda 
txrheredilcidlifie  do^  tiott)bt2iin«  th^.  Airth^r  voted^  ^*  That  Aehc^ 
rfff»|fteward,  provofi,  bailies^  aldemten,  lordSt  OMi  baDittt  of  rdgiAitf* 
iudii  wishmekiag^tcoQBMfi^tf,  a^  the4pn9ftr»«ectai|<lct€, 
chooie  one  c^ptaii^or  more  for  e\'ery  jparilh.  to  fjtffrcife  the  com" 
panies  of  his  diflnd,  at  leaft  twice  a  mont^,  in  May,  Tuney  and 
July,  on  what  days  they  ihail  thiak*nibft  coovenKdl,  -ttkd  m  ^fvety 
other  month,  if  poflbte.  The  cJpdticM-  CD  'faft  deOoi  9p'<>i6tx9i4l 
||iQ  fl^eril^  comini^Qnef^,  am}  0nmf<iUbri^  eppoiAte<]  by  thb  Ibi^ 
Ituill  thmk  it  atpedieat." 

;  «<  And,  la%,  becauie  great  daillagc  Wf^' klW^  fttoe  to  ^# 
country  by  the  multitndes  of  horfatien  f^  ciiM  iii'ChMSi^  ii^ 
ID  the  kiog's  army,  akhough  ail  there  fought  on  foot,  k  was  pru« 
dently  orcUined,  that  no  man  ikould  have  any  other  than  a  baggage 
korie,'  but  fhoi^d^mafch,  on  loot  f^oy^  th^mrft  place  afp9»(ca  hf 
I^  m^efty  for  ^xendezvouiof  his  army.  Yet  mi^earrs^'loni^ 
t»rons«  ereat  landed  men^  ^  and  others  whpm^the  king  or  bis  lieu-^ 
iexunts  mould  appoint^  ruie.' wherever  His  majefty  movtd  with  fiie 
army.**       '         .'         ,  ,.   ,.    . 

..  Ihe.  following  curious. defcriptibn  of  tHe  ordia*  of  I>dttk  obfervci 
t>y  the  Scots  is  jcopxed' £rom  a  journal  of  the  dro'te&or  Seymour's 
expedition  into  Seotlai^d^  aod  the  battle  of  turnkey  m  i^47r  ^ritteo 
ty  W.  Patteti,' who  ;\vas  joined  in,couimiflioa  with  Cecil;  J5  iud»- 
inarfiial  o^thc  Epglfflj.  army.— *^  But  what  after  I  learned,  ^^i3iy 
touchiog  ithpir  6r0er,  their  armour,  and  the'u*  manner^  as  well  of 
going  to  oSend,  ais  of  {landing  to  defend^  I  ha^ve  thou^t  oecef-' 
fiuy  nere  to  utter.  Hackbut ters  Have  tliey.few  oif  n6nc»' and 
appoint  ,their  fight 'moft'  cbminonly  airways. a-foot.  They  come  ta 
pe  field  weQ  fumiilied  all  with  jack  ^od  fkuR^  dagger  and  bucklcCr 
kid  iwords  all  liroad  and  thin,  of  excetdiag  good  temper,  alod 
imiveriaUy  lb  made  to  flice^  that^as  1  never  &w  noae  fogeod,  h 
X  think  It  hard  to  devife  .the  bettei;.  Hereto  every  man  pis  pikCr 
and  a  sreat  kercher  wrapped  rxvice  or  thrice  about  his  neck,  o<n 
;for  cold,  but  fyr  cutting.  In  their  axray  towasds  jotaihg  wi^ 
the  eaemv,  they  cilug  and  thruft'fq  n^r  in  the  fore  rank,.' HiouMer 
jmd  {houfder  together,  with  their  j^lkcs  in  both  their  hands  ftialghi 
afore  tliem,  and  their  followers  in  that  order  fo  hard  .at  tbor 
j}ack5,  laying  their  pikes  over  their  foregoers  ff^oulders,  that,  if 
they  do  aflail  undilcovered^  no  force  can  well  withfland  them* 
Standing  at  defence  they  thrud  (hoiilders  likewlfe  fo  nigh  tpgetherr 
the  fore-ranks  well  nigh  to  lpeelfnj^  (loop  low  bemre^  tneir  loQo  ws 
bdbind  holding  their  pikes,  v^  ooth  nands|  and  therewith,  Ta 

their 
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kinijclpR),  T^c  PBppiilc  fa^iynsx  under  ijhfi  in- 
fluence of  FrancQ  ab9  Enjglanci^  cq-op^raun|  with 
|h?.ftru^lcs  yfhkJf^  jfuhvertc^  the  bopifh'  rpligionj 
cxhauftcd  the  *  internal  llrength  or  the  kingdom, 
fnfceblccj  the  ex(^cj4;;v.e  pwv^rs  pt  govcrbment, 
dcfoUte4  ?hc  country,  aod  laid  in  ruins  thofe  nobl^ 
edifices  which  it  had  Been  t|xc  lyork  of  ages  to 
f  reft.  * 

Bu^ 

Acjr  left  tbeii'  bucklers,  the  one  end  of  their  pike  agaitift. 
tlieir  rigjit  fbot,  and  the  other  againltthie  enemy  breaiV-high ♦ 
tfaeir  foRonren  croffing  their  pikepciMs  wkk  tbero  forward^  aod 
thus  aach  with  other  S>  ojg^  ^^  fpacq  an^  p|^op  will  foflef}  t^cm^ 
ibfi  whole  ward,  fo  thick#  th^t  as  eafilv  uia}!  a  b^re  finger  j^erce 
^ough  die  ikin  of  an  angry  hedge-hog.  as 'aiiy  encounicf  the  front 
rf  their  pikei*'  *•'•?.;    

With  the  decline  of  the  ancient  military  art  in  Scotland  ended 
alio  the  ihon^lived  navy,  which  arofe  in  the  reign  of  James  III.  and 
d|Cij^)Qired  after  the. death. of  James  V.  being,  fuff^rcd  to  rot  ia 
thcpoitsof  France^ 

*  Thgr  coniilled  of  monafteries,  abbeys  convents,  priories, 
sieges  for  fecuUrprieils,  and  provoftries  for  the  chief  perfofis  of 
that  order.  Thcfc  buildings  were  the  repofitories  of  the  public  or 
batiooal  annals  j  of  all  eccfciiaftical  charters,  recordi,  bulls  of  thfc 
{lopes,  and  regiflers  of  the  national  eounols,  dk)cefan  fynodip 
tjonfediitions,  and  other  canons  of  the  refpe^ive' churches. 

The  raoft  ancient  of  theie  buildings  was  at  fcolmlcill,  (a  ftnall 
iiland  on  the  weA  coal!  of  Mull,  in  Argyleiliire}  which  was  founded 
or  eredcd  m  the  fixth  century.  '  Frbm  that  time,  to  the  death  of 
James  V.  the  Scottifh  prtnccs,  nobility^  *rid  dignified  dcrgy, 
fcemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  raifing  and  endowing  thofe  numerout 
monuments  of  piety,  tafte,  and  national  genius  j  whofe  fate 
bath  noi  paralief  in  the  hiftoiy  of  civilized'  natkms,  and  whofe 
rains  are  DebeM  with  admh^tion  by  everv  ftranger. 

lo  xcj^jthemobof Perth,  inflamed byadfeclamatoryfermonagainft 
churches  and  convents, /as  monuments  of  id<ilatry,  firft  began  the 
iireadfid  work  of  demolUliing  tfie  noble  edifices  of  that  place,  and^ 
^irit  of  devaluation  inftani^  pervaded  the  greateft  part  of  the 
kingdom. 

In  this,  the  populace  were  openly  encouraged  bv  the  leadmg  nnen 
of  the  trformatibn,  who  among  other  acts  "  pafled  one,*'  fays^potf- 
wood,  **.  for  demolifliing  cioifterJ  and  abbey  churches,  fuch  at  were 
not  vet  pulled  down ;  the  eiiCcutioa  whereof  was  committed  to  the 
moft  violent  men  of  the  pau-ty  |  thereupon  enfued  a  moilpitiful  devaf- 
tsuioii  of  churches,  and  church-buildings,  throughout  all  parts  of 
^kingdom;    for  every  cue  made  bold  to  put  their  hands,  the 

fort  imitating  thie  sample  of  the  greater.    No  difference 

^  3  was 
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But  tbou^  the  nation  was  Au%  internally  CDl^ 
vulfedj  during  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  James  VI« 
commerce  ftiU  continued  to  flouriih,  in  a  certain 
decree. 

In  1543^  Henry  VtlU  gaVe  orders  for  fcizing 
feyeral  Scots  i^ps,  that  were  trading  to  France, 
He  imagined  that  diofe  feizures  would  induce  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  great  burghs  in  Scotland  to 
vote  for  the  marriage  oif  their  young  queen  to  his 
fon  prince  Edward  ^  but  this  was  fo  far  f^om  beingj 
fhe  cafci  that  the  mefchanu  refufed  to  have 
their  ihips  and  cargoes  delivered  to  them  on  fuch 
a  condition.  Thei^  feizufes  having  been  made 
in  time  of  peace^  gave  the  Scottifn  government . 
very  great  caufe  of  copiplaint^   t)ie  anfwcr  returned 

by. 

was  ma^ei  but  all  cfauftfaet  wtpe  either  defined  pr  puUed  to  th^ 
ijKOuod.  The  holy  veflels,  and  whacibever  elie  they  coiild  make 
gaio  of,  ai  timber,  lead,,  and  beUs,  wexe  put  to  fide :  the  very 
Jepidchret  of  the  dead  were  not  fparedi"  andt  among  ochert, 
tme  of  the  kings  and  aueenst  fince  king  Maleom  1U«  at  Dtun* 
lermlioe,  Scopo,  Arbroth,  Melroi^  the  cmrter^hode  0^  Perdi,  Sec. 
ihfomucb.  that  of  all  the  Spoct^ih  loyal  hpoi^yt  ^pax  ages  coNCval 
With  the  Komansi  tbeie  is  not  ope  mcnumtnt  lift  entiie  withiq 
that  kingdom, 

Of  the  eccle&aftical  edifices  the  ea^iedral  of  Glafipm  only 
efcaped  the  fuiy  of  the  timfs^  owingfo ^  rdblution  ot  the  ciQ- 
2CD8.'  T^/izny  bmldtpe^  were  totally  depEioliflkd^  and  the  ilooea 
remoyed  for  private  vScm*  pthers,'whofe  walls  were  left  ftandin|;| 
haveiory^d  tMpiirpofe  of  marries  tp  the  neighbour  and,  ui 
a  few  ages  mojt^  every  y^digp  of  tho%  fenerable  remaios  WIII9 
in  all  prpbabilitjfy  vaoiih  from  theere^ 

The  ruins  which  chiefly  attract  the  noCkeof  j^wictrk  are  thofp 
of  Mclrofs,  in  the  fiiiie  of  Rf)x|iargli ;  Faifler  in  Renfrewfiure ; 
Dumfcrmiine^  apd  St^  Andrews^  in  Fifefhire ;  Arbroth  or  Aber« 
brothic,  in  Anfa$ ;  and  Elgin  in  Murfayihire* 

The  reader  wdl  be  able  to  fbitn  fopie  judgment  of  the  magnitude 
pf  thofe  buildings^  I»y  the  ibUowihg*ftatement  of  their  dtmeniion^i 
.cpmpared  with  ^e  Ci(tt)edral  o^plafgow^  which  remains  entire. 

Length      Breadth     Height      Traverib 
Glafgow  Cathedral  S84  65  96 

Alicrbrothic  375  67  i6f 

iSt.  Andrc\v's  3^0  ^a  '    jar^j 
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hf  Hchiy,  Wis>  "  That  tliue  (hips  were'cirrying pro** 
vifions  to  his  enemies,  the  French,  and  that  the 
crews  had  fyqktn  diixtTpeftfully  of  the  Englifh* 
partjr  in^  Scotland."    To  this  it  was  ajifwcred  by 
the  Scots,  <«  That  the  fliips  were  only  UJert  wifh' 
Jljb^  and  t4iat  the  treaty  did  not  prohibit  the  fubjeds 
of  Scotland  from  carrying  on  their  trade  as  ufual." 

In  1544,  the  Englifh  army  pillaged  the  town  of. 
Lettih;  •*  where,"  fays  lord  Herbert,  ^*  they  found 
more  riches  than  they  could  have  eafify  ima^ncd.'^ 
Dr.  Drsdce,  anodier  Englifh  hiftorian,  fpeaking  of 
that  period,  relates,  «^' That  his -countrymen  took 
twenty-eight  of  the  principal  ihips  of  all  Scotland, 
fraught  with  all  kinds  of  rich  mercjiandife,  as  they' 
returned  from  France,  Flanders,  Denmark,  andr 
other  countries,  and  brought  them  into  £ngli0i 
ports." 

In  1545,  Henry  prevailed  with  the  Flemings  to 
feize  fixteen  Scots  ftiips  and  their  cargoes. 

Louis  Guicciardin,  in  his  account  of  the  com«- 
merce  of  Antwerp  with  foreign  nations,  about  the 
year  1560,  fays,  *'  To  Scotland  Antwerp  fends  but 
litde,  as  that  cqunrry  is  chiefly  fupplied  from 
Englaod  and  France.  Antwerp,  howeveri  fends 
thither  fomc  (pices,  fugars,  madder,  wrought  filks, 
eamblets,.  ferges,  linen,  arid- mercery.  And  Scot- 
land fends  ^o  Antwerp  vaft  quantities  of  peltry,  of 
many  kinds,  leather,  wool,  indifferent  cloth,  arid 
fine  large  pearls,  though  not  of  quite  fo  good  a 
watej  as  the  Oriental  ones."  The  fame  author, 
fpeaking  of  the  commerce  of  Holland,  obferves, 
^*  That  Vcre,  or  Campverc,  owes  its  principal  com- 
merce to  its  being  the  ftaple  port  for  the  Scots 
fhipping,  .and  fo  has  been  for  a  long  feries  of  years." 

Belidcs  Campvere  on  the  continent,  the  antient 
city  of  St.  Andrews  had  long  been  a  mart  of  gene* 
ral  commerce.  The  town  was  large,  elegant,  full 
of  merchandife,  fhipping,  and  bufmefs.  •  It  was  the 
great  rcfort  of  trading  veflels  from  all  parts  of 
Edij-ope,  who,  to  the  iimbunt  of  three  or  four  hundred, 

K  4  hf:id 
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other,  and  wicb  the  natives.  The  fair  Efted  tonv 
.  urelye  to'  ftfteta  dajrt)  and  rontrtbut^, .  arltk  the 
literary  andecdefiaftic  efi;abliflimcntsof  St.  Aadrews^ 
t6  tbat  eminent  degree  of  Wealth  and  fj^icndor  for 
vhtc^  the  place  was  long  celebrated. 

Suck  was  the  commercial  ipirit  of  the  naiion» 
in  antient  times,  and  even  during  the  uiifeixfed 
,  itigns  of  MUry^  and  Jarties  VL  Both'  fides  of  the 
Forth  exhibited  an  dnioft  continued  line  of  trading^ 
ports,  and  wealthy  boroughs.  Nor  was  foreign 
commerce  negleAed  on  the  weftern  coafi:. 

In  the  annals  of  Glafgow,  mention  is  ntade  of 
one  Clphinfton,  as  a  promoter  of  commerce  in 
tfa^e  antient  city,  about  the  year  1410.  Its  trade 
confifted  of  pickled  or  cured  £Umon  and  herrings^ 
which  it  exported  chiefly  to  France.  The  rcturna 
were  fait,  brandy,  andwine>  particularly  the  latter^ 
which  wa^  both  plentiful  and  cheap. 

In  1569,  <<  It  is  ftatute  and  ordainit,  be  ye 
magtftrats  and  council,^  yat  ye  pynt  of  wine  be  (Ud 
na  darrer  yan  eighteen  pennys  ye  pint."  Whi<ii 
eighteen. penny s  is  only  equal  to  three  halfpence 
fterling,  and  the  Scotti^  pint  is  equal  to  foor  En-» 
glifli  pints. 

Dumbarton,  Aifi  and  Irvine^  fituated  u^ndie 
Clyde,  were  alfo  places  of  trade  and  (hippmg,  ss 
appears  from  an  oraer  of  the  national  councU,  tipon 
the  ceflaton  of  arms  between  the  two  Bririlh  king« 
doms ;  which  order,  as  it  particularifes  many  of  the 
principal  commercial  towns  of  Scotland^  during 
the  middle  ages,  is  inferted  in  this  place  for  the 
information  and  amufement  of  the  reader. 

Order  of  council,  Edinburgh,  2  Aug.  1546. 

*f  The  quhiik  day^  forafmekle  as  thair  is  ane 
pece  taken  and  ilandand  betwix  our  fovcrane  lady, 
and  hir  derreft  uncle  the  king  of  Ingland,  (}uh% 
has  written  to  hir  grace,  Ihawand,  that  thair  4$ 
wtan^  Scotris  fthipprs  in  the  eft  feis^  andudieria 

placei% 
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pkoeis,  diat  distit  takU,  rabbis,  and&tizici  tus 

ichippis,  and  Itcgis  of  his  rcalmCy  pufiand  ea  auid 

fra,  defyrand   thairfbre  hir  grace  to  putt  rcineid 

diainO)   for   keiping  of  the  fakl  parte  i    thairfore 

ordancs  ktteris   to   be  drreftit  to  officemof  the 

qucois  (heriifisy  in  that  pair t>  to  pzh  to  the  mer- 

kat  croces   of  .Edinburc    and    Kyngorne»  Dyfart 

and    Pittenwennej    Kirkaldy    and     Inverkeithing^ 

Qucnisfcrrie,  pcrc   and    flxorc   of  Lcith,    Dunde^ 

Aberdene^  Monorois,  Arc,   Irwyne,    Dumbcrtane^ 

Glafgowj  and  tithcr  placeis  noidful^  and  tbair,  by  op-* 

pin  proclannatioon^  command  and  charge  a]i  and  fun-- 

drie  our  foverane  laydyis  liegis,  that  nane  of  them  tal^ 

vpoon  hand  to  pais  furt  in  weirfair,  unto  the  tyme 

thai  cum  unto  my  lord  governour,   and  lordis  of 

counfaU,  and  have  his  grace's  licence,  under  our 

ibverane  Udyis  previe  fcil,  or  great  fignet,  and  fub- 

fcriptioun  of  my  lord  governour,  with  fik  peftric^ 

tionts  as  £ill  be  gevin  to  thame,  under  the  pane  of 

lynfell  of  lyff,  landis,   and  gudis ;    and  gif  Qttf 

ibhippis  happynis  to  depairt,  that  nane  of  thaitie  tak; 

\q)oun  hand  to  iavaid>  tak,  truble,  or  nnoleft^  ony 

lBf;li$  fchippia,  tinder  the  pane  forefaid." 

•  The  principal  exports  of  Scotland,  previous  to 

die  union  of  the  two  crowns,  were  grain,  catde, 

ibeep,  faltod   pork,    white  -tifh,   pickled  falmon^ 

picfUed  and  red  herrings,  wool,  coarfe  woolen  and 

and  linen  goods,  leather,  various  kind^  of  peltry, 

pearls,  lead,  and  coals  ^   alfo,  during  the  late  reigns, 

Ibme  gold  and  filver  fent  to  Germany. 

The  foregoing  iketches  evidently  prove,  that  the 
Scocs,  while  imder  the  immediate  prefence  of  their 
fovereigns  and  parliaments,  had  carried  navigation^ 
commerce,  literature,  fcience,  and  all  the  arts  of 
civil  life,  to  a  height  then  tunknown  in  many 
countries  of  Europe,  particularly  thofe  lying  under 
the  fame  latitudes  i  and  had  not  their  laudable  cf^ 
forts  been  often  interrupted,  their  country  laid 
wafte,  their  towns  plundered,  apd  th^ir  (hipping 
J  carried 
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tarried  twity»  or  deftroyed,  through  baneful  wir» 
^there  is  every  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  Scotland,  at 
the  begioning  of  the  17  th  century,  would  have 
rivalled  the  moft  opulent  and  polifhed  ftates. 

And,  as  a  further  proof  of  the  fpirit>  thejpenc* 
tratlon,  and  the  good  fenfe  of  that  nation,  it  ihould 
be  remarked,  that  the  total  fubverlion  of  the  an* 
tient  ecclefiaftical  eftablilhment,  and  the  reftora-* 
tion  of  the  primitive  do&rine  and  difciplinc,  were 
eSe&ed  by  the  people  only ;  and  though  the  fer* 
vour  of  their  zeal  carried  them,  in  certain  refpefts, 
to  violences  which  cannot,  in  reafon,  be  defended^ 
yet,  the  beneficial  revolution  which  they  ulti* 
matdy  accomplilhed  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  greateft  monarchy  in  Europe, 
will  be  handed  down  and  recorded,  as  one  of  the' 
moft  fingular  events  which  any  ftate  hath  pro- 
duced* 

We  now  arrive  at  a  period  when  patriotifm  difw 
appeared,  and  when  all  public  fpirit  and  national 
improvement  ceafed.  An  event  took  place,  which, 
though  it  fheathed  the  fwords  of  both  nations, 
proved,  in  its  confe^uences,  more  fatal  to  Scot^ 
land  than  the  politicians  of  thofe  ages  had  fore« 
feen*  This  was,  its  giving  a  king  to  England,  in 
theperfon  of  James  VI.  anno  1603,  whereby  the 
two  crowns  were  infeparably  united ;  an  elevatioa 
extremely  pleafing  to  James,  who  thereby  became 
fole  monarch  of  Great  Britainj  but  which  ftruck  fo 
deep  at  the  root  of  national  prpfperity  in  his  native 
dominions,  that  many  of  the  trading  towns  fell  into 
decay,  and  have  not  yet  been  able  to  recover  their 
former  importance*  The  princes  who  had  infpired 
the  nation  with  noble  fentimenrs,  who  had  warmly 
patronifed  whatever  conftituces  the  power,  the 
opulence,  and  the  elevation  of  ftates,  being  now 
fuddenly  withdrawn,  the  people  loft  their  Ipirit, 
univerfal  dejeftion  took  place,  and  the  nation  funk 
b»ck  rapidly,  into  ignorance  and  infignificance. 

The 
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•  The  fflomcnt  that  James  left  Scotland,  that 
country  ccafed,  in  effcft,  to  be  a  frce^  independent 
kingdom.  To  the  prefencc  of  a  prince,  the  fplen- 
door  and  refinements  of  a  court,  the  invigorating  in- 
fluence of  a  patriotic  king  and  'pariiament,  fuc- 
ceedcd  a  pufiUanimous  council  and  fcnate,  the 
creatures  and  humble  dependants  of  a  diftant  court; 
whofe  contentions,  jealoulies,  and  mutual  diftruft, 
ferved  to  cherifh  thofe  party  feuds  and  family  ani- 
mofities,  which  had  often  thrown  a  (hade  upon  the 
Scotrifh  annals,  during  the  brighteft  periods  of  na- 
tional profpcrity. 

The  advantages  of  this  union,  on  the  part  of  En- 
gland, were  of  the  moft  folid  nature :  It  deprived 
France  of  an  antient,  faithful  ally,  which  England 
drew  over  to  itfelf,  and  thus  obtained  a  double  ac- 
quilition  of  ftrength,  while  the  rival  nation  fuf- 
tained  thereby  a  double  Ipfs,  It  gave  the  greater 
Britifh  kingdom  the  entire  command  over  the  Icffer 
one,  in  all  cafes  whatever';  and  it  brought  to  Lon- 
don the  rents  of  Scottifh  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
who,  from  inclination  or  hope  of  preferment,  were 
led  to  refide  in  that  capital. 

On  the  part  of  Scotland,  no  commercial  benefit 
was  gained ;  no  treaty  of  reciprocal  advantage  was 
procured*  whereby  the  nation,  and  efpecially  the 
hictropofis,  might  be  enabled  to  fuftain  the  Ihock 
•which  thisjcvent  occafioned. '  On  the  contrary,  the 
commercial  privileges  which  Scotland  had  long  en- 
joyed in  foreign  kingdoms,  were  moftly  with- 
drawn; and  reftridtions,  hithfrto  unknown,  were 
jiow  ylgoroufly  impofed.  The  trading  towns, 
.feeling  the  cfFcfts  of  thofe  regulations,  petitioned 
their  abfent  monarch  to  interpofe  in  theif  behalf^ 
but  no  efitftual  redfcfs  could  be  obtained. 

To  complete  the  diftrefles  of  that  melancholy 
period,  the  kingdom  was  invaded  by  whole  armies^ 
Lf  military  cnthufiafts,  who,  'under  the  pretence  of 
reforming  church;  and  ftace,  jfepeatcdthe  barbarous 

policy 
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poHcy  of  the  moft  defpotic  tyrant^  -,  dcftrq^d  thjro* 
£inds  of  the  innocent  inhabiunts,  fcized  the  ihtfh 
ping,  the  merchandize,  and  valuable  cffe£b  ofthc; 
trading  towns  -,  *  dcmolifibed  the  callles  of  the  nobi«- 
lity,  pointed  their  cannon  againft  the  poor  renfiain^ 
of  ecclefiaftical  ruins,  carried  off  the  national  re* 
cords^  and  erefted  forts  in  the  moft  eligible  places^ 
to  enforce  obedience  to  the  government  of  aft 
ambitious  ufurpcn 

.  Equally  calamitous  in  their  operation  and  coo^ 
fequences,  were  the  religious  commotions  of  that 
devoted  kingdom ;  and  as  thefe  are  clofely  coo^ 
ne&cd  with  the  civil  and  corpfncrcial  aflFairs  of  the 
jiation,  during  this  unhappy  period,  we  canno| 
wholly  omit  the  [fubjedk. 

King  James  had  laboured  to  fubvert  the  pre|by« 
tcrian  eftablilhmcnt  of  his  native  country,  with  4  . 
view  to  uniformity  of  religion  over  the  wholf 
ifland.  He  proceeded,  in  this  impra&icable  work, 
by  flow  and  gentle  means;  but  the  prefbyterians  bav* 
ing  made  a  (lout  reCftance  to  all  innovations,  his  fuCT 
ceiTors,  at  the  inftigation  of  Laud  and  other  zealoyy 
bigots,  attempted  to  enforce  obedience  by  the  fwordp 
Thefe  fanguinary  meafures,  inftead  of  making  con* 
verts  to  the  church  of  England,  produced  all  thofe 
dreadful  effefts  which  have  ever  difgraced  religi^uf 
war.  Epifcopacy  aqd  Calvinifm  became  triumpbafif 
•Iternatelyj  while  of  Chriftianity  nothing  feemed  to 

remain 

*  In  i6(Xy  General  Moiik  deftroyed  or  carried  awav  the  ihip« 
pingy  the  artillery,  and  the  merchandife  of  the  Forth,  fiormed 
and  plundered  Anftruthcr,  and  mined  St.  Andrews,  the  .once 
dory  of  the  kingdom.  From  thence  he  fent  a  detaduaent  10 
fhsndeef  under  Colonel  Alured,  who  obferving  the  wesdth  of 
the  place,  fovnd  a  pretext  for  a  general  maflacre  of  iix  hundrtfl 
inhabitants,  who  ^ere  put  to  the  fword,  and  having  thereby 
fcruihed  all  oppofition,  he  gave  the  town  up  to  plunder,  carried 
liway  forty  caimon,  ;d)d  fixty  fail  of  trading  veflets  which  had  re<* 
lired  for  lafetv  to  that  harboiu',  **  Some  ot  my  meoy  fays  he,  in 
hisr  letter  to  the  par!iamcnt|  have  gottci^  509^  fome  joo,  otbert 

a0O|  and 


jftMlam  but  fli«  nkitic.  ♦  Humbert  tif  both  pirtict 
fell  in  battle.  Some  hundreds  ftiffl^red  death  or 
torture ;  rafeny  bletook  thenifdves  to  a  vxAxxat^ 
txxlc  i&mong  their  friends  in  the  north  of  Ireland ;  f 

others 

soOf  and  loo  ponnilf  ^j^cce.  I^ooe  df  dieof  1)\n  Utt  wdl  paii 
for  their  fei vice." 

.  "*  ThejpiB%ter{aiMifrm  ^roihifcttoaill^  Snom 

their  hanng .figned  ^.^aJema  Ua^ue  a^d  cwuenant  \  or  'i$ihigmm9rt§^ 
from  <!v^^,  ian  acid  blueiili  liquor  drawn  from  tKe'chufn,  the 
Qfittl  drink  of  the  ped&itry  at  fhit  time»  sind  at  prefent.  And  nanir 
arofe  fhe^itio^imi^f  wh^  a^  toi^',  and  the  ttverfioato  the 
Stmrt  family,  wluchftill  prevails  atti^  jthe  fprmer  in  Scottofld. 

f  Thp  ngithqrn  Ir&  had  aever  {ubntit(fid  completely  to  d^ 
Eii^lifh'afms.  llie^werethereibte'jprc^cribed  as  barbarians  and 
aleD9f  -li^mg  wilho^it  the  fiaoXi^  ptle*  'a^d  'who  took  «vet)^ 
cpportqnty  00  ham&'the  fiiiguBit»tcreiU  On  tbexnher  \mf^ 
th^  kepc>  i4p.a  eoK^^goodencp  w^tb  tbe  ScoU,  whom  they  confix 
dercd  as  then^  countrymea  and  friends.  In  13159  Edward  Bruce, 
brother  tp  Robert  X\m  pf  Scotland^  h^igig  ipv^ded  Jrd^tdd  at  the 
tieJldof'a  cboSderabie  aitny,  taxiti  an  impreilion  on  die  Englkli 
interefkj  and/^as  fonaaHy  croWned  kiftsr  of  Ifehnd,  at  Dundalk  9 
bm  lofing,  Tdon  ^ft^,  hi^  ta^wn  and  fife,  the  admkiiftraaion  <tf' 
the  kingdoin  reverte4  to  the  HngHfli  ^erAineot*  f  be  connet^kn 
«n4  itttercoiirfc'WJfSy  IwweYer;  IfBllcpt  up  between  the  Scois  and 
northern  IHfh.  tn  i50$»  Henry  VIL  king  of  England,  propofed-ab 
fatcfvieVy  widi  JameitV,  tofetrie  the  affairt  of  Ireland,  and  oAcr  piir- 
ppfes.  Thifrwpdft  reaching  the  liiflichiefisofthc  north,  pneOdo© 
'iMoOgnbily  ^mo  iebms  to  have  Entered  into  a  leagtie  with  James  or 
'Ws  fewer,  feijt  orte-lfcneas  Macd^d  froim  the  town  of  Drumaif' 
%61»  to  no^fj^  to  Janoes  thedehth  of  fans  sdly,  Odon's  lather,  and 
Co  require  'from  James,  by  virtue  of  the  aUiaaca  between  them, 
'4000  nacn,-  to  be  commanded  by  John,-  the  fon  of  Alexander  Mac- 
Iteanl  Hcalfo  befeethed  James  that  he  would  not  go  out  of  hk' 
'-^Vrti  f]fi|^dotD,  to  meet  with  theldx^  of  England. 

About  the  year  .1 J40,  there  bemg  a  great  coldnefs  between 

Ifebry  VIII.  and  Tames  V.  Ate  latter  prep^ed  a  navy  of  x  c  fhips^ 

vrA  ioOo  men,  for  a  lecret  enterprize.    Lord  Herbert  **  does  not 

pretend  certainly  td  know  James's  defign  in  tbofe  preparations, 

'tho^g^  iays  his  Lordfliip,  it  looked  as  if  he  hoped  to  annex  Ire- 

famd  to  his  crown,  fince,  about  Ihis  time,  certain  Irifh  gentle- 

floen  came  to  invite  him  over  to  their  coontry,  promifrng  to  ac- 

knowledfi«  Km  for  their  lung ;  and  tiiat  diveia  nonlemen  and  gen^ 

ttenoen  ot  Ireland  -fhould  come  over  to  do  him  homage. "    Henry 

'  iBiviBg  at  iMs  tikne  'diKiared  himfelf  king  of  Ireland,  of  which  he 

Wferer  only  ftylcd  thft  lord»  thereby  gave  itmbiage  to  Jam^> 

who 
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others  were  branded  with  ,  hot  irons,  and  had  one^ 
of  their  cars  cut  oflF,  under  which  indignities  they, 
irere  tranfported  as  (laves  to  Jamaica^ .  and-tho 
Am^erican  plantations.  Nor  did  the  women  efcapo 
the  fury  of  this  religious  phrenfy,  'They  were 
branded,  whipt,  tied  to  ftakes  within  the  flood-^ 
mark^.and  otherwife  puniihed,  frequently  without 
the  form  of  a  trial. 

Such  were  the  effefbs  of  religious  intolerance^,  in 
Scotland,  dirring  the  greateft  part  of  the  laft  ccn-. 
tury,  and  which  ought  to  fervt  as  a  lelTon  of  mode-> 
ration  to  all  thofe  faftious  fpirits,  who,  inienfible 
of  the  valuable  privileges,  civil  and  religious^ 
which  the  Britiflx  coriftitiHtion  diffufes  amongft  all 
denominations  of  people,  are  ever  meditating  la^ 
-novations  equally  unmeaning  and  unneceflkrjr. 

Thefe  privileges  were  confirmed  by  king  William 

who  firmly  averted  that  be  had  a  preiecaUe  chum  tOr  at  kaft^  on» 
half  of  that  illand,  which  had  beai  peopled  chiefly  by  the  (ubjefb 
of  Scotland,  and  who  tmanimouiiy  cooudeicdhim  as  their  aarucal 
ibvereign* 

t  Niuiibers  of  Highland  volimtecn  were  at  this  time  Uendei  widt 
the  Iriili  troops,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  bodf  of  Ixflh  ^odicrf 
.\Krere  at  the  oattle  of  Pinkie,  anno  x  $47,  ia  tbe  dm&OQ  con* 
manded  by  the  carl  of  Argyle*  Reciprocal  aid,  and  fimplies  of 
troops,  had  been  cudomary  between  both  countries,  troiB  the 
carlied  ages  down  to  that  melancholy  period,  when  the  unhappy 
Scots  were  driven  in  whole  bodits  mto  tbe  north  of  Ireland,  nmca 
to  the  prejudice  of  their  native  country,  but  highly  beneficiad  to 
Ireland,  which  thereby  acquired  a  new  colony  ot  iober,  ingenious, 
and  induflrious  people,  by  whom  the  great  ftaple  of  the  linen- xxu- 
nufadlure  was  introduced,  and  by  whofe  defbendants  it  hath  bcGft 
extended  to  an  incredible  degree. 

^  Since,,  therefore,  aconne^tionaadfriendihipthuskeptupfirqmtiflie 
immeniorial,  hath  been  lately  cemented  by  confaneuinity,  fimilarity 
in  religion,  purluits,  and  modes  of  life,  we  would  gladly  hope  thar 
the  noi  rhern  Irifli  and  wcflem  Scots  will  b^iav^  as  kindred,  coun-« 
trjTOen,  and  neighbours,,  giving  and  receiving  mutual  affiftancc, 
particu Lilly  in  the  fiflieries upon  their  fliores,  which  lecm  intended 
by  pn .vide nee,  not  merely  tor  the  inhabitants  of  Lock  Broom  and 
lick  Sxrilly,  but  for  the  general  fupply  of  aU  Bntifli  and  Iriih. 
fubjtfis,  whole  local  fituation  enables  them  to  avail  theni&lvcs 
.of  this  incftiii^abic  bouiii/. 
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It  the  rcvolutioDr  iti  i6S8>  When  the  pre%f6riMi 
eftaibliilvncnt  received  4  permftnenc  fanftion^  and 
peace  being  then  Khally  reftored  to  a  bleedingt 
imporirenihed  nation^  the  pftopl^  began  to  concern* 
plate  the  bene&ts  of  trade,  ana  to  rdfomc  ^  coin- 
mercial  fpirit  of  chcjr  anceftoi?.  . «     ,  , 

The  parliattient:  haying,  iq  the  abundance  qF 
thtir  gratitude,  Yoted  liberal  fupplies  of  men  and 
money,  towards  enabling  king  William  to  profe- 
cute  iuis ,  military  emerprizes;  that  prince,  highly 
fe&Gblc  of  the  obligation,  ordered  the  lord  com« 
miffioner  <^  Scotland  to  declare  in  parliament, 
^'  That  if  the  members  Ibund  it  would  tend  to  the 
advancemcAt  of  tr^de,.  that  an  a£b  fhould  be  pafled 
for  the  encouragement  of  fuch  as  fliould  acquire 
ahd'eftablilh  a  planiatioo  in  Africa,  America,  or 
any  other  part  of  the  world,:  v^licvt  plantations 
niighc  be  lai^ully  acquired  5  and  that  his  majefly 
,wa$  willing  to  declare,  he  would  grant  to  the  fubr- 
jo&sof  this  kingdom,  in  favour  of  thefe  plantations, 
fiich  righjts  and  privileges  ^s  he  granted,  in  like 
t^afe^..  ao  .the  fubje6U  of  his.  other  dominions*'^ 
Mtnj.  otjier  flattering  promifes ;  were  added,  and 
.-the/lord  prefi^^t  (confirmed  and  enforced  ail  that 
thud  .beeni.faid..by  fhe.  commiffioners. •  A  dutiful 
anfwer  was  voted,  to  the;  k.i;ng'«.  letter.  Two  com- 
,mitieei  Were  igpqint/s^^  a  loyal  pne  for  the  king- 
dom, and  a  patriotic  one  for  the  encouragement  of 

The  Jatter,  in  conjfequqnce  of  powers  that  had 
hcien  graiited .  to  the  comrnifliioiier  by  the  king, 
.piepar^d^an  a6t  for.e(Ubliihing:a^ompany  trading 
tQ Africa  and  .  thq  Indies  j^  with  the  very  extcnfivc 
'jvi^iltgc^iof;  planting  .colonies,  buildina;  cities, 
towns,  and  foA'ts,  In  pli^ces  linlnhabiteo,  or  in 
odiers,'  with  the  ^confent  of  the  natives,  exempting 
(the./n)erchants,  for  twenty-^one  years,  from  aU 
.duties  iuid  impQMons,;a^d:  rendering  the  cradjC  ex* 
cluftre.*  Letters'patcnt  were  iircdtccTby  the  parlia- 
ment 
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-ineflft  to  be  expedited  uiider  the  ^i^ratieaU^  ;^oiifin»- 
^ilg  this  a6l,  without  (w(ti§r  application  (o»  wmrnp* 
Tant  from  Ae  cpown. 

•  Sharts  in  the  new  company  'were  pcrchsfed  mth 
-ftich  readinefs,  th^t,  tiotwichftanding  the  low  fbup 
to  which  the  kingdom  had  been  reduced,  a  capital 
•erf  ^.  40O1OOO  wafi  aftuaHy  raifed  in  Scodandi 
j|r.  300,000  had  been  fuWcribcd  pnvately  in  Ebh 
gland ;  and  £.  20o/)oo  was  oflStred  by  HamlHirgfa. 
It  was  determined  to  raife  the  capital  to^.i  ^ooo^ooo, 
and  to  eftablifh  a  fettlement  upon  the  Ifthmus  df 
J^arien;  which  joins  the  tWo  Coneinenca  of  America 
in  itich  a  manner,  as  to  CBabk  the  colony  to  carry 
on  a  trade  with  the  South  Seas^  the  Atlantic^  tivi 
^^Q:  and  Weft  Indies. 

Depiending  on  the  royal  w^rd>  the  new  Ifidk 
company  rcfolved  to  execute  their  pra§e&  withooc 
delay.  For  this  purpofe,  they purchaied  ikipsof 
largeburden,  at  Hamburgh,  and  AmAerdam^  whick^ 
twith  a  number  of  tranfports,  they  loi^d  wickmcp* 
chandize,  artillery,  and  military  ftorcs.  Having 
embarked  1200  experienced  vetcraM,  who  hm 
'ferved  abroad  in  king  William's  wars,  the  ficac 

.  -failed  from  LciCh  in  July,  1698,  went  roond  byibb 
Orkney  Iflands^  toc4i  in  fome  wines  at  Madeiny 
and  had  a  fafe  paitage  to  Darien. 

The  natives,  ftrongly  prrpofleflkl  agaiAft  Spain, 
ttnd  acknowledging  no  dependence  Qn  that  king^ 
dom,  received  the  Scots  with  open  arms,  lived  with 
'diem  like  fubjefts  or  brediers,  and  aflifted  in  the 
€sftablr(hment  of  the  infant  colony,  which  loon  fao« 
gkn  to  alftime  a  favourable  appearance,  and  w^ 
named'  Caledonia.  A  fafe  and  commodioiia  harbour 
which  rfiey  took  poffeffion  of,  was  detlared  to  be 
free ;  tne  town  of  New  Edinburgh  and  Fori  Si.  Am-- 

'  drraii  were  begun  to  be  formed,  and  ercry  com- 
mercial ftdvantagewas  openitigto  their  view,  wbeo 
sdl  their  hopes  were  fniftrated  by  an  oppofition, 

wbicb- 
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^hich  had  been  raifed  by  the  Englifh  and  Dutch 
India  companies  to  this  promiiing  enterprize.  The 
king  endeavcMred  to  foften  the  refentment  of  the 
Scots,  by  reluming,  with  affiduity,  the  long  medi- 
tated projeft  of  uniting  the  two  kingdoms  in  one 
common  intereft,  wliich  defirable .  work  was  com- 
pleted in  1707. 

Thecommercial  benefits  which  had  been  expcfted 
in  virtue  of  the  union,  were,  however,  fcarcely  per- 
ceived in  Scotland,  till  the  late  reign,  when  a  fpirit  of 
improvement,  induflxy,  and  commerce,  began  to  per-^ 
vade  the  centre  of  the  kingdom.  While  the  encou* 
n^ment  given  to  the  linen  manufa(Shire,  gave  new 
life  to  the  decayed  ports  of  the  eaftern  fliores,  and 
rouzed  them  into  adion,  the  American  commerce^ 
and  the  bounties  on  the  filheries,  animated  thofe  of 
the  weft. 

The  cidzens  of  Glafgow,  availing  theroielyes  of 
their  fituation,  fitted  out,  in  171 8,  the  firil  veflel  of 
Glafgow  property  that  croffed  the  Atlandc  Their 
trade  advanced  by  flow  degrees  till  1750 ;  and  from 
that  period  to  1 775,  it  may  be  faid  to  have  flourifhed^ 
In  1776,  America  prohibited  all  intercourfe  widi 
Gre^  Britain.  In  17S0,  Ireland  was  admitted  to 
parncipatein  the  American  and  Weft  India  com« 
merce;  and  in  1783,  the  American  trade  was  laid 
open  to  all  the  world.  Thus  vanifhed,  after  a  Ihort 
poflelfion,  all  the  exclujive  commercial  privileges  re- 
lative to  that  country;  for  which  the  Scots  had  anni- 
hilated their  parliament,  their  African  and  India  com- 
pany; and  fubjedted  themfelves  to  excifes,  taxes, 
dunes,*  and  conmiercial  reftriftions,  unknown  before 
the  year  1707. 

.  Ctmmetcial  Eftabtifl^ments. 

All  the  commercial  privileges  which  the  Scots  en- 
joyed abroad  haVe  been  revoked,  as  before  men- 
tioned, excepting  at  Campvere  in  Holland,  which  is 
ftill  the  refidence  of  a  conful,  or  confervator,  ap- 
pointed by  the  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland ;  and  even 

F  thefe 
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tfadfe  privUegei  have  of  late  been  held  on  a  preca* 
rious  tenure^  notwithfbuiding  the  obligations  which 
Holland  owes  the  former  kingdom. 

The  court,  cm:  Conventhn  of  the  R^al  Boroughs  in 
Scotland,  had  its  origin  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Their  meetings  were  held  occafionally  at 
Haddmgton,  and  afterwards,  annually,  at  Inver* 
keithing«  The  number  erf"  thefe  boroughs  is  at  prefent 
fixty-fix,  including  the  cities.  Some  of  them  arc  in 
ruins,  others  decayed,  the  harbours  choaked  up,  and 
the  ccK-porations  involved  in  debts.  The  boroughs 
arc  reprefented  in  parliament  by  1 5  members ;  and, 
at  the  annual  convention  held  at  Edinburgh,  by  one 
commiffioner  from  every  borough,  befides  Edinbinrgh, 
which  fends  two.  Their  pivileges  extend  to  com- 
mercial afiairs  both  within  the  kingdom  and  abroad, 
of  which  they  confider  themfelves  the  guardians,  but 
having  neither  funds  nor  fpirit,  their  conventions  for 
fome  ages  pad  have  not  effeded  many  purpofes  of 
nadonal  concern. 

In  1726,  however,  the  convention,  perceiving  the 
miferable  ftate  of  the  nation,  procured  a  new  efta- 
blilhment, /(?r  the  Encouragement  ofFifierieSj  Manu- 
faSiureSy  and  Improvements,  confifting  of  %\  ^ruftees, 
who  fo  far  as  their  very  limited  funds  extend  *,  have 
rendered  their  country  the  mod  eifential  fcrvices^. 

In 

*  Amoundng  only  to  6000 1. 

f  Tlie  following  table  ihews  the  progreffive  jftale  of  the  liaea 

fnade  and  ftamped  tor  fale  in  Scotland,  from  the  commencement 
of  this  eilablifhment  in  1727,  to  the  year  1784,  sra^ 

Yards.  £. 

1727  to  1728    ...    -    2,183,978  -  •  X03,ji* 

1746  to  1747    .    -    -    -    6,661;  788  -  -  262,866 

-    -    9»764f4o8  -  -  4^i»S" 


2756  to  17S7  - 
Z76C  to  1766 
1776  to  1777 
1783  to  1784 


i4»793»888    .    -    710,633 
i9>'3^>S93    •    -    93^>^^7 


Tabl^ 
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In  1 746,  Archibald^  duke  of  Argyle  (the  Mse- 
ceaas  of  Sicodand),  procured  a  royal  charter  for  the 

Tabk  ipecifyine  the  (quantity  of  linen  made  and  damped  for 
fale  lA  each  refpe&re  fiure,  for  one  year,  ending  November  i, 
1784 ;  alfo  the  total  value,  and  medium  price  per  yard. 


Price  per 

Shires. 

•^ 

Yards. 

Value. 

yard  at  a 
mediiim* 

£.       s. 

d. 

s.     d. 

Aberdeen        — 

•» 

,    130,2181 

1 3,640 

3 

i 

9i 

•Afgyle          - 

— 

S1644 

339 

'4 

6 

3 

Ayr                ~ 

«». 

61,550 
-27,876! 

3»747 

'5 

9l 

»A 

Banff              ~ 

— 

».'33 

3 

7i 

4/, 

Berwick          — 

— 

22,312 

3,407 

9 

6 

3/, 

•Putc             — 

-—. 

*Cttthne&      -— 

m^ 

1,206 

46 

6 

8 

9T'r 

Clackmannan  — 

-^ 

♦Cromarty      •^ 

— 

2,509 

94 

I 

h 

9 

Dumfries         — 

^^ 

51,084 

a»307 

3 

II 

l>unbartaa      — • 

•^ 

114,0701 
244,0481 

7.149 

16 

6 

I 

3^J 

Edinburgh      -* 

.— 

34».*So 

3i 

3 

Eijia              — 
Fife                — 

..^ 

a»57S>2^3i 

105,988 
308,816 

:s 

7 

Forfar            ^ 

mmm 

8,076,6c8i 

16 

^r 

Haddington     — 

•^ 

i,86s 

6 

I 

lA 

♦Invemefi      -^ 

— 

237,426 

7.3 '6 

4 

3f 

7 

Kiacarifine      -« 

— 

»03»3»3, 

3.977 

9 

5, 

9A 

Kioroii           — 

— 

99,516! 

4.790 

16 

•of 

"A 

Kirkciidbr%;ht' 

— 

Laaerk           — 
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The  ftart  mark  die  Highland  counties,   which,    with  the 

Hebxide   Xfleiy    iOHi|iuil   Marlj   one  half  of  the  kingdom^ 

f  a  exclufive 
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cftabliihment  of  a  Brittfi  Linen  Comfartfj  with  a 
capital  flock  of  loo^oool.  and  which  ixiay  be  fur- 
tlier  increafed  as  the  affairs  of  the  company  fhall 
Require. 

In  1782^  the  principal  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers in  Glafgow  and  its  neighbourhood,  formed 
thcmfelves  into  a  Society,  by  the  name  of  The  Cham- 
her  of  Commerce  and  ManufaSures  in  the  city  of  Glaf- 
gow ^  comprehending  tbf  towns  ofPa\fley^  Pert  Glqfgom^ 
Greenock^  and  the  places  adjacent. 

This  focicty  is  eflabliftied  by  royal  cliarter,  and 
governed  by  thirty  diredlors,  one^-of  whom  is  their 
clxairman.  ^ 

Pre/ent  State  of  JgricuJture,  Manufa8ures^  and 
Commerce. 

Improvements  in  the  various  branches  of  huiban- 
dry,  planting,  and   the  raifing  a-  better    breed  of 

cxclufive  of  the  Highland  pare  of  the  (hires  of  Perth,  Elgin,  and 

Aberdeen. 

The  proportion  of  linen  made  and  ftamped  for  fale  in  the  two 

divifions  of  the  kingdom,  is  thus  in  value,  Viz. 

In  the  Lowlands  —  — ,      -      —  913,444 

In  the  Highlands  and  Hebride  liles  .—  9)173 

£'  932*617 

Oonfequently,  one  half  of  the  kingdom  manufa^res  above  one 
hundred  times  the  value  of  the  other  half,  belides  a  variety  of 
other  manufactures  in  the  Lowlands,  that  ^xe  entirely  unknown 
i  in  the  Highlands.  This  ^reat  difpioportion  is  not  owing  to  any 
idle  difpolition,  or  incapacity  of  the  Highlanders,  as  forae  people 
wrongly  infinuate,  but  purely  from  the  negle<^  of  that  country, 
and  its  vvant\>f  towns  and  markets.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Highlanders  of  both  fexes,  who  are  employed  as  fervants  in  the 
Lowlands,  are  equally  dexterous  .  and  dtHgent^  as  the  people 
amongft  whom  they  refide.  Combining  this  circumftance  with 
the  fmall  quantity  of  linen  yet  mac^  in  ferenteen  counties  of  the 
Lowlands,  viz.  Air,  Banff,  Berwick,  Clackmannan,  Dumfries, 
£l?in,  Haddington,  Kincardine,  Kirkcudbright,  Linlithgow,  Kin« 
rols,  Peebles,  Orkney,  Selkirk,  Roxbovgh,  Stirling,  and  Wigton, 
amounting  only  to  31,3^7!.  17s.  we  may  cdnje6^urc,  that  when 
every  fupport  is  given  to,  and  cvcryTmpedimcnt  removed  from 
this  manufadurc,  the  number  of  yalfls  may  be  extended  to 
$0,000,000  annually ;  and  confeque&tl|r.'  ait  additional  demand 
,  for  Engliih  goods.  i 

cattle 
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tatrle  and  fhcep^  have  made  rapid  progrefs  in  the 
Lowlands  fince  the  year  1750;  but  much  remains 
to  be  done,  pvticularly  on  thofe  eftates  whofe  pro- 
prietors refide  in  other  parts  of  the  ifland. 

Partly  to  the  abfence  of  thefe  gentlemen,  is  owing 
the  negled  of  manufadtures,  and  commerce,  over  a 
very  confidera.ble  part  of  the  kingdom  :  the  banks 
of  the  Clyde,  the  Forth,  and  the  Tay,  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  caft'  coaft,  as  far  north  as  Invemefs,  may 
'  be  faid  to  carry  on  the  whole  trade  of  the  nation, 
both  inland  and  foreign. 

Moft  of  the  counties  to  the  fouthward  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  whofe  inhabitants  compofed,  in  ancient 
times,  the  flower  of  the  Scottifh  armies,  exhibit  at 
prcfent  a  melancholy  pifture  of  decayed  boroughs, 
negleded  feats,  and  a  dcjefted  commonalty.—^ 
Though  this  diftridt  hath  a  coaft  of  near  200  miles, 
abounding  inYmall  harbours,  and  fituated  moft  ad* 
mirably  lor  weftern  commerce,  and  the  fiflieries; 
yet,  from. the  head  of  the  Solway  Firth  to  the  town 
of  Air,  there  i^  neither  manufadture,  nor  (hipping 
beyond  the  fize  of  the  herring  bufles,  although  it 
would  appear  by  the  number  of  ports,  and  by  tradi- 
tion, that  there  was  (formerly  a  petty  traffic  in  all 
thofe  places. 

The  fame  remarks  are  applicable  to  that  exten- 
five  inland  country  which  reaches  from  the  river 
Tay,  or  the  lake  of  that  name,  to  the  Pentland  Firth. 
There  is,  however,  amongft  the  gentlemen  of  the 
northern  coundes,.  a  more  general  fpirit  for  intro- 
ducing fraall  branches  or  manufodture ;  alfo  for 
planting,  and  other .  rural  improvements.  By  thefe 
generous  efforts,  the  hills  begin  to  be  covered  with 
timber  of  various  denominations,  and  fo  numerous 
as  to  exceed  credibility.  Of  this,  the  eftate  of  the 
late  Sir  Archibald  Grant  fumifhes  the  moft  ftriking 
inflance,  that  gentleman  having,  it  is  faid,  lived  to 
fee  feveral  millions  of  trees  of  his  own  planting,  and 
moftly  in  foil  growth. 

p  3  The 
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The  bed  and  moft  improvable  lands  in  the  Ljow* 
lands  of  Scotland,  lie  chiefly  upon  die  four  principal 
rivers,  the  Xweed,  Clyde,  Forth,  and  Tay ;  afib, 
upon  the  fea*coafl,  fouth  and  eaft.  The  dimenfions 
in  (Iraight  lines^  exclufive  of  head  lands^  are  thus, 
viz. 

Miles* 
From  Berwic  to  Hawic  in  Roxboroughfhire^  "^ 
nearly    '-.-•---- 

■  die  head  of  the  Solway  Firth  to  Port- 

Patric  for  the  Irifti  Channel     -     -      ^ 
-^ Girvan  to  the  Largo  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde        40 

Berwic  to  St.  Abb*s  Head  on  the  eafti 

coaft,  and  from  thence  to  the  Firth  >    120 
of  Clyde,  below  Greenock     -     - 
— —  the  Head  of  the  Forth  above  Stirling,  to  j 

Kinnaird's  Head,  at  the  opening-  of  >    t6o 
the  Murray  Firth I 

■  Kinnaird's  Head  to  Lochnefs,  beyond^ 

Invernefs J 

—  Loclinefs  to  Dung(bay-Head,  on  thie  1        ^ 

PendandFirdi    -         ^  .         ]      9© 

648 
The  breadth  of  thefe  trafts  is  various ;  in  fomc 
parts  the  moxintains  reach  to  the  fea,  as  at  Stonehivc 
and  the  Ord  of  Caithnefs ;  in  other  parts,  the  breadth 
extends  from  10  to  20  miles  and  upwards :  the*  main 
breadth  of  the  whole  may  be  eftimated  at  nearly  10 
miles,  by  648  in  length.     In  thefe  diftrids  diere  arc 
many  coarfe  trads  of  ground,  and  feveral  mofles  of 
confiderable  dimenfions,  but  it  is  probable  that  in 
lefs  than  50  years,  thefe  grounds  will  be  brought 
into  better  condition.     In  order,  however,  to  fuftain 
the  above-mentioned  conjedure  relative  10  the  extent 
of  com  or  meadow  land  at  prefent  in  the  Lowlands^ 
let  us  exclude  the  moffes,  with  the  barren  or  unim- 
proved trads,  and,  inftcad  thereof,  take  into  the  ac- 
count the  fertile  vallies  or  dales  lying  between  the 
ridges  of  mountains^  and  which,  though  narrow,  arc 
4  generally 
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generally  of  coafiderahle  length,  as  Lauderdale^ 
NitUdale.  If  to  the  quantity  of  arable,  meadow,  or 
improvable  land,  ftated  above,  we  add  the  lands 
of  the  fame  quality  in  the  Highland  flraths,  glens, 
and  iflands,  mentioned  in  page  142,  the  whole  teems 
to  co^^x>fe  a  conflderable  fu^ace :  yet,  in  the  com* 
parifon  with  the  heathy  mountains,  and  odier  rugged 
trafts  in  Scotland,  the  good  land  bears  a  very  unall 
proportion.  This  conhderation  evidently  points  out 
the  great  line  of  adion  to  the.  inhabitants,  viz. 
manufadhires,  fUheries,  and  foreign  trade,  for  which 
their  fliores  and  local  fituation  are  mod  admirably 
adaptedl  The  number  of  bays,  harbours  and  creeks, 
in  the  mainland  and  iflands,  feem  almofl  to  exceed 
calculation.  The  kingdom  is  equally  commodious 
for  the  Baltic,  the  American,  and  the  Weft-India 
trade.  Agriculture  is  therefore  to  be  confidered  as 
an  objeft  of  the  third  or  fourth  degree  only  in  na- 
tional importance. 

Of  the  various  Clajfes  and  Degrees  of  People  in  the 
Lowlands  J  and  tbeir  Trofe^tyfor  the  ManufaSures 
af  England. 

It  is  fcarcely  necefTary  under  this  head  to  men- 
tion the  nobility,  gentry,  and  principal  traders; 
their  manners  and  modes  of  life  being  fioiilar  to 
thofe  of  the  fame  ranks  in  England,  from  which 
country  they  fupply  themfelves  in  the  various  articles 
of  drefs,  furniture,  and  paintings. 

Very  different,  however,  in  many  refpedts,  arc 
the  generality  of  the  farmers  of  Scotland  from  their 
(buthem  brethren.  No  fooner  has  the  traveller  , 
pafied  the  borders,  than  he  perceives  a  flriking 
contrafl,  not  only  in  the  appearance  of  the  farms, 
holies,  and  cattle,  but  alfo  in  the  countenances  of 
the  people.  The  men  arc  fober,  temperate,  and 
laborious;  the  women  equally  diligent'  in  raifing 
coarfc  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  and  other  neceflTa. 

F  4  ries 
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lies  for  the  family,  bcfides  fome  fmall*  matters, 
particularly  linen  and  yarn,  for  fale*  Some  of  the 
more  fertile  diflxifts  excepted,  this  clafs  of  people 
feldom  enjoy  the  luxury  of  butcher's  meat,  wheaten 
bread,  or  even  finall  beer.  Thefe  they  chearfuUy 
relinquilh,  to  gratify  their  propcnfity  for  Englilh 
broad  cloth,  and  other  fineries,  wherewith  to  adorn 
themfelves  on  Sundays,  and  public  occafions.  Not- 
withftanding  the  unceafing  toils  of  the  week,  they 
attend  ^all  the  duties  of  religion  with  the  udpoft 
punftuality,  and  are  equally  attentive  to  the  edu- 
cation and  morals  of  their  children ;  infomuch,  that 
irregularities  feldom  happen,  and  crimes  of  a  grofs 
nature  are  fcarcely  known.  For  many  years  after  the 
revolution,  the  number  of  perfons  executed  in  the. 
xourfe  of  juftice  did  not  exceed  three,  upon  an 
annual  average,  through  the  whole  kingdom. 

Equally  fober,  induftrious,  and  domeftic,  arc 
the  mechanics,  whofe  earnings,  excepting  thofe 
who  are  engaged  in  the  finer  manufadures,  do  not 
exceed  feven  or  eight  fhillings  weekly,  in  the 
fouthem  parts ;  and  fi"om  four  fhillings  and  fix- 
pence  to  fix  (hillings  in  the  north.  On  this  they 
dfefs  in  Englilh  broad  cloth;  and  .their  wives,  oc- 
cafionally,  jn  a  gown,  or  cloak  of  filk,  from  Lon- 
don. .  On  this  alfo,  they  bring  up,  educate,  and 
fit  out  for  the  world,  tl^ofe  adventurous,  intelligent 
people,  who  abound  throughput  Europe,  Afia, 
and  America. 

There  is  another  clafs  in  Scotland,  whofe  induf- 
try,  and  laudable  pride,  enable  them  to  maintain 
themfelves  without  troubling  the  parifh,  and  at 
the  fame  time  conti'ibute  materially  to  the  great 
ftaple  of  the  jcingdom.  Thefe  are  females  of  all 
jiges,  and  under  various  diflxefling  circuniftances ; 
the  orphan,  thp  widow,  and  tl^e  aged  n^other ;  all 
thofe  ^ho  have  out-liv^d  their  kindred,  or  who 
receive  no  fiipport  from  them.  By  unremitting 
application  at  the   wheel,  they  gain  two  fhillings 

weekly, 
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ttfteekly,  in  or  near  die  manufadhiring  towns;  but 
thofe  of  the  ^northem  parts^  and  who  are  chiefly 
employed  in  knitting  (lockings,  cannot,  with  the 
.  cl(^e(l  application,  clear  above  eighteen  pence.  So 
ilender  an  income  implies  a  fcanty  fubfiftence,  con- 
fiding of  barley-meal, .  greens,  potatoes,  butter* 
milk,  whey,  and  water. .  A  fmall  moiety  is  referved 
for  a  decent  apparel  of  home  manufedture,  wherein 
to  appear  at  church ;  and  though  worn  down  with 
age,  infirmities,  or  ncgleft,  they  hold  out  with  fur- 
prifing  chearfulnefs  and '  fortitude,  having  always 
m  contemplation,  the  profpedt  of  a  happier  cx- 
iftence  throughout  eternity.  This  is  alfo  the  con- 
folation  of  the  great  body  of  people  in  that  king- 
.  dom;  the  favourite  fubjeft  of  their  converfation 
when  in  health,  and  the  fupport  of  their  minds  in 
the  days  of  afflidlion. 

Upon  the  whole,  when  we  confider  the  Lowlands 
of  Scotland  in  a  general  view;  the  difpofition,  in- 
duftry,  and  fober  manners  of  the  inhabitants ;  the 
many  acres  yet  in  a  date  of  nature ;  the  nume* 
ixHis  decayed  fea-ports,  which  might  be  reftored; 
the  s^undance  of  fifh,  catde,  (heep,  vegetables,  and 
roots;  and  that  of  33  counties,  18  export  grain,  not 
from  the  extraordinary  crops,  but  the  thin^efs  of 
inhabitants:  when  we  fum  up  all  thefe  circum* 
ftances,  the  aggregate  will  enable  us  to  form  an 
cftimate  of  the  importance  of  that  divifion  of  the 
ifland ;  and  this  leads  to  the  main  objeds  of  die 
work,  fo  far  as  they  relate  to  diat  kingdom. 

Scotland^ the  moft  valuably  Nurfery  of  Seamen  in  ibe 
Britifii  Empire y  England  excited. 

The  benefits  which  England  derives  from  Ireland, 
America,  Africa,  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  have 
been  the  frequent  theme  of  public  difcuflion  by  the 
natives'  of  the  refpedbive  countries,  or  by  perfons 
whofe  intereft  or  inclination  it  was,  to  fet  forth  thefe 
advanuges  in  the  moft  f«vi>ur»ble  light* 

Our 
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Our  deriyative  benefits^  from  the  noithem  ptet 
of  the  united  kingdom^  in  ftrength,  and  commerce^ 
though  of  all  others  the  mc^  valuable,  pennatieiic^ 
and  improvable,  have  not  hitherto  beoi  fo  forcibly 
reprefentedy  fo  fully  underftood,  or  regarded  with 
fuch  attention  and  refpe6t,  as  their  importance  feemt 
to  require.  To  this  may  be  pardy  owing  the  ne^<^ 
left  of  that  kingdom,  the  contempt  in  which  it 
is  beheld,  the  comparative  fcantineis  of  the  funds 
allotted  for  its  improvement,  and  the  univerfal  di£^ 
pc^tion  for  emigradon  amongft  the  hufbandmen 
and  artifb,  to  a  country  where  thofe  induffaious 
people  will  eftablilh,  much  fooner  than  is  generally 
imagiwd,  the  various  manufadures  of  their  nadve 
huid. 

It  is  to  be  wifhed  that  we  may  not,  for  a  long 
term  of  years,  have  occafion  for  fuch  numerous 
ahnies  as  have  lately  pervaded  the  globe,  and  in 
which  the  Scots  fuppcxted,  as  ufual,  their  military 
reputation:  but  a  powerful,  well-appointed  fleets 
and  a  pitiportionate  number  of  men,  always  in  rea« 
dinefs,  will  ever  be  neceflary,  bodi  in  peace  and 
war.  The  great  exertions,  and  the  incredible  jex« 
pence  of  this  kingdom,  in  acquiring,  railing,  pro* 
tefting^  and  retaining,  difbmt  fectlements,  had  the- 
navy  in  view,  equally  with  commerce,  becaufe  tbe 
one  depended  upon  the  other.  The  carrying  trade 
to  and  fix)m  thofe  fetdements  refpcdlively,  was  con- 
fidered  as  fo  many  fources,  which  confHtuted 
England's  glory  and  defence ;  but  that  conclufion 
admits  of  fome  exceptions.  The  trade  to  China 
:ind  the  £afl-Indies,  inftead  of  being  a  nurfery  for 
fcamen,  is  the  coniumer  of  that  vcryufeful  clsis  of 
people,  and  requires  conftant  fupplies  from  die  tem- 
perate fliores  of  Britain.  The  trade  to  Africa  is 
equally .  deftrudive ;  an^l  even  the  Weft  Indies,  be* 
ing  fuhjed:  to  all.  the  diforders  peculiar  to  the  tro- 
pical climateiB,  muft  debilitate  and  carry  off  great 
numbers  of  t^en  in  a  premature  age* 

The 
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The  North  American  commerce  wsis  niort  fa^ 
tfourable  to  longevity,  and  employed  8000  feaibcn^ 
who  were,  however,  chiefly  Britons  1  nor  did  Amc- 
Ilea  ever  afibrd  any  fupplies  to  the  navy,  and  none 
k  aow  to  be  ekpefted  from  that  quarter.  On  the 
contrary,  the  northern  provinces  ar6  building  (hips 
of  war  for  our  rival,  to  whofe  marine  flxength,  by 
an  unexpefted  turn  in  human  policy,  the  toreils  of 
diat  great  continent  arc  at  prefent  devoted. 

Such  being  the  partiality  of  America  towards 
Fiance ;  and  fuch  the  deflxuftive  nature  of  the  car- 
rying trade  to  all  our  remaining  fettlements,  Canada^ 
Nova-Scotia,  Mid  Newfoundland  excepted,  the 
Scottifli  fifheries  claim  the  m(^  ferious  confidera- 
tion.  That  great  nurfery  ccmtribufes,  in  a  double 
capacity,  to  the  aid  and  ftrength  of  this  kingdom; 
k  fupplies  equally  the  wdle  rf  the  mercantUe  fer* 
vice,  and  the  royal  navy ;  enabling  us  to  carry  on 
the  greateft  traffic,  and  to  man  the  mc^  vidoriOUi 
fleets  that  the  world  hath  feen. 

Previous  to  the  American  war,  «  in  years  whefl 
the  bounty  to  the  herring  bulTes  was  regulariy  paid^ 
the  variotis  fifheries  of  Scotland,  and  the  three  divi- 
fions  ^  itsiflands,  employed  from  tio  to  I5)do0 
toen,  compded  of  coopers,  carpenters,  experienced 
(eamen,  or  young  perfons  who  were  advancing  pro* 
grtsffively  in  the  naval  profeffion. 

The  great  fuperiority  of  this  fturfery  td  all  othert 
appdirs  in  the  following  comparative  ftateilient : 

Thfe  fettlements,  colonies^  tad  iflands,  ftill  fubjeft 
to  Great  Britain,  ih  Various  parts  of  the  worlds 
employ,  viz. 
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Hudfon'sBay           -#-.           —            — '  l^o 

Nova  Scotia*            *—            —           —  aod 

Canada        .    —                —                  —  400 

Africa                       —            —            —  3900 

Weft  Indies            —                —          —  izoo6 

China,  and  the  Eaft  indies,  previous  to  the)  .  , 

tea  aft        —              —            —         $  ^^^ 
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The  Newfoundland    fUheries   employ  of  ^ 

men  and  boys,  from  Great  Britain  and  v 

'  Ireland  —  —  i 

The  Whale  fifliery  to  Greenland,  Davis*s  ?      g     ^ 

.    Straits^;  and  other  parts,  employs  \ 

Of  ftill  greater  confequence  will  thefe  filheries 
tppear,  when  it  is  known,  that  the  herring  and  the 
white  fi(hcries,  upon  the  coafts,  lakes,  and  firths  of 
Scotland,  could  raife  and  keep  in  conftant  readinefs 
for  the  naval  and  mercantile  fervice,  50,000  hardy 
feamen,  and  at  no  greater  expence  to  the  public  than 
H  fifth  part  of  the  expenditure  in  maintainmg  18^000 
fhxDCTk  on  the  peace  eftablilhment. 
.  The  war  at  the  revolution  employed  45,000  fea- 
men. The  number  hath  increafed  every  fucceeding 
war;  and  in  178211  amounted  to  110,009.  The 
great,  efforts  which  France,  aided  by  Holland  and 
America,  is  now  making  in  the  naval  department^ 
require: 'thej  fanie  attention  on  our  part:  in  all 
probability^  tjie  Britifh  fleet,  at  the  breaking  out 
of  another  war,  will  far  exceed  that  of  the  year 
J 7 8^,  gfeat  ds  it  was;  an  additional  number  of 
men  will  ooii^qiiently  be  wanted }  and  as  the  man-> 
ning  of  the  navy  hath  ever  be^n  attended  with  cpn- 
liderable  difficulty  and  expence  to  government,  and 

♦  The  eftimate  refpcffing  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  being 
made  before  the  American  war,  muft  be  coniidered  far  too  low 
for  the  prefent  time.  The  great  refort  of  refugees  to  thofc  pro- 
TJnces,  ^d  the  rapid,  increafe  of  trade  with  the  mother  countrv 
and  the  Wefi  Indies,  will  in  a  few  years  empiojr  2  or  300oBxitiih 
feamen. 

wth* 
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with  circumftances  of  oppreffion  towards  mitOf 
who  are  dragged  into  that  fervice  againft  their 
confent ;  there  is  not,  in  the  whole  fyftetn  of  Brt 
tifh  politics,  an  objeft  of  greater  importance  tto 
the  defence  and  profperity  of  thefe  kingdoms,  than 
chat  of  increafing  the  number  of  hardy,  intrepid 
feamen,  by  means  of  the  northern  fiflieries,  and 
coailing  trade.  The  arguments  for  a  vigorous  at^- 
Cention  to  this  national  objedt,  derive  additional 
force,  from  the  fober  manners,  and  traftable  difpo^- 
iitibns  of  thofe  men,  a  circumftance  well  knowA 
to  the  naval  officers,  and  much  apprpved  of  hf 
them. 

The  number  of  feamen  on  the  peace  eftablifli* 
ment,  including  3600  marines,  is  18,000. 

The  expence  to  the  public  for  each  man  is  4!.  per 
month  for  13  months,  or  §z\.  per  annum;  and  the 
total  expehce  of  maihtaininjg  1 8,000  men  is  936,000!* 
Were  government  to  appropriate  only  a  fifth  part  of 
this  fum  towards  the  northern  filheries, .  that  nurfery 
would  keep  in  readinefs  the  abovementioned  number 
of  feamen,  moft  of  whom  would,  uport  a  fhortpradtice, 
be  equally  qualified  for  working  the  ihip^  of  war -and 
the  guns,  as  thofe  now  in  aftual  fervice. 

Suppofing,  therefore,  that  200,000!.  ihould  be 
voted  for  the  encouragement  of  the  former  clafs,  the 
comparative  difference  of  the  expence  .to  govern- 
ment, upon  the  feaman,  and  the  fifher,  would  be  as 
dbirteen  to  one ;  that  is,  every  feaman  on  the  peace 
eftabliftiment  coils  52I.  and  every  fifher  on  the  above 
plan  would  cofl:  only  4L 

This  important  fubjedt  may  be  thus  further  illuf- 
ftrated.  Suppofing  that  war  fhall  be  declared  at  the 
expiration  of  20  years  from  the  prefent  time ;  in  that 
cale,  every  feamen  now  in  employ,  and  who  (hall  be 
then  alive,  will  have  cofl:  government  1040I.  and* 
cverv  fifher  only  80I.  Were  France,  Spain,  or 
Holland,  pofTefled  of  fuch  a  fource  of  naval  ftrength, 

no 
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AP  expense  woulfi  be  thought  coo  great  for  the  ei|C9i»- 
fagctnei^t  of  their  filheries ;  but,  happily  for  Brit^^ 
Bone  of  thofe  kingdoms  have  any  fifnerios  worthy  of 
xtff^d  upon  their  own  /hores,  though  bp^h  FrcAC^ 
9nd  P\itch  have  zealouily  diredcd  their  attention  to* 
wards  the  Ihores  of  the  North.  Let,  therefore^ 
20o,oooL  be  added  to  the  navy  eftimateS|  4nd  ia&f^mi 
of  183O00  men,  including  3600  majriaes^  we  ihall, 
upon  any  emergency,  have  63^000  men,  befides 
ijbiore  in  the  mercantile  and  coafling  tr^^de.  This 
meafure  would  perpleic  the  councils  and  fru{b>te  thp 
^pftile  defigps  pf  the  mari^time  powers  of  Eufop^ 
againft  our  commerce  and  diftant  fetdements,  keq^ 
war  and  all  its  horrors  at  a  great  difUnce^  give  vigour 
to  every  department,  peace  and  profperity  to  a  hitljt!Q:$9 
much  opprefled  nation, 

Scotland  confideredas  a  commercial  Naif  on  ^  ^  ffl 
great  Importance  to  England  in  that  View.  Somf 
Propojals  for  a  more  liberal  Jjfiem  of  Policy  relay 

•  tive  to  Scotland,  with  conjeffural  Efiimates  of  tbf 
ieneficial  Confequences  which  would  fow  tber^rom^ 
to  the  whole  I/land. 

It  hath  been  obferved,  that  a  fpirit  of  induftry, 
trade,  and  rural  improvements,  began  to  revive  ii| 
Scotland  about  the  year  1726,  in  confequcnce  of 
the  American  commerce  carried  on  from  Glafgow, 
and  fome  falutary,  though  incomplete  meaiures 
of  government  refpefting  the  linen  manufa6ture$^ 
and  the  weftern  filheries,  by  which  the  whole  king- 
dom was  more  or  lefs  benefitted.  Since  that  time, 
more  efpecially  fi'om  the  year  1750,  the  demand  in 
Scotland  for  Englifti  manufa^ures,  and  various 
foreign  articles  through  the  channel  of  London,  as 
filk,  drugs,  tea,  and  India  goods,  gradually  in* 
creafed,  till  the  fatal  commencement  of  the  Ame- 
rican war  in    1775,  when  the  annual    value  of 

EngWh 
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Englilh    exports   to   Scotland    had    amounted    tQ 
—  — *•  ""  iC'  a,6ob,ooQ 

The  ready  money  fpent  by  the  Scots  ^ 

nobility  and  gentry  refiding  in  Eng-  I       5Qp,oo<> 
land  —  I—  J 

Ditto,  by  traders,  and  other  perfons, 
in  their  periodical  journies  to  Lon- 
don ;     alfo     in     remittances     to  L 
boarding  fchools,  academies,   and  f      '        '  - 
•  fbi:    a    variety     of    other      pur- 1 
pofes  —  —         J 


tol 


£.  2,600,000 

In  1696,  was  eflablifhed  in  England;  the  office 
6f  infpefter-general  of  the  value  ot  exports  and  im- 
ports to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  in 
1697,  the  general  amount  of  exports  was  found  to  be 

—  —  —  iC-  3>52S>9o6 

Annual  exports  to  Scodand  only,  be-*^ 

tween  1763    and  1775  ;  including  I        , 

alfo,  the. money  fpent  in  England  f      *  ^^9^^ 

by  the  natives  of  Scotland      — <•     3 

£.  925,906 

bdng  within  a  million  of  the  whole  exports  of 
England,  in  the  memory  of  man.  The  fuperiority 
of  Scodand  in  a  commercial  view,  at  the  prefent 
period,  to  any  other  channel  or  fource  of  trade, 
will  further  appear  from  the  following  comparative 
ftatement,  taken  from  Sir  Charles  Whitworth's 
Commercial  Tables  for  1771,  that  being  the-highcft 
year  of  Englifh  exports,  particularly  to  the  Ameri- 
can States,  where  the  imports  from  England  never 
exceeded  1,763,4091.  upon  an  average  often 
ycars^  prior  to  1780. 

Africa 
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Africa     ■■'  — 

Canaries  ■ 
Denmark  and  Norway 

Eaft  Country  

Bad  India  

Flanders    ■     ■  — 

France  -— — 

Germany   — 

Greenland  «■ 

HoUand     -r- 

Ireland  • 

Italy   .     —        — 

Madeiras  

Portugal     '■  — 

Ruffia  

Spain      ■    ■  ■"  — 

Streights  .  ■■ 

Sweden    —        — 

Turkey  

Venice  ■■■ 


Ej^fts  to 

712,538 

•    i5*>34o 

95*961 
1,184,824. 

861,777 

146,128 

1,316,492 

10 

1*685,397 

1,983,818 

782,582 
-    11,213 

716,121 

i5o»i59 
1,224,811 

i53»323 
64,180 

^o>573 
73*956 

Gucmley,  Jerfey,and  Alderney  58,565 
North  America    .  ■    4,586,886 

Weft  Indies.        ■  1,151,360 

Spanifh  Weft  Indies    —  4,301 


IfflfWts  fnm 

97,486 

6,803 

83*7" 

195*357 

1,882,129 

142,138 

51*645 

765*774 

13*803 

428,080 

1*380,737 

947* » 38 
2,067 

.    354*631 

1,274,620 

568,323 

3,604 

157*851- 
100,445 

56,802 

1,468,941 

i*7 16,569 

39,988 


17,161,146    12,821,995 

Since  the  year  1748,  the  annvial  amount  of  Eng- 
lifli  imports  hath  gradually  increafed  from  9  to 
i2,ooo,oool..while  from  1771,  tliat  of  exports  hath 
been  gradually  decreafing;  infomuch  that  the  ba- 
lance, which,  upon  an  average  of  50  years  previ- 
ous to  1771,  had  been  above  4,000,0001.  in&vour 
of  exports,  did  not,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  late 
war,  amount  to  i,ooo,oool.  after  deducting  the 
value  of  ftores  and  other  fupplies  for  the  army  and 
navy.  Nor  are  there  any  good  grounds  to  hope, 
that  the  national  exports  to  foreign  parts  will  again 

produce 
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produce  a  balance  of  4,000,000!.  or  even  half  of 
that  fum,  for  a  permanency  of  years. 

The  balance  with  Ruffia,  Sweden,  and  ,  other 
countries,  upon  the  Baltic,  hath  always  been  againft 
England,  owing  to  the  importance  bf  the  articles 
which  we  receive  from  thence,  to  manufaftures^ 
and  .{hipping.  Our  exports  to  Ireland,'  Portugal, 
Italy,  Turkey,  the  Streights,  iGermany,  the  Low 
Countries,  have  lately  decreafed  to  the  amount  of 
two  millions  annually,  which  France  hath  partly 
gained;  and'fimilar  deficiencies,  by  means  of  that 
politic  nation,  maybe  expefted  with  other  European 
kingdoms,  the  trade  of  Ruffia  excepted. 

In  America,  the  profpeft  is  ftill  more  gloon^y* 
As  thofe  dates  are  feducing  artifts  and  maiiuf^c-r 
tures  fi-om  all  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe^ 
and  as  their  country  abounds  in  raw  materials,  as 
iron,  copper,  timber,  furs,  peltry,  cotton,  hemp, 
flax,  indigo,  and  filk;  it  njay  be  prefiimed,  that 
they  will  reftrift  their  imports  from  this  country  to 
fuch  articles  only  as  they  cannot-  raife  within  them- 
felves;  and,  inftead  of, being  a  general  cuftomer, 
become  a  rival,  miich  fooner  than  we  imagine, 

Upon  the  whole,  the  luxury  of  the  times  hatH 
confiderably  increafed  our  imports,  while  the  exer- 
tions of  France,  the  independence  of  Ireland,  and 
America,  have  fo  greatly  abridged  Qijr  exports,  aj; 
to  bring  both  nearly  to  a  par.  And  though  the 
commercial  balance  is  decreafed,  or  nearly  annihi- 
lated, the  drain  of  fpecie,  by  the  Eaft  India  com- 
pany,* fmuggling,  the  intercft  of  public  debts  paid 
to  foreigners,  and  remittances  to  abfentees  ;  amounts 
to  near  3,000,0001.  annually,  which  emiffions  may 

*  The  fmuggling  of  tea  hath  greatly  decreafed  in  confec^uehcc 
of  lowering  the  duties,  but  the  confumption  will  remain  the 
fame,  viz.  from  16  to  18,000,000  of  pounds  wcight;^  which  thp 
Chincfc  take  to  the  value  of  300,0001.  in  lead  and  woollens^ 
and  th«  remainder  in  dollars  purchafed  in  Spain, ,  for  the  Com« 
pajiy,  by  brokers. 

G  be 
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be  attended  with  very  akrmmg  confcquendesi  unleft 
fpeedily  checked^  or  new  foiirces  oF  Conmierce  arc 
opened. 

Some  of  the  negarive  remedies  to  th^  unfavour- 
able circumftances  are  no^'thefubjeA  of  pariiament- 
ary  difciiffion  :  others,  we  woidd  gladly  hope,  will 
be  brought  forward  in  gradual  fucceflion,  ^hile  the 
prckluftive  fourccs  of  a  comiheircial  balance  demand 
an  equal  degree  r>f  attention.  We  jpefccive  from  the 
foregoiAg  tables  and  eftimates,  that,  as  the  ScotCifh 
fifherf es  are  the  moft  valuable  horferies  for  icamen, 
lb  is  Its  trade,  and  its  expcndittifes  in  England,  the 
moft  benefidal  to  our  manufkdtni'es.  With  fome 
nations  we  carry  on  a  lofing  trade ;  from  others  we 
receive  an  uncertain  balartce ;  and  eVen  the  tenure 
by  which  we  poftefs  our  diftaiit  fettlements^  and 
the  'Monopoly  which  we  derive  ^om  them,  "zre  fo 
eicremeJy  precarious,  that  it  would'  be  polirical 
irifanlty  to  build  Our  future  profpefts  iroon  -fuch 
fpeculative  fources*  Whereas,  the  bcnents  which 
flow  from  the  northern  part  of  the  ifland  are  pro- 
gfeilive  and  permanent :  ki)d,  could  we  reconcile 
our  niinds  to  the  idea  t)f  relinquiflung  "a  compara- 
tively fmall  poMon  of  revenue,  the  influx  of  fpecie 
from  that  country  "would,*'  as  Mr.  Hume  obfervcs, 
**  be  (ufficient  for  the  importkht  purpof«  of  feeding 
the  circulation  of  the  kingdom,*'  and  of  a  growing 
national  wealth,  admitting  the  balance  with  other 
countries  to  be  upon  an  equjQity. 

The  income,  or  wealth  of  Scotland,  whether  arifing 
from  rural  improvements,  the  induftry,  and  ten^e- 
rance.of  the  people,  or'its  commercial  balances  froin 
foreign  countries,  cemer,  and  ever  will  center,  With 
England.  The  gentry  of  the  former  kingdom  have 
moftly  trebled  their  rents  fihce  the'year  1750,  yet  they 
are  hot  wealthier  than  their  forefathers*  On  tne  coa- 
tr^,  theirtcfeafe  of  income,  though  incredibly  rapid, 
hath  not,  amongft  the  genefUlity  of  families,  *corrc- 
fpopded  with  their  taibe  for  the  elegancies  and  the  hjx- 
'4  uries 
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mesofamot^eopidentpeople;  infomuch^  thateftates 
aie-cpuftandy  upon  fade,  the  old  families  gcadualljr 
<}iiapp6ar,  and  the  landed  property  &lls  into  new 
huiAsy  efpecially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  trading 
towns.  Tills  is  die  natiaral  courfe  of  things  with 
Aofe  orders  of  men.  Their  rents  are  fpent  by 
thcmetoes  in  England,  or  carried  thither,  cir- 
cuitouily;  nor  will  it  ever  be  otherwife  with  the 
gentry  of  Scodand,  while  London  continues  to  be 
an  tmiverial  ftordioufe  of  whatever  is  pleafing  to^the 
eye  and  the  fenfes;  the  center  of  amufonents, 
affording  irrefiftible  allurements  for  diflipadng;  in  a 
lafliionable  ftyle,  the  produce  of  their  cftates,  and 
fomtdnies  more. 

The  inferior  orders,  as  hath  been  obferved,  are 
equally  emulous  qf  £ngli(h  fin^ ;  a  (pedes  of  pride^ 
which,  while  it  ftimulates  induftry  in  one  kingdom^ 
extends  the  manu&dures  of  the  other.  Thus,  the 
foibles  (^  the  higher,  and  the  virtues  'of  the  lower 
clafles  of  people  in  Scotland,  become  fubfervient  to 
the  opulence  and  profperity  of  England,  in  a  very 
confiderable  degree.  Every  man,  who,  through  un- 
remitting'labour,  gains  the  fmall  pittance  of  feven 
(hillings  weekly,  becomes  a  cuftomer  to  the  wealthy 
Engliflli  farmer,  clothier,  or  draper;  beiides  bring- 
ing forward  a  generadonof  new  cuftomers,  by  means 
of  the  excellent  principles  which  he  infliUs,  and  the 
example  which  he  ^ts  before  them. 

We  may,  therefore,  coniider  the  trade  of  Scodand 
as  out  principal  mart,  and  the  landed  property  of  that 
kingdom  as  an  inexhauftible  mine ;  from  which  chan- 
nels How  fl  permanent  flux  of  fpecie,  with  this  pecu^ 
liar  circumftance  in  fevour  of  thofe  fources,  that 
they  requir'e  no  fleets  and  armies,  no  wafte  of  lives, 
and  of  millions,  to  defend,  From  that  country,  there- 
fore, we  derive  every  pollible  benefit,  negative  and 
pofitive;  and  which,  with  the  judicious  appropria- 
tion of  a  fuitable  fund,  will  accumulate  beyond  con- 
ception ;  for  it  i3  to  be  remembered,  that  a  very 
G  z.  confiderable 
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confidcrabl6  part  of  the  country  is  in  a  ftate  of  na- 
ture ;  that  other  diftridts  admit  ot  farther  improve- 
ment ;  and  that  the  manufadtures  and  commerce  of 
the  kingdom  are  moftly  limited  to  the  three  navi- 
gable rivers,  and  a  portion  of  the  eaftem  coaft  only. 
When  afpirit  of  trade  and  improvements  becomes 
more.univerfal,  pervading  every  ftiore,  and  every 
valley  of  the  nation  j  and  when  the  elegant,  rifing 
metropolis  ihall  attratt  a  more  numerous  refort  of 
wealthy  ftrangers,  the  confequences  will  be  propor- 
.tionably  great. 

The  good  effefts  of  vigorous  meafures,  fupported 
^  by  aid  of  government,  are  boundlefs ;  of  which  the 
prefent  century  affords  fome  flxiking  inftances. 
Ru^a,  from  an  immenfe  defert,  inhabited  by  Barba-' 
rians,  and  only  known  by  name  to  the  fouthern  dates 
of  Europe,  hath  become  inftantaneoufly  the  feat  of 
arts,  fcience,  and  literature ;  a  general  emporium  of 
European  and*  Afiatlc  cbmmerce ;  and  bids  fair,  in 
another  century,  to  equal,  if  not  eclipfe,  the  moft 
celebrated  empires  of  the  wprld. 

The-  progrefs  of  the   Britifti   American  colonies, 
under  the  dircftion  of  their  refpedive  aflemblies, ' 
aflifted  liberally  by  the  mother  country,  had  no  pa- 
rallel in  the  annals  of  ancient  or  rnodern  nations. 

The  prefent  ftate  of  Ireland,  a  country  nearly  fimi- 
lar  to  Scotland  in  dimenfions,  local  fituation,  cli- 
mate, and  natural  produce,  requires  on  that  account 
a  mpre  circnmftantial  detail.  That  kingdom  had- 
been  an  expenfive  burden  to  England  from  the  time 
when  it  became  fubjeft  to  the  latter  nation,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IL  to  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in- 
cluding a  period  of  385  years. 

"  In  1573,  the  money  which  the  queen  had  fent 
to  Ireland,  fince  heracceffion  to  the  throne,  anno  1 558, 
being  computed,  came  to  490,7791.  whereas  the 
whole  produce  of  die  revenue  of  Ireland,  during  all 
that  time,  amounted  but  to  1 20,oool."  being  8000U 
per  annum. 

<f  In 
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'^  In  1 64 1,  part  of  the  walk  of  Dublin  fell  down, 
which  lay  unrepaired  for  want  of  money,  until  the 
lords  jufticesfcnt  the  citizens  40I.' to  advance  that 
fervice.  In  1644,  the  citizens  of  Dublin  were  num- 
bered, and  found  to  be  5.551  proteftarits,  and  2608 
papifts,  in  all  8159."  Corke,  Waterford,  Belfaft, 
and  Limerick,  were  ftill  lefs  confiderable ;  and  it  is 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  ports  of  Leith,  St.  Andrews, 
or  Dundee  in  Scotland,  then  carried  on,  and  had  for 
many  ages,  more  foreign  commerce  than  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  as  appears  by  an  authentic  lift 
ofthe  niunber  of  feamen,  fiftiermen,  and  boatmen, 
in  the  latter  kingdom,  anno  1695,  amounting  to 
4424  only. 
*  Towards  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  cen- 
tury, the  parliament  of  Ireland  began  to  diredt  ifs  at- 
tention to  national  improvements,  and  with  fuch  per- 
feverance  and  fuccefs,  that  the  public  revenue, 
which  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign  produced  only 
8000I.  annually,  amounted  at  Chriftmas,  1784,  to 
i,ooo,oool.  though  the  excifes,  taxes,  and  duties, 
are  fo  light  as  fcarcely  to  be  felt  by  the  inhabitants. 
By  means  of  this  revenue,  and  the  patriotic  national 
exertions,  Ireland  may,  at  this  time,  be  confidered 
both  as  a  manufafturing  and  a  commercial  coun- 
try ;  and  promifes  to  becotne  foon  a  confiderable 
emporium. 

In  1697,  the  exports  of  Ireland  amounted  to 
25i,263L  In  1782,  the  exports  of  linen  cloth  to 
Great  Britain  were  24,692,072  yards,  from  is  3d 
to  IS,  6d.  per  yard;  total  value  1,646,1381. 
the  whole  exports  of  Ireland  to  Great  Britain 
2,699,8251.  and  to  all  the  world  about  3,500,0001. 
The  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  Ireland  is 
fiippofed  to  exceed  i,ooo,oooL  A  manufactory 
which  gives  employment  to  4  or  5000  perfons, 
in  the  Manchefter  branches,  is  eftabliflied  near 
Dublin ;  another  manufadiory  carries  on  the  Glaf- 
gow  and    Paiiley   branches,  at  Dundalk.      Broad 
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clothj  filksy  ribbons,  poplins,  and  cottons,  aredsirried 
on  to  a  conliderable  extent  in  Ireknd ;  the  exports 
to  America,  and  the  Weft-Indies,  have  become  very 
confiderable,  and  are  daily  increafing. 

The  increafe  and  fplendour  of  Dublin  correfpond 
with  the  growipig  wealth  of  the  nation.  That  me- 
tropolis contains  abqve  100,000  inhabitants ;  it  is  tCA 
miles  in  circumference,  and  its  new  ftreets  are  com- 
modious, and  Angularly  elegant.  The  public  build- 
ings lately  ereAed,  and  now  eredting,  have  a  fyiidt^ 
ity  and  grandeur  fcarcely  inferior  to  the  ftruAure$ 
of  antiquity ;  and  it  is  the  peculiar  felicity  of  Irc^ 
'land,  that  every  comer  of  the  kii^om  procbinos 
the  magnificent  tafte  of  its  fenate.* 

If 

*  Ctmmercial  Advantages  and  Prwikges  tnjcytd  ly  InUad  ccm» 
pared  w/iZ  the  prcfent  State  of  Scotland, 
In  Ireland,  the  trade,  manu- 
fii6tures,  commerce,  ariicu  It  u  re, 
inlandnaYigation,haiT»ours,cha* 
rity  fchools,  public  buildings, 
and  other  objcds  of  national  be- 
nefit, arc  ri^roufly  fupportcd 
by  ptrliamehtary  grants  from 
50^0001,  to  ioo,oool.  annually, 

' .  Irelsfhdhathalfothreeaational 
Ibcieties,  compofed  of  the  no* 
bility,  dignified  clergy,  gentry, 
Und  principal  traders,  endowed 
with  revenues,  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  30,oool.or40,oool« 
annually,  which  are  distributed 
in  bounties,  premiums,  and  re* 
Wards,  for  the  encouragement 
of  fifheries,  manufactures,  the 
fine  arts,  mod  ingenious  men. 

Ireland  hath  a  public  revenue 
of  i,ooo,oool.  which  is  mofily 
ipent  within  that  kingdom* 

Coals  exported  from  Scotland 
to  Ireland  pay  a  duty  of  is,  id*. 
})er  chaldron. 


Scotland  hath  little  or  no  uh 
tional  revenue,  ^Xkiy  confequenf* 
ly,  no  public  works  have  beat 
ere&ed  in  that  kingdom,  at  the 
public  expence,  fince  the  union 
of  the  twocrowns  in  i6o|«  Some 
military  roads  and  fortiscacioas 
have  been  formed  or  ereded  for 
the    purpofes  ■  of  government. 

Scotland  hath  thiiee  national 
or  public  ibciedes,  whofe  cob- 
jund  revenues  do  not  amount  to 
7000I.  annually  ;  a  fum  which 
would  ferve  to  embelliih  or  im* 
prove  a  country  town,  but  it  gir 
inadequate  to  the  great  purpc^ 
of  nanonal  improvement. 


Scotland,  harlng  no  fepafate 
revenue,  is  thereby  deprived  of 
the  benefit  of  circulation  within 
itfclf. 

Coals  carried  coaft^rwayt  from 
one  part  of  Scotland  to  another* 
or  from  England,  pay  a  duty  of 
55. 4d.  per  chaldron* 

Rock 
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|f  fuch  bjadi  been  the  rapid  tran/iooi;!  from  igno- 
rance^ flothj  and  extreme  pehury,  tp  opulence,  Iplen- 
dour,  ^d  national  importance,  in  lefs  than  90  years ; 
what  may  not  be  expefted  from  a  civilized,  induf- 
trious  people,  were  they  eaually  exempted  from 
certain  burdens  of  no  great  mipcutance  to  goyern- 
ment,  aiidfuppprted  by  adequate  mnds  operating  in. 
every  department,  and  ampngft  aU  denominations, 
from  the  fifhermari  and  a^ed  Ipinfter,  to  die  count- 
ing houfe  of  exports  and  imports  ?  The  edijcationji 
fober  manners,  and  domeftic  turn  of  thofe  people, 
qualify  them  moft  eminently  for  meeting  govern- 
ment half  way.  in  every  beneficial  meafure ;  and  no 
period  fince  the  union  required  more  vigorous  efforts, 
on  both  fides. 

The  lofs  of  the  exclufive  trade  of  America,  the  im- 
pediments to  commerce,  in  confequence  of  a  feven 
years  \^ar,  the  capture  of  313  veflels,  many  of  them 
richly  lipaded,  and  the  non-payment  of  the  American 


Rock  iklt  ii  permitted  to  be 
exported  from  £ngland  to  Ire- 
land ;  and,  duty  free. 

A  bouivty  of  five  per  cent,  it 
giTen  by  the  Iriih  parliament  on 
gauzes,  lawns,  &c«  manufac- 
tured in  that  kingdom  for'  in- 
land  confumptipn--and  tight 
and  a  half  per  cei^t.  on  expor* 
ration. 

All  manufafiuret  inlreland  are 
exempted  from  exdfe  or  duties. 


Taxes  are  low  in  Ireland, 
pamcularly  on  fait,  candles, 
leather,  foap ;  and  all  £neUih 
and  India  goods  exportea  to 
Ireland,  hare  a  drawback  of  the 
exAie  and  duties. 


Scotland  is  not'  permitted  to  1 
import  rock  fa)t  from  England* 

No  bounty  is  allowed  in  Scot- 
land upon  manufa^res,  fabri- 
cated m  that  kingdom  for  in* 
land  confumptkuu 


All  manu&Aures  in  Scot- 
land, linen  excepted,  are  fub-. 
}t€t  to  duties  from  30  to  40  per 
cei|t.  including  the  duties  upon* 
the  importation  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials. 

Taxes  are  h^h  in  Scotland, 
particularly  on  Kalt,  candleSf 
leather,  foafx,  &c.  and  thefe,  in 
their  operation,  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  additional  burdens  on 
the  above-mentioned  imoofts. 
No  drawback  is  allowed  on 
goods  exported  to  Scotland. 
4,  "        debts. 
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debts,  checked  the  progrefs  of  the  weftem  parts, 
and  reduced  many  families  from  affluent  circum- 
ftances  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  The  almoft  infur- 
mountable  difficulties  of  the  working  people,  in 
coniequence  of  frequent  bad  feafons,  and  the  fuccef- 
five  high  prices  of  grain,  attended,  at  the  fame  time, 
with  accumulating  excifes  and  taxes  "upon  trade  and 
the  neceflaries  of  life,  have  filled  the  whole  kingdom 
with  murmurs,  and  feem  to  threaten  a  decreafe  or 
removal  of  various  manufactures,  which  ferved  as  a 
fubftitute  for  fpecie,  from  thence  to  England,  that 
article  being  drained  from  Scotland  by  other  channels. 
The  general  decay  of  the  filheries,  and  the  very  in- 
judicious impediments  to  that  important  branch,  as 
enumerated  in  the  fubfequent  detail,  are  objeds  alfo 
of  the  moft  ferious  concern. 

Equally  alarming  is  the  late  decreafe  of  exports 
to  fpieign  countries,  and  the  confequent  iricrcaie  of 
an  unfavourable  balance,  of  which  thfc  following  is 
anauthentic ftatement : 
In  1770,  the  balance  in  favour  of  Scot-  \   ^  ^ 

land  had  arrived  at  J  ^'  S^ySS^ 

\^   1780,  it  fell  to        — '99*3^5 

J  78 1 ,  it  was  agairifl  Scotland  34>76 1 

1782,  ditto  155^313 

And  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that,  whether  the 
commercial  balance  be  in  iavour  or  againft  that 
kingdom,  there  is,  and  ever  mufl  be,  a  drain  of 
fpecie  for  grain  and  meal,  amounting  to  ,300,000]. 
annually,  upon  an  average  of  years ;  which,  with 
the  balance  to  England,  the  remittances  of  taxes, 
rents,  and  other  expenditures,  as  herein  ftated,  forms 
an  aggregate,  far  beyond  the  unaflifled  exertions  of 
Scoriand  to  fupport  for  a  permanency  of  time.  The 
confequences  of  a  lofing  trade  with  foreign  nations 
will  be  a  proportionate  decreafe  of  imports  from  Efig- 
land,  and  of  the  balance  in  favour,  of  thatkingdo^. 
Of  the  produce  and  manufaftures  of  Great  Britain  ei- 

ported 
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ported  from  Glafgow  previous  to  the  American  war, 
three-fourths  were  from  England-  The  exports  of 
that  citjrbeing  now  reduced,  the  commiffions  to  Eng- 
land are  proportionably  abridged. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  intereft  of  Scodand  is  in 
every  poflible  refpeft  the  intereft  of  England;  and, 
fuch  is  their  relative  'fituation  and  mutual  depen- 
dence, that  as  they  are  united  by  nature,  fo  ought 
they  to  be  unalterably  confolidated  in  one  com- 
mon intereft,  for  they  will  rife  or  fall  together. 

Therefore,  after  contemplating  the  fubjeft  in 
every  point  of  view;  the  diftrefles  under  which 
Scotland  labours  from  foil  and  climate;  its  great 
diftance  from  the  (eat  of  government;  its  having 
no  invigorating  national  aflembly  within  itfelf;  no 
adequate  funds  for  the  great  purpofes  of  general  im- 
provements :  in  confideration  alfo  of  the  lofs  of 
America ;  the  transfer-  of  Weft  India  trade  to 
Ireland ;  the  drain  of  fpecie  by  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  and  other  objefts  as  ftated  in  thefe  pages; 
the  moft  efficacious  means  of  fupporting  that  coun- 
try, and  of  promoting  the  general  profperity  of 
Great  Britain,  would  be,  I  humbly  conceive,  to 
aboliih  all  taxes,  duties,  and  excifes  in  Scodand, 
the  land*tax  excepted;  and,  inftead  thereof,  to 
ftibftitute  fuch  duties  only,  as  ftiall  feem  neceffary 
for  die  regulation  of  trade  and  commerce  between 
both  kingdoms ;  the  produce  of  which  duties,  to- 
gether with  the  land-tax,  to  be  vefted  in  the  board 
of  truftees  at  Edinburgh,  and  to  be  by  them  ap- 
plied, unalienably,  to  the  improvement  of  Scodand, 
the  encouragement  of  the  fiflieries,  manufadtures, 
and  other  falutary  purpofes,  as  fhall  from  time  to 
time  appear  conducive  to  the  profperity  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  happinefs  of  the  people. 

And,  it  is  further  fubmitted  to  confideration, 
whether  the  board  of  truftees,  confifting  at  prefent 
of  zi   members   only,  (hould  not  be  cftablilhed 

upon 
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upon  a  wider  bafis ;  and  to  indude^  fi»r  the  tim?  he^ 
log,  the  whole  body  of  the  nobility  of  ScocU^d^ 
the  lords  of  (effion,  barons  of  exchequer,  tbe 
crown  lawyers^  the  minifters,  profeflbrs,  and  xn^guf- 
tratesi  of  Edinburgh.  In  order^ftiU  further  to 
combine  tl^e  national  force  in  one  refpedable  eftab- 
lifitunenty  it  is  fub^^tted  jto  confideradon,  wlw- 
ther  it  would  npt  be  proper  to  cpnfolidace  this 
board  and  the  convention  of  the  royal  boroughs; 
the  whole  conftituting  a  Boardy  or  College  of  Com^ 
mercey  ManufaSures^  Fi/herieSy  and  ImprovemeutSy 
entrufted  with  fuch  powers  as  government  (hall  deem 
e^pedieoit. 

An  inftitution  thus  compo^d  of  peribns  of  the 
firft  eminence,*  would  reftore  public  fpirit  amcing 
^the  higher  orders,  call  fordi  the  exerdon  of  men- 
tal powers,  encaui-age  general  induftry,  revive  the 
drooping  mind,  and  gladden  every  heart.  Each 
individual  would  find  employment,  and  comfort* 
able  fub^ftence  for  his  ifamily ;  tumults,  mvirmur- 
ings,  and  emigratioi^,  would  ceafe  or  abate ;  gra* 
titude  to  majefty,  and  an  enlightened  government,, 
lyov^d  pervade  thekiAgdom,  and  its  moftdjftant 
jifland3. 

.  Were  further  arguments  necefiiuy  to  enforce  the 
expediency  of  thefe  proportions,  it  might  be  ob* 
fcrved,  that  the  revenue  of  Scodand,  thoygh  bur- 
thenfome  to  the  people,  is  comparatively  To  very 
inconfiderable  to  that  of  England,  that,  were  the 
pen  drawn  through  every  item  of  it,  the  deficiency 
in  the  eftimate  pf  ways  ai^d  means  would  fcarcely 
be  obfervable ;  while  the  advantages,  which  would 
flow  into.England  by  die  various  channels  which 
have  been  enumerated,  would  exceed  credibility. 

^  *  Of  fucb  defer jptions  of  men  are  coinpofed  the  natiooal  So- 
cieties eibblifhcd  }a  Ireland,  Denmark,  France,  Sgain,  (called 
ibefrienii  0/ their  coufUiy}  aad  Other  European  ftates* 

Such 
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Sodi^ilQ^  tWmiinargufli^at  of  the  AmmcaDcp- 
]c4aes,  6^  la«B  a^  |he  y^af  1(776..  They  contended, 
tbat  the.  xiu^nkude  o£  th^iff  knpoifts  from  the  mother 
CQimtry  included  withk^k^  a  produftiye  revenue, 
mi  a  pro6iablie  G<up3Q]ierge^  centerii^  in  Great  Bri* 
tm  Ti^  Gm^  x^^mti^  is  ^ppUi^bTe  to  Scotland* 
£jtemp(  iiiii»  %they,  Ico^i  wupjportajble  relkakit^ 
Wtradr;  &p|i^  €^ci^  00  our  in»nt  manufactures, 
and  the  neceij^ifQs  ^  life ;  ireduce  the  e^peniive 
bwrifin  gf  i^^yeiptikiiQ  o^ers,.  and  ypu  vfill  gain 
tm-fQld>  by  QV^iu^  oi  the  profits  of  our,  i^dttf- 
try,  which  will  ultimately  cirailate  in  your  manu* 
fe&ififtg  towns ;  and,  by  the  revenue,,  upon  your 
goods,  which  we  confiune.  Butfhouldwe,  after  thus 
CQ&tributing  to  your  opulence  and  fpl^ndo^r,  be 
deprived  oTevery  fourth  candle,  every  fourth  pound 
<^  fmfty  and  bufliel  of  fait,  we  (hall  neither  be 
able  to  weave  apr  Ueach ;  our  aged  parents,  will  Ian* 
gu^  througfa  (xAd  or  famine ;  and  the  young  meli, 
who  praoiifed  to  become  beneficial  cuflomers,  will 
fly  indignantly  beyond  the  feas;  and  thus  be  loft 
to  their  families,  to  their  country,  and  to  you. 

Confider,  we  hefeech  you,  whether  a  pec^le 
labouring  under  every  poffible  difadvantage,  njiturai 
and  political;  of  whom  two-tthirds  live,  or  rather 
cxift,  upon  meal,  potatoes,,  vegetables,  and  butter- 
milk, he  proper  olgefts  whereon  to  lay,  with  die  fame 
indifcriminate  hand,  the  burdens  of  your  ruinous  wars, 
inwhieh  diey  had  no  concern,  and  fi-om  which  they 
could  derive  no  advantage.  Confider  whether  a 
hleak,  narrow  cpUAtry,  conipofed  in  general  of 
rock,  heath,  or  fand;  whofe  commercial  balance 
of  late  with  foreign  nations,  and  at  all  times  with 
yoa,  hath  been  unfavourable,  can  ever  produce  an 
efficient  permanent  revenue,  without  manifold  ha^ 
zards  and  lofies  in  the  experiment. 

So  completely  drained  is  that  kingdom  of  its 

fpecic 
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fpccie  by  England,  that  though,  at  the  time  of  the 
union,  the  circulation  amounted  to  nearly  i  ,ooo,oopK 
fterling,  the  whole  currency  of  the  kin^om  hath 
not  for  many  years  exceeded  2oo,oooL  and  cvtn 
that  trifling  fum  is  purchafed  in  England  for  the 
purpofe  of  Supporting  the  circulation  of  the  Scottifh 
banks,  at  an  expence  of  4000L  per  annum;  nor 
can  it  be  otherwife  in  a  country  where  Londpn  bills 
often  fell  at  a  premium  of  two  per  cent. 

Upon  the  re-coinage  fome  years  ago,  the  fpecie 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  found  to  be  nearly  as 
follows,  viz ; 

In  England  —  —    ^.i8,ooOjOo6 

Ireland  —  - —  1,600,000 

Scotland  —  '    r—  200^000* 


19,800,000 

And  fo  unproduftive  is    the    revenue    cf  that 

country,  that  the  annual  excifes,  upon  an  average  o£ 

3  years,  ending  in  1773,  raifed  only  £.  959^^9 

The  ciiloms  in  ditto        —        —  68,369 

Net  amount  (exclufive  of  the  land-tax),^     163,598 
in  the  collefting  of  which,  the  people  I 
w^ere  burdened  with  the  further  ex- | 
pence  of       —  —        —       J      43>^53 

Thus  the  country  paid  above  one-fourth  more 
than  was  received  at  the  exchequer ;  and  it  is  certaiil 
that  many  of  the  taxes  fcarcely  defray  the  expence 
in  collefting  them.  The  excifes  have,  however, 
increafed  confiderably  lince  1773';  and  fome  writers, 
imacquainted  with  the  abilities  of  the  country,  or 
inattentive  to  the  fallacious  caufcs  of  that  increafe, 
exult  on  the  imaginary  flourifhing  ftate  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  progreflive  revenue  which  may  be 
expected  to  flow  therefrom* 

That  this  incrcafc  is  derived  from  impolitic  fources, 

every 
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tvery  reacftr  will  readily  allow,  when  informed, 
that  it  arifes  chiefly  from  additional  duties  on  fait, 
foap,  printed  cloths,  muflins,  lawns,  and  other  articles 
highly^ prgudiciat  to. infant  manqfaftnres;  alfo  from 
diftilleries,  which  ought  to  be  abolifhed  in  a  kingdom 
that  depends  upon  other  nations  for  daily  fappon  in 
meal  and  grain. 

•The  cuftoms  have  likewife  increafed  fince  the 
war,  on  a  variety  of  articles,  a  great  part  pf  which 
it  would  however  be  expedient  to  reduce  or  abandon. 
Mod:  certain  it  is,  that  nature  hath  put  a  negative 
•againft  productive  revenue  and  extenfive  agricul- 
ture in  that  kingdom ;  endowing  it,  however,  by 
means  of  other  channels,  with  the  (burces  of  bene- 
ficial, adive  buiineis.  Were  government,  there- 
fore, to  follow  this  unerring  guide,  to  co-operate  with 
it  in  the  great  lines  of  political  adminiftration,  and 
to  confider  Scotland,  not  as  an  objeft  of  revenue,  but 
of  trade,  the  following  eftimates  will  fhow  the  pro- 
digious advantages  that  mufl  flow  to  England  from 
the  propofitions  before  ftated. 

Admiaing  200,000 1.  annually  to  be  the  utmoft 
extent  of  net  revenue  in  Scotland,  and  alfo  the 
given  fum  for  its  improvement;  the  progreflive 
increafe  <^  population,  naval  fbrength,  import^  from 
England,  and  the  influx  of  fpecie  tx)  that  kingdom, 
would,  we  conjefture,  from  the  above-mentioned 
circuinftances,  be  found  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  as 
follows  : 
Wefliallftatel 

the  populad-  >  1,300,000;  andin  1834 at 3,000,000 

onini784atJ 
The  men  em-  ^ 

ployed  in  all  ^  ,.  ^  ^^      '^ 

Lkeriesin  f      'iJ'°°°    —ditto  50,000 

the  beft  years , 

The 
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'£•  2,000^000  In  1  S3  4  *4,6oo,oo# 


/Hie  imports  frota^ 
England,  as  they 
ftood  b^e  eke 


Anderiean    war,  j 
*  nearly 
ilcnts,  tec.  fptotl 

in  England  b]r>^.    600,000  ditto      i^ooo^ooo 

Scocfmen  J 

Whereas  10,000,000  L  the  aocoorakted  aoioant  of 
4J]eabove-iftated  200^000 1.  exclv^eof  imereftlbra 
^iod  of  fifty  years,  worid  be  exhoxifted  'in  twelve 
-moBLthft,  if  expended  agreeatdy  to  die  old  fyftom,  in^e- 
fbuftkre  war.  Such  would-be  the  oppofite  offeds  in tfab 
dperacicin  of  die  fame  fpedfic  fum,  drculatii^  "wiAm 
our  dwn^Mtttid,  upon  die  arts  of  peade ;  or  XaViOied 
•amongft  dtfUnt  regions,  in  the  profecMon  of  inn- 
igikary  glory,  external  dominion,  and  &HacioQ5 
chailni^lB  43(  commCFcial  monopoly* 

Unhappily,  'the  pi^eht  iituacion  o  f  goveminent 
afibrds  no  'fiatta-ing  profpe(9:  that  any  argumenis 
tending,  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  to  the  abridgment  of 
the  ^hdtionhl  finances,  will  produce  the  dsfired  efieft  : 
^  dedu&ic^n  'of  faiBtSy  a  ftatement  of  .pofitive  gviev-* 
^nces,  and  the  expediency  of  redrelfing  diem,  may, 
lioWeVfer,  excite  the  attention  of  fome  readers  toicaids 
'Z  people,  t^hdfe  life  is  one  continued  ftruggle,  anfl 
whdle  pAtieiice  Is  nearly  esthaufted. 

Stlpp6fing,  therefore,  thatigovernment'ftould  not 
be  inclined  to  delegate  the  internal  affairs  of  -Scot* 
land  in  the  manner  now  iuggefted ;  but  defirous,  alt 
the  iaMet^e,  to^ve  every  poffibie  relief  ccmfiitenc 

♦  This  fuppofinon  is  ftrongly  ilipportcd  byra  comparatrre  iriew 
of  the  exports  to  Scotland,  between  the  years  i697yand  the  union 
an  1707,  which,' Ujpon  sn«verage,  amounted  talv  to  65,3451.  an« 
nuaUy.  From  this  it  appears,  that  the  exports  between  1707  And 
1775,  have  increafed  thirty-fold.  And,  it  may  be  Aippoied  that 
the  money  fpem  by  Scottifli  nobility  and  gentry  refiding  in  £ng- 
Itiid,  within  the  (ame  period,  hath  increafed  m  the  proportion 
of  five  to  on^ 

with 
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Trfdi  the  abilities  of  the  ftate;  in  that  cafe,  a  general 
revifal  ctf  tlic  civil  policy  of  the  kingdom,  though 
kfs  efficacious  thin  the  former  propofal,  would  be 
produftive  of  eflential  benefits  to  every  clafs  trf 
people. 

For  this  purpofe  a  committee  of  enduiiy  might 
\k  appointed,  6x>ni  die  convention  ot  t!he  royal 
boroughs,  to  take  into  confideration  the  fkte  oif  the 
kingddm,  beginning  with  diofe  6bje&8  which  re- 
quire immediate  notice,  as  the  filheries^  inknd  navr- 
gadon,  harbours,  and  public  roads  * ;  the  liileii  and 
cotton  manu&6hires  in  all  their  branches ;  the  un- 
produftive  excifes  or  duties,  which  it  would  he  ex- 
pedient to  abolifli,  and  the  ;?egul^don  of  taxes  pai> 
tially  impofed  on  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom. 

It  would  require  a  whole  volunie  to  enum^mte, 
bring  fixward,  ahd  explain  the  various  ot^efts  which 
await  the  attention  of  a  committee  thus  appointed  ; 
and,  as  public  fpirit  begins  to  revive  amongft  the 
inhabitants  of  North  Britain,  we  entertain  a  hope  that 
ftis  (esikp  of  peace  will  be  appropriated  to  thefe 
great  purpofes.  We  are  the  more  confidAit  in  thrfe 
expeftations,  from  the  confideration  that  the  cige  is 
more  enlightened  refpe6ting  the  relative  op^rarions 
and  cffefts  of  cottutierce.  Writers  of  the  firft  abili- 
ties have  lately  exploded  that  contrafted  fyftem 
which  irapoverifhed  the  diftant  brandies,  to  aggran- 
dize and  enrich  the  center :  arid,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  great  conceffions  made  to  Ireland,  it  would  feem, 
that  government  hath  happily  adopted  the  fame 
generous  fehtihients.  A  confcientious  regard  to  tlic 
common  rights  of  mankiild  knows  no  diftinftion  of 
country,  or  local  fituadon :  neither  is  it  politic. 
From  favours  partially  conferred,  or  burdens  ihjiidi- 
ciolifly  impofed,  arife  comniotions,  rev6lt,  and  civil 
war;  while  an  equal  diflfufion  of  benefits,  proteftion, 

*  See  an  Addrefi  to  the  Conytotxon  of  the  Roy^  Borougtrt 
0a  die  abore^mentioaed  fubjefts,  page  64 it 

or 
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or  redrefs,  fuited  to  cafes  and  circumftances,  is  go- 
vernment founded  on  the  fure  baAs  of  philofophy, 
and  political  wifdom ;  principles  infeparably  con- 
neSiedy  by  the  Ruler  of  the  univerfe,  for  the  benevo- 
lent purpofe  of  uniting  all  the  various  parts  of  empire 
in  one  common  intereft* 

The  half-ftarved  Highlander,  inured  to  the  in- 
clement feafonsy  and  barren  heaths  of  the  58th 
degree,  is  an  improper  objeft  of  taxation  ; .  but  he 
fupplies  his  cpuntry,  and  its  fugar  inlands,  with  iifh ; 
takes  upon  him  the  toils  of  war;  repofes  himfelf, 
after  the  fatigyes  of  the  •  day,  upon'  a  bed  of  fhow ; 
and  is  always  prepared  to  renew,  die  march,  or  the 
anack,  with  frelli  vigour.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  opulent  citizen  of.  the  51ft  degree,  is 
imqualified  for  fuch  exercifes;  but  he  contributes 
liberally  to  the  revenue,  fupplies  the  ways  and 
means,  fupports  the  credit  of  the  date,  and  the 
honour  of  the  nation.  Thus  every-  denomination 
of  fubjefts  furnifh  their  quota  to  the  general  (lock 
of  commerce,  revenue,  ftrength,  or  defence,  and  have 
an  equal  claim  to  the  notice  of  government. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  ftate  the  relative  ficua- 
tion  of  the  various  branches  which  compofe  the 
BritiHi  empire  in  general,  and  ^ the  two  Britifli  king- 
doms in  particular,  with  a  view,  to  that  fyftem  of 
policy  which  feems  to  be  the  moft  equitable,  and 
moft  conducive  to  the  benefit  and  fecurity  of  the 
whole ;  I  fliall  clde  this  part  of  the  fubjed:  in  the 
words  of  certain  ^Titers,  whofe  diftinguiflied  repu- 
tation, unanimity  of  fentiment,  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  true  intereft  of  their  country,  fully 
eftabliih  the  pofitions  which  I  have  been  endeavour- 
ing to  enforce. 

Mr.  Arthur  Toung.  "  Had  the  millions,  and  tens 
of  millions,  which  have  been  expended  on  die  ori- 
ginal fettlement  and  fubfequent  protection  of  the 
colonies,  been  laid  out  on  the  melioratian  of  Eng- 

landj 
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land^  this  kingdom  would  have  had  at  prefent  dou- 
ble die  quantity  of  cultivated  lands^  and  double 
the  number  of  ufeful  inhabitants. 

Dean  Tucker.  "  Suffice  it  to  obfcrve,  that  the 
wars  of  Europe  for  thefe  200  years  laft  paft,  by  the 
confeffion  of  all  parties,  have  really  ended  in  the 
advantage  of  none,  but  to  the  manifeft  detriment  of 
them  all :  fuffice  it  further  to  remark,  that  bad  each 
of  the  contending  powers  employed  their  fubjeds 
in  cultivating  and  improving  fuch  lands  as  were 
clear  of'  all  difputed  titles,  inftead  of  aiming  at 
more  ex;tended  poflfeflions,  diey  had  confulted  both 
their  own  and  their  people's  greatnefs,  much  more 
cfiicacioufly  than  all  the  viftories  of  a  Csfar,  or  an 
Alexander." 

The  Dean,  after  enumerating  the  true  principles 
and  real  caufes  of  our  increafe  of  trade  fmce  the  re-, 
volution,  proceeds  thus: — "Now  all  thefe  things 
co-operating  together,  would  render  any  country 
rich  and  flourilhing,  whether  it  had  colonies  or 
not:  and  this  country  in  particular  would  have 
found  the  happy  effefts  of  them  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  it  now  doth,  were  they  not  countcr- 
afted  by  our  luxury,  our  gambling,  our  frequent- 
ruinous  and  expenfive  wars,  our  colony-drains, 
and  by  that  ill-gotten,  and  ill-fpent  wealth,  which 
was  obtained  by  robbing,  plundering,  and  ftarving 
the  poor  defencelefs  natives  of  tlie  Eaft-Indies. 
A  fpecies  of  villainy  this,  for  which  the  Engliih 
language  had  not  a  name,  'till  it  adopted  the  word 
naboiing." 

Lord  Sheffield.  ^^  Fiflieries,  coafting  trade,  and 
northern  voyages,  produce  hardy  and  intrepid  Tea- 
men; African  and  Indian  voyages  deftroy  many, 
and  debilitate  more. 

"  It  (hould  never  be  the  policy  of  England  to 

give  a  particular  encouragement  to  fedentary  iilh« 

cries,  at  the  diftance  of  3000  miles,  as  they  inter- 

.    H  fere 
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fere  fo  much  with  the  fiflieries  carried  on  horn  the 
coafts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

y  The  fiflx  from  New-England^  and  the  country 
adjacei^t,  cannot  be  put  in  comp^tion  with  tjie  her- 
rings fent  in  great  quantities  from  Scotland  and 
Ireland ;  nor  Ihould  any  regulation  be  made  likely 
to  afFe£t  this  nurfery  for  feamen,  wbicb  may  he 
jp-eatly  increafed  with  f  roper  attention. 

*^  If  any  thing  like  policy  is  prcferved  in  this 
nation^  we  fhall  have  (hip-building  in  every  port 
and  creek  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  the  encourage^ 
ment  which  we  ought  to  give  every  fijhety^  and  to 
every  art  connected  with  navigation. 

<<  Nothing  can  be  more  impolitic^  at  lead  in  a 
commercial  nation,  than  a  fondnefs  for  foreign 
dominions,  and  a  propenfity  to  encourage  diftant 
colonisation,  rather  than  to  promote  domeftic  in- 
duilry  and  population  at  home.  The  internal  trade 
of  Great  Britain  is  much  greater  than  its  external 
commerce.  The  beft  cuftomers  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  Britain  are  the  people  of  Britain. 

'<  Europe  has  been  long  wild  and  extravagant  in 
looking  towards  America  for  every  thing;  fortu- 
nately for  France,  Ihc  failed  there,  but  in  her  pur- 
fuits  loft  more  glory  than  (he  had  attained  elfewnere 
during  a  century.  Spain  has  been  impoveri(ked9 
and  is  much  reduced  below  what  (he  was  before  (he 
fuffcred  from  her  American  delu(ions.  England 
furvives ;.  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  furvive  her 
American  misfortunes;  that  (he  will  learn  wifdom 
from  what  has  happened;  and  that  (he  will  no 
longer  fquander  her  riches  heedlefsly  at  a  diftance, 
and  out  of  her  reach.  Britain  may  have  the  good 
fortune  to  fee  her  fiflieries  furpafs  thofe  of  the  refi  of 
the  world,  and  to  raife  five  feamen  of  the  beft  and^ 
bardieft  kind  for  one  fhe  does  now.** 

The  Bi]hop  of  Landaff  having,  in  his  fermon  be- 
fore the  houfe  of  lords,  put  the  moft  favourable 
conftruftion  upon  the  pre(ent  ftate  of  public  affairs. 

fums 
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fums    up    the   whole^   in   the    following   muficai 
language, 

«  But  great  and  happy  as  we  are,  there  is  much 
room  left  for  thofe  whom  it  may  concern  to  mafcsc  • 
the  attempt  of  making  us  greater  and  happier : 
and  wc  fincerely  pray  to  God  that  all  parties  may 
be  difpofed  to  do  this,  not  by  Sacrificing  public 
confidence  to  private  animofity;  the  ftability  of 
government,  to  felfifh  or  ambitious  ftruggles  for 
power;  not  by  indulging  a  proud  propcnfity  to 
embrace  the  firft  favourable  opportunity  of  regain- 
ing our  glory,  as  it  is  called,  by  the  renewal  of 
war ;  not  by  profecuting  unjuft:  views  of  commer- 
cial monopoly,  or  territorial  conqueft,  in  diftant 
countries;  *but  by  taking  the  moft  prudent  mea- 

fures 

♦  **  I  wifli,"  fays  the  Blfhop,  **  I  could  confidcr  our  acquiff- 
tions  in  Afia  as  compenfating  our  lolTes  in  America ;  but  they 
have  been  obtained,  I  fear,  by  unjuft  force,  and  on  that  account 
I  cannot  think  that  they  will  be  ufeful  to  us.  It  requires  little 
political  fagacity  to  foretell,  that  the  natives  will  pay  their  tri- 
bute with  relu^ancc ;  that  it  will  be  expended  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  landing  arm;^  by  which  it  muu  be  coUe6ted ;  that  our 
encimes  in  Europe,  jealous  of  the  refources  which  we  (hall  ftand 
a  chance  of  deriving  from  Ada,  will  endeavour  to  countera^  all 
our  prqje^  of  intereft  and  ambition,  and  to  make  that  country 
another  America  to  this  nation." 

The  Eaft  India  company  hath  ever  been  obnoxious  to  the  people 
of  this  kingdom ;  infomuch,  that  in  the  reign  of  king  William^ 
petitions  wercprefented  from  various  parts  of  the  country  for  its 
diflblurion*  The  houfe  of  commons  alfo  addrefled  the  king  to 
the  (ame  purpofe ;  but,  fays  a  hiftorian  on  that  period,  **  thofe 
who  had  been  the  moft  warm  in  dete£^ing  abufes,  fuddenly  cooled  ; 
and  the  profecution  of  the  affair  began  to  languifh." 

The  abufes  of  the  company's  fervants  in  latter  rimes  are  well 
known,  but  fiill  it  is  contended, 

1.  •*  That  the  India  trade  is  a  valuable  nurfery  for  feamen.'*— 
To  this  propofidon  it  Ixath  already  been  obferved,  that  thefe  very 
diftant  and  fultry  voyages  are  the  deftroyers  of  that  clafs  of  men. 

2.  **  The  trade  to  India  is  the  grand  channel  of  Englifii  com* 
merce,  and  will  enrich  the  kingdom  by  the  magnitude  of  its  ex- 
ports and  imports."-^The  exports  to  India,  till  we  became  pol^ 
fefledof  the  territorial  revenue  of  that  country,  confifted  chiefly 
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fures  at  home,  to  heal  our  divifions^  and  amend 
our  morals ;  for  the  ftrength,  foreign  and  domcftic, 
of  every  nation  upon  earthy  muft  ultimately,  under 

God, 

of  fpecie,  for  the  puroofeofcompleting  the  laveibBeats  or  cargoes 
font  from  thence  to  England* 

3.  *^  The  Eall  India  trade  produces  a  confiderable  revenue^  and 
is  confequently  a  great  fupport  to  the  ftatc.'*  This  is  the  charm 
which  hath  long  influenced  the  Britiih  councils,  and  from  which 
we  may  partly  trace  the  difmemberment  of  our  empire,  and  the 
prefent  embarraffed  fituation  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  cargoes  of  tea  fent  to  America,  witli  a  view  to  fervc  the 
India  company,  and  clogged  with  a  duty  of  three  pence  per  popnd, 
renewed  thofe  commotions  which  terminated  in  the  lofs  of  that 
empire.  For  this  alio,  we  permit  the  company  to  pour  into  thefe 
kingdoms  whole  cargoes  of  muilins,  callicoes,  dimities,  fhawls, 
nankeen,  filk  handkerchiefs,  china  ware,  and  other  Afiatic  manu- 
factures, to  the  great  injury  of  our  merchants  and  traders,  and 
by  which  thoufands  of  ingenious  artifts,  vnth  their  wiYes  and 
children,  thus  deprived  of  their  natural  right,  are  drove  into 
workhoufes  and  to  foreign  countries.  Neither  are  the  public 
benefited  in  the  article  of  revenue,  to  the  amount  ftated  in  the 
ofHcial  papers.  The  India  manufactures  being  exported  from 
London  to  Ireland,  upon  a  large  drawback,  it  hath  long  been  the 
^rad^icc  of  certain  perfons,  to  re-fhip  quantities  of  India  goods  in 
empty  colliers  for  England ;  from  whence  they  have  been  ex- 
ported a  fecond  time  upon  the  drawback ;  brought  back  as  before, 
and  fhipped  a  third  time  in  like  manner.  As  the  fame  pra«%ces 
may  have  been  committed  in  the  exports  to  other  countries, 
though  not  to  the  fame  extent,  or  with  the  fame  facility  as  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  we  may  fuppofe  that  .the  public 
have  been  thus  robbed  to  a  very  confiderable  amount  annually. 

It  hath  been  alfo  alTerted  by  our  manufacturers,  that  the 
Biitilh  India  company  fupplics  Germany,  France,  and  particularly 
Switzerland,  in  calicoes ;  which  thofe  nations  print  andimport  into 
Great  Britain,  being  enabled  thereto,  by  the  drawBack  on  the  firft 
purchafe,  faving  of  the  excife,  and  cheapnefs  of  provifions  and 
labour.  The  Irifli  have  the  fame  aid  vantages  over  Great  Britain ; 
and  thofe  obflrudions  will  drive  men  of  property  out  of  the 
trade,  or  into  the  foreign  rfade  ;  thereby  diverting  their  capital 
from  a  fafc  and  commodious  trade  at  home,  beneficial  to  them- 
fclves  and  their  country,  to  a  circuitous,  a  difficult,  and  a  preca- 
rious trade  abroad.  And,  fay  they,  it  is  notorious,  that  when 
a  manufadurer  goes  to  London,  and  offers  his  goods  to  the  ware- 
houfekecpcrs,  the  latter  imniediatcly  turn  oveT  goods  of  India 
fabric,  and  alfo  of  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerrand,  which 
they  purchafe  at  plcafu re  from  f^-*  agents  of  thofe  countries,  on 

cafier 
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God,  depend  on  the  union,  and  on  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  its  happinefs  on  ,their 
VIRTUE." 

eafier  terms  than  the  Britifh  manufk^^ures^  burdened  with  high 
dades,  can  be  fold  at.  It  hath  alfo  been  allcdged  by  many,  that 
the  heavy  ezcifes  laid,  time  after  time,  upon  Britifh  printed  cot« 
tonsy  and  linens,  originate  in  Leadenhall-ftreet. 

Admitting  this  to  be  a  groundlefs  furmife,  it  is,  however,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  that  our  Oriental  connedlions  have,  in  a  general 
view,  proved  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  honour  and  intereft  of 
this  narion.  And  it.woUld  feem,  that  the  only  means  wherebv 
that  country  may  be  rendered  really  and  permanently  ferviceabfe 
to  government  and  the  communis,  would  be,  to  regulate  its 
commerce,  and  abridge  the  imports  of  all  manufactures,  of  what- 
ever denomination,  which  interfere  with  thofe  of  Great  Britain  ; 
while  the  raw  materials,  and  other  anides,  the  natural  produce 
of  Afia,  as  indigo,  filk,  faltpetre,  fpices,  drugs,  tea,  and  diamonds, 
would  iHll  enable  the  company  to  carry  on  a  refpedable,  fure, 
and  profitable  trade,  and  to  reftore  their  credit  and  their  honour, 
without  prejudice  to  India,  or  their  native  country. 

Our  cottons  and  porcelain  now  equal,  if  they  do  not  exceed 
thofe  of  India  and  China  in  beauty,  and  have  fallen  greatly  in 
their  prices.  The  genuine  nankeen  produced  in  the  province  of 
that  name,  and  no  where  elfe,  being  found  infuificient  to  anfwer 
the  great  demands  from  £ngland,  the  politic  Chinefe  in  othei: 
provinces,  now  manufacture  an  inferior  kind,  which,  though 
fcarceljr  worth  bringmg  home,  we  purchafe  to  a  great  iMnount, 
and  chiefly  with  fpecie* 
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THE    HIGHLANDS, 


INCLUDING    THE 

HEBRIDE,  ORKNEY,  and  SHETLAND 
ISLANDS. 

Divifions  and  Faa  of  the  Country. 

SCOTLAND  admits  of  two  grand  divifions,  the 
Lx>wlands  and  the  Hishlands. 

The  firft  divifion  comprehends  the  countries  £>uth- 
ward  of  the  Forth,  with  the  eaftern  coaft,  as  far 
north  as  Invernefs.  In  this  divifion  the  language, 
manners,  and  drcfs  of  the  people,  are  nearly  the 
fame  as  in  England.  This  is  alfo  the  mod  fertile 
and  improved  part  of  the  kingdom,  wherein  are  fitu- 
ated  the  towns  of  any  note  j  the  feats  of  manu- 
fa£tures,  commerce,  and  navigation,  as  before  de- 
fcribcd. 

The  fecond  divifion  remains  to  be  confidered  j  it 
comprehends  the  weft  fide  of  the  kingdom,  from  Can- 
tire  to  the  Pentland  Firth,  with  the  Hebride  Ifles  j  alfo 
the  interior  parts  of  Scodand,  from  the  Firth  of 
Clyde,  Loch  Lomond,  and  Loch  Tay  northward; 
and  here  the  people  fpeak  the  Erfe  or  Gaulic  lan- 
guage, drefs  in  the  antient  Roman  manner,  and  have, 
till  of  late  years,  lived  almoft  in  a  ftate  of  nature. 

The  face  of  the  country,  in  this  divifibn,^exhibit5 

one  great  mafs  of  rugged  mountains,  appearing  in 

2  all 
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all  manner  of  direfbions^  covered  on  the  fides  with 
heath  tfr  natural  woods^  and  on  the  higbeft  fummits 
with  everlafting  fnow.  Thefe  mountains  are  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other  by  vallies^  ftraths,  or  glens ; 
and,  in  fome  places^  by  narrow  deep  chafms^  dark* 
ened  with  timber^  through  which  the  united  tribu- 
tary fireams  of  the  furrounding  mountains  roll^ 
with  great  impetuofity^  till  they  vent  themfelves  in 
ibme  inland  lake ;  but  more  frequently  in  the  capa« 
cious  bays  formed  by  the  Atlantic,  on  one  fide ;  or 
the  Britiih  fea.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  ifland. 

The  Hebrides,  or  Weftern  iiles,  are  about  300  in 
number,  above  40  of  which  are  inhabited.  In  extent 
colledively,  they  are  nearly  equal  to  Wales ;  they 
cover  almoft  the  whole  weftern  coaft  of  Scotland, 
and  contained  in  1763,  above  48,000  people.  The 
language,  manners,  drefs,  and  face  of  the  country,  are 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  theoppofite  coaft  of  the  continent, 
but  the  timber  hath  been  completely  exhaufted. 


Names  of  Suppofed 

the  principal  Number   of 

Iflands,  People* 

*Ilay  7000 


Jura 
•Tirey 
Col 
Mull 


1 900 
1700 

1000 
5000 


^ifmore     1500 
Sky  15,000 


Kafay 


900 


Produce,  ezclufive  t^  grab,  hemp, 

flax,  roots,  cattle,  (heep^  fi(h,  fowl, 

and  kelp. 
Lead,  and  fomefilver^  copper^ 

iron-ore,  marie,  lime*ftone 

and  ftiell  fand. 
Iron-ore  and  flate. 
Fine  marble,  and  flint  ftones. 

An  appearance  of  coal  on  the 
foutn  fide. 

Compofed  entirely  of  lime- 
ftone. 

Fine  variegated  marble,  free- 
ftone,  lime*ftone,marle,  coaly 
iron-ore,  clays  for  earthen 
ware,  and  corkir  for  dying 
a  crimfon  colouft 

Freeftonc, 

H  4  Lewis 


I20 
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Lewis 

♦Harris 

♦North  Uift 

Benbecula      y  X2,cx>o 

♦South  Uift 

Barra 

Waterfay 

Biihops  Ifles  ^ 

^e  ftars  ^defiote  tbo/e 
iflanJs  wbicb  are  the  mqfi 
fertile. 

A  great  number  of/mall 
ijles  lie  on  botb  fides  oftbe 
Long  Jfland;  but  tbey  are 
little  known,  except  to  the 
proprietors 


Marble,  fine  red  clay^  co- 
ral aud  coralline. 

Thefe  iflands  form  a  chain 
nearly  140  miles  in 
length  from  north  to 
fouth.  They  lie  from 
34  to  57  miles  due  weft 
from  the  mainland  of 
Scotland.  The  chan- 
nels by  which  they  are 
feparated,at  low  water^ 
are  fo  (hallow  as  to  give 
them  the  appearance 
of  one  ifland,  and  from 
this  circumftance,  they 
are  ufually  called  the 
Long  JJland.  Their 
ihores  are  one  conti- 


nued fiihcry,  and  their  commodious  bays  ♦  give  ibel- 
ter  to  the  (hipping  of  all  nations  who  navigate  thefc 
northern  fcas. 

The  le(rer  iflands,  which  lie  between  the  Long 
Ifland  and  the  mainland,  are  chiefly, 

Colonfa,  Rum,  Canay,  Scalpa,  and  Rona. 

The  celebrated  Icolmkill  and  StafTa,  on  the  coaft 
of  Mull. 

Kerrera,  Efdale,  Scil,  Lung,  Shuna,  &c.  on  the 
coaft  of  Argyle(hire,  and  abounding  in  (late  ;  alfo  the 
^  ifle  of  Giga,  near  Cantire, 

Befiides  the  above-mentioned  Hebride  iflands^ 
lying  beyond  the  Peninfula  of  Cantire,  there  are  fevc- 
ral  iflands  on  this  "fide  of  the  Peninfula,  within  the 
Firth  of  Clyde,  which  may  be  called  the  Little  /&- 

*  Particularly  thofe  on  the  eafiem  fide,  which  penetrate  between 
the  openings  of  a  lofty  ihore  of  rock*  The  welt  fide  is  in  general 
a  fandy  levels  where  the  ocean  hath  made,  and  is  (till  maldng, 
great  depredations.  It  hath  gained  four  miles  upon  South  Uift)  as 
appears  by  the  remains  of  buildings  now  overwhelmed  with  water. 
Perfons  of  the  laft  age,  remembered  to  hare  fiihed  from  the  win* 
dows  of  a  church  which  is  now  at  the  diflance  of  two  miles  from 
the  land. 
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brides^  viz.  Arran,  Bute,  the  two  Cumbras^  Lam* 
lalh>  Sanda,  and  the  remarkable  Craig  of  Ailfa  ;  the 
whole  inhabited  by  about  i2>ooo  people^  who  are 
admirably  qualified  for  the  filheries^  and  all  the 
branches  belonging  thereto. 

"the  Diftreffes  of  the  Highlands. 

Such  being  the  natural  ftate  of  the  Highlands, 
the  only  parts  capable  of  agriculture  are  the  vallies 
or  glens  around  the  bafes  of  the  mountains ;  and 
thefe  vallies  having  the  fun  for  a  few  hours  only,  ' 
vegetation  advances  flowly,  and  the  harvefts  are 
always  late.  The  climate  is  equally  difcouraging 
to  the  purpofes  of  hufbandry.  The  fpring  is  bleak 
and  piercing ;  the  fummer  is  cold  and  fhort ;  the 
autumn^  from  the  beginning  of  Auguft^  deluged 
with  rains ;  the  winter  long  and  tempeftuous.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  feafon,  the  people  are  cut  off  from  all 
communication  with  the  Low  Countries^  by  deep 
beds  of  fnow,  impafTible  torrents,  pathlefs  moun- 
tains and  morafies  on  the  one  fide ;  by  long  and 
tmpra&icable  navigations  on  the  other. 

To  thefe  accumulated  difcouragements  of  nature, 
are  added  the  oppreflions  and  ill-judged  policy  of 
many  proprietors  of  thofe  ftcrile  lands,  far  beyond 
their  natural  value,  were  they  even  in  hands  more 
capable  to  improve  them.  Where  both  foil  and 
climate  confpire  a'gainfl:  the  raifing  of  grain  in  zaj 
coofiderable  quantity,  and  where  there  are  no  mar- 
kets, pollibly  within  the  diftance  of  fifty  miles,  for  the 
fale  of  corn  and  the  lefler  articles  of  hufbandry,  the 
farmer  turns  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  grazing  of 
a  few  cattle  and  Iheep,  as  the  means  whereby  he  ex* 
pcfts  to  pay  his  rent,  and  fuppbrt  his  family.  If, 
therefore,  his  farm  hath  been  raifed  at  the  rate  of  300 
per  cent,  while  the  price  of  cattle  hath  fcarcely  ad- 
vanced 100,  this  method  of  improving  eftates,  as  the 
proprietors  term  it,  furnifhes  a<  high-founding  rent 
roll,  extremely  pleating  to  human  vanity,  but  which 
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hath  hitherto  proved  fallacious  and  humiliating,  teall 
thofe  who  have  perfevered  in  the  cruel  experinoent. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  fituation  of  thefe  people, 
kihabitants  of  Britain,  is  fuch  as  no  language  can 
defcribe,  or  fancy  conceire.  If,  with  great  labour 
and  fatigue,*  the  farmer  raifcs  a  flender  crop  of  oats 
and  barley,  the  autumnal  rains  often  baffle  his  uc- 
moft  efforts,  and  fruftrate  all  his  expeftations  i  and 
jnllead  of  being  able  to  pay  an  exorbitant  rent,  he 
fees  his  family  in  danger  of  perifliing  during  the 
enfuing  winter,  when  he  is  precluded  from  any  pof- 
libility  of  alTiftance  clfewhere. 

Nor  are  his  cattle  in  a  better  fituation  :  in  fum- 
mer  they  pick  up  a  fcanty  fupport  amongft  the 
morafles,  or  heathy  mountains  -,  but  in  winter,  when 
the  grounds  are  covered  with  fnow,  and  when  the 
naked  wilds  afford  neither  fhclter  nor  fubfiftence,  the 
few  cows,  fmall,  lean,  and  ready  to  drop  down 
through  want  of  pafture,  are  brought  into  the  hue 
where  the  family  refides,  and  frequently  ihare  with 
them  the  fmall  ffpck  of  meal  which  hath  been  pur- 
chafed,  or  raifed,  for  the  family  only ;  while  the  cac^ 
tie  thus  fuftained,  are  bled,  occafionally,  to  afford 
nourifhment  for  the  children,  after  it  hath  been 
boiled,  or  made  into  cakes. 

*  ThifidefcriptionaUudcfiCothecountry Hijieiieraly  andadmita 
«f  exceptions,  in  regard  to.  the  foil  •£  the  valhet,  and  fome  of  the  * 
iflandt  and  fliorest  as  (hall  be  fpecified  more  fully  in  another  place^ 

Inftead  of  the  plough,  the  fanners,  in  many  parts,  me  the 
ipadc,  ^rtly  through  neceffity,  arifing  from  the  irregularity  of 
the  furtace,  and  partly  from  ancient  cuftom.  The  rainy  feafen 
commences  about  the  firll  of  Auguft,  and  continues,  with  uttle  in* 
termiffionytill  November.  When,  therefore,  the  com  is  cut  down^ 
which  is  performed  by  hooks,  a  number  of  (heaves  are  piled  toge- 
ther, and  thatched  on  the  top.  In  tha  lirft  interral  from  nun,  the 
thatch  is  taken  off*;  and  the  (heaves,  if  drv,  are  earned  to  the 
barn.  This  laborious  work  is  repeated  until  the  whole  crop  hath 
been  thus  (ecu red.  Againfl  all  inconvenicncies  ari(ing  from  rains^ 
the  duke  of  Argyle  hath  eredted  a  very  eztenfive,  and  lofty  build- 
ing, with  open  fioors,  sand  other  vents,  to  dry  the  corn  immediately 
after  it  is  cut  down ;  and  which,  at  the  £une  time,  prevents  tho 
draw  from  heating.  Other  gentlemen  b^ve  adopted  the  fame 
plan,  though  on  a  fmaller  fcale,  and  was  this  veryneceflary  im- 
provement more  general  in  that  country^  fome  thou(and  bolU 
might  be  faved  annua]ly,  to  ^e  4iftreffed  farmers. 
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The  iheep,  bting  left  upon  the  open  heaths,  feek 
to  ihelter  themfdves  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  amongft  the  hollows  upon  the  lee-fide  of 
the  mountains^  and  here  they  are  frequently  buried 
under  the  fnow^  for  feveral  weeks  together,  and  in 
fevcre  feafons  during  two  months  or  upwards. 
They  eat  their  own  and  each  other's  wool,  and 
hold  out  wonderfully  under  cold  and  hunger ;  but 
even  in  moderate  winters,  a  confiderable  number 
are  generally  found  dead  after  the  fnow  hath  dif- 
apoeared,  and  in  rigorous  feafons  few  or  none  are 
left  alive.* 

Meaiiwhile  the  fleward,  hard  prefled  by  letters 
from  the  gaming  houfe,  or  Newmarket ;  demands 
the  rent  in  a  tone  which  makes  no  great  allowance 
for  unpropitious  feafons,  the  death  of  cattle,  and 
other  accidental  misfortunes ;— his  honour's  wants 
muft  at  any  rate  be  fupplied,  the  bills  muft  be  duly 
negotiated. 

Such  is  the  ftate  of  farming,  if  it  may  be  fo 
called,  throughout  the  interior  parts  of  the  High* 
lands  i  but  as  that  country  hath  an  extenfive  coaft, 
and  many  iflands,  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  the  in- 
habitants of  thofe  ihores  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of 
their  maritime  (ituation.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
cafe :  thofe  gifts  of  nature,  which  in  any  other 
commercial  kingdom  would  have  been  rendered 
fubforvient  to  the  mod  valuable  purpofes,  are  in 
Scotland  loft,  or  nearly  fo,  to  the  poor  natives, 
and  the  public.  The  only  difference,  therefore,  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  parts,  and 
thofe  of  the  more  diftant  coaft,  confifts  in  this  -,  that 
the  latter,  with  the  labours  of  the  field,  have  to 
encounter,  alternately,  the  dangers  of  the  ocean, 
and  all  the  fatigues  otnavigation. 

To  the  dittrefling  circumftances  at  home,  as 
ftated  above,  new  difficulties  and  toils  a\^aic  the 

*  In  the  north  of  England  the  farmers  diicover  the  iheep,  whea 
under  the  fhow,  by  means  of  fpaniels,  who  upon  coming  to  the 
fpot  where  the  iheep  are  buried,  fcrape  the  fnow  with  their  feet. 

devoted 
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devoted  farmer  when  abroad.  He  leaves  his  fwnlj 
at  the  commencement  of  the  winter  fifhery  in  Ofto* 
ber^  accompanied  by  his  fbns,  brothers,  and  fre- 
quently an  aged  parent,  and  embarks  on  board 
a  fmall  open  boat/  in  queft  of  the  herrings,  with  no 
other  provifions  than  oatmeal,  potatoes,  and  freih 
water;  no  other  bedding  than  heath,  twigs^  or 
ftraw  f  the  covering,  if  any,  an  old  blanket,  plaid 
or  great  coat.  Thus  provided,  he  fearches  from 
bay  to  bay,  through  turbulent  fcas,  frequently  for  fe- 
veral  weeks  together,  before  the  fhoals  of  herrings 
are  difcovered.  The  glad  tidings  ferve  to  vary,  but 
not  to  diminifh,  his  fatigues.  Unremitting  nightly 
labour  (the  time  when  the  herrings  are  taken),  pinch- 
ing cold  winds,  heavy  feas,  fhores  covered  with 
fnow  or  deluged  with  rains,  contribute  towards 
filling  up  the  meafure  qf  his  diftrefles ;  while,  to 
men  of  fuch  exquifite  feelings  as  the  Highlanders 
generally  poflefs,  the  fcene  which  awaits  him  at  home 
does  it  mod  effedually. 

Having  realized  a  little  money  amongfl:  country 
purchafers,  he  returns  with  the  remainder  of  his 
capture,  through  a  long  navigation,  frequently 
amidfl  unceafing  hurricanes,  not  to  a  comfortable 
home  and  a  cheerful  family,  but  to  a  hut  compofed 
of  turf,  without  windows,  doors,  or  chimney,  en- 
vironed with  fnow,  and  almoft  hid  from  the  eye  by 
its  great  depth.  Upon  entering  this  folitary  man- 
iion,  he  frequently  finds  a  part  of  his  family,  lying 
upon  heath  or  draw,  languifhine  through  want,  or 
epidemical  difeafe;  while  the  few  furviving  cows, 
which  poflefs  the  other  end  of  the  cottage,  inftead 
of  furniihing  further  fupplies  of  milk  and  blood, 

♦  Thcfe  boats  are  clinker  built,  of  Highland  timber,  with 
one  mafl,  and  a  fquare  fail,  the  expence  of  the  whole  from  20 
to  2$!.  They  fail  well,  and  will  ftand  a  high  fea,  when  thn 
bufTips  arc  obliged  to  go  under  a  double  reefed  main  fail. 

demand 
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drnnand  his  immediate  attention  to  keep  them  in 
cxiftence. 

The  feafon  now  approaches  when  he  is  again  to 
deWe  and  labour  the  ground^  on  the  fame  flender 
profpeft  of  a  plentiful  crop,  or  a  dry  harveft.  The 
cattle  which  have  furvived  the  famine  of  the  winter, 
are  turned  out  to  the  mountains ;  and,  having  put 
his  domeftic  affairs  into  the  bed  fituation  which  a 
train  of  accumulated  misfortunes  admits  of,  he  re^ 
fumes  the  oar,  either  in  fearch  of  the  fummer  her- 
ring, or  white  filhery.  If  fuccefsful  in  the  latter^ 
he  fets  out  in  his  open  boat  upon  a  voyage  (taking 
the  Hebrides  and  the  oppofite  coafl:  at  a  medium 
diftance)  of  aoo  miles,  to  vend  his  cargo^of  dried 
cod,  ling,  &c.  at  Greenock  or  Glafgow.*  The 
produce,  which  feldom  exceeds  twelve  or  fifteen 
pounds,  is  laid  out,  in  conjundion  with  his  com- 
panions, upon  meal,  and  fiihing  tackle ;  and  he 
returns  through  the  fame  tediiDus  navigation. 

The  autumn  Calls  his  attention  again  to  the  field  ; 
the  ufual  round  of  difappointment,  fatigue,  and 
diftrcfs  awaits  him ;  thus  dragging  through  a 
wretched  exiftcnce,  in  the  hope  of  foon  arriving  in 
that  country  where  the  weary  fhall  be  at  reft. 

Many  other  circumftances  might  be  reprefented 
in  this  pifture  of  human  mifcry,  of  which  I  (hall 
at  prcfent  mention  only  two.  In  time  of  war,  thofe 
who  engage  in  the  filherics  are  indifcriminatcly 
prefled,  without  the  fmalleft  regard  to  cafes  or  cir- 
cumftances, however  diftrefling  to  the  unhappy 
vidlims  and  their  ftarving   families ;   while  others* 

♦  The  largcft  fifh  arc  generally  taken  off  Barra,  a  part  of  the 
JLong  IQand,  about  200  miles  from  Glafgow.  When  a  boat  ar- 
rives, the  town  bell  is  fent  round,  the  people  flock  to  the  quay, 
and  the  filh  are  immediately  purchafed  at  ten  pence  or  one  (hil- 
ling each.  Were  twenty  times  that  Quantity  brought  to  Glaf- 
gow, and  the  other  trading  towns  on  the  Clyde,  they  would  find 
a  ready  market,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  parties  ;  but  this 
cannot  hapjpen  until  the  paflage  fliall  be  ihortened  by  the  prbpofed 
canal  acrofs  the  PcninfuU  of  Cantire. 
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who  travel  from  the  moft  remote  parts,  without 
money  or  provifions,  to  earn  30  or  40  fliillings  in 
the  Lowlands  by  harveft  work,  are  often  decoyed 
into  the  army,  by  ftratagcms  which  do  no  credit  to 
the  humanity  of  the  age. 

Thcfc  virtuous  but  friendlefs  men,  while  endea- 
vouring, by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  pay 
their  rents,  to  fupport  their  wives,  their  children, 
their  aged  parents,  and  in  all  refpefts  to  a6k  the 
part  of  honeft,  inoffenfive  fubjeds,  are  .dragged 
away — they  know  not  where — to  fight  the  battles  of 
nations  who  are  infenfible  of  their  merits,  and  to 
obtain  vidories  of  which  others  are  to  reap  the  ima- 
ginary benefits. 

The  aged,  the  fick,  and  the  helplefs,  look  in 
vain  for  the  return  of  their  friends,  from  the  voyage 
or  the  harveft.  They  arc  heard  of  no  more.  La- 
mentations, cries,  and  defpair,  pervade  the  village 
or  the  diftrift.  Thus  deprived  of  their  main  fup- 
port, the  rent  unpaid,  the  cattle  fold  or  feized, 
whole  families  are  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  want, 
and  turned  out,  amidft  all  the  inclemencies  of  the 
winter,  to  relate  their  piteous  tale,  and  to  implore 
from  the  wretched,  but  hofpitable  mountaineers,  a 
little  meal  or  milk,  to  preferve  their  infants  from 
perifhing  in  their  arms. 

In  this  fituation  they  wander  towards  the  Low« 
lands,*  happy  to  find  Ihelter  at  night  from  the  chil- 
ling winds,  driving  fnow,  or  inceffant  rains,  in  fome 
cavern  or  dcferted  cottage;  ftill  more  happy,  if 
chance  hath  provided  their  lodging  with  a  little 
Ilraw  or  heath,  whereon  to  lay  their  almoft  lifelefs 

*  The  Highland  poor  hare  of  late  become  fo  numerous  in  the 
Lowlands  that  fomc  towns  poiitivcly  refufe  them  admittance.—* 
**  We  are  eat  up,  fay  they,  with  beggars."  Thus  the  poor  crea- 
tures, elpecially  women,  children,  and  old  people,  are  driven 
from  place  to  place,  as  nuifances  in  fociety,  and  unworthy  of  ex- 
iftcnce,  though  they  require  nothing  more  than  the  coarieft  gifts 
of  nature,  which  Britons  in  general  would  fpurn  at. 
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in£mt$,  the  conftant  objeds  of  their  firft  attention 
amidft.all  the  calamitous  vicilfitudes  of  life. 

Such  is  the  harid  lot  of  a  great  body  of  th«  peo- 
ple who  inhabit  a  fifth  part  of  our,  ifland.  Neg- 
lefted  by  government ;  forfaken  by  the  gentry;  op* 
prefled  by  itewards  and  tackfmen  i  cut  off^  during 
moft  part  of  the  year>  by  impaillble  mountains,  and 
impradicable  navigations,  from  the  feats  of  com- 
merce, induftry,  and  plenty ;  living  at  confiderable 
diilances  from  all  human  aid,  without  the  neceflaries 
of  life,  or  any  of  thofe  comforts  which  might  foften 
the  rigour  of  their  calamities  $  and  depending,  moft 
generally,  for  the  bare  means  of  fubfillence',  on  the 
precarious  appearance  of  a  veflel  freighted  with  meal 
or  potatoes,  to  which  they  with  eagernefs  refortj 
though  often  at  the  diflance  of  fifty  miles.  Upon  the 
vrbole,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  fome  few  eftates 
excepted,  are  the  feats  of  poverty,  famine,  and  wild 
defpair,  exciting  the  pity  of  every  traveller,  while  the 
virtues  of  the  inhabitants  attradb  his  admiration. 

Is  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  refentments 
of  huaian  nature  fliould  burft  forth,  upon  the  firft 
opportunity,  againft  thofe,  who,  inllead  of  labour- 
ing to  mitigate  their  diftrelTes,  were  daily  adding 
new  oppreflionfi ;  till  having,  by  thofe  means,  defol- 
iated whole  diftrids  of  the  country,  the  delufion 
vani£bed,  and  they  found  themfelves  under  the 
ihameful  neceflity  of  purchafing  cattle  and  iheep  to 
graze  the  deferted  heaths. 

This  humiliating  circumftance  was  facilitated  by 
an  event  which  their  penetration  had  not  forefeen. 
The  Highlanders,  who  had  ferved  in  the  American 
war,  being,  by  royal  proclamation,  entitled  to  fet- 
tlements  in  that  extenfive  country,  were  defirous 
that  their  kindred  and  friends  (hould  partake  of 
their  good  fortune.  Some  tranfmitted  their  fcnti- 
ments  by  letters ;  others,  returning  from  thence  to 
pay  a  farewell  vifit  to  their  native  land,  delivered 

their 
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their  opinions  perfonally^  and  all  agreed  in  their 
encomiums  upon  the  new  world.  They  exhorted 
their  countrymen  to  exchange  their  barren  heaths 
for  the  boundlefs  plains  of  America ;  they  declaimed 
upon  the  foftnefs  of  the  climate,  the  fertility  of  the 
foil,  the  abundance  of  provifions,  the  exemption 
from  taxes ;  the  opulence^  eafe,  and  luxury  of  the 
people. 

Thefe  alluring  defcriptions  had  the  defired  effedk 
upon  the  imaginations  of  men-  naturally  warm,  and 
impatient  of  injuries.  The  Highlanders  now  firft 
began  (o  look  on  their  native  country  with  con- 
tempt, and  upon  their  oppreflbrs  with  indignation. 
— ^Shall  we,  faid  they,  remain  in  thefe  miferable 
huts,  the  objefts  of  drrifion,  without  the  commoa 
neceflfaries  of  life,  or  the  profpeft  of  better  times  ? 
No  1  we  will  depart  to  the  great  country  beyond 
the  ocean,  where  bur  labour  will  be  rewarded,  and 
our  families  comfortably  maintained. 

Such  was  the  language,  and  fuch  the  difpolition 
of  the  opprefTed,  the  much-injured  Highlanders, 
whether  fituated  upon  the  continent,  or  amongft 
the  iflands.  In  vain  did  the  landlords  or  tackfmen 
ufe  the  mod  perfuafive  arguments,  offering  terms, 
which  formerly  would  have  been  gladly  accepted. 
The  heroic  exploits  of  their  anceflors,  the  antiquity 
of  the  clan,  the  refpeft  for  the  chief,  no  longer  held 
the  people  in  fetters.  They  began  to  think,  and  to 
aft  for  themfelves.  Whole  groups  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  paflfed  in  continual  fucceflion,  to  the  fea- 
ports,*  and  with  fuch  determined  refolution,  that 

thofc 

*  In  my  Journics  through  the  Highlands,  loften  met  fiimilies  or 
bodies  of  people  travelling  to  the  ports.  They  generally  edged  off 
the  road,  and  hurried  along  as  if  (hy  of  an  interview ;  which,  upon 
the  other  hand,  I  was  equally  dcfirous  tQ  f>rocure,  though  I  neither 
could  f^ak  the  erfe,  nor  was  fumiihed  with  that  infalOble  recom- 
mendation— ^afuuffboz.  Upon  finding  their  flight  thus  interrupted, 
not  by  a  hoftile  or  dangerous  force ;  but  a  finale  individual,  without 
fword,  pifiol,  or  fpurs,  upon  afmall  horfe,andin  the  midft  of  uninha- 
bited 
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thoie  who  could  not  pay  for  their  paflage,  fold 
themfelvcs  to  the  captains  who  were  to  tranfporc 
them  to  the  new  world  5  and  were,  by  thcfc  cap- 
tains, re-fold  upon  their  arrival  at  the  intended  ports. 
The  Americans  beheld  this  inundation  of  Britons 
with  aftoniihment>  mixed  with  contempt  of  that 
government,  which  thus  permitted  a  continued 
drain  of  its  inhabitants  -,  while  the  looks,  the  de- 
jcdlion,  the  poverty,  and  the  tattered  apparel  of 
thcfe  unhappy  wanderers,  touched  their  feelings, 
and  called  forth  the  exertions  of  humanity.  They 
could  fcarcely  believe,  that  a  people,  whofe  valoiir 
they  had  fo  recently  extolled,  whom  Wolfe  admired, 
and  whom  Chatham  applauded,  (hould  be  reduced 
to  the  fad  alternative  of  perifhing  at  home,  or  em- 
barking with  their  families,   on  a  voyage  of  3000 

bited  wilds,  h€  who  could  (peak  the  beft  Englifh  flept  forth,  with 
a  dejected  countenance,  while  his  companions,  and  efpecially  the 
children,  feemed  to  remain  in  eager  fufpence.  The  motive  of  thefe  ' 
interviews  led  to  incjuiries  rcfpedting  the  hiilory  of  the  people, 
thecaufes  of  their  emigrations,  the  date  of  their  finances,  and  their 
notions  of  the  country  to  which  they  were  gding.  They  repre- 
iented  their  diftreifes  with  great  feeling,  moft  generally  in  tears  ; 
and  with  a  ftri6t  regard  to  truth,  as  appeared  in  the  uniformity 
of  the  accounts  delivered  by  different  companies,  ftrangers  to  one 
another.  **  O  fir,  we  dinna  leave  our  kintra  without  reafon,  great 
reafon  indeed,  fir.  Sometimes  our  crops  yield  little  more  than  the 
feed,  and  fometimes  they  are  deHi'oycd  with  rains,  or  dinna 
ripen  ;  but  fome  of  our  lairds  mak  nae  allowance  for  thefe  nuf> 
fortunes.  They  feize  our  cattle,  and  all  our  furniture ;  leaving 
us  naething  but  the  fkin,  which  would  be  of  nae  fervice  to  them. 
They  arc  not  Highlandmen — ^fp  greedy,  fir, — but  God  will  judge 
between  them  and  us,  in  his  own  gude  time.  O  fir,  can  vou  tell 
us  ony  thing  about  the  kintra  of  America-— they  fay  poor  fok  mav 
get  a  living  in  it,  which  is  raair  than  we  can  get  in  our  parts.  We 
are  driven,  fir,  with  our  poor  bairns  to  a  far  land.  We  are  beg- 
ging our  way  to  Greenock,  and  all  our  claithes,  fir,  are  on  our 
backs,  as  you  fee.  God  forgive  our  opprefTors  who  have  brought 
us  to  this  pals.  We  are  ftraneers  in  the  Lowlands ;  could  you  ad- 
rife  US,  fir,  how  to  mak  our  bargain  with  the  captain  of  the  (hip  ? 
They  &y  that  thofe  who  have  no  money  to  pay  for  their  pafiage, 
muft  fell  themfclves  to  the  captain.  This  it  our  cafe — O  fir,  what 
have  we  done — ^but  it  is  God's  will — blefied  be  his  holy  name." 
Sudi  was,  and  fuch  is  at  this  day^  the  language  of  unmerited 
diftrefi  za  many  parts  of  the  Highlands. 
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miles,  upon  the  hope  of  finding  that  relief  in  a 
ftrange  land,  which  their  native  and  highly  favoured 
ifland  had  denied  thenr). 

Thus,  what  Britain  loft,  America  gained ;  and  it 
was  not  long  before  thofe  very  men  became  the  in- 
voluntary inftruments  of  puniftiing  the  negleft  of 
a  country,  which  hath  within  itfelf  tljie  means  of 
fuftaining  a  more  numerous  population. 

It  is  difficult  to  afcertain  what  diftrifts  have  fuf* 
Tered  moft  by  emigration ;  but  certain  it-  is,  that 
between  1763  and  1775,  above  ao,ooo  people 
abandoned  their  habitations,  befides  great  numbers 
from  the  Lowlands  ^  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe^ 
th^t  in  a  few  years  more,  the  whole  Highlands  would 
have  been  greatly  depopulated,  except  thofe  diftrifts 
under  the  paternal  care  of  an  Argyle,  an  Athole^  a 
Breadalbane,  and  a  few  other  patriotic  chieftains  or 
lairds.  But  while  the  rage  of  emigration  was  thus 
depopulating  the  north,  an  order  of  congrefs  Ihuc 
up  the  ports  of  America,  and  prohibited,  under 
.fevere  penalties,  all  intercourfe  with  Great  Britain. 
To  this  fingular  event,  more  than  to  the  foflering 
hand  of  government,  is  owing  the  detention  of 
thofe  people,  whofe  calamitous  fituation  hath  been 
the  fubjcdt  of  the  foregoing  page^  j  and  whom  to 
reftrain  at  home  by  fui table  encouragement,  will 
be  the  fubjedt  of  what  follows, 

The  Manners  of  the  Highlanders  informer  Times. 

When  a  barren  country  is  fufFered  to  remain  in  a 
Hate  of  nature,  without  arts,  manufadtures,  or  com- 
merce, the  inhabitants,  impelled  by  the  irrefiftible 
demands  of  hunger,  feize  the  cattle,  and  fomei> 
times  the  corn  of  the  more  fertile  plains,  which 
they  confider  as  lawful  prey,  without  ever  reflefting 
on  the  diftreffes,  which  they  thereby  bring  on  the 
injured  proprietors. 

To  fuch  caufes  were  owing  the  frequent  irruptions 
of  armed  Highlanders  upon  the  Low  Countries,  to 
which  they  proved  a  continual  terror,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  the  fpirited  efforts  of  the  Scottilh  princes  ta 
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cKeck  their  predatory  inroads.  Their  mountains  not 
fording  them  the  niearis  of  fubfifterice,  and  being 
utterly  unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  civil  life,  they 
partly  lived  by  plunder  and  the  fpoils  of  theunpro- 
.tc£ted  frontiers.  Having  concerted  the  plan  of 
operations,  they  iflued  forth  in  the  night  time,  flept 
aiflidft  the  heaths  and  rocks  through  the  day,  and 
thus  reaching  the  fcene  of  adtion,  while  mankind 
were  at  reft,  they  drove  off  the  cattle  and  (heep  into 
the  defiles  and  labyrinths  of  the  mountains,  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  purfuit,  with  any  profpeft  of  fuc- 
ccfs,  of  perfonal  fafety.* 

Thofe  habits  having  been  handed  down  from 
father  to  fon,  were  Gonfidered  as  laudable  induilry> 
the  incumbent  duty  of  the  young  and  the  brave, 
the  atchievements  of  valour,  by  which  lovers  re- 
commend themfelves  to  the  favour  of  their  mif- 
trciTes  ^  and  fo  far  were  the  Highlanders  from  hav- 
ing any  idea  of  criminality  in  fuch  praftices,  that 
prayers  were  made  to  heaven  for  fuccefs  to  every 
intended  enterprize,  and  for  the  fafe  return  of  thofe 
who  were  to  ,embark  in  them.  The  parent  who 
could  not  bellow  much  dowry  with  his  daughter 
upon  her  marriage,  confoled  the  bridegroom  with 
the  produce  of  the  next  full  moon,  and  thus  he 
portioned  off  his  family.f 

Such  were  the  manners  and  modes  of  life  in  the 
Highlands,   fo  late  as  the  year  1748,  when  the  le- 

♦  Thcfe  irregularities  were  not,  however,  univerikl  in  latter 
times.  The  eibtes  of  Argyle,  Breadalbane,  Athole,  Gordon,  Sun- 
derland, and  other  great  proprietors,  were  plundered  equally 
with  thofe  of  the  Low  Coui^nes. 

A.  Glengyle,  Rob*  Roy,  and  other  petty  lairds,  countenanced 
theCe  prances  afnongft  their  tenants,  in  order  to  extort  contri- 
butions from  their  neighbours,  on  pretence  of  protefting  their 
cattle.  They  colleded  their  tribute  annually  in  money  and 
meal,  and  were  remarkably  fsdthful  to  their  engagements. 

f  *^  The  law  hath  come  the  length  of  Rc^&re,"  faid  one 
neighbour,  by  way  of  news,  to  anotlier;  "  O  hp!"  replied  he, 
*''  if  G^  doth  not  Stop  it,  you  will  foon  have  it  nearer  home." 
Every  clan  had,  however,  laws  of  their  cwn  enaf^in^,  to  which 
they  paid  implicit  obedience.  Thefe  laws  were  few  and  ge« 
neral,  and  ftrongly  maik  the  fimplicity  of  rude  ages« 

#  12 
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giflature  wifely  diflblved  the  moft  obnoxious  feudal 
tenures,  broke  the  authority  of  the  chieftains  over 
their  yafials,  and  vefted  the  produce  of  the  forfeited 
eftates  in  truftees,  for  the  eflablifhnnent  of  charity 
fchools,  and  civilizing  the  people.  The  beneficial 
efFefts  of  thefe  meafurcs  greatly  exceeded  the  ex- 
peftations  of  thofe  who  had  propofed  them ;  info- 
much  that,  throughout  the  annals  of  mankind^ 
there  is  fcarcely  an  inftance  of  a  great  body  of  peo- 
ple having  been  reclaimed  fo  rapidly,  from  bar- 
barifm  to  inoEfenfive,  peaceable  fubjeds.  The 
tranfition  was  almoft  inftantaneous,  and  ftrongly 
marks  the  difcernment  and  good  fenfe  of  the  inha- 
bitants, as  well  as  the  pious,  indefatigable  labours 
of  the  few  clergymen  who  were  appointed,  upon 
very  flender  falaries,  to  reclaim  their  manners,  to 
Superintend  their  morals,  and  to  enforce,  by  precept 
and  example,  obedience  to  divine  and  human  laws. 

Thus  tar,  the  legiflature  were  entitled  to  the  tri- 
bute of  applaufe;  but  after  having  made  a  fuccefs- 
ful  beginning  in  the  great  work  of  provincial  refor- 
mation, they  at  once  abandoned  the  Highlanders, 
civilized  indeed,  but  otherwife  in  a  more  diftrelsful 
fituation  than  while  under  the  immediate  controul 
of  their  refident  and  hofpitable  chieftains.  No  vil- 
lages, magazines,  or  harbours  were  formed,  or 
manufaftures  introduced,  by  which  the  people  might 
be  ufefully  employed,  and  a  permanent,  valuable 
colony  eftablifhed.  Succeeding  adminiftrations 
have  fcen,  and  acknowledged,  their  fidelity  and  im- 
portance j  but  have  taken  no  effe£tual  fteps  to 
meliorate  their  diflrefles,  to  reconcile  them  to  their 
inhofpitablc  fhores,  to  give  proteftion  to  the  in- 
jured, bread  to  the  hungry,  employment  to  the  in- 
duftrious ;  nor  hath  the  fmalleft  ray  of  hope  b^ea 
held  out,  whereby  they  might  expcft  to  fee  better 
days.  On  the  contrary,  it  feems  to  be  a  political 
maxim  with  many  perfons,  that  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  are  to  be  confidered  merely  as  a  nurfery 
for  foldiers  and  feamen  -,  that  the  inhabitants,  form* 
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ed  julmirably  by  nature  for  the  fatigues  of  the  caniT 
paign  and  the  ocean,  are  to  be  employed  in  thefe  ca- 
pacities alone,  as  the  occafions  of  the  ftate  may 
require;  and  that,  to  facilitate  the  bufinefs  oiF  re* 
cruiting,  it  is  expedient  to  keep  them  low.  But  as 
every  plan  of  policy  which  is  founded  upon  wrong 
principles,  muft  fooner  or  later  defeat  its  own  pur- 
poles,  fo  hath  government  feen  itfelf  nearly  de- 
prived of  thofe  men  who  were  thus  devoted  to  ftarv- 
ation,  at  home  $  or  to  fall  by  the  fword,  abroad. 

The  CbaraSer  qf  the  modern  Highlanders^  and  their 
Qualifications  for  the  Arts  of  civil  Ufe^  as  well  as 
thofe  of  War. 

The  Highlanders  have  in  all  ages  been  renowned 
for  bravery  and  fidelity,  in  the  caufe  which  they 
cfpoufed:  ftrongly  attached  to  their  families,  their 
chieftains  and  country,  for  whom  they  braved  all 
dangers,  and  endured  every  kind  of  hardfhip.  At 
prefent  that  barbarous  ferocity,  which  was  the  off* 
fpring  of  feudal  inftitutions,  is  conipletely  extin- 
guiflied ;  while  their  native  valour,  and  military 
chara&er,  remain  unimpaired.  They  are  intelli- 
gent, hofpitable,  religious,  inoBenfive  in  their  man- 
ners, fubmiffive  10  fuperiors,  temperate,  frugal, 
grateful,  obliging,  honed,  and  faithful.  A  man 
may  travel  in  perteft  fecurity  from  one  extremity  of 
the  Highlands  to  the  other,  without  taking  any 
precaution  whatever  in  defence  of  his  perfon  or  pro- 
perty.* Wherever  he  goes,  he  meets  with  ^  civility, 
modefly,  and  hofpitality,  which  would  do  honour 
to  the  moft  poliflied  nations :  wherever  he  repofes 
any  confidence,  he  difcovers  an  attachment  and 
difinterefted  readinefs  to  oblige,  which  rpore  opulent 
fubjefts  can  fcarcely  conceive  in  idea.  Thefe  qua- 
lities are  the  univerfal  thenne  of  travellers  of  what- 

*  There  b  npt  a  murder  coninutced  in  the  Highlands  once 
in  ieven  years  upox^  an  average  \  and  robberies  on  ijie  road  fel- 
dom  happen* 
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ev^r  nation^  who  have  lately  vifited  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland.* 

*  The  chara&crof  the  Highlanders  mayi  bjr  fi/mc  perfons,  te 
confidered  as  too  flattering.  I  have  been  twice  atnoneft  them 
fince  it  was  firft  printed ;  and,  upon  reviewing  it  over  and  over,  I 
Cfinnot,  in  juitice,  retrencb  a  lingle  word.  It  is  the  language  of 
truth,  infected  as  a  memorial  of  virtues  which  do  honour  to  thtf 
prefentaee,  and  are  worthy  of  imitation  by  pofterity. 

Intrepidity. — In  rapid  marches  and  fudden  attacks,  the  HIgh« 
landers  are  unequalled.  During  a  long  march,  a  regiment  of 
thefe  men  keeps  up  with  the  cavalry.  If  a  diflant  coaft  is  in* 
vaded,  or  a  pofl  in  danger,  the  Highlanders  are  colle^ed  at  an 
hour's  notice  ;  they  fet  o%  and  continue  their  march  with  in- 
credible fwiftnefs,  leaving  all  other  troops,  panting  and  breath- 
lefs,  far  behind.  The  French  tremble  at  the  fight  of  them,  cal« 
ling  out,  the  EngUJh  lions  ! 

FideUty.^^TYit  fidelity  of  the  Highlanders  would  appear  incre- 
dible to  Qhrifiians  and  Philofophers  of  more  h^ppy  climates, 
were^it  not  fully  authenticated  by  the  experience  of  many  ages. 
Among  a  variety  of  inftances,  the.foUowing  may  be  depended  upon: 
He^r  Mackintofh  having,  in  1 5 27,  carried  fire  andfword  throus^h 
the  lands  of  the  Murrays  and  Ogilvies,  fled  immediately  frohi  the 
hand  of  juft^ce  ;.200  of  his  fpllo>vers  were  hangpd,  and  fuch  was 
their  fidelity,  even  in  a  bad  caufe,  that,  though  each  of  them 
was  feparately  ofiered  his  pardon,  if  he  would  aifcover  where 
He^^or  was  ikulking,  yet  all  of  them  rejeded  the  condition,  and 
fubmitted  to  their  Ute. 

.  A  more  ftriking  inftance  of  their  fidelity  happened  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Culloden,  when  the  young  Pretender  found  fafetv  during 
iive  months  amongil  theie^  people,  though  perfonally  known  to 
fome  hundreds  of  the  loweft  ranks,  and  a  reward  of  thirty  thou- 
fand  pounds  had  been  offered  to  any  perfbn  who  would  deliver 
^im  up.  Two  perfons  of  the  name  of  Kennedy,  not  only  rc- 
leded^  this  immenfe  fum,  with  difdain,  but  alfo  hazarded  their 
lives  in  colleifting  provifions  and  linen  for  the  ufe  of  the  prince, 
•^hile  the  Highlands  and  the  Hebride  ifles  were  over-run  widi 
foldiers.  in  purfuit  of  him. 

y  Hofpitality, — "  Kindnefs.and  hofptality  poflefs  the  people  pf 
.ithefe  parts.  We  fcarce  pafted  a  farm  but  the  good  woman,  long 
before  our  approach,  fallied  out  and  flood  on  the  xoad  fide,  hold- 
ing out  to  us  a  bowl  of  milk  or  whey."  PennoHt^ 
.  **  It  need,  not,  I  fuppofe,  be  mentioned,  that  in  countries  To 
little  frequented  as  the  iflands,  there  are  no  houfes  where  travd- 
lers  are  entertained  for  money.  He- that  wanders  about  thefe 
wilds,.eithcr  procures  recommendations  to  thofe  whofe  habitaldons 
lie  near  his  way^r,  when  night  and  wearinefs  come,  upon  hira» 
takes  the  chance  of  general  hofpitality.  If  he  finds  only  a  cot- 
tage, he  can  expedl  little  more  than  ftielter ;  for  the  cottagers  have 
little  more  for  themfelves  j  but  if  his  good  fortune  brings  him  to 
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To  fum  up  the  whole,  they  are  a  hardy,  brave 
race  of  men,  equally  qMalified  for  the  domeftic,  jthe 
naval,  and  military  line ;  nor  is  there  an  inflance 
amongft  them, 'of  cowardice,  treachery,  or  flinch- 
ing, during  all  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  the  pre^ 
fcnt  and  former  wars,  wherein  they  have  borne  a 
confiderable  fharc.  "  I  trufted,"  exclaimed  Lord 
Chatham  in  parliament,  <^  to  the  mountains  of  the 
norths  to  carry  on  the  mod  extenfive  war  in  which 
£nglapd  had  ever  been  engaged/*  This  was  the 
declaration  of  the  ablelt,  moA  impartial,  and  dif- 
interefted  minifter  of  the  age ;  one  who  had  pene- 
tracibn  to  difcern^  candour  to  acknowledge,  and 
honefly  to  reward  real  merit :  whofe  elevated  mind 
knew  no  diftindlion  of  country  or  people  ;  no  nar- 
row partialities ;  but,  in  every  refpeft,  was  emi- 
nently qualified  for  the  great  purpofes  of  uniting,  more 
clofely,  this  wide  extended  empire ;  by  a  generous 
diflTufion  of  r^^/^r^r^/ benefits  and  privileges,  through- 
out the  various  branches  of  which  it  was  compofed. 

Till  the  days  of  that  great  man,  the  intrinfic 
value  of  the  Highlanders^  like  the  diamond  in  the 
mine,  remained  in  obfcurity  j  fome  obftru&ions  re- 
moved, they  ihone  forth  at  once  a  tradable,  ufeful 
people,  who  might  one  day  prove  a.  confiderabje 
acquifition  to  the  commerce,  as  well  as  the  internal 
ftrength  6f  Britain. 

Such  being  the  charafter,  manners,  and  import- 
ance of  the  Highlanders,  in  their  civilized  ftate^  a 
minute  review  of  their  country  and  fhores  properly 
follows.  Should  tliefe  be  found  irreclaimable^  or 
incapable  of  anfwering  any  valuable  purpofe  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  community  at  large,  it  would  be 
humane,  and  alfo  good  policy  in  government,  to  open 
an  afylum,  in  fome  other  p^rt  of  th^  ifland,  for  the 
overflow  of  thefe  truly  valuable  people,  inftead  of 
driving  them,  by  hundreds^  acrofsthe  Atlantic  ocean. 

the  rcfidence  of  a  gentleman,  he  will  be  gkd  of  a  ftorm  to  pro- 
Jong  his  lby%"    John/on.  ^ 

I  4 
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On  the  contrary,  (hould  the  300  ifland^  of  the 
Hebrides,  thpfe  within  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and  the 
extenfive  line  of  coaft  upon  the  mainland,  their  nu- 
merous bays,  lakes,  and  rivers,  be  found  capable 
of  being  rendered  the  bulwark  of  our  ifland,  on 
that  fide  s  the  great  nurfery  of  hardy  feamen  and 
foldiers,  to  defend  our  fettlements  abroad;  the 
chief  repofitory  of  fifh,  to  fupply  the  wants  of  the 
labouring  people,  and  to  extend  the  fcale  of  com- 
merce, navigation,  and  {hip- buildings  (hould thcfe, 
and  other  objects,  prove  the  certain  confequence 
of  parliamentary  attention,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
government  will  take  that  bufinefs  into  confider- 
ation,  before  America  (h^ll  again  open  a  door  for 
the  dilTatisBed,  from  all  parts  of  Britain,  but  more 
efpecially  for  thefe  hitherto  neglefted  mountaineers.* 

Comparative  State  of  the  Highlands y  ana  the  Northern 
Countries  of  Europe ^  in  rejpeil  of  Towns ,  Commercey 
and  Navigation.  • 

If  we  take  our  ftand  at  the  fouth-weft  extremity 
ofCantire,  and  look  northward  along  the  double 
coaft  of  the  continent,  and  the  Hebride  iflands,  to- 
wards Cape  Wrath,  we  fhall  perceive  no  towns,  mar- 
kets, ftorehoufes,  granaries,  manufaAures,  commerce, 
or  fhipping  of  any  fort.f     If  we  extend  the  view 

*  When  this  part  was  firft  printed,  in  1782,  no  mcafurcs  Bad 
been  propofed  or  fpoke  of,  by  government,  or  in  parliament,  rc- 
fpeding  the  Highlands,  and  the  fifheries* 

Some  glimmerings  of  hope  appeared  faintly  in  1785,  and  in 
1786  fome  of  the  meafures  propofed  in  thcfe  fheets  were  hu- 
manely adopted  by  the  legiflaturej  but  many  objeds  equally 
humane,  juil,  and  politic,  remain  to  be  brought  forward. 

f  A  few  herring  buifes,  at  the  village  of  Scronaway  in  Lewis, 
excepted,  where  fome  Dutch  families  had  been  fettled,  but  were 
unfortunately  driven  aAvay  during  the  Dutch  wars  in  the  lad  cen- 
tury, Thcfe  induftrious  people,  during  their  (hort  ftay,  ex- 
tended the  iifheric",  and  euablilhed  a  petty  navigation,  both  of 
•  which  have  been  kept  up,  in  fome  degree,  by  the  natives,  who 
can  boaft  of  more  traffic  than  all  the  IJebride  iQands  united.  An 
attempt  was  alio  made  fince  1 760,  towards  a  bufs  fiiher]^,  by  the 
natives  of  the  weflern  coafts  of  Argylefliirc,  but  which  failed 
through  the  £ime  caules  that  ruined  the  buis  fifliery  in  general. 
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from  Cape  Wrath  to  Dungfby-Hcadj  the  eaft  en- 
trance to  that  Firthj  and  from  thence  foiithward  to 
the  Firth  of  Cromartyi  we  (ball  perceive  a  few 
places,  dignified  indeed  with  the  high-founding  ap-- 
pellations  of  royal  boroughs,  but  which,  in  realiQr, 
are  nothing  more  than  ruinous  villages,  exhibiting 
all  the  fymptoms  of  decay,  poverty,  and  diftrefs.* 

Climate  and  foil,  it  hath  been  admitted,  are 
grfttly  againft  that  country ;  but  this  circumftance, 
inftead  of  difcouraging  government,  ought  to  excite 
the  moft  fpeedy,  vigorous  meafures,  towards  fuch 
obje&s  as  nature  points  out  to  be  both  praAicable 
and  expedient. 

Every  member  of  the  Briciih  parliament  knows, 
that  the  countries  of  Europe  which  lie  under  the 
fame  latitudes  as  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
even  beyond  thefe  latitudes,  exhibit  the  ftrongeft 
proofs  of  public  attention.  Thofe  countries  have 
generally  been  rendered,  by  dint  of  art,  the  feats 
of  induftry,  and  a  happy  mediocrity  of  fortune 
which  enables  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  live 
comfortably,  under  fcverities  of  climate,  which  a 
Highlander  can  fcarcely  comprehend  in  idea. 

They  abound  in  large  mercantile  cities,    and  in 
capacious  harbours  ;  the  works  of  incredible  labour 
and  expence  i  numerous  (hipping ;  and  the  various 
produce  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe ;  as 
Archangel,"  formerly  the  only  port  of^  Deg.Min* 

Ruflia,    and  ftill  a  large  commercial  I   64     30 

town,  lying  in  ■  —  J 

Drontheim,  a  trading  city  in  Norway, 
Bergen,  capital  of  ditto,  —  — 

Abo,  a  city  of  Sweden,         —  — 

Feter(burg,  capital  of  RufTia,  — 

Cronftadt,  the  arfenal  and  ftation  of  the  > 

Ruflian  fleet,  —  —     5 

Stockholm,  capital  of  Sweden,  — 

Chriftiana,  a  large  trading  city  in  Norway, 
Revel,  ditto  in  Ruflia,         -r  — 

♦  Thcfe  arc  Wick,  Dornoch,  Tain,  Dingwall,'  and  Fortrofc 
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KarvAi  a  Urge  trading  city  in  Ruffia,  fi- 1 
cuaccd  a  few  miles  beyond  the  latitude  f 
of  Dungiby-Head^  the  molt  northern  I   ^'      ° 
part  of  the  continent  of  Scotland^      3 
Oottenburgh)  ditto  in  Sweden,  *—    58      o 

Riga,  ditto  in  Ruflia,  lying  near  thel 
medium  latitude  of  the  Highlands  of  >  57      o 
Scotland,  —  —  j 

The  climate  of  thofe  countries  admits  of  two 
feafons  only,  viz.  the  fummer,  which  begins  in 
May,  and  ends  in  September  1  and  the  winter, 
^hich  inftantaneoufly  binds  up  the  earth  in  one 
continued  froft,  {huts  up  the  ports,  and  covers  land 
and  water  with  frozen  fnow,  on  which  all  manner 
of  travelling  is  performed  by  means  of  fledges.  In 
this  feafon  the  inhabitants  drefs  in  furs  or  (kins, 
which,  however,  do  not  prevent  the  frequent  I0& 
of  hands  or  iimi^,  through  the  intenfenefs  of  the 
cold.* 
"  It  is  therefore  to  the  attention  of  their  rcfpcftive 
governments,  mor^  than  the  advantages  of  nature, 
that  {c  many  commercial  cities  have  gradually 
arifen  in  the  north  of  Europe,  within  the  fpace  of 
a  few  centuries,  and  that  places  hitherto  obfcureare 
4aily  increaiing  in  wealth  and  magnitude. 

With  thofe  cities  may  be  enumerated  the  Seven 
United  Provinces,  a  country,  which,  though  fitu- 
ated  in  more  fouthern  latitudes,  furnilhes  no  mate- 
rial articles  for  commerce,  and  fcarcely  a  fufficiency 

*  **  Whenever,"  (kys  Maupertuis  the  French  Mathematician* 
in  his  journey  through  the  northern  parts  of  Sweden,  "we  would 
tafte  a  little  brandy,  the  only  thing  that  could  be  kept  liquid,  our 
tongues  and  lips  froze  to  the  cup,  and  came  away  bloody :  in  a 
eold  that  congealed  the  fillers  of  Tome  of  us,  and  threatened  us 
with  ftill  more  difmal  accidents^  If  we  opened  the  door  of  a  warm 
room,  the  external  air  inftantly  converted  all  the  vapour  in  it 
into  ("now,  whirling  it  round  in  white  vortexes.  If  we  went 
abroad,  W2  felt  as  if  the  air  was  tearing  our  breafts  in  pieces. 
At  the  beginning  of  June,  winter  yielded  up  the  earth  and  fea ; 
and  we  prepared  for  our  departure  to  Stockholm." 
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cf  grain  for  hortie  coftfaftiptiori,  Itt  etttnt  of  terri* 
tory,  thofe  provinces  do  tibt  exceed  the  Hcbrklc 
iflcs,  and  their  winters  are  more  feverc^  Blit  fuch 
is  the  ihfiucncc  of  an  afiive,  vigorous  govemiticnf, 
on  nianufaftures,  commercej  and  population,  that 
the  Seven  Provinces  contain  1 1 J  cities,  1400  towns 
and  confiderable  villages,  ahd  upwards  df  two  rtiil- 
lions  of  iiihabitants. 

This  fwampy  country  produces  no  raw  matcriats 
For  manufaftUres  $  yet  the  inhabitants  are  conti- 
nually engaged  in  fabricating  an  endlefs  variety  of 
articles  for  fiile,  at  home  and  abroad.  They  have 
no  minerals^  metals,  or  timbcri  yet  their  yards  and 
warehouies  are  ever  prepared  to  fupply  the  demands 
of  Europe,  and  both  the  Indies,  in  thofe  articles. 
The  coaft  is  extremely  dangerous,  and  the  harbours 
are  fewi  their  (hipping  is  however  to  be  folind  iti 
all  the  maritime  parts  of  the  world,  while,  thfeir 
own  ports  are  the  grand  emporiums  of  Europeah 
commerce.  Their  Ihorcs  afford  little  or  no  filh  for 
exportation,  but  they  neverthelefs  foreftall  the  Eu- 
ropean markets^  in  thofe  fifties  which  are  in  moft 
cftcem.  They  owed  their  firft  rife  to  the  herrings 
taken  on  the  coafts  of  Scotland,  which  they,  ex- 
ported to  all  parts  6f  Europe  j  bringing  in  returti 
the  produce  of  thofe  nations  5  and  thus  gradually 
became  the  greatell  mart  in  the  known  •world. 

It  is  to  the  influence  and  example  of  thefe  induf- 
trious  people,  that  I  am  enabled  to  give  two  in- 
ftances,  nearer  home,  of  the  benefits  refolting  frorti 
a  proper  attention  to  commerce  and  the  fifheries. 

Kirkwall,  capital  of  the  Orkney  iflands,  though 
fituated  140  miles  north  of  the  medium  latitude  of 
the  Highlands,  contains  above  300  houfes,  moft  of 
them  built  of  ftone  and  lime,  flatcd,  and  accom- 
modated with  kitchen  gardens.  The  gentleman 
alfo  have  good  houfes  on  their  eftates,  and  enjdy 
moft  of  the  cohvetiiencies  of  life,  in  confiderablc 
abundance.    The  farmers  hre>  for  the  moft  part. 
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better  lodged  than  thofe  on  the  continent^  or  the 
^  Hebrides.  The  inhabitants  of  Kirkwall  export 
y<  fome  grain^  malt,  meal,  beef,  butter,  feathers^ 
fkins  of  calves,  otters,  and  feals ;  herrings,  kelp, 
linen  yarn,  and  cloth,  fine  worfted  ftockings,  and 
coarfe.woollen  goods. 

By  means  of  thefe  articles,  they  traffic  with  the 
Dutch,  Daniih,  and  other  bulTes  which  frequent 
their  coafts,  during  the  fiihing  feafons,  when  Kirk- 
wall hath  all  the  appearance  of  a  continued  fair. 
The  inhabitants  alfo  carry  on  a  petty  commerce 
with  Edinburgh,  Newcaftle,  London,  Norway, 
Hamburgh,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  thereby  fupply- 
ing  themfelves  with  a  variety  of  neceflaries,  and  a 
fmall  balance  in  ca(h. 

One  degree  further  north,  are  the  Shetland  ifles, 
fiill  lefs  indebted  to  foil  and  climate.  Here  the 
ihorteft  day  does  not  exceed  five  hours,  and  the 
winters  continue  till  June,  during  which  feafon  the 
winds  are  fo  high,  and  the  fea  is  fo  agitated,  that 
thofe  iflands  are  almoft  inacceffible  for  feveral 
months,  when  the  natives  are  cut  off  from  all  inter- 
courfe  with  the  world.  Yet,  even  here,  in  lat.  60. 
8,  and  amidft  barren  rocks,  (lands  the  town  of 
Xerwic,  containing  upwards  of  500  decent  dwel- 
lings, and  is  every  year  increafing.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood, there  are  many  genteel  families  lodged 
in  ftrong,  well-built  houfes,  commodiouily  fur- 
nifhed,  and  whofe  tables  are  well  fupplied.  Thefe 
iflands  being  the  great  theatre  of  the  Dutch  fiflieries, 
carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  with  that  people ;  alfo 
fome  foreign  commerce,  chiefly  by  means  of  white 
fifli  that  abound  on  their  coafl:s. 

Thus  the  northern  rocks  of  the  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land  ifles,  animated  and  inftru&ed  by  the  Dutch, 
prcfume  to  trade  with  London,  the  Baltic,  and  the 
Mediterranean ;  while  the  more  extenfive  and  fou- 
thcrly  iflands  of  the  Hebrides,  and  the  whole  weftern 
coaft  of  the  continent,  are  not  mafters  of  a  fingle 
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manufafhire,  or  veflel  beyond  the  fize  of  a  fifhing 
bufs.  The  Orkneys  contain  1  provincial  fynod, 
3  prefbytertes,  28  parilhes,  and  18  minifters.  la 
Sky>  one  oftheHebride  iflands,  double  the,  fi^e 
of  all  the  Orkneys,  there  are  only  7  parifhes ;  and, 
of  late,  the  flated  houfes  did  not  exceed  3,  though 
Hone  and  lime  abound  in  the  iflandj  and  flate,  at 
no  great  diftance. 

As  a  conclufion  to  this  comparative  review,  ic 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  town  of  Kirkwall  in  the 
Orkneys  is  rated  higher  in  the  tax  roll,  than  all  the 
towns  of  the  Highlands  united. 

^tbe  Produce  of  the  Highlands  hy  Sea  and  Land. 

Throughout  the  globe,  nature  fccms  to  have  dif- 
tributed  her  favours  with  a  very  impartial  hand. 
To  fome  parts  (he  hath  affigncd  mildnefs  of  climate; 
to  others,  luxuriancy  of  foil,  the  precious  meuls, 
valuable  timber,  or  the  riches  of  the  ocean.  Ifwc 
except  the  frozen  extremities  of  the  earth,  towards 
the  poles,  her  gifts  will  be  found  admirably  adapted 
to  the  various  fpecies  of  the  animal  creation,  parti- 
cularly man,  who  holds  the  higheft  rank  in  nature, 
and  who  fancies  himfelf  entitled  to  the  unlimited 
ufe  of  whatever  it  contains.  In  conformity  to  this 
univerfaL  law,  thofe  diftrifts  of  Scotland,  called  the 
Highlands,  though  little  indebted  to  climate  and 
foil*  abound  in  riches,  which  put  them  upon  an 
equality  with  the  moft  fertile  regions  of  the  world* 
Gold,  filver,  wine,  filks,  fpices,  and  the  finer 
fruits,,  they  have  none:  but  the  produce  of  the 
Highlands;  of  their  feas,  lakes,  bays,  and  rivers; 
may,  with  proper  management,  obtain  an  influx  of 
thofe  valuable  articles,  and  whatever  is  necefTary  for 
the  fupport  and  comfort  of  life. 

Grain  is  raifed,  though  at  prefent  with  much 
difficulty,  fufficient  to  maintain  one  third  of  the 
people;  and,  whenever  the  more  fertile  parts  Ihall 
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be  inhabited  hy  men  of  property,  and  knowledge  m 
^riculcurej  the  harvefts  will  be  e^lier,  the  autum^ 
nal  raias  partly  avoided,  and  that  valuable  article 
of  lif^  greatly  increafed.  The  unexpe&ed  fuccels 
in  the  Low  Countries,  of  late  years,  (hould  at  leaft 
induce  the  people  in  the  Highlands,  to  try  the  fanie 
experiments.* 

Roots,  vegetables,  falads,  and  common  fruits, 
beiog  lels  hurt  by  the  rains,  can  be  raifed  in  any 
4]uantity  ;  their  potatoes,  turnips,  kale,  and  cab- 
.b^ges,  are  more  delicate  and  pleafant  to  the  tafte 
than  thofe  of  England.f  Fla;it  is  raifed  in  tolerable 

*  It  18  difficult  ta  ulcertiun  with  |>rediiio'n,  what  proportion 
die  fertile  or  improveable  lands  in  the  Highlands,  bear  to  thofe 
which  cannot  be  brought  into  any  other  ufes  than  the  raifing 
plantations  of  pine  and  fir. 

We  (hall  therefore  only  attempt  fome  |^eneral  (ketches  of  thofe 
,diftri£l8,  where  nature  may  be  s(mfted  with  fuccefs  and  profit  to 
the  refpe^ive  proprietors,  and  the.fbte. 

Such  in  general  are  the  vallies,  ilraths,  and  glens  of  the  in- 
terior parts  ;  the  banks  of  the  lakes  and  bays,  of  the  maritime 
parts  ;  thq  whole  weilern  fhores  of  Argylefliire ;  thofe  of  the 
Fcntland  Finii ;  a  great  part  pf  Caithnefs ;  both  fides  of  the  .fiith 
and  liver  of  Dornoch,  as  far  as  Loch  Shin ;  Cromarty,  and  the 
whole  eaftern  coaft>  of  Rofsfhirc. 

Of  the  Heb^de  iflcs,  may  be  reckoned,  Hay,  Giga,  Lifmore, 
JColonfay,  Tircy,  South  and  North  Uift,  Harris  ;  with  a  num- 
ber of  fn^l  ifles,  from  two  to  five  miles  in  circumference^ 
There  are  alfo  fome  fertile  Tallies  and  fhores  in  the  great  ifles 
.  of  Jura,  Mull,  Sky,  and  Lewis. 

From  which  I  conjecture,  that  the  improveable  parts  of  the 
Hebrides  may,  colle£tively,  amount  to  700  ifquare  miles,  or 
470^000  fquare  acres,  Aatute  meafure ;  be^ig  the  dimenfions  pf 
the  county  of  Surry  :  and,  if  to  this,  we  ,add  the  tra^s  of  t^e 
mainland  as  above  enumerated,  the  whole  ai;able,  or  improve* 
able  portion  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  will  amount,  at  a 
moderate  computation,  to  a,  500  fquare  miles,  or  1,600,000  fquare 
acres ;  being  the  dimenfions  oif  Middlefex,  Surry,  and  Ei^eQt, 
wixich  compofe  a  iLwentieth  part  of  England  apd  Wales. 

In  this  calculation  are  included  not  only  the  plains,  and  what 
,    is  called  arable  or  meadow  lands,  but  alio,  the  rifing  grounds 
and  fides  of  the  hills,  which,  by  the  prefent  management,  form 
valuable  fliecp  walks* 

.  f  The  people  .ia  the  Lo]P^l^Yid8  hare  .of  late  years  beenat  gr^at 
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pleaty*  and  mi^  be  improved :  Hemp  iif  greater 
Bbundance«  and  in  better  perfe£bion. 

Small,  but  hardy  horfes,  admirably  fuited  to  the 
Isrixnirs  of  that  rugged  country,  and  which  require 
little  fupport.  They  run  wild  among  the  moun- 
tains till  they  arrive  at  a  proper  age  for  labour, 
ifvrhen  ibme  thoufands  are  annually  driven  to  the 
fbuth,  chiefly  to  the  coalpits  at  Ncwcaftle*^* 

But  the  above  mentioned  articles  are  only  fecond- 
ary  coofiderations  to  the  immenfe  numbers  of  fmall 
black  cattle  which  this  country  fends  to  the  fouth, 
ibme  of  them  as  far  as  London,  where,  after  being 
fed  in  rich  paftures,  they  fell  at  a  high  price.  It  is  ^ 
by  the  breeding  of  cattle,  that  many  farmers  inha- 
biting the  interior  country  are  enabled,  in  good 
ieafons,  to  pay  the  high  rents  impofed  on  them  ; 
but  this  fpecies  of  property  is,  in  the  Highlands,  fo 
precarious,  as  fometimes  to  involve  whole  diftrifts 
in  one  general  fcene  of  diftrefs* 

Thefe  indigent  people  are  materially  affeftcd, 
whether  the  cattle  die  through  want,  or  fall  in 
their  price,  which  is  always  regulated  by  the  Eng- 
liih  markets.  In  either  of  thefe  cafes,  the  farmers 
(many  of  whom  having  no  other  refources)  are 
under  the  melancholy  neceffity  of  removing  elfe- 
where  for  fupport.  The  fize  and  condition  of  the 
Highland  cattle  might  be  greatly  improved,  by  the 
introdudion  of  clover,  rye-grafs,  lucerne,  and  tur- 
nips, for  winter  provifion ;  as  lately  praAifed  in  the 
Low  Countries. 

The  raifinga  better  breed  of  fheep,  hath  of  late 

expencein  ereding  high  garden  walb  of  flone  and  limey  vrher^n 
to  raifc  peaches, '  apricots,  and  other  fruits,  in  the  natural  way, 
which  never  can  be  brought  to  any  degree  of  perfedion  in  that-cold 
climate,  or  in  £ngland  beyond  the  Trent.  The  fruits  raifed  in 
Scodand  with  fuccefs  are  ilrawberries,  goofeberries,  currants, 
plums,  cherries,  pears ;  and,  in  warm  feafons,  apples  of  ibme 
flavour,  though  fcarcely  bearing  a  diftant  refemblancc  to  thofe  of 
Middlefex. 

*  There  is  a  fpecies  of  the  horfe,  in  Barra,  wbofc  height  at 
full  age  is  from  thirty  to  thirty-fix  mcheSi 
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years  become  an  objefb  of  confiderable  attention  in 
the  Higblandsj  and  with  very  great  fuccefs  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  wool^  as  well  as  the 
£ze  and  condition  of  the  fheep.  But  this  agreeable 
profped  is  checked  in  the  refle&ion^  that  the  deep^ 
and  fometimes  long- continued  fnows,  deftroy,  upon 
an  average  of  years^  from  i  to  200^000  annually,  be^ 
fides  enfeebling,  or  reducing  to  (keletons,  thofe  which 
furvive.  Could  any  method  be  devifcd  for  pre- 
ferving  thefe  valuable  animals,  between  the  end  of 
November  and  the  beginning*  of  March,  the  High- 
land mountains  would  become,  in  importance, 
nearly  equal  to  the  vallics.  The  flieeponly  require 
ihelter,  and  fitches  or  turnips ;  of  the  latter,  any 
quantity  could  be  raifed  in  the  Highlands,  and 
which,  at  the  fame  time,  would  improve  the  foil. 
The  number  of  fheep  in  Scotland  is  calculated  at 
3,000,000,  of  which  one  third  may  be  raifed  in  the 
Highlands  and  ides. 

The  height  of  fome  mountains  in  Tibet,  a  large 
country  joining  the  Mogul  empire  on  the  north-eaft, 
is  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  feas  and  the 
height  of  the  Andes  in  South  America  is  15,000 
feet.  The  (heep  fed  on  thofe  mountains  produce 
wool  of  the  fined  quality. 

The  higheft  mountain  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land is  only  4200  feet  above  the  fea;  and,  ih 
general,  the  ridges  of  hills  in  that  country  do  not 
exceed  2000  feet. 

The  Highland  mountains  have  alfo  the  advan* 
tagc  of  tall  heath,  which  ferves  inilead  of  whins  for 
flielter  and  other  purpofes.  Argylefhire  hath  of 
late  years  become  the  greateft  Iheep  country  in  the 
Highlands ;  while  the  northern  parts  are  chiefly  oc- 
cupied in  railing  black  cattle. 

Goats   are  numerous  in   the  Highlands.     Alfo, 

various  fpecies  of  deer  and  game.  The  earl  of  Fife 

hath  a  park  in   Aberdeenftiire,  of  fifteen    fquarc 

2  milesj 
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miles,  called  Mar  Foreft,  which  is  referved  entirely 
for  deer  and  game>  of  which  there  is  the  greateft 
plenty  and  variety. 

Water-fowl>  particularly  folan  geefe,  abound  in 
fuch  immenfe  quantities!  that  it  is  difficult  to  give 
credit  to  the  accounts  which  have  been  given  of 
chemj  by  modern,  as  well  as  ancient  writers,  who* 
have  viliced  the  Hebrides** 

*  They  are  thus  defcribed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macaulay,  wtio 
was  appointed  miffionary,  by  the  general  afTembly  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  to  the  ilTand  of  St.  &ilda,  a  rock  of  three  miles  in 
lengthy  furrounded  by  fundry  leifei^ones,  and  fituated  x8  leagues 
due  weft  of  the  Long  Ifland. 

**  Thefe  rocks  arc  in  fumroer  totally  covered  with  folan  geefe 
and  other  fowls,  and  appear  at  a  diftance  like  fo  many  mountains 
oorered  with  ihow.  The  nefts  of  the  folan  geefe,  not  to  mention 
tbofe  of  other  fowls,  are  (b  clofc,  that,  when  one  walks  between 
them,  the  hatching  fowls  on  either  fide  can  always  take  hold  of 
cme*s  doaths^  and  they- will  often  fit  until  they  are  attacked^ 
rather  than  expofe  their  eggs  to  the  danger  of  being  deftroyed 
by  the  iea  gulls ;  at  the  iame  time  an  equal  number  fly  about, 
and  fumiih  food  for  their  mates  that  are  employed  in  hatching ; 
and  tHere  are  befidet  large  flocks  of  barren  fowls  of  the  differ*" 
ent  tribes  that  frequent  the  rocks  of  St.  Kilda. 

^*  The  folan  geefc  equal  almofl  the  tame,  ones  in  fize.  The 
common  amufemcnt  of  the  herring-fifliers  fliewthe  great  Itrength 
of  tbb  fowl.  The  fiihers  fix  a  herring  upon  a  board  which  has  a 
imall  weieht  under  it,  to  fink  it  a  little  below  the  furface  of  the 
{est :  the  folan  goofe,  obferving  the  fiih,  darts  down  upon  it  per- 
pendicularly, and  with  fo  much  force,  that  he  runs  his  bill  irreco« 
▼eral)ly  through  the  board,  and  is  taken  up  directly  by  the  fifhers. 

'*  The  folan  geefe  repair  to  St.  Kilda  in  the  month  of  March, 
and  continue  there  till  after  the  beginning  of  November.  Before 
the  middle  of  that  month,  they,  and  all  the  other  fea-fowls  that 
are  fond  of  this  coafl^  retire  much  about  the  fame  time  into  fome 
other  favourite  regions  ;  fo  that  not  a  fingle  fowl  belonging  to 
their  element  is  to  be  feen  about  St.  Kilda,  from  the  beginning  of 
winter  down  to  the  middle  of  February.  Before  the  young  folan 
geefc  fly  off,  they  are  farger  than  their  mothers,  ana  the  fat  on 
their  breafts  is  fometimes  three  inches  deep.  Into  what  quarter . 
of  the  world,  thefe  tribes  of  wild  fowl  repair,  after  winter  fets  in, ' 
whether  into  the  northern  ocean,  the  native  country  and  winter 
quarters  of  herrings  in  general,  or  into  fome  other  region  near 
the  fun,  or  whether  they  be  of  the  fleeping  kind,  they  who  pry 
into  the  myfteries  of  natural  hiftory,  or  have  convcrfed  much 
with  writers  of  voyages,  can  beft  explain.  I  ftiall  only  pretend  to 
fay,  that  thele  different  nations  of  the  feathered  kind  are  taught 
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*  The  weft^rn  coafts  of  the  continent^  particul  vlf 
the  banks  of  the  lakes,  are  generally  fringed  wUh 
natural  woodsy  rifing  beautifully  fron>  the  fhores, 
towards  the  funnmits  of  the  mountains.  Thefe 
woods  are  compol'ed  of  oak,  chefnut,  z(h,  elder, 
elm,  afpine,  hazel  larches,  pine,  and  fir.  In 
fome  parts  of  the  interior  country  upon  the  river 
Dee,  as  Brae  Mar,  the  pines  are  from  ten  to  twelve 
feet  in  circumference,  and  from  fixty  to  ninety  feet 
in  height,  without  a  collateral  branch  ^  their  age, 

tpdioof<%th^  prc^>ereft  habiiatiooB  and  feeding  places,  and  tolhift 
their  quarters  feafonably,  by  the  unerring  ha^  of  Ood. 

**  From  the  account  given  above  of  the  multitudes  of  fearfowls 
ibat  faek  their  food  on  this  coaft,  we  may  juftly  conclude  that  tfacrv 
9auil  be  iaexhauiUble  i^ores  of  fifh  there.  Let  us  for  a  momeat 
confine  oar  attention  to  the  confuna^ion  made  by  a  fingle  fpeciet 
ioffowts*  Thefolangoofe  is  almoft  infatiably  veracious;  bo 
flioft  with  great  force  and  velocity,  toils  all  the  day  with  very  lit- 
tle intermiffion»  and  digefts  his  food  in  a  very  fhort  ume ;  he  dip 
diuns  to  eat  any  thing  worfe  than  herring  or  mackarel,  unleft  it 
be  in  a  very  hungry  place,  which  be  takes  care  to  avoid  or  absa- 
don.  We  ihall  take  it  for  granted^  that  there  are  100,000  of 
that  kind  around  the  rocks  of  St.  Kilda ;  and  this  cakuladonis  by 
iar  too  moderate^  as  no  lefs  than  20,000  of  this  kind  are  deftroydl 
every  year,  including  the  young  ones.  We,ihall  fuppofe,  at  the 
lame  time,  that  the  folaa  geefe  fdoum  in  thefe  foas  for  about  fe* 
vea  months  of  the  year ;  that  each  of  them  deftroys  five  herrioga 
in  a  day  ;  a  iubfi^lcgftce  infinitely  poor  foe  fo  greedy  'a  creature^ 
unlefs  it  were  more  than  half  fupported  at  the  expence  of  other 
filbes.  Here  we  have  100,000,000  of  the  fineft  iiAi  in  the  wprld 
devoured  annually  by  a  lingle  fpecies  of  the  St.  Kilda  fea-fowla. 

*'  If  in  the  next  place  it  be  confide  red,  that  much  the  greaiteil 
part  of  the  other  tribes  have  much  the  fame  appetite  for  herring* 
and  purfue itfrora  place  to  place,  in  the  feveral  migrations  it  makes 
from  one  fea  to  another,  the  confumption  muO:  be  prodigioufijF 
great.  Taking  thefe  into  the  account,  and  allowing  them  the  fane 
quantity  of  food,  and  of  the  fame  kind,  by  reaibn  of  their  vaft  (u« 
periorlty  in  point  of  numbers,  though  their  fiomachs  are  confider* 
ably  weaker ;  we  fee  there  are  no  lefs  than  200,000,000  of  her* 
tings  fwallowed  up  every  year  by  the  birds  of  avcr^  fmall  diitri^ 
oi  rocksy  which  occupy  io  inconfiderable  a  fpace  in  the  Dacale* 
donian  ocean. 

**  Should  all  the  articles  of  this  account  be  fuftained,  ardcles 
which  leem  no  lefs  juH  than  plain,  and  ihould  our  curiofiry  lead 
us  into  a  new  calculation,  allowing  between  fix  and  fevcn  hun* 
dred  io  every  barrel,  it  is  evident  that  more  than  33O1OOO  barrels 
arc  anmially  carried  away  by  fuch  creatures/* 
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two  centuries.  A  few  hive  meafured  fixtcen  fcetl 
Great  numbers  of  fine  trees,  of  twelve  and  thirteen 
feet  in  girth,  have  yielded  to  "agci  and  ftorms; 
others  are  fucceflively  falling  to  the  ground.  Of 
fomc  trees  thus  blended  with  the  foil>  one  end  may 
be  cut  into  peats;  the  other  fawed  off  and  ufed  as 
good  timber.  The  foreft  which  produces  thefe 
trees,  lies  at  a  diftancc  from  the  fource  of  the  D4e, 
where  no  art  can  bring  them  to  the  river.* 

Nor  is  it  in  natural  woods  only  that  the  High- 
lands excel.  While  the  fturdy  oak,  and  the  hardy 
pine.  Wive  their  branches  over  impending  preci-^ 
pices,  deriving  vigour  and  ftrength  from  the  boifte-* 
rous  elements  of  that  climate,  the  vail ies  and  nar-» 
row  glens  underneath  give  protection  and  fuftenance 
to  plantations  of  a  more  delicate  quality. 

At  Taymouth,  theifeat  of  the  earl  of  Braed^lbane, 
there  is  a  double  row  of  ftraight  lime  trees,  whofe 
branches,  at  the  height  of  feventy  or  eighty  feef, 
unite  fo  clofely,  and  with  fuch  regularity,  as  to  form: 
cmc  of  the  mod  magnificent  arches  in  the  world. 
This  afftoniftiing  effort  of  nature  affifted  by  art,  is,- 
however,  loft   amidft  extenfive  plantations,  con- 

♦  The  river  Dee  runs  above  70  miles  due  eaft,  in  a  ftraight 
line,  from  its  fource  to  Aberdeen,  where  it  falls  into  the  fea,  after 
contribudng  its  tribute  of  falmon  to  that  city,  and  to  London. 
Along  its  banks,  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  there  are  manypleaf- 
ing  vallies,  abounding  in  timber,  and  well  inhabited.  Gentlemen's 
feats  are  alfo  numerous.  Deer  and  hare  are  fo  plentiful,  and  de- 
ftru^ve  to  agriculture,  that  the  farmers  kill  them  at  pleafure. 
The  people  in  general  have  a  remarkable  turn  for  induftry  ;  pcr- 
Ibns,  from  chil&ood  to  the  age  of  80  or  90,  are  conftantly  em- 
ployed in  domeftic  affairs  ;  in  fpinmng  yarn,  or  knitting  ftockings 
for  fale  at  Aberdeen,  the  capital  of  the  north.  Thefe  circumflancea 
ieem  to  faggeft  the  utility  of  a  market  town  in  the  large  and  po« 
putdus  diftn£t  of  Cromar,  fituated  half  way  between  the  fource 
of  the  Dee  and  Aberdeen,  to  which  the  Earls  of  Fife  and  Aboyne, 
who  have  confiderable  property  on  tKe  banks  of  the  Dee,  would 
probably  contribute  liberally.  A  thriving  manufachiring  town 
at  this  place,  befides  improving  an  extenfive  difh-id  of  100  miles 
in  circumference,  would  extend  the  (hipping  of  Aberdeen,  and 
ocherwa^s  promote  the  traffic  of  a  town,  which,  from  the  excel* 
lency  ol  its  harbour,  ind  its  convenient^  fituatiou  for  European 
commerce,  feems  to  invite  internal  exertioxu 
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taining  many  millions  of  trees  of  various  fpeciea,  and 
all  in  the  utmoft  perfection.  The  Tay,  which  glides 
gently  through  this  valley,  is  almoft  hid  from  the 
eye,  while  the  lofty  hills  on  each  fide  exhibit  a  view 
which  aftonifhes  every  beholder.  Thefe  were  the 
works  of  the  late  earl  of  Braedalbane,  who  thereby 
fet  an  example  worthy  the  imitation  of  all  thofe  who 
wilh  to  improve  their  lands^  and  ornament  their 
tountry. 

Contiguous  to  this  ellate,  is  that  of  the  duke  of 
Athole,  equally  obligated  to  the  two  lad  proprid* 
tors,  for  every  afliftance  which  nature  can  receive 
from  art«  The  works  of  thofe  illuftrious  patriots 
begin  to  appear  fome  mile;  above  Blair,  and  are 
continued,  without  intermiflion,  to  Birnam  Wood 
below  Dunkeld,  the  whole  length  meafuring  near 
thirty  miles.  In  this  extenfive  valley,  the  beauti- 
ful meanders  of  the  Tay  and  the  Tumel  are  every 
where  ihaded  with  exotic,  as  well  as  native  trees* 
and  all  of  them  in  a  thriving  condition. 

Thus,  in  a  country  where  nature  I;ath  denied  the 
means  of  fuccefsful  agriculture,  that  kind  parent 
points  out  to  the  inhabitants  a  progreilive,  inex* 
hayflible  fource  of  wealth,  which  cannot  be  injured 
by  unpropitious  feafbns,  the  events  of  war,  or  the 
revolutions  of  empire.  Nor  doth  it  require  the 
cxpence,  and  labour,  fo  ncccflary  for  the  railing 
of  thofe  fcanty  crops  of  oats  and  barley,  which 
neither  enrich  the  landlord,  nor  fupply  the  wants 
of  the  tenant.  On  the  contrary,  a  gentleman  fe- 
Jcds  the  moft  barren  trafts  of  his  eftatei  rocks, 
fands,  gravel,  and  other  wade  grounds,  unfit  for 
agriculture  or  grazing.  On  thefe  wilds  he  plants 
firs,  pines,  and  larches;  which,  at  the  expiration 
of  thirty  years,  are  ufcd  for  various  purpofes,  and 
when  arts  and  commerce  fhall  be  introduced  into 
thefe  parts,  the  value  will  be  trebled,  as  appears 
from  recent  inftances  in  the  neighbourhood  of  trad- 
ing towns,  where  trees  of  this  age  have  brought  from 
one  fhiUing  and  fix-pence,  to  three  (hillings  each. 

few  gentlemen  in  Scotland  are  unacquainted  with 
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the  value  of  that  fmall  fpccics  of  oak,  which  grows 
fpontaneoufly  upon  the  hills  and  rocks.  The  bark 
fupplics  the  tanner,'  the  net,  and  fail-maker;  the 
wood  is  confumed  in  various  works  of  glafs  and 
metal,  aa$l  is  alfo  extremely  proper  for  making  red 
herrings.  ^Thefe  oaks  are  cut  down  every  20  or  25 
years.  The  price  is  regulated  by  the  demand  ;  and 
the  demand,  by  the  progreflive  ftate  of  arts,  manu- 
fa6hires,^nd  commerce,  in  thefe  kingdoms:  con- 
ftquentfy  the  value  of  this  timber  is  continually 
advancii^,  infomuch  that  a  wood,  which  would 
bring  only  ^.i 000  twenty-five  years  ago,  now  fells 
at  j(|i50o.  The  oaks  allowed  to  come  to  a  more 
advanced  age,  are  ufed  in  the  building  of  bufles 
and  coafters.* 

This  branch,  therefore,  opens  a  new  field  of  aflion 
to  all  thofe  who  have  wifdpm  to  avail  themfelves  of 
it.  By  thus  attending  to  fuch  objedts  as  nature 
df dates  to  be  both  pradicable  and  profitable,  the 
Highlands  will  become  an  immenfe  foreft,  enrich- 
ing the  landlords,  and  giving  employment  to  the 
hitherto  (larved  commonalty,  in  the  various  occu« 
pations  of  enclofing,  planting,  cutting  down,  peel- 
ing the  bark,  fawing,  and  tranfporting  both  timber 
and  bark  to  diftant  markets. 

It  is  well  known  that  Norway,  a  country  bound 
up  in  froft  and  fnow  nine  months  in  the  year,  loads 
many  vefiels  annually  withmafts,  planks,  anddeals^ 
the  produce  of  the  fir. 

In  England,  the  full  grown  oak,  and  other  tim- 
ber, conftitute  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  landed 
property  of  that  kingdom.  The  leffer  timber  is 
Ibid  in  faggots  or  by  the  cart-load,  ahd  ufed  for  a 

*  The  ralac  of  fuU  groym  timber  near  water  carriage  it  in« 
credible.  When  the  efbite  of  Ardnamurchan  in  Argvlefmre  wai 
advertifed  for  falc,  the  wood$  thereon  were  valued  oy  two  cmi- 
Bent  timber-merchants  at  ^.30,000.  They  confifted  chiefly  of 
fine  old  crops,  and  employed  many  hands  and  much  ihipping  for 
CeTeral  ye^%.  The  young  rimoer  it  is  fuppofed  will  bring 
^.2000  per  anqum  m  perpetuity,  there  being  lO^ooo  acres  thus 
appn^nated. 
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variety  of  purpofcs.  The  large  trees,  many  of 
which  bring  five  pounds  and  upwards,  are  conveyed 
to  the  capital  and  elfewhere,  by  an  incredible  num- 
I^er  of  barges  which  navigate  the  rivers  and  canals, 
l^efides  the  cargoes  fent  coaftways. 

But  thefe  fupplies,  tbbugb  great,  are  far  from 
anfwering  the  demands  of  a  kingdom,  whofe  villages 
are  rifing  to  the  magnitude  of  cities,  and  where 
the  (hipping  is  continually  upon  the  increafe.*  The 
Corefts  of  the  Baltic,  Poland,  Germany,  and  North 
America,  load  fome  hundred  &ips  annually  for  the 
Britifh  ports,  thoi^h  burthened  with  infurance  and 
high  freight,  which  mull  unavoidably  enhance  the 
price.f  Here  therefore  the  produce  of  the  Scottifh 
mountains  and  vallies  will  always  find  a  good  mar^ 

*  Ship  building  in  England  would  have  been  carried  to  a  fHU 
jjreater  extent,  had  we  not  found  a  powerful  rival  in  North 
America,  which  we  encouraged  in  the  growth  of  the  materials, 
the  purchafe  of  their  (hips,  and  allowing  them  a  free  trade  with 
the  Wtll  Indies.  **  Of  679  vcifels  which  were  recj^uircd  to  tranf- 
port  the  great  Weft  Indiun  cargo  of  177a  to  Britain,  much  more 
than  two  thirds  had  been  built  in  our  colonies.  To  fo  great  an 
extent  had  we  reiigncd  the  moft  ufcful  of  all  our  manufaSurei  to 
our  colonifts,  contrary  to  the  rcmonfti'nncea  of  the  wifeft  men  of 
their  time.  We  have  been  fufiiciently  folicitous  about  the  roanu- 
failures  of  wool,  of  hats,  and  of  iron,  in  the  co)onies ;  but  we 
have  cared  little,  during  the  hift  century,  for  the  more  important 
mrinufadture  of  ihips.  This  had  been  a  melancholy  remark,  were 
it  not  that  we  derive  confolation  from  refieding,  how  much  the 
public  wirdom  may  convert  misfortunes  into  benefits.  We  may 
Aow  regain  the  bulinefs  of  fliip-building  to  no  fmall  extent,  whicn 
our  imprudent  kindnefs  had  given  away :  Our  fafety  reomres, 
that  wc  ought  to  retain  every  advantage,  which  a  fignaf  revolutioil 
has  happily  thrown  in  our  way." — Mr,  Chalmerses  Opinions  on  in* 
terejllng  Suojecls  of  Public  Laiu  and  Commercial  Policy ;  arifing 
from  American  Indepcnekncy,  Sec  alfo.  Lord  SheJiekPs  Ohferva^ 
tic  Us  on  the  Commerce  of  the  American  States. 

f  The  timber  imported  from  Holland,  Hamburgh,  and 'the 
Baltic,  comes  chiefly  from  the  interior  parts  of  Germany,  Poland^ 
and  Ruilia,  by  means  cf  large  rivers,  and  is  become  both  fcarccr 
and  dearer  of  late  years,  as  appears  from  the  report  offyndry 
merchants  and  fliip-builders  to  the  houfe  of  commons.  The  coafU 
of  America  begm  alfo  to  feel  a  fcarcity  of  timber;  what  we 
now  receive  from  that  country  is  brought  down  the  rivers  in  floats 
to  the  ports,  from  whence  there  is  a  voyage  of  3000  miles-  All 
thefc  arcumftances  are  in  favour  of  Britifh  timber/  The  Scots 
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hot^  and  an  inexhauftible  rent.  Inftead  of  a  petty 
traffic  from  one  ifland  to  another,  in  little  open 
boats,  thefe  weftehi  fliores,  as  foon  as  the  propofed 
canals  fhall  be  opened,  will  contribute  their  quota- 
€o  the  fupply  of  the  capital,  in  timber,  flateylead^ 
aodfiihi  while  that  city  will,  in  return,  fupply  the 
neceflary  wants  of  thofe  ihores  ^  thus  opening  nev 
channels  of  commerce  and  navigation  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  individuals^,  and  giving,  at  the  fame  time^ 
additional  ftrength  to  the  Britifh  navy. 

Copper  hath  been  difcovered  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland ;  iron-ftone  is  found  in  many  places  i  and 
lead  mines  have  long  been  wrought  with  fuccefs. 

Someiflands,asEfdale,  and  others  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, are  compofed  entirely  of  (late,  of  which  many 
cargoes  are  exported;  befides  quarries  through  the 
interior  parts  of  the  main  land,  which,  from  the  wane 
of  commerce  and  towns,  in  thofe  parts,  cannot  be 
brought  into  ufe. 

The  ifland.  of  Lifmore,  eight  miles  in  length,  ia 
one  continued  rock  of  lime- ftone,  Rofsfliire  and  Su^- 
cherland  abound  in  mountains  of  marble  refembling 
the  Parian  s  but  this  treafure  is  of  no  benefit  to  the 
proprietors,  on  account  of  the  diftance  from  water 
carnage,  and  the  almoft  uninhabited  ftate  of  thofb 
remote  regions. 

Freeftone,  granite,  marie,  filver  fand,  (hells,  kelp, 
potters  clay,  fullers  earth,  and  fern,  are  common 
throughout  the  Highlands,  v  , 

Rivers  and  inland  lakes  are  extremely  numerous  in 
the  Highlands ;  they  contain  falmon,  trout,  char» 
eels,  poans,  and  other  delicate  filhes  i  and,  as  it  is 
well  known  that  fiih  may  be  tranfported  from  one 
country  to  another  with  fuccefs^  thefe  lakes  might  be 
rendered  of  ftill  greater  utility.   The  Chinefe  pedlai% 

|>uUd  their  buifes  and  coaflcrs  chiefly  with  Welch  timber,  which  it 
extremely  proper  for  their  purpofe.  Many  cargoes  have  been  had 
from  that  country  fince  the  late  peace,  of  which  the  landholdcft 
ftel  the  benefit  befides  the  pving  employment  to  the  poor  natiTei* 
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cany  on  fuch  buHnefs  throughout  the  various  pro-^ 
vinces  of  that  extenfivc  empire. 

Ifl  Switzerland,  a  cbuntry  refembling  Scotland  in 
the  magnitude  of  its  mountains,  and  the  number  of 
its  freih-water  lakes,  there  are  one  or  more  towns  on 
each  ;  and,  fays  Bilhop  Burnet,  it  is  generally  com* 
puted,  that  an  eighth  part  of  the  inhabitants  live  by 
the  produce  of  their  fifhing.  Mr.  Wray  obferves,  that 
in  the  lake  of  Zugh,  which  is  not  very  confidcrable» 
thcrt  are  at  leaft  mty  different  fpecies  of  eatable  fifli, 
all  in  great  plenty,  and  fomeof  the  moft  delicate  forts, 
iuch  as  trout,  grayling,  char,  perch,  and  others',  moft 
of  which  had  been  brought  thither  from  diftant  parts. 
But  all  the  above  enumerated  articles*  though  they 
mightbe  rendered  extremely  favourable  tocommercial 
purpofes,  are  loft  in  the  comparifon  with  the  riches  of 
the  feas  which  environ  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

Through  the  openings,  between  the  bafes  of  the 
mountains,  flows  the  great  Weftem  ocean,  in  various 
diredions,  forming  one  continued  fucceflion  of  bays 
and  lakes,  from  one  to  twenty  miles  within  land ; 
.which,  with  the  founds  and  channels  formed  by  the 
Hebride  iflands,  and  the  banks  interfperfed  upon 
theie  Ihores,  contain  the  greateft  repofitories  of  fifli 
hitherto  difcovered  in  any  part  of  Europe,  and  of 
excellent  qualities.  The  moft  ufeful  are  cod,  ling, 
tulk,  hakes,  haddocks,  whitings,  herrings,  falmon^ 
trout,  fturgeon,  char,  pike,  phinocs,poans,  mackarel> 
turbot,  (kair,  foals, flounders,  eelsi  various  ipeciesof 
Ihell  fifh,  as  lobfters,oyfters,  crabs,  cockles,  mufcles^ 
.clams,  fpout-fifh ;  alfo  all  kinds  of  cetaceous  fifh,  from 
whales  of  every  denomination  down  to  the  grampus ; 
feals,  and  other  amphibious  animals,  which  frequent 
the  caverns,  in  great  abundance. 

Of  all  tbefe  filhes,  the  herring  is  the  moft  impor- 
tant, not  only  on  account  of  the  incredible  ihoals 
^hich  annually  prefent  themfelvesin  the  Scottiih  feas^ 
but  alfo  their  fuperior  quality,  in  thofe  partSj  as  ap- 
.pears  from  the  defcriptions  given  of  them  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  William  Monfon^  and  other 
writers  of  the  laft  and  prefent  century. 
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FISH,  and  the  FISHERIES, 


OfFi/h, 

THE  ocean  is  the  great  receptacle  of  fifhes.  It 
hath  been  thought  by  Ibmej  that  all  fifh  are 
naturally  of  that  fait  element,  and  that  they  have 
mounted  up  into  frelh  water  by  fome  accidental  mi- 
gration. A  few  ftill  fwim  up  rivers  to  depofit  their 
Ipawn  i  but  of  the  great  body  of  fifhes^  of  which  the 
fize  isenormousj  and  the  (hoalsareendlefs,  thofeall 
keep  to  the  lea,  and  would  quickly  expire  in  frelh 
water.  In  that  extenfive  and  undifcovered  abode, 
thoufands  refide,  whofe  manners  area  fecret  to  us,  and 
whofe  very  form  is  unknown.  The  curiofity  of 
mankind,  indeed,  hath  drawn  fome  from  their  depth8» 
and  there  wants  many  more :  with  the  figures  of  theie> 
at  leaft,  he  is  acquainted }  but  for  their  purfuits,  mi- 
grations, ibcieties,  and  manner  of  bringing  forth> 
thefe  are  all  hidden  in  the  turbulent  element  that 
protefts  them. 

The  number  of  fifh  to  which  we  have  given  names> 
and  of  the  figure,  at  leaft,  of  which  we  know  fome- 
things  aceording^to  Linnieusa  are  gbo?e  400.  Thusj 
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to  appearance,  the  hiftory  of  fi(k  is  tolerably  copious  i 
but  ivhen  we  come  to  examine,  it  will  be  found  that 
of  the  grcateft  part  of  thefe  we  know  very  little. 
Thofe  qualities,  fingularitics,  or  advantages,  that 
render  animals  worth  naming,  (till  remain  to  be 
difcovered. 

Moft  fifti  ofFcr  us  the  fame  external  form  j  (harp  at 
cither  end,  «nd  fwel ling  in  the  middle;  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  traverfe  the  fluid  which  they  in- 
habit with  greater  cclcricy  and  cafe.  That  pecu- 
liar Ihape  which  nature  hath  granted  moft  fifties,  we 
endeavour  to  imitate  in  fuch  veflels  as  are  defigned 
to  fail  with  the  grcateft  fwiftnefs  ;  however,  the  pro- 
grefs  of  a  machine  moved  forward  in  the  water  by 
human  contrivance,  is  nothing  to  the  rapidity  of  an 
animal  defigned  by  nature  to  rcfide  there.  Any  of 
the  large  fifti  overtake  aftiip  in  full  fail  with' great 
cafe,  play  round  it  without  efibrt,  and  outftrip  it 
with  pleafure.  Every  part  of  the  body  feems  ex- 
erted in  thisdifpatch;  tAe  fins,  the  tail,  and  the 
motion  of  the  whole  back-bone,  aflift  progreflion  i 
ftnd  it  is  CO  that  flexibility  of  body,  at  which  airt  can- 
not arrive,  that  fifties  owe  their  gre»t  velocity. 

Thexrhief  inftrumencs  in  a  fifties  motion,  are  the 
fios  s  which,  in  fomefifli,  are  much  more  numerous 
than  in  others.  A  fifti  completely  fitted  for  failing, 
is  furniftied  with,  at  the  leaft,  two  pair;  alfo  three 
fiogle  fins,  two  above  and  one  below.  Thus  ec}uip- 
pfid>  ic  migrates  with  thfi  utmoft  rapidity,  and  takes 
voyages  of  i  ooo  leagues  in  a  feafon.  But  it  does  not 
always  happen  that  fucb  fifti  as  have  the  grea^ft 
number  of  fins  have  the  iwifceft  motion;  the  fliark 
is  chowght  to  be  one  of  the  fwifteft  fwimmers,  yet  it 
vanis  the  ventral  or  belly  fins  ;  the  haddock  does 
not  move  fo  fwifc,  yet  is  confipletely  fitted  for 
motion. 

But  the  fins  ferve  not  only  to  affift  the  animd  in 
ptiogreAton,  but  in  rifing  or  fiokingy  ^A  turaing,  or 
even  leaping' <H)t  of  the  water.    To  aniwer  ihefo 
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purpofts,  the  peAor^l  fins  fcr^e,  like  oars^  to  put 
the  animal  forward :  they  are  placed  ac  fome  little 
diftance  behind  the  opening  of  the  g\\l%;  they  are 
generally  large  and  ftrong,  and  anfwer  the  fame  pur* 
pafes  to  the  fifh  in  the  water,  as  wings  do  to  ^  bird 
in  the  air.  With  the  help  of  thefe,  and  by  their 
continued  motion,  the  flying-fi(h  is  fometimes  feen 
to  rife  out  of  the  water,  and  to  fiy  above  an  hundred 
yards »  tillj  fatigued  with  its  exertions,  it  is  obliged 
to  fink  down  again.  But  the  tail^  which  in  fome 
fiihes  is  flat,  tnd  upright  in  others,  feems  the  grand  , 
inftrument  of  niotion  :  the  fins  are  but  fubfervienC 
to  it,  and  give  direftion  to  its  great  impetus,  by 
which  the  fiih  feems  to  dart  forward  with  (b  muck 
velocity. 

The  fenfe  of  touching,  which  beads  and  birds 
have  in  a  fmall  degree9  the  fiib>  covered  up  in  its 
coat  of  mail,  confifting  of  various  fubftances,  can 
have  little  perception  of.  The  fenfe  of  fmelling, 
which  in  beafts  is  fo  exquifite,  and  among  birds  is 
not  wholly  unknown,  feems  given  to  filhes  in  a  very 
moderate  proportion.  Of  tailing,  they  feem  to 
make  very  little  diftindlion ;  the  palate  of  moft  fiih 
is  hard  and  bony,  and  confequently  incapable  of 
the  power  of  relilhing  different  fubftances.  Hear-r 
lag,  in  fiihes,  is  ftill  moro  imperfcfb,  if  it  be  found 
at  all.  Seeing,  feems  to  be  the  fenfe  fiihes  are  pof- 
fcfled  of  in  the  greateft  degree ;  and  yet  evCB  this 
iccms  obfcure,  if  we  compare  it  to  that  of  other 
snimals. 

From  all  this,  it  appears  how  far  filh  fall  behind 
Cerreilrial  animals  in  their  fenfations,  and  coofe^ 
quently  in  their  enjoyments.  Thus  nature  feems  to 
have  fitted  thefe  animals  with  appetites  and  powers 
of  an  inferior  kind  $  and  formed  them  for  a  fgrt  <^ 
paflive  exiftence  in  the  obfcure  and  heavy  elements 
to  which  they  are  configned.  To  prcferve  their  own 
esiftence,  and  to  continue  it  to  their  poftcrity,  fill 
up  the  whole  circle  of  their  purfuics  and  et^oynoents  i 
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to  thcfc  they  arc  impelled  rather  by  neccffity  than 
choice,  and  feem  mechanically  excited  to  every 
fruition.  Their  fenfes  are  incapable  of  making  any 
diftinftions  ;  but  they  drive  forward  in  purfuit  of 
whatever  they  can  fwallow,  conquer,  or  enjoy. 

Aceafelefs  defireof  food  fcems  to  give  the  ruling 
impulfe  to  all  their  motions.  This  appetite  impels 
them  to  encounter  every  danger  $  and  indeed  their 
rapacity  feems  infatiablc.  Even  when  taken  out  of 
the  water,  and  almoft  expiring,  they  greedily  fwal- 
low  the  very  bait  by  which  they  were  allured  to  dc- 
ftruftion.  Some  that  have  very  fmall  mouths  feed 
tipon  worms,  and  the  fpawn  of  other  fifh  :  others, 
whofe  mouths  are  larger,  feek  larger  prey ;  it  mat* 
ters  not  of  what  kind,  whether  of  another  or  their 
own.  Thofe  with  the  largeft  mouths  purfue  almoft 
every  thing  that  hath  life  j  and  often  meet  each 
other  in  fierce  oppofition,  when  the  fifli  with  the 
largeft  fwallow  comes  off  with  the  viftory,  and  de- 
vours its  antagonift. 

Thus  are  they  irritated  by  'the  continual  defire  of 
fatisfying  their  hunger,  and  the  life  of  a  fiih,  from 
the  fmalleft  to  the  grcateft,  is  but  one  fcenc  of  hof- 
tility,  violence,  and  evafion.  But  thefmaller  fry 
Hand  no  chance  in  the  unequal  combat ;  and  their 
ufual  way  of  cfcs^ping,  is  by  fwimming  into  thofe 
ihaUpws  y^here  the  greater  are  unable,  or  too  heavy 
to  purfue.  There  they  become  invaders  in  turn, 
ftno  live  upon  the  fpawn  of  larger  fifh,  which  they 
find  floating  on  or  near  the  furface  of  the  water  $ 
yet  there  are  dangers  attending  them  in  every  place. 
Even  in  the  (hallows,  the  mufcle,  the  oyftcr,  and 
the  fcallop,  lie  in  ambulh  at  the  bottom,  with  their 
jhells  open,  and  whatever  little  filh  inadvertently 
approaches  into  contaft,  they  at  once  clofe  their 
(hells  upon  him,  and  devour  the  imprifoned  prey 
at  their  leifure. 

Nor  is  the  purfuit  of  fi(hes,  like  that  of  terreftrial 
animalsj  confined  to  a  fingle  region,  or  to  one 
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tffbit:  (hoalsofone  fpecies  follow  thofe  of  another 
through  vaft  tracks  of  ocean»  from  the  vicinity'  of 
the  pole  even  down  to  the  equator.  Thus  the  cod/ 
from  the  banks  6f  Newfoundland^  purAjes  the  whit- 
ings which  flies  before  it  even  to  the  foutheni 
ihores  of  Spain.  The  cachalot^  a  fpecies  of  whale, 
is  faid,  in  the  fame  manner^  to  purfue  a  (hoal  of 
herringSj  and  to  fwallow  hundreds  in  a  mouthful.    . 

This  may  be  one  caufe  of  the  annual  migration 
of  filhes  from  one  part  of  the  ocean  to  the  other ; 
but  there  are  different  motives,  which  come  in  aid 
of  this  alfo.  Filhes  may  be  induced  to  change  the 
place  of  their  refidence,  for  one  more  fuited  to 
their  conftituttons,  or  more  adapted  to  depoliting. 
their  fpawn.  / 

All  forts  of  fifl),  a  few  of  the  larger  ones  excepted, 
multiply  their  kind,  fome  by  hundreds  and  fome  by 
millions.     There  are  fome  that  bring  forth  their 
young  alive,  and  fome  that  only  produce  eggs  :  the 
former  arc  rather  the  leaft  fruitful :   yet  even  thefe 
are  feen  to  produce  in  great  abundance.     The  vivi- 
parous blenny,  for  inftance,  brings  forth  2  or  300 
at  a  time,  all  alive  and  playing  round   the  parent 
together.    Thofe  who  exclude  their  progeny  in  a 
more  imperfeA  (late,  and  produce  eggs,  which  they 
are  obliged  to  leave  to  chance,  either  on  the  bottom 
at  the  edge  of  the  (hore,  or  floating  on  the  fur- 
face  of  deep  water,  are  all  much  more  prolific ;  and 
feem  to  proportion  their  ftock  to  the  danger  there  is 
cf  its  confumption.     Of  thefe  eggs  thus  depofited, 
icarce  one  in   an  hundred  brings  forth   an  animal : 
they  are  devoured  by  all  the  Icffer  fry  that  frequent 
the  ihores ;  by  aquatic  birds  near  the  margin,  and 
by  the  larger  fi(h  in  deep  water.    Still,  however, 
there  are  enough  for  fupplying  the  deep  with  inha- 
bitants :  and,  notwichftanding  their  own  rapacity, 
and  that  of  the  fowls  of  various  tribes,  the  numbers 
that  cfcape  are  fufiicient  to  relieve  the  wants   of  a 
very  confidcrable  part  of  mankind.  Indeed,  when  we 
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confider  the  numbers  thsit  a  fingle  fi(h  is  caipable  of 
jprodacing,  the  amount  witi  feem  aftonifliing. 

Among  other  writers,  Mr.  Harmer  hath  inveftt- 
gated  this  fubjeft  with  uncommon  attention ;  and 
the  following  table  gives  the  refultof  his  enquiries. 

The  weights  he  ufed  were  avoirdupoife,  and  he 
leclioned  437I  grains  to  an  ounce.  See  Phil. 
TranC  vol.  57,  for  1767,  art.  xxx,  page  280. 


AftraR  of  the  Takle. 


m.  ^'"sht.  ^;lt?' ''-x«'^ 


oz« 
Cam        as 
Cou'fifli 


Flounder  24 
Herring  5 
Lobfter  36 
Mackarel  1 8 
Perch  8 
Pike  56 
Prawn  (127 
Roach  10 
Shrimp  (39 
Smelt  2 
Soal  14 

Tench      40 


203109 

3686760 

1357400 

36960 

21699 

546681 

28323 

49304 

3806 

81586 

6807 

38278 
100362 

383^5^ 


Time* 


4* 
23- 


April 
Dec. 

Mar.  14* 

Oft.  25. 

Aug.  II. 

June  I 8. 

April  5. 

April  25. 

May  12. 

May  2. 

May  3. 

Feb.  21. 

June  13. 

May  28. 


Such  an  amazing  increafe,  if  permitted  to  come 
to  maturity,  would  over-ftock  nature,  and  even  the 
ocean  itfelf  would  not  be  able  to  contain,  much  lefs 
tojprovide  for  the  half  of  its  inhabitants.  But  two 
wile  purpofes  are  anfwered  by  this  amazing  increale; 
it  preferves  the  fpccies  in  the  midft  of  numberlefs 
enemies,  and  fervcs  to  furniih  the  reft  with  a  fufte- 
nance  adapted  to  their  nature. 

All  fifhes,  except  the  whale  kind,  are  entirely  di« 
veiled  of  thofe  parental  folicitudes  which  fo  ftrongly- 
mark  the  manner  of  the  more  pcrfeft  tcrreftrial  ani- 
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mats*  They  have  different  feafons  for  depofiting 
their  fpawn;  fome,  that  live  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean,  arefaid  to  choofe  the  winter  months^  but,  in 
general,  thofe  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  choofe 
the  hotted  months  in  fummer,  and  prefer  fuch  water 
as  is  fomewhat  warmed  by  the  beams  of  the  fun; 
They  then  leave  the  deepeft  parts  of  the  ocean,  tvhich 
are  the  coideft,  and  flioal  round  the  coafts,  or  fwinn 
up  the  frcfli-'water  rivers,  that  are  warm  as  they  are  . 
comparatively  (hallow.  When  they  have  depofited 
their  burdens,  they  then  return  to  their  old  ftations^ 
and  leave  their  progeny  to  fhift  for  themfelves. 

The  fpawn  continues  in  its  egg-ftate  in  fome  fifli 
longer  than  in  others,  and  this  in  proportion  to  die 
animal's  fke.  In  the  falmon  for  inftance,  the  young 
animal  continues  in  the  egg  from  the  beginning  of 
December  till  the  beginning  of  April ;  the  carp  con- 
tinues in  the  egg  not  above  three  weeks;  the  little 
gold  fifli  from  China  is  produced  ftill  quicker. 
Thefe  all,  when  excluded,  at  firft  efcape  by  their 
jninutenefs  and  agility.  They  rife,  fink,  and  turn 
much  readier  than  grown  fifh ;  and  they  can  efcape 
into  very  Ihallow  waters  when  purfued.  But,  with 
all  their  advantages,  fcarce  one  in  a  thoufand  fur- 
vives  the  numerous  perils  of  its  youth.  The  very 
male  and  female  that  have  given  them  birth,  are 
equally  dangerous  and  formidable  with  the  reft, 
forgetting  all  relation  at  their  departure. 

Such  is  the  general  pra&ice  of  thefe  heedlefs 
and  hungry  creatures ;  but  there  are  fome  in  thia 
clafs,  living  in  the  waters,  tliat  are  poffeffed  of  6ner 
organs,  and  higher  fenfations ;  and  have  all  the  ten- 
dernefs  of  birds  and  quadrupeds  for  their  young ; 
that  nurfetheni  with  conftant  care,  and  protedthem 
from  every  injury.  Of  this  clafs  are  the  cetaceous 
tribe,  or  the  fifties  of  the  whale  kind.  There  arc 
others,  though  not  capable  of  nurfing  their  young, 
yet  that  bring  thrm  alive  into  the  world,  and  defend 
them  with  courage  and  aftivity.    Thefe  are  the  car^ 

4t 
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tiUtgjtfiMS  kinds,  orthofe  who  have  grifllcsinftcad  of 
bones.  But  the  fierce  unmindful  tribe  we  have  bcea 
defcribing»  that  leave  their  fpawn  without  any  pro- 
teftion,  are  called  the  ^wous,  or  bony  kinds,  from 
their  bones  refemblihg  the  fliarpnefs  of  thorns. 

Thus  there  are  three  grand  divifions  in  the  fiih 
kind :  the  cetaceousy  the  cartilaginous y  and  thc^/- 
mHS\  all  differing  from  each  other  in  their  confor- 
mation, their  appetites,  in  their  bringing  forth,  and 
in  the  care  of  their  young.  Thcfc  three  great  dif- 
tin&ions  are  not  the  capricious  difference  formed 
by  a  maker  of  fyftems,  but  are  ftrongly  and  firmly 
marked  in  nature.  Thefc  are  the  diftindions  of 
Ariftotle ;  and  they  have  been  adopted  by  mankind 
ever  fince  his  time. 

As  on  land  there  are  fome  orders  of  animals  that 
feem  formed  to  command  the  reft,  with  greater 
powers  and  more  various  inftind^,  fo  in  the  ocean 
there  arc  fifties  which  feem  formed  upon  a  nobler 
plan  than  others,  and  that,  to  their  fifhy  form,  join 
the  appetites  and  the  conformation  of  quadrupeds* 
Thefe  all  are  of  the  cetaceous  kind,  which  are  railed 
as  many  degrees  above  other  fifties  in  their  nature,  as 
they  arc  in  general  in  iheir  fize.  This  tribe  is  com- 
j>ofed  of  the  whale,  and  its  varieties,  of  the  cachalot, 
the  dolphin,  the  grampus,  and  the  porpus.  Thefc 
fifti  never  produce  above  one  young,  or  two  at  the 
moft,  at  a  time ;  and  this  the  female  fuckles  entirely 
in  the  manner  of  quadrupeds ;  her  breafts  being 
placed,  as  in  the  human  kind,  above  the  navel. 

It  is  not  only  upon  land  that  man  hath  exerted 
his  power  of  deftroying  the  larger  tribes  of  quadru-* 
peds;  he  hath  extended  his  efforts  even  in  the 
midft  of  the  ocean;  and  hath  cut  off  numbers  of 
thofe  enormous  animals  that  hafl  poffibly  exiftcd  for 
ages.  We  now  no  longer  hear  of  whales  from  200 
to  250  feet  long,  which  were  often  feen  about  two 
xrenturies  ago.  They  have  all  been  deftroyed  by  the 
ikill  of  mankind,  and  the  fpecies  is  now  dwindled 

into 
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into  a  race  of  diminutive  animals^  from  30  to  80 
feet  long. 

The  northern  feas  of  Spitfbergen  and  Greenland 
were  once  the  region  to  which  the  largeft  of  thefe 
animals  refbrted;  but  fb  great  hath  been  the  deftruc« 
(ion  of  whales  fince  the  r^gn  of  Queen  Elizabeth^ 
that  they  begin  to  grow  thinner  every  yeari  and 
tbofe  that  are  found  there,  feem,  from  their  fize,  - 
hot  come  to  their  full  dimenfions.  The  greateft 
Whales  reibrt  to  places  where  they  have  the  lead  dif- 
turbance }  to  thofe  feas  that  are  on  the  oppofite  fide 
of  the  globe^  near  the  fouth  pole.  In  this  part  of 
the  world,  there  are  ftill  to  be  feen  whales  above 
160  feet  long;  and  perhaps  even  longer  might  be 
found  in  thofe  latitudes  near  the  (buth  pole^  to 
which  we  have  not  as  yet  ventin-ed. 

We  have  feen  that  iilhes  of  the  cetaceous,  kind 
bear  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  quadrupeds  in  their 
conformation  9  thofe  of  the  cartilaginous  kiiKls  are 
more  than  one  remove  feparated  from  them  1  they 
form  the  (bade  that  completes  the  imperceptible 
gradattons  of  nature. 

Cartilaginous  fi(h  may  be  divided^ 

1.  Into  thofe  of  the  fhark  kind,  comprehending 
the  great  white  fhark-^baflcing  ftiark-^blue  (hark-— 
balance  fifli— horned  fifh-^fmooth  horned  filh— 
monk  filh-^og  6ih-^cat  fifh^^fca  fqx-^the  zygaena 
*— the  tope — and  the  porbeagle^  Thefe  are  all  of 
the  fame  nature,  and  differ  more  in  fize  than  in 
figure  or  conformation « 

2.  flat  fi(h,  comprehending  the  torpedo^-tbe 
ikaite — ^the  (harp-nofed  ray — -the  rough  ray— the 
di6mback-«-*and  the  fire  Bare. 

3.  The  Oender  fnake-(haped  kind :  as  Jie  lamprey 
—-the  pride — and  the  pfpe  fifli, 

4*  The  (turgeon  and  its  variety-^he  ifinglals  filh» 
5*  A  variety  of  fi(h  of  different  figures  and  na« 
ewes,  that  do  not  rank  under  the  former  divifions ; 
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«s  the  fun  fiOi — ^the  lump  fifli — the  tetrodon  At 
Tea  fnail — ^the  chimera — ^and  the  filhingfrc^. 

The  third  general  divilion  of  filhea  is  into  dut  of 
the  fpinous  or  bony  kind. 

Or  this  clafs  are  already  known  abore  400  fpecies, 
of  which  the  following  are  a  part^  viz.  die  eel,  tod» 
ling,  hake^  culkj  haddock^  whitings  poHackj  doree^ 
holybuty  falmon,  trout,  herring,  mackarelj  pike^ 
perch^  charr,  mullet,  carp,  (had,  tench,  dace,  roachy 
gudgeon,  pilchard,  fmall  fprat,  tunny,  turbc»r,  plaife, 
ioal,  flounder. 

The  fourth  divifion  confifts  of  the  Hiell  kind,  as 
the  tortoife  or  turtle,  lobfter,  crab,  prawn>  cray-fifli, 
ihrimp,  oyfter^  mufcle,  and  cockle. 

^  Of  the  Fijbtriis. 

The  origin  of  the  ScottMh  herring  fifheries  U  loft 
in  the  obfcurity  of  antiquity*  Boethiua  menckms 
Invcrlochy  at  the  head  of  the  Linnhe  Loch,  having 
been  a  town  of  confiderable  magnitude,  a  feat  of  die 
Scoctifli  Kings  previous  to  the  conqueftof  thePi^l 
and  to  which  both  French  and  Spaniafds  refotted, 
on  account  of  trade,  but  moft  probably  to  purchafe 
herrings  and  falmon.  At  the  fouth  entrance  of  the 
Loch  ftood  the  ancient  Beregonium,  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  largest  town  of  the  wcftem  Caledonians. 

Us  (ituation  was  remarkably  favourable  for  die 
filheries,  being  almoft  furrounded  with  lakes  and  fmall 
bays.  It  flood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunftaff* 
nage,  another  royal  feat,  of  which  a  confiderable  part 
Hill  remains,  but  the  towns  of  Beregonium  and  In* 
vcrlochy  were  totally  deftroyed  by  the  Danes. 
'  It  is  recorded,  in  the  Batavian  annals,  that  the 
Scots  fold  their  herrings  to  the  inhabitants  of  die 
Netherlands  as  early  ns  the  ninth  century.  This 
traffic  laid  the  foundation  of  a  commercial  alliance 
between  both  countries,  which  fubfifted  to  theirtnu^ 
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tual  advantage^  during  many  ^gc%,  but  is  at  prefeni^ 
of  very  little  confequcoce. 

We  have  mentioned  in  the  View  of  the  Empire, 
the  attention  paid  to  this  great  national  concern  in 
lifter  periods^  by  the  Scottiih  mojiarchs  anc^  kgifla- 
ture,  in  order  to  recover  the  iiflieries  pf  the  eafteri^ 
fideof  thekihgdomj  which  the  Dutch  had  long  enr 
groped,  greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rightful 
owners. 

The  frequent  laws  which  were  enaded  in  th^  feign^ 
of  James  III.  IV.  and  V.  dilcover  a  fteady,  determln* 
cd  zeal  for  the  benefit  of  the  native  fubjeftsj  the  fuU 
reftoratioB  of  the  fiiheries,  and  the  fplen,dour  of  the 
kingdom,  and  do  honour  to  th^  memory  of  djiofe  pa- 
triots whom  modern  times  afFeft  to  call  barbarians. 

The  expedition  of  James  V.  to  the  Hebrides  and 
weftern  parts  of  the  highlands,  and  his  afliduity  in 
^ploring  and  founding  the  harbours^  difcoyered  a 
fixed  refblution  in  that  a<f);ive  prince,  to  civilize  the 
inhabitants,  to  promote  the  valuable  fifheries  ac 
their  doors,  and  to  introduce  general  induftry.    His 
death,  at  an  early  period,  and  the  fubfequcnt  r£lt« 
gtous  and  civil  Commotions  in  the  kingdonn,  fruf- 
Vn||Ced  thofe  wife  defi^ns,  and  the  weftern  filheries 
remained  in  their  original   ilate  of  negled.     At 
length,  in  1602,  James  YI.  rcfumed  the  national 
puipofes  which  had  been  thus  chalked  out  by  his 
grandfather.    *'  Three  town$,  (fays  Dr.  Robertfon) 
wluc^  ^ighi(  ^^^  ^  ^  retreat  for  the  induftrious, 
aii4  a  Aurfery  for  arts  and  commerce^  vyere  appointed 
to  l)e  built  in  different  parts  of  the  Highlands; 
one  ip  Cantire,  another  in  Lochaber,  and.  a  third  ia 
the  Ifle  of  Lewis*;  and  in  order  to  driw  the  inba-* 
bitants  th^therj  all  the  privileges  of  the  royal  bo* 
roughs  Vere  to  be  conferred  upon  them.     Finding 
it,  however,  to  be  no  cafy  matter  to  inlpire  the  in* 
habitants  of  thofe  countries  with  the  Iqv^  of  induC- 
iryi  a  refolutian  was  taken  to  plant  among  them 

*  Cam£blctow&9  IovcrlochY|iiowEQriWillianiy  9nd  Strooat^j. 
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colonies  of  people  from  the  more  induftrioos  coun- 
tries.   The  iBrft  experiment  was  made  in  the  Ifle 
of  Lewis;  and  as  it  was  advantageoufly  fituated  for 
the  filhing  trade^  a  /ource  from  which  Scotland  0mgbt 
naturally  to  derive  great  wealthy  the  colony  trans- 
ported thither  was  drawn  out  of  FifCj  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  which  were  well  (killed  in  that  branch  of 
commerce.  But  before  they  had  remained  there  long 
enough  tomanifeft  the  good  effe  As  of  this  inftitution, 
the  Iflanders,  enraged  at  feeing  their  country  occu* 
pied  by  thofe  intruders,  took  arms,  and  furprifing 
them  in  the  night-time,  murdered  fome  of  them^  and 
compelled  the  reft  to  abandon  the  fetdement.    The 
king's  attention  being  fbon  turned  to  other  objects, 
we  hear  no  more  of  3iis  falutary  projefL" 

The  great  objeft  which  engaged  the  king's  atten- 
tion, was  his'  fucceflion, ,  in  1603,  to  the  crown  of 
England,  which  gave  a  fevere  blow  to  the  proi^ 
perity  of  Scodand,  and  improvements  in  that 
country* 

Xhe  Scottilh  fifheries  were,  however,  refumed  by 
Charles  L  of  which  there  are  many  evidences.  ^'  I 
confefs,  fays  Sir  William  Monlbn,  this  fifhing  is  a 
buiine^  I  have  taken  into  confideration.  My  lord 
of  Northampton,  if  he  were  now  living,  was  able  to 
witneis  how  much  it  was  folicited  and  defired  by 
me,  and  no  lefs  wifhed  and  defired  by  his  lordfhip. 
But  by  the  death  of  my  lord,  it  refted  unthought  on 
by  me,  till  the  late  duke  of  Richmond  revived  it,  and 
importuned  me  once  more  to  it.  His  death  in  the 
like  manner  made  it  die,  till  his  majefty  (Charles  I.) 
of  late,  out  of  his  princely  care  for  the  good  of  his 
loving  fubjedts,  for  the  renown  of  his  kingdoms,  and 
dcfire  of  the  unity  and  equal  benefit  of  his  two 
realms  of  England  and  Scotland,  took  more  than  an 
ordinary  care  how  to  efFeft  it,  well  becoming  fo  be- 
nign and  blcfled  a  prince." 

I'have  been  favoured  with  a  manufcript  copy  of  a 
commiffionof  that  monarch,  relative  to  a  committee 
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for  the  fiiherics,  which  begins  thus  ;  ^^  Our  Sbvereign 
Lord  ordains  a  commiflion  to  be  expede  under 
hi3  nugefty's  great  (eal  of  the  kingdom  of  Scot-» 
landy  malung  mention^  that  whereas  his  majefty  bf 
his  two  ieveral  charters^  under  the  great  feal  of  his 
kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  England,  refpeftivelf^ 
hath  ordained  an  aflbciation  to  be  of  both  the  faid 
kingdoms,  comprehending  Ireland  under  the  faid 
kingdom  of  England,  for  a  general  fifhing  within  the 
haill  feas  and  coafb  of  his  majefty's  kingdbms,  except 
fuch  as  are  referved  in  the  faid  feveral  charters ;  and 
for  the  government  t)f  the  faid  aflTociation,  hath  or* 
<l^ned,  that  there  Ihould  be  a  (landing  committee 
chofen  and  nominated  by  his  majefty,  and  his  fuccef- 
forsfiom  time  to  time,  of  equal  number  of  both  the 
faid  kingdoms,  comprehending  Ireland  under  the 
kingdom  of  England  as  faid  is,  whereof  the  one  half 
&aU  be  Scotfmen,  and  the  other  to  be  Englifli  and 
Iriih.  And  his  majefty  being  perfectly  informed  of 
the  ftability  and  good  affeffcion  of  hi},  majefty's  fub^ 
jeds  of  either  of  the  faid  kingdoms  after  fpecifiedi^ 
to  undergo  the  charge  of  the  faid  general  committee 
for  the  fifliing ;  therefore  his  majefty  hath  given,  at^d 
by  thefe  prefents  gives  full  power  and  commiffion  tQ 
the  faid  perfons  after  following,  &c."  Signed 
Thomas  Hope, 

Several  perfons  of  diftihdion  embarHed  in  the  dc^ 
fign,  which  the  king  honoured  with  his  patronage^ 
and  encouraged  by  his  bounty*  He  alfo  ordered 
Lent  to  be  more  ftriftly  obferved ;  prohibited  the 
importation  of  filh  taken  by  foreigners ;  and  agreed 
to  purchafe  from  thp  company  his  naval  ftores^  and 
the  filh  for  his  fleets.  Thus  the  Tchemc  of  eftab- 
lifliing  a  fi|hcry  in  the  Hebrides  beg^n  to  affume  a 
favourable^  afpeft ;  but  all  the  hopes  of  the  adven* 
turcrs  ^cre  fruftrated  by  the  breaking  out;  of  the 
civil  wars,  and  the  very  tragical  death  of  their  ge- 
nerous bencfa&or.  The  company  had  built  tw6 
ftorc'hpufes  or  magazines;  one  Qn  the  fmall  Ifland 
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of  Hcrmctra,  on  the  north  fide  of  North  Uifti  and 
the  other  upon  a  fmall  ifland  in  Loch  Madie,  a  ce«^ 
lebrated  bay  of  the  above  mentioned  N<irth  Uift.  * 
Martin,  who  vifited  the  Hebrides  in  the  reign  of 
(!^een  Anne,  faw  the  foundations  of  thofe  houfes, 
slnd  was  informed  by  the  natives,  chat  Charles  L  had 
a  (hare  in  the  fifliery  upon  their  coafts. 

De  Witt,  in  his  book  called  The  Iniereft  of  Holland^ 
fays,  ^'  That  when  England  had  fet  on  foot  a  herring 
fiihery,  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I.  and  had  taken 
their  herrings  at  one  and  the  fame  time  and  place 
with  the  Hollanders,  and  fent  them  to  Dantzick, 
in  the  years  1637  and  1638,  the  Dutch  herrings 
were  there  apptoved  as  good  i  but  the  Englifh  her- 
rings, to  the  very  laft  barrel,  were  edeemed  naught." 
It  appeared,  upon  a  fubfcquent  enquiry,  that  the 
company  had  iuftained  fundry  lofles  and  wrongs  by 
their  fervants,  throughout  the  whole  bufincfs. 

In  1654,  a  number  of  perfons  of  diftinftidn  ih 
London,  feemed  earncftly  to  fct  about  the  herring 
fifliery  i  and  for  their  encouragement,  the  Englifli 
commonwealth  granted  them  an  exemption  from  the 
duties  on  faltj  and  on  naval  (lores,  to  be  ufed  in  their 
laid  fifhery.  Colleftions  werf  likewife  made  at  Lon^ 
^on,  and  other  parts,  toward  the  ere£ting  of  wharfs, 
docks,  and  ftore-houfes  \  and  for  the  purchafing  of 

¥puhd  for  the  making  and  tanning  of  their  net&. 
he  attempt  being  frullratcd  through  Cromwell's 
pfurpation,  nothing  was  done  except  the  deftroying 
the  old  fortification  at  Stronoway,  in  the  Ifland  of 
Lewis^ .  by  Cromwell,  and  his  building  another  to 
bridle  the  inhabitants,  who,  notwithstanding  this 
precaution,  cut  off  his  garriibn  to  a  man. 

Jn  1661,,  Charles  II.  the  duke  of  York,  lord 
Clarendon,  and  other  perfons  of  rank  or  fortune, 
refumed  the  buGncIs  of  the  northern  fiflieries  with 
jgreater  yigour  than  any  of  their  predeceffors.  For 
this  purpofe  the  moft  falutary  laws  were  enaAed  by 
the  parliaments  of  England  and  Scotland,  in  virtue 
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0f  which,  all  fnftterials  ufed  itii  cm*  depending  upon, 
che  fiflieriesj  were  exempted  from  all  duties^  ex^ifes^ 
or  itnpofts  Whatever.  In  England,  the  cooipanf 
were  authorifed  to  fet  up  ^  lottery,  and  to  have  a  vo- 
luntary coUedion  in  all  pariih  churches  s  houfes 
of  eotertainnrient,  as  taverns,  inns,  ale-houfes,  were 
to  take  one  or  more  barrels  of  herrings,  at  the  ftated 
price  of  thirty  ihillings  per  barrel  *j  alfo  twoifttil* 
lings  and  fix-pence  per  barrel  was  to  be  paid  to  the^ 
ftock  of  this  company  on  all  imported  filh  taken  by 
foreigners. 

Some  Dutch  families  were  alfo  invited,  or  per- 
mitted,  to  fettle  at  Stronaway ;  the  hetrings  cured 
by  the  royal  EngliOi  company  gave  general  fatif- 
TaftioQ,  and,  as  mentioned  above,  brought  a  high 
price  for*thofe  days.  Every  circu(nftance  attending 
:thi8,new  eftabliOiment  feemed  to  be  the  fefuk  of  a 
judicious  plan,  and  thorough  knowledge  tsf  the  bju- 
finds,  when,  unfortunately,  the  neceOltiesofthe  king 
obliged  him  to  withdraw  his  fubfo^iption  or  bounty, 
which  gave  fwh  vmbrage  to  the  parties  concerned, 
.chat  they  foon  after  diflblved, 

In  1677,  ^  ^^^  roy^l  company  was  eftabliihed  in 
£ngland|  at  the  hea4  of  which  was  the  duke  of 
York,  the  earl  of  Derby,  2^c.    9c&des  all  the  pri* 

*  A  higher  jprice  than  is  paid  for  Scotch  h^rrJugs  at  prel^ent  in 
London*  A  nmilar  hyt  at  this  time  would  probablr  confume 
ioo/x>o  barrtb  anrniallj.  l\  might  extend  over  the  whole  ifland, 
tocutdsng  colEBe4ioQ&8,  which  are  now  becota^e  tavemt.  *^  And»"  ia^a 
a  ^my  fenfible  writcr»  ^f  fq  the  end  tha^  an  undertaking  of  tuc^  im* 
portant  concern  to.  the  nation  ftiould  not  mifcarryi  \yc  d^  not  fee 
the  unreafonablenefsy  if  every  perfon  who  rents  a  houfe  of  ptt 
^Qura,  (honld  b,c  obliged,  by  ad^  of  pariiamtrnt,  to  take  oi^e  t^arrd 
«r£  Bntifli  herrings,  sit  mA  tyay  year»  for  their  family  coaftunp* 
tioai  and  thofip  who  inhabited  houfes  tba|  were  highcf  rented,  to 
be  obKgcd  to  t^ke  two  Wrcls,'' &c. 

A  well  cured  lalt  herring  is  an  excellent  rclifh,  ZP^jX  is  pkafing  to 
hear,  that  they  are  coming  into  t^eat  fome  of  tlie  higheft  iables  $ 
-fcrut  it  is  the  working  A^opk  whp  would  become  the  brincipiJcoa- 
fuoicn*  Herring^  iund  potatoes  are  the  DiincipRl  food  of  the  ocota 
and  In(h  workmen,  wbo,  by  means  of  fuch  cheap  living,  enable 
their  maftcrt  to  uadcffeH-thc  En^Utti  manuiaduren^  * 
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vilcges  which  former  companies  had  enjoyed,  the 
I^ing  granted  this  new  company  a  perpetuity^  widi 
power  to  purchafe  lands;  and  alfo  twenty  poimda 
to  be  paid  them  annually,  out  of  the  cuftoms  of  the 
port  of  London,  fwr  every  degger  er  hufs  they  flKmld 
build  and  fend  out  for  fcven  years  to  come*  A  ftock. 
of  iOj98oU  was  immediately  advanced,  and  after-- 
wards  1600I.  more.  This  fmall  capita)  was  looa 
exhaufted  in  purchafing  and  fitting  out  bufles, 
with  other  incidental  expences.  The  company  made, 
however,  a  fuccefsful  beginning ;  and  one  of  their 
buflfes  or  doners  adually  took  and  brought  home 
32,000  cod- fill ;  other  ve&ls  had  alfo  a  favourable 
fifhcry. 

Such  promifing  beginnings  might  have  excited 
frefli  fubfcriptions,  when  an  unforefeen  evept  ruined 
the  whole  defign.  Moft  of  the  bufles  had  been  builc 
in  Holland,  and  manned  with  Dutchmeh ;  on  which 
pretence,  the  French,  who  were  then  at  war  widi 
Holland,  feized  fix  out  of  (even  veflbls,  with  their 
cargoes  and  fifliing  tackle,  and  the  company  being 
now  in  debt,  fold,  in  1680,  the  remaining  ftores,  &c. 
A  number  of  ffentlemen  and  merchants  raifed  a  new 
fubfcriptioh  oT 6o,oool«  under  the  privileges  and  im« 
miinities  of  the  former  charter.  This  attemptallb 
came  to  nothing,  owing  to  the  death  of  the  king,  and 
the  troubles  of  the  fubkqucnt  reign. 

Soon  after  the  revolution,  this  bufinefs  was  again 
refumed,  and  upon  a  more  extenfivc  fcale,  the  pro* 
pofed  capital  being  300,000!.  of  which  ioo,oooI. 
was  to  have  been  raifccj  by  the  furviving  patentees, 
or  their  fucceflfors,  and  aop,oooL  by  new  fubfcribers. 
Copies  of  the  letters  patent,  the  conftimtion  of  the 
company,  and  terms  of  fubfcription,  were  lodged  at 
fundry  places  in  London  and  Weftminfter,  for  the 
perufal  of  the  public,  while  the  fubfcripcion  was  fil- 
ling. It  is  probable,  that  King  William's  partiality 
to  the  Dutch  fiifaeries,  the  fiicceeding  war,  or  both 
of  ^efe  circuoiftances,  frpfiratcd  this  new  attempt 
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of  which  we  have  no  further  account  in  the  annals 
of  that  reign. 

The  Scottifli  parliament  had  alfo^  during  the 
three  laft  reigns»  pafled  fundry  aAs  for  erecting  cooi- 
panics  and  promoting  the  fifheriess  but  the  inttftine 
commotions  pf  chat  country,  and  the  great  exertions 
which  were  made  for  the  Darien  eftabliflhment,  en- 
feebled all  other"  attempts^  whether  coUeftively^  or 
by  individuals,  within  that  kingdom. 

In  17499  his  late  majefty  having,  at  the  opening 
of  the  parliament,  warmly  recommended  the  im^ 
provement  of  the  iRIheries ;  the  houfe  of  commons 
appointed  a  committee  to*  enquire  into  the  ftate  of 
the  herring  and  white  fiiheries,  and  to  conlider  of 
the  moft  probable  means  of  extending  the  fame. 

All  ranks  were  elevated  with  an  idea  of  the  bound- 
lefa  riches  that  would  flow  into  the  kingdom  from 
this  fource.  A  body  of  men  were  incorporated  for 
twenty -one  years,  by  the  name  of  The  Society  $/  the 
Free  Britijb  Fifbetyy  and  impowered  to  raife  a  capitd 
ftock  of  500,0001.  Every  encouragement  was  held 
out  by  government,  both  to  the  fociety  and  to  indir 
▼iduals,  who  might  embark  10  this  national  bufinefs^ 
A  bounty  of  thirty-fix  fhillings  per  ton  was  to  be 
paid  annu^ly  out  of  the  cuftoms,  for  fourteen  years^ 
to  the  owners  of  all  decked  veflels  or  bufles,  from  2Q 
to  80  tons  burthen,  which  ihould  be  built  after  the 
commencement  of  the  aA,  for  the  ufe  of,  and  fitted 
out  and  employed  in  the  faid  fiiheries,  whether  by 
the  fociet/or  any  other  perfbns.  At  the  fame  time 
numerous  pamphlets  and  news-paper  efiays  came 
forth,  all  pretending  to  elucidate  the  fubjedl,  and  to 
convince  the  public  with  what  facility  the  herring 
fiiheries  might  be  transferred  from  Dutch  to  Britilh 
bands. 

This  proved,  however,  a  more  arduous  talk  than 
had  been  forefeen  by  fuperficial  fpeculators.  The 
Dutch  were  frugal  in  their  expenditures  and  living, 
perfedl:  mailers  of  the  arts  of  fiihing  and  curing. 
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which  the7  had  carried  to  the  greateft  height  and 
perfedion.  They  were  in  full  poffeflSon  of  the  £u« 
rq>can  markets,  a  trifling  rivalfhip  from  Scotland 
and  Yarmouth  excepted,  and  their  fifli,  whether  de- 
ferving  or  otherwife,  had  the  reputation  of  fuperior 
qualities  to  all  others  taken  in  our  feas. 

With  fuch  advantagesi  the  Dutch  not  only  main- 
tained their  ground  agatnft  this  formidable  company, 
but  had  alfo  the  pleafure  of  feeing  the  capital  gra* 
dually  finking^  without  having  procured  an  adequate 
iietum  to  the  fubfcribers,  notwithftanding  variooa 
aids  and  eflTorts  of  government  from  time  to  time 
in  their  favour,  particularly  in  1 757,  when  an  $d^ 
mnce  of  twenty  Ihillings  per  ton  was  added  to^  the 
bounty  •. 

Such  hath  been  the  fate  o/all  the  foirited  eSbrts  of 
the  Scottifih  and  Britifli  governments  for  thefe  laft  four 
iiundred  years,  to  recover  the  filheries  from  the 
liands  of  foreigners;  and  if  ever  this  national  objcft 
SihaU  be  accemplifiied,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  it 
will  be  folely  owing  to  the  encouragements  given, 
•not  to  chartered  companies,  but  individual  adven* 
turers,  and  the  abilities  of  thofe  adventurers  to  per^ 
ievere  in  that  bulincfs  againft  all  the  accidents,  dif* 
couragements,  and  misfortunes  which  attoiid  it,  both 
in  the  capture,  and  the  fale  of  the  fifti.  Even  the  fru- 
gal Dutch,  who  have  reduced  all  the  branches  of  the 
^flierifs  into  a  regular  fyftem,  founded  upon  long 
experience^  judged  it  neceflary,  after  repeated  at- 
tempts in  favour  of  (bcieties,  to  relinquiih  that  mode, 
and  to  dired  their  attention  Indifcriminately  to  the 
ii(beries  in  general.  This  is  alfo  the  praflice  of  all 
other  ftates  whofc  fubjefts  embark  therein.  They 
arc  encouraged  by  bounties,  excluGve  privileges  and 
exemption;,  fuited  to  the  various  cafe^  and  circum* 
ftances  of  their  refped^ye  fituacions. 

*  A  perfon  of  Tcry  rcfpedablc  cbaraftcr  told  ine>  tkat,  from  a 
private  conyerfation  which  he  accidentally  overheard,  he  fiifpcdted 
Uit  bribery  migbt  be  Included  among  the*caufct  of  the  fiulure  ia 
|hit£lhcry.  .  7 
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Migralion  of  the  Herrings. 

THERE  art  fomc  fifties,  as  the  herring,  cod-filhy 
haddock,  whitings  mackarel,  tunny,  and  pilchard^ 
chat  Ttizj  be  called  fi(h  of  paOage,  and  bear  a  ftrong 
analogy  to  birds  of  palTage,  both  from  their  focial 
difpofition,  and  the  immenficy  of  their  numbers, 
Oth^  fifti  Kve  in  our  vicinity,  and  refide  on  our 
toafts  all  the  year  round ;  or  keep  in  the  depths  of 
the  ocean,  and  are  but  feldom  feen :  but  thefe,  at 
ftated  (eafons,  vifit  the  more  fouthem  ihores  with* 
regular  certainty,  generally  returning  the  fame  week 
10  the  fucceeding  year,  and  often  the  fame  day. 

The  herrings  are  found,  in  the  greatcft  abundance, 
in  thehigheft  ndrthern  latitudes  within  the  ardticcir- 
klc*  In  thofe  inacceffible  fcas,-that  are  covered  with 
ice  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  the  herring  find 
a  quiet  and  fure  retreat  from  all  their  numerous  ene- 
inies :  there  neither  man,  nor  their  ftill  more  deftruc- 
tive  enemy,  the  fun-H(h,  or  the  cachalot,  the  mo^ 
Voracious  of  the  whale  kind,  dares  to  purfue  them. 

The  great  colony  of  herring  fcts  out  frbm  the 
icy  fea  about  the  middle  of  winter,  compofed  of 
fuch  numbers  as  to  exceed  the  powers  of  imagina- 
tion ;  but  they  no  fooner  leave  their  retreats,  than 
tnillions  of  enemies  appear  to  thin  their  fquadrons. 
The  fun-fi(h,  and  the  cachalot  devour  hundreds  at  a 
time ;  the  porpus,  the  grampus,  the  Ihark,  cod* 
iilh,  haddocks,  pollacks,  and  the  whole  numerous 
tribe  of  dogrfiih  find  them  an  eafy  prey,  and  defift 
from  making  war  upon  each  orhcr :  but  ftill  more 
the  unnumbered  flocks  of  fea  fowl,  that  chiefly  inha- 
bit near  the  pole,  watch  the  outfet  of  their  dangerous 
migration,  and  fpread  cxtenfive  ruin. 

In  this  exigence,  the  dcfcncclcfs  emigrants  find  no 
other  fafety  but  by  crowding  clofer  together,  like 
ibeep  when  frightened,  and  leaving  to  the  outnrioft 
bands  the  danger  of  being  firft  devoured.  The 
main  body  begins  ai  a  certain  Utitudf  co^leparatit 
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into  two  great  divifionSi  one  of  which  mores  to  the 
weft,  and  pours  down  along  the  coafts  of  America, 
as  far  ibuth  as  Carolina,  and  are  fo  numerous  in  the 
Chelapeak  bay,  as  to  become  a  nuifance  to  the 
ihores.    The  other  divifion  takes  a  more  eaftera 
dire<ftioo,  towards  Europe,  and  falls  in  with  the 
great  ifland  of  Iceland   about   the  beginning  of 
M^ch^   upon  their   arrival  on  that  coaft,   their 
phalanx,  whiqb  hath  already  fuffered  confiderable 
diminutionSf  is  neverthelefs  found  to  be  of  amaziag 
extent,  depths  and  clofenefs,  occupying  a  furface 
equal  to  the  dimenGons  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire* 
land,  but  fubdi vided  into  columns  of  five  or  fix  miles 
in  length,  and  three  or  four  in  breadth,  each  linp 
or  cqlumn  being  led,  according  to  the  idea  of  fiflit 
ermen,  by  herrings  of  more  than  ordinary  fii^e.    The 
herrings  fwim  near  the  furface,  inking  now  and 
then  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.    The  fore-runners 
of  thofe    who  vifit  the   Britilh  kingdoms   appear 
off*  Shetland  in  April  or  May,  and  the  grand  thody 
begins  to  be  perceived  in  June.    Then*  approach 
is  known  to  the  fiihers  by  a  fnciall  rippling  of  the 
wacer^  the  refledion  of  their  brilliancy,  and  the  num« 
ber  of  folan  geefe^  or  gannets,  and  other  aerial  per* 
fecutQrs,  who  feaft  richly  upon  this  offered  bounty  ; 
and  who,    with  the  marine  attendants,  may  be  ^ 
concurrent  caufe  of  driving  the  Ihoals  into  bnys  and 
creeks.    Here  new  enemies  await  thcfe  Hcavenr 
dircfted  Grangers.    Whole  fleets  of  Putch,  French^ 
Flemifh,  PruiHan,  and  D^nifli  veflels,  withal  the 
apparatus  of  nettings  are  in  readinefs  on  a  fixed  day, 
to  drag  the   ocean,    thereby  fnatching    from  the 
ihoals,  not  hundreds,  but  hundreds  oF  (houfands, 
every  night  from  June  till  September. 
.    The  Shedand  iflands,  where  the  herrings  meet 
with  the  fiift  interruption  in  their  progrefs  fouthr 
wards,  lie  at  the  diftance  of  loo  miles  due  northT 
from  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  and  extend  almoft 
i  degree  in  length*    Though  thcfe  iQands  breal^, 
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mod  feparate  die  grand  bcxly  of  the  herrings  into 
two  parts,  thefe  wanderers  ftill  continue  their  courfe 
to  the  fouthward;  one  divilion  proceeds  along  the 
eaft  fide  of  Britain,  pays  its  tribute  to  the  Orkneys, 
the  Murray  Firth,  the  coafk  of  Aberdeen,  Angus, 
and  Fife ;  the  great  river  Forth,  the  coaft  of  Scar« 
borough,  and  particularly  the  far  projecting  land  at 
Tarmouth,  the  ancient  and  only  mart  of*  herrings 
in  England,  where  they  appear  in  Oftober,  and  are 
found  in  confiderable  quantities  till  Chriftmas.  Du- 
ring this  ieafbn  they  fend  a  confiderable  fupply  to 
die  London  market ;  and  paffing  down  the  channel, 
they  jpay  a  flight  vifit  to  the  north  coaft  of  France, 
but  fo  ezhaufted  and  impoyerilbed,  that  they  are 
very  improj)er  for  commercial  purpofes,  though 
ibmetimes  cured  for  exportation. 

The  other  brigade  take  their  courfe  from  the 
Shedand  iflands,  along  the  weft  fide  of  Britain,  and 
are  obferved  to  be  laiger  and  fatter  than  thofe  on 
the  eaft  fide.  After  paffing  the  Shedand  and  the 
Orkney  ifles,  they  crowd  in  amazing  quantities 
into  the  lakes,  bays,  and  narrow  channels  of  the 
Ihires  of  Sutherland,  Rofs  and  Invernefs;  which, 
with  the  Hebride  ifles,  efpecially  the  Long  Ifland, 
compofe  the  greateft  llationary  herring  ^ery  in 
Britain,  that  upon  the  coaft  of  Shetland  excepted* 
Somednies,  as  in  1784,  this  flioal,  in  its  foutbera 
progrefs,  edges  clofe  upon  the  exteniive  coaft  of  Ar- 
gylefliire ;  fills  every  bay  and  creek  ;  vifits,  in 
fmall  detachments,  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  Lochfine, 
and  other  lakes  within  the  entrance  of  that  river ;  the 
coaft  of  Airfliire,  and  of  Galloway,  to  the  head  of  the 
Solway  Finh.  Having  performed  this  friendly  office 
to  the  weftern  fliores  of  Scotland,  the  flioal  prpceeds 
towards  the  north  of  Ireland ;  where,  meeting  with  a 
fecond  interruption,  they  are  again  divided'  into  two 
brigades  i  one  flioal  pafTes  down  the  Irifli  channel, 
▼ifics  the  Ifle  of  Man,  and  affords  an  occafional  fup- 
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ply  to  the  eaft  coaft  of  Irelahd,  and  the  weft  coaft  of 
England^  as  fisir  as  the  Briftol  Channel.  The  other 
ihoal  fkirts  along  the  weft  coaft  of  Ireland^  where  af« 
ter  vifiting  the  takes  of  Donnegal^  it  gradually  di(ap« 
pears^  and  is  finally  loft  in  the  immenflty  of  the 
Atlant^ic.  So  bountiful  is  Providence  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Britifh  iOea  in  one  article  of  food  only* 

"  Were  we  inclined,  lays  a  well-known  writer, 
to  conGder  this  panial  migration  pf  the  herring  in 
a  rnoral  light,  we  might  refledt  with  veneration  and 
awe  on  the  mighty  power  which  originally  imprefied 
pn  this  moft  ufeful  body  of  his  creatures  the  inftinft 
^at  direfts  and  points  out  the  courfe,  that  blef» 
fea  and  enriches  thefe  iflands,  which  caules  them  at 
certain  and  invariable  times  to  quit  the  vaft  polar 
deeps,  and  offer  themfclves  to  our  expeftiiig  fleets. 
That  benevolent  Being  has  never,  from  the  eaiiieft 
records,  been  once  known  to  withdraw  his  blefling 
from  the  whole,  though  he  pften  thinks  proper  to 
deny  it  to  particulars ;  yet  this  partial  failure  (for 
which  we  fee  no  natural  reaibn)  fhould  fill  us  with 
the  moft  exalted  and  grateful  fenfe  of  his  provi- 
dence, for  impreSing  fo  invariable  and  general  an 
inftindk  on  thefe  fifh  towards  a  fouthward  migration^ 
when  the  whole  is  to  be  benefited,  and  to  withdraw 
it  only  when  a  minute  part  is  to  lufter. 

««  This  imprcffion  was  given  them,  that  they 
might  remove  for  the  fake  of  depofiting  their  fpawf 
in  warmer  feas,  that  would  mature  and  vivify  it 
more  afiuredly  than  thofe  of  the  frigid  zone^  It  is 
not  from  defeft  of  food  that  they  fet  themfclves  in 
motion,  for  they  come  to  us  full  of  h%  and  oa 
their  return  are  almoft  univerfally  obferved  to  be 
lean  and  mifcrable.  What  their  food  is  near  the 
pole,  ire  are  not  yet  informed;  but  in  our  feas  they 
feed  much  on  the  onifcus  marinusy  a  cruftaceous  in- 
feft,  and  fometimes  on  their  own  fry.  . 

/«  They  arc  in  full  roe  to  the  end  of  June,  and 
continue  in  perfection  till  the  beginning  of  winter^ 
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when  they  begin  to  depofit  their  fpawn.  Thou^ 
we  hare  no  particular  authority  far  it^  yet  as  very 
few  young  herrings  are  found  in  our  feas  during 
the  winter,  it  ieems  inoft  certain  that  they  muft  re« 
turn  to  thetr  parental  haunts  beneath  the  ice,  to  re* 
p»r  the  vaft  deftruAion  of  their  race  during  fum- 
mer,  by  men,  fowl,  and  fifli/* 

Review  of  the  Herring  Fijberies. 

The  whole  coaft  of  Scotland  may  be  ccMifidered 
as  one  continued  fiAiery,  diftinguiihed,  however,  by 
various  names : 

I.  The  Shetland,  or  Northern  Fifliery. 

%.  That  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  kingdom,  from  the 
Pentland  Firth  to  Berwic. 

3.  The  weftern,  or  Hebride  Fiihery. 

The  Shetland^  or  Northern  Fijhery. 

The  Shetland  Ifles  are  fituated  between  60  and 
6i  degrees  of  north  latitude,  about  one  degree  north 
irom  the  Orkney  Ifles,  100  miles  from  the  main-* 
land  of  Scotland,  and  nearly  the  fame  diftance 
from  the  coaft  of  Norway.  Of  thefe  iflands  forty«- 
fix  are  inhabited,  belidcs  a  number  of.  leflferonca* 
wfckh  aflbrd  a  little  grafs,  and  are  called  holms ; 
others  are  mere  rocks,  the  refidence  of  voracious 
lea  fowls,  which,  tike  the  human,  fpecies,  refoft 
hither  after  the  herrings  and  other  fi(hes  that  abound 
on  thefe  (hores.  The  principal  ifland  of  this  divi- 
fion  is  called  Mainland;  and  it  extends  about  0xty 
fniles  from  ncfrth  to  fouth,  is  in  general  very  nar-> 
«)W,  and  much .  intcrfcftcd  with  bogs  or  open- 
ings, fome  of  which  penetrate  aimoft  from  fide  to 
fide.  The  furface  of  thefe  iflands  is  rock,  or  mofs, 
vnd  in  the  valleys,  a  fcanty  portion  of  clay  (oil, 
which  produces  fmall  crops  of  barley  and  bla^k  oats. 
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but  very  unequal  to  the  wants  of  aopoc  inbabi* 
tants,  who  in  bad  feafons  experience  all  the  diftii^f- 
fes  of  poveny,  and  famine.  Nature^  however^  bat 
been  more  liberal  to  their  Ihores,  not  only  in  bcr« 
rings^  but  in  various  fpecies  of  wUte  fifh,  die  coa«» 
ftant  attendants  of  the  herrings  in  their  annual  tm-^ 
grations  from  north  to  fouth. 

The  principal  town  on  thefe  iflands  is  called 
Lerwic,  fituated  Upon  a  narrow  channel  of  the 
mainland^  called  Brafla  Sound.  Here  the  Dutch 
and  other  foreigners  refort  to  the  fiflieries  at  the 
appointed  feafons^  where  Lerwic  hath  all  the  ap* 
pearance  of  a  continued  market  or  fair, 

yfe  have,  in  the  annals  of  ScotUnd,  traced  the 
origin  of  the  Dutch  fiflieries  on  the  Ihores  of  that 
kingdom,  which  have  proved  fo  beneficial  to  the 
latter,  that  the  relation  thereof  would  be  confidcred 
as  fabulous  or  chimerical,  were  it  not  fully  authcn* 
ticated  by  the  joint  teftimony  of  Dutch  and  Britifli 
writers,  as  well  as  by  the  ftatutes  and  archives  of 
both  countries. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  relates.  That,  in  1603^  ^^ 
Ducch  fold  to  different  nations  as  many  herrings  as 
amounted  .to  i,759,oooh  That,  in  1615,  they  at 
once  fent  out  2000  bulTes,  and  empl(^ed  m  them 
j7,ooo  fifliermen.  That,  in  16 18,  they  fent  oat 
3000  .bulTes,  with  501000  men,  to  tsike  the  herril^ 
and  9000  more  veflels  to  tranfport  and  fell  the  fiw  9 
which,  by  fea  and  land,  employed  1^0,000  men,  be* 
fides  tbofe  firft-^mentioned.  All  this  wealthy  fays  be^ 
was  gotten  on  our  coafts ;  while  our  attention  was 
taken  up  in  a  diftant  whale  filhery^ 

Sir  William  Monfon,  after  taking  a  review  pf  the 
great  commerce  carried  on  by  the  Ducch,  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  which  he  afcribes  chiefly  to  their 
fiflieries,  proceeds  thus  :  ^'  There  needs  no  repetidon 
of  any  former  relation ;  for  truth  has  fpoke  it,  which 
is  fo  glorious  of  herfelf,  that  it.  needs  no.  flia<}e  to 
give  it  better  glofs:  in  what  follows  I  will  dcmon- 

llratc 
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ttnts  by  the  particular  proceedings  of  the  Hollanders 
ia  their  pinks  and .  buffes^  what  certain  gain  thejr* 
yearly  raife  out  of  them  ;  and  when  experience^  the 
mother  of  knowledge,  (hall  make  it  appartot  to  you, 
I  hope  you  will  remembe;r  what  you  are^  and  how 
eafy  you  may  make  yourielf  and  country  by  it. 

**  From  the  Texel  in  Holland  to  Brafoun^l  in  Shet- 
land, an  ifland  belonging  to  his  majdfty's  ciominions- 
in  Scotland,  is  two  hundred  thirty  and  odd  leagues, 
whither  th«"erefort  th^  22d  or  23d  of  June.well  nigh 
200Q  fifliing  yefiels.  The  24ch  they  pur  to  fea^  being 
prohibited  till  that  day,  and  a  penalty  upon  the 
breaker  thereof,  holding  the  herrings  till  then  unfea* 
fonable  to  fait,  for  their  fatnefi. 

**  Every  one  of  thefe  Vcflels  that  day  direfts  ita 
courfe  to  fidd  out  the  (hoal  of  herrings,  like  a  hound 
that  purfues  the. head  of  a  deer  in  hunting  :  when 
they  have  ^den  their  buflfes,  which  is  fooner  or  Iater> 
as  they  find  the  flioal  of  herrings,  they  prefently  re- 
turn home  for  Holland,  and  leave  their  herrings 
alhore  to  be  there  repacked,  and  from  thence  inune«* 
diately  to  be  fent  into  the  Sound  (the  Baltic),  where 
they  receive  them  for  a  great  dainty. 

-*«  The  buffes  having  thus  difcurthened  themfelves 
in  Holland,  once  more  furniOied  with  vi^hials,  cafks, 
and  fait,  they  repair  to  fea  to  look  out  the  flioal  they 
had  formerly  left ;  and  then  finding  them, .  and  filhng 
rfaem  once  again  ^  they  do  a^  they  did  before,  return 
to  Holland, 

*'  Nor  thus  ceafing,  the  third  time  they  repair  to 
the  (hoal,  as  aforef^d  ;  and  in  their  three  fifhings^ 
computing  with  the  leaft,  they  take  to  the  number  of 
100  lafts  of  herrings,  which  being  valued  at  tea 
pounds  the  laft,  which  is  not  feventeen  fliillings  si 
barrel^  will  amount  to  iooq  pounds  fterling  each 
Oiip. 

M  '^  Many 
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^^  Many  times  this  fiihiftg  fleet  is  attended  witfacer* 
^n  vcflels  called  yawgers^  tvliich  carry  falt^  caiks,  and 
vi^hials,  to  truck  with  the  bufles  for  their  herrings^ 
and  carry  them  diredly  into  the  Sounds  without  re« 
turning  into  Holland ;  for  it  is  a  matter  of  great  oan-^ 
fequence  and  gain,  to  bring  the  6x&:  herrings  into*' 
the  Sound  ;  for  there  they  are  efteemed  as  paitridges 
with  us,  at  their  firft  coming  ;  but  now  of  late  years 
the  Hollanders  are  prohibited  by  the  date,  canying 
or  trucking  away  their  herrings,  till  they  firft  land 
them  in  Holland ;  Which  will  prove  the  more  com« 
modioustous.*' 

•  Sir  William  proceeds  next,  to  ftate  theexpence  of 
a  bufs  of  feventy  tons  firom  the  ftocks,  with  the  price 
of  her  nets,  tackling,  fait,  victuals,  caiks,  men's  wages, 
and  other  particulars :  likewife  of  a  pink  of  forqf 
tons,  for  the  white  fiftiery .  He  alfo  draws  a  compa- 
rifon  between  the  Weft  India  trade  and  die  Bridfh 
filheries,  wherein  he  ufes  various  arguments  to  prove 
that  the  latter  branch  is,  upon  the  whc^e,  more  im- 
portant than  tht  former,  and  merits  the  firft  atten- 
tion  of  the  Britilh  government.  **  You  will  wonder/* 
fays  he,  *'  being  born  a  fuhgeft  of  England,  and  caft- 
ing  your  eyes  upon  the  gainful  foil  ot  the  land,  diat 
you  never  conceived  what  the  fea  afforded :  I  confefs 
it  were  impoffible  for  you  to  live  in  that  ignorance, 
if  it  did  not  appear  by  the  enfuing  difcourfe,  how 
you,  your  country,  and  efpecially  the  princes  of  thcfe 
realms,  have  been  abufed,  and  the  profit  thereof  con- 
cealed. 

**  What  better  light  can  we  have  for  this  work, 
than  from  our  neareft  and  intimateft  friends  the  Hol- 
landers ?  who,  by  their  long  travels,  their  cxceflive 
pains,  their  ingenious  inventions,  their  incomparable 
induftry,  and  provident  care,  have  exceeded  all  other 
nations  in  their  adventures  and  commerce,  and.  made 
all  the  world  familiar  with  them  in  traffic  ;  whereby 
\*e  may  juftly  attribute  to  them,  what  the  Chineie 
affumcd  to  themfelves,  that  only  diey  have  two  eyes, 
2  the 
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die  ^umpeiuis  but  one^  and  all  the  reft  of  the  world 
Bone^  *  How  can  this  better  appear  than  out  of  their 
labours  and  our  fifli  onl/  ? 

•*  They  have  increafed  the  number  of  veflcls  ;. 
they  have  Supplied  the  world  with  food,  which  other* 
wife  would  have  found  a  fcarcity ;  they  have  advanced 
trade  fo  abimdantly,  that  the  wealth  of  iubjeds  and 
the  cuftotns  of  princes  have  found  the  benefit  of  it ; 
and  lafQy,  they  have  thus  provided  for  themfelves, 
and  all  people  of  all  forts,  though  they  be  impotent 
and  lame>  that  want  employment,  or  that  are  forced 
to  (eek  work  for  their  maintenance^ 

^*  And  becaufe  their  quantity  of  fifli  is  not  to  be 
vended  in  their  Own  provinces,  but  to  be  difperfed 
in  all  parts  of  Europe,  1  will  give  you  an  account 
of  it,  as  it  hath  been  carefully  obferved  and  taken 
out  of  the  cuftom-houfe  books  beyond  the  feas.  * 

^^  In  four  provinces  within  the  Sound,  viz.  Ko- 
ningfberg,  Melyirt,  Stetin,  and  Dantzick,  there  arc. 
vended  in  a  year  betwixt  30  and  40,000  lafts  of  her- 
rings ;  which  will  amount  to  more  than  6zo,ooo 
pounds  ;  and  we  none. 

«  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Leifland,  Rie,  Re- 
gel,  NTarpt,  and  other  towns  within  the  Sound,  take 
off  above  10,000  lafts,  worth  160,000  pounds. 

"  The  Hollanders  fend  into  Ruffia  above  1500 
lafts  of  herrings,  fold  at  27,000  pounds;  and  we 
not  ahove  thirty  or  forty  lafis. 

**  Stode,  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  Embden,  and  upon 
the  river  Elbe,  in  fifh  and  herrings  above  6000  lafb, 
ibid  at  100,000  pounds  ;  and  we  none. 

*'  Cleveland,  Juliers,  up  the  river  Rhine,  Frank- 
f<Mt,  Cologne,  and  over  all  Germany,  in  fifti  and 
herrings  near  22,000  lafts,  amounting  to  440,000 
pounds;  and  we  none. 

*  TUf  account  U  equally  curious  and  incereiBng',  at  it  pointt 
ooc  tke  marketB  tbeb  eaofibg  and  wUch  flill  remam,  though  in 
aieflerdcgvae* 

M  2  "  GcU 
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*'  Gelderland,  Artois,  Hainhaut,  Brabant,  Flair* 
ders,  and  the  archduke's  countries,  8  or  9000  laftsjf 
fold  at  eighteen  pounds  the  lail,  amounts  to  160,000 
pounds  ;  and  we  none 

"  At  Roan  in  Normandy,  500  lafls  of  herrings^ 
lold  at  10,000  povinds  ;  and  we  not  100  lafisi  therfe 
commonly  fold  for  twenty,  and  fometimes  thirty 
pounds  a  lad. 

"  Befides  what  they  fpcnd  in  Holland,  and  fell 
there  to  other  nations,  tlie  value  of  many  hundred 
thoufand  pounds. 

"  Now  having  perfeded  the  valuation  of  the  Hol- 
landers fifli,  caught  in  our  feas,  and  vended  into 
foreign  countries,  our  fliame  will  manifeftly  ^pear, 
that  of  fo  many  tlioufand  lafts  of  fiflj,  and  fo  many 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  in  money  made  by  them  ; 
we  cannot  give  account  of  150  lafts  taken  and  vend- 
ed by  us. 

^*  The  Hollanders  are  no  lefs  to  be  cbnmiended, 
in  the  benefit  they  make  of  the  return  of  their  fiQi  ;. 
for  what  commodity  foever  any  country  yields  in  lieu 
thereof,  they  tranfport  in  their  own  vefTels  into  Hol- 
land, where  they  have  a  continual  ftaple  of  all  com- 
modities brought  out  of  the  fouth,  from  thence  fent 
into  the  north  and  the  eaft  countries :  the  like  they 
do  from  out  of  die  north  into  the  fouth,  their  fhips 
continually  going  and  bringing  ineftimable  profit; 
like  a  weaver's  flluttle,  he  cafts  fronl  one  hand  to 
another,  ever  in  adion,  till  his  gain  appear  in  the 
cloth  he  makes* 

*'  But  the  greateft  navigation  of  theirs,  and  of  moft 
importance  to  their  ftate,  for  maintenance  of  (hips  of 
hiurdien  and  ftrength,  is  into  the  Streights,  irom  the 
port  of  Marfeilles,  sJong  the  coaft  as  far  as  Venice. 
During  thefe  eighteen  years  laft  paft  they  have  fo  ia- 
creafed  their  navigation ;  whereas  before  they  had  not 
above  two  Chips  to  five  of  ours  within  the  Streights, 
within  the  iaid  eighteen- years  they  are  able  to  (heW 
ten  of  theirs  to  one  of  ours,  and  merely  by  the  trade 

of 
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bF  fifli ;  for  true  it  is,  that  there  is  no  commodity  ia 
the  world  of  fo  great  bulk  and  fmall  value,  or  that 
can  fet  fo  many  mips  of  burthen  to  work. 

"  The  principal  work  I  am  at,  is  how  to  under- 
take the  Hollanders  with  our  own  weapons,  and  how 
to  equal  them  with  pinks,  Ruffes,  and  other  veffels, 
till  we  be  made  partners  with  th^m.in  the  fifhing; 
not  out  of  envy  to  th^ir  labours ;  or  to  revenge  dif- 
courtefies  :  only  we  will  feek  to  do  what  nature 
diftates,  viz.  to  enjoy  and  make  uje  of.  our  own^  by 
the  countenance  of  our  blefled  king,  that  in  jufticc 
gives  all  people  their  right  and  due. . 

**  I  prefent  you  not  with  toys  to  pleafe  children, 
or  with  (hadows  of  untruths  ;  tor  L  know  truth  to  be 
fo  noble  of  itfelf,  that  it  makes  him  honourable  that 
pronounces  it ;  and  that  an  honeft  man  will  rather 
bear  witnefs  againft  friendlhip  tlian  trudi-  I  have 
made  it  appear  with  what  facility  thf  Hollanders 
go  through  with  the  golden  mine  of  theirs,  which  they 
lo  term  m  their  proclamation  extant :  I  make  proof 
that  their  bufles  and  pinks  are  buijt  to.  take  fifh  ;  that 
they  fill  themfelves  thrice  a  fumnaer  with  fifh ;  that 
this  fifh  is  vended  and  efleeiped  as  a  precious  food 
in  all  the  parts  of  Europe  j  and  that  the  return  there- 
of gives  them  means  tp  live  and  breathe :  without 
which  they  could  not. 

**  It  is  manifefl  that  fifh  has  brought  them  to  a 
^reat  ftrength  both  by  land  and  f?a,.  and  fame  withal, 
m  maintaining  their  inteiline  ws^r  againf^  fo  great  anjd 
potent  an  enemy  as  the  king  of  Spain.  ^   ■ 

**  And  if  all  thefe  benefitsap  pear  i^i  them,  and  no- 
thing but  Ihame  and  fcorn  in  us,  let  us  enter  into  the 
caufe  thereof,  and  feek  to  ajncnd  it ;  let  us  labour  td 
follow  their  example,  which  is  better  than  a  fchool-i 
mafler  to  teach  us^  Nothing  is  our  ban?  but  idle-, 
nefs,  which  ingenders  igporance,  and  ignorance  erroj: ; 
all.  which  we  may  be  tajfed  with  ;  for  to  a  flothful 
man  nothing  i^  fo  eafy,  but  it  will  prove  diffcult,  if 
it  be.  not  done  wiUingly. 

M  3  •►^  Ther^ 
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^'  There  arc  but  two  things  required  in  ;his  work  ; 
that  is  to  (ay^  a  will  t6  undertake  it,  ^m4  money  to 
go  through  with  it,  whicli  being  found,  we  will  place 
charity  to  begin  at  home  with  ourfelves,  before  we 
yield  it  to  our  neighbours ;  and  theh  this  bufinefs 
will  appear  to  be  effeded  with  more  benefit,  more 
ftrength,  more  renown,  more  happinefs,  aiid  lefs  ex- 
pence,  than  Hollanders  have  or  can  go  throujgh  withal- 
Time  is  the  mod  precious  experience ;  and  you  fliall 
find  that  time  will  cure  ourcareleflhefs  pail,  that  rea* 
fon  could  not  hitherto  do, 

"  The  inftruments  by  whjch  the  Hollanders  worjk, 
are  their  veilels  of  feveral  kinds,  as  |  have  deqfaxcdf 
not  produced  out  of  dieir  own  country  ;  for  it  yields 
nothing  to  further  jt,  but  their  own  pains  and  labour. 

"  Their  wood,  timber,  and^planks  to  build  (hips, 
they  fetch  put  of  divers  other  places ;  and  yet. are 
tljefe  no  more  available  to  undertake^theirfifliing  and 
navi^tion,  than  weapons  are  without.hands  to  fight. 
Their  iron,  hemp,  cordage,  barrel-boards,  bread  ^and 
malt,  they  are  beholding  for  to  feveral  countries; 
and  if  at  any  time  out  c?  difpleafure  they  be  prohi- 
bited the  tranfportation,  they  are  fo  feek  a  new  oc- 
cupation, for  the  ftate  fails. 

^^  Comparing  their  cafualties  ;ind  incojiY^niences 
with  ours,'  you  (hall  difcem  the  ^vantage  and  benefit 
God  has  giyen  us,  in  refpeft  of  them  ;  for  .^  .the 
materials  formerly  repeated,  that  go  to  their  (hippifig, 
England  yeilds  mod  of  them,  or  in  little  time  the 
earm  will  be  made  to  produce  them  in  abuncj^ce ; 
fo  that  we  Ihall  not  need  to  ftand  upon  the  courtefy  of 
our  neighbours,  or  to  venture  the  hazard  of  the-fea 
in  fetching  th?m. 

**  Whereas  all  manner  pf  people,  of  what  degree 
ibever  ip  Holland,  haye  coqimonly  a  (hare,  accord- 
ing to  their  abilities,  in  this  ^ling ;  and  that  .the 
only  exception  amongft  ourfelves,  is  the  want  of  mo- 
ney to  undertake  it,  you  (hall  underftand  how  God 
and  nature  have  provided  for  us ;  for  I  will  appa- 
rently 
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Kttdy  anfwer  the  objc^on  of  money^  smd  caft  t( 
upcm  the  fluggiJOinefs  and  iU-difpofition  of  our  peo-*^ 
pie,  who  if  thi^  will  take  away  die  caufe  of  diis  im« 
putation,  they  mall  take  away  the  offence  due  to  it, 
and  by  which  we  are  fcandalized. 

**  In  the  obje&ion  of  lack  of  money  to  fet  on  foof 
this  work,  it  would  feem  ridiculous  to  ftiangers  that 
behoki  tlv;  weahh  and  glory  of  this  kingdom,  widi' 
the  (iimptuous  buildings,  the  coftly  infide  of  houfes, 
the  n^afs  of  plate  to  deck  them,  the  daily  hpfpitality 
and  number  of  fervancs  to  honour  their  matters,  and 
their  charitable  alms  diftributed  out  of  their  fuper- 
flmcics^  And,  to  defcend  to  people  in  particular,  if 
they  behold  the  bravery  of  apparel  vainly  fpent,  the 
rich  and  curious  jewels  to  adorn  their  bodies,  and 
the  needleis  expences  yearly  wafted,  they  would  con^ 
dvide,  that  it  was  not  want,  but  .will,  that  niuft  be 
our  impediment/' 

After  enumerating  the  various  natural  produftions 
laifed  in  England  &vourable  to  ^he  fiflieri^^  Sir 
William  enforces  his  favourite  theme,  by  fundry 
nautical  remarks,  all  of  them  proving,  beyond  a 
doubt,  the  fuperior  advantages  which  the  natives 
enjoy  from  their  local  fituation;  and  the  riches 
y%t  in  ilore,  from  this  inexhauftible  iburceji  to  all 
Bricifli  fubjefts,  who  ifaall  fearch  after  them . 

^<  AU  dbe  flioals  (fays  an  anonymous  author),  ap- 
pointed by  the  immutable  decree  to  poflefs  the 
filths  and  bays  on  the  eaft  fbore  of  Britain,  come  into 
die  German  lea  by  the  eail  fide  of  Shetland,  and  that 
not  many  leagues  from  the  (hore ;  as  thofe  appointed 
to  fpawn  on  our  north  and  weft  bays  of  Scotland, 
which  are  ppnick  the  greater, munbers,  fwim  by  the 
^eft  fide  of  it. 

^'  But  diefe  natives  of  our  Scots  bays  in  the  Gerr 
maA  fea  iwim  doTe  by  the  fliore,  which  is  the  t^fon 
they  cannot  efcape,  andarelb  broken  that  they  never 
come  in  confirmed  fboals,  or  great  bodies,  to  thw 
fpawning  becta,  fUiy  year  the  JDutcbi  can  ponftandy 

f^  ^  keep 
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Iceep  at  fca  the  months  of  June  and  July.  For  hoir 
ii  it  poiCble  to  efcap^  5  or  600  miles  of  nets  that 
every  night  ftrain  every  foot  length  of  water  five  ot 
fix  leagues  froni  the  (hore  ? 

<<  Every  Dutch  bufs  has  a  large  mile  length  of 
very  deep  nets  dragging  after  him  every  night  from 
fun-fet  to  fun-riling.  There  are  about  6  pr  700  of 
them  come  now  generally  out ;  the  conftant  ftation  of 
all  thefe  is  the  eail  coaft  of  Shetland  :  they  never  go 
further  than  four,^or  five  leagues  from  the  fluwe ;  yea, 
i  have  feen  them  fifli  within  half  a  league.  The 
nearer  the  ihore^  fb  diat  there  is  wiater  deep  aiou^ 
to  keep  their  nets  from  the  bottom,  they  fifli  the  bet^ 
ter  :  for  the  herrings  that  make  their  courfe  to  the 
eaft  coaft  fwim  clofe  by  the  fliore  ;  for  no  compafs 
more  juftly  direfts  the  (hip  to  her  port,  thaa  the 
leaders  of  that  innumerable  anny  of  herring  guide 
their  body  to  the  particular  bay  or  firth  natural  co 
them,  and  they  direftly  make  for. 

*^  They  many  years  make  two  or  three  loaded  ret 
t\irns;  and  this  laftfummer^iyiS),  though  our  few 
buffcs  came  home  almoft  empty,  I  am  credibly  im- 
formed,  the  Dutch,  after  ours  came  away,  carried 
two  or  three  freights  home,  .though  it  isoertain  the 
ftoniiinefs  of  the  fummer  hindered  their  fifhing  the 
true  right  hetring  on  'the  c6aft'6f  Shetland ;  but  the 
latter  end  of  the  year^  by  their,  good  patience,  diey 
ftaid  out  the  bad  weather,  a&d  though  they  did  not 
fifh  the  good  fat  herring  they  cooFimonly  vftdy  in  the 
proper  ftation  for  fuch  hfcrring,  they  followed  the 
herring,  picked  up  their  loadings  of  fpent  big-bellied 
ones  on  the  coafts  of  Caithneis^  Bachan,  Banff,  and 
all  the  Murray  Firth.  -  Any  was  better  than  going 
home  empty  handed. 

"  It  was  happy  for  our  (hallow  waters,' or  firth- 
fifhing,  the  fummer  was  fo  bad,  that  the  I^Mitdi 
could  not  fi(h  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Shetland;^^^  ^^i 
break,  or  divert  the  fhoab,  thatf  by  the  command^ 
and  imalterable  decree  of  die  fiift  rQXWlipot««t  \fiaU 

•    -       " "  ^  are 
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"toe  appointed  ccitfUtidy  to  keep  that  very  route  to 
come  to  ont  lhores,and  propagate  their  kinds.  For 
'iSnce  the  French,  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  turnt  5  ot 
600  Dutch  bulles  in  one  day,  we  had  not  {6  many 
-herrings  in  o^f>  firths  and  bays  on  the  eaft  coafl:  of 
Scotland,  is  tre  had  thi^  yar/'  » 

Mr.  Groflett;  a  gentleman  of  Dutch  defcetit,  hath 
the  following  remarks,  in^'a  pamphlet  on  the 
growth  of  the  Dutch  States,  ^  the  caufes  thereof. 
•'  <*  If  we  pay  the  leaft  ^tendon  to  the  original 
^ftate  of  the  Dutch  fiflieries,  or  by  what  means  tfaejr 
nifed  tkemlelves  to  their  prefent  ftatTe  <of  opidencti^ 
Ve  (hall  find  that  they  were  slbfolutdy  nothing  more 
tha£i  mere^fifhemien,  who  had  coUe^ed  themfelvesy 
4nto  a  fmaU  body,  from  different  quarters,  and  lived 
in  huts,  ereded  upon  a  fpot  then  called  DamfluySy 
which  ftill  retains  its  name  ;  but  to  |jie  aftoni£hr 
mentof  travellers,  when  inquired  for,  will  be  found 
in  the  centra  of  the  famous  city  of  Amilerdam; 
nduch,.  though  originally  nothing  more  than  a  poor 
Slhing  hamlet,  now  pretends  to  difpute  confe* 
qxience  with  thefuft  trading  dty  of  the  known 
world— London . 

"  Early  in  the  twelfth  contui-y,  tlieir  progrefs  was 
fo  great,  that  the  Harlemers  and  Waterlanders  be- 
came Jealous  of  tbem^  enibraced  a  frivolous  op- 
portvmity  of  joining  John  VI.  Count  Florent,  at- 
tacked the  poor  filhermen,  and  totally  deftroyed 
their  }iabit.atiohs  to  the  very  foundations.  "In  ijoo 
they  foun4  themfelv.es  re-aflemble.d  in  a  cohlider- 
able  body,  on  the  old  fppt ;  and  in  1345^  they  ob- 
tained a  renewal  of  their  privileges  from  the  then 
feigning  Count  Florent,  >Y^lliahi  IV.  In  1346^, 
the rlordShip  of  that  domain  devolved  to  the  Eark 
of  Holland  by  marriage,  fince  which  they  baye  in- 
creaffed  by  degrees  to  their  ^rtfent  pitch  of  un* 
doubted  opulence.  ...      - 

**  The  great  inqreafe  of  peqple  in  procefs  pf  time 
obliged  them  to  feek  new  fields  ot   employment. 

*^  Of 
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(Of  Gdurfey  none  could  be  mtxt  «Iig}Ue  lima^im 
-£fliery  which  they  <Ufcovqed  on  cbe  coafts  pf  Ire- 
lai4>  aodweftcm  iiknds  of  Scotkml.  *  ThkbiaiiQb 
they  (hick  clofdy  to,  till  the  Eoglifh  difopvereil 
the  Whale  Fiflv:ry>  in  Qj^een  Elizabeth's  daie. 
From  1598  the  Enghlh  carried  on  ihat  bmMb 
iunrivalled  till  16 12,  when  the  HoUandecs  fent 
their  firft  ihip  to  Spitibergen,  or  Gr^ceoUnd^  in 
itopes  of  reaping  a  pan  of  the  benefit  of  that  aooft 
fbeneficial  difcovery.  The  Engliih  churned  the  pro* 
perty  as  the  firft  diicoverers,  and  .wouhl  not  aUcpr 
.the  Dutch  to  fiih  thereabout^  or  have  any  fliane  in 
ib  profitable  a  trade.  The  confieft  run  high,  aod 
fundry  bickerings  enfued  betwe^  the  fliips  oi  both 
inations.  At  length  the  ftates  geoeral,  unwiUiog 
jco  give  offence  to  king  James,  font  a  deputation 
-fio  England,  to  tceat  upon  <  the  fubjed  of  the  fiiee* 
jdom.of  the  fiihery :  the  king  avoided  giviiig  any 
«abfolute  dedfion  in  point  of  right ;  y«t  ac  the  6aoc 
timf  im  majefty  not  encouraging  the  EogUh  mer- 
-ohants  to  difturb  the  Dutch,  it  reoiained  a  matter 
omdetermined,  and  both  parties  went  00  fiflung  as 
before.  Soon  after  the  Danes,  Hambuxgbers,  and 
French,  began,  and  have  ever  fince  continued  to  filh 
in'thofeieas. 

^'  Tl^  Dutch  have  fi>und  fo  efDential  an  intereft 
in  the  continuance  of  fifhecies,  that  they  do  give 

I*  'MrGrqflet  U  under  ^a  mi^ke  in  m^dng  the  w«fi  &^^^ 
JBrkabthe  &acof  the  Dutch,  kprrmg  fiflieries.  A  fewfanuG^ 
were  permitted  to  fettle,  as  before  obiervcd^'on  the  Lewis  I<)apd, 
and  were  afttniirards  driren  away.  The  great  Dutch  fibeiy  ivts 
xformerly,  as  it  is  at  preiei^t,  carried  on  iqioaidtc.  «aft  £d^.  of  4ie 
S^tl^nd.Iflandsy  from  whf nee  the  buAes  fosRcfin^a  fol^w  tbe 
ierrings  down  the  channel,  till  want  of  (lores,  or  other  drcuro* 
ftances,  obliges  them  t;o  return  to  the  grand  ren4eaivqus  oft  Praffa 
'Sound,  in  Shetland* 

If  thejiorth-weft  cd^of  Scod^d  be  m^ToufaW^  for  n  Dittdi 
iiihery,  that  of  Ireland  is  much  more  fo.  Voyages  from  HoUaod 
Jby  t\&e  Pentland  Firth  to  the  coaftof  Donnegal  would  require^  upon 
an  average,  three,  or  four  weeks,'  beiides  unaToidd)le  dangers  1 
•while t|io(e  to  the-Sfattlandlflet may  bepexfoiBiDd,  akaoft «ilh 
any  wind,  in  ten  or  twcWe  days  at  fiartheft. 

every 
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^cm.  ;By  inawftdofl,  WP  Jaft  the  f^y  in  the 
ipr^^aj^d  jgifliueries^  thoiigh  ;Cbe  fifft  4ir«Qy$^ret:3.: 
W4,  by  B^ligrn.te,  we  S^ye  fuffered  itbe  Dutoh 
iD  lui^immenfe  fortunfs  frppi  pur  ftiQres,  by  the 
beniE^  jM^erics.  Th?ir  uninterrupted  /ppfleffion  of 
^ac  }u$ra(ive . branch  of  ti^Sic,  was.wlp^at  originally 
g»ve  ijirth  jip  tfeeir  noyf  geaer^.conamercial  inter- 
^mrkf  wd  cpnfeq\jeAce>  with  lev^ry  ir^qking 
qu^fier  of  ihew^r^d.  Ou&  seas  wekb  xhsir  oiti* 
piKAL.Miji^ps,  as  acknowledged  by  theDutch,  aad 
xx»y  kcfotnon  the  face  of  pne  of  their  procUmations 
.  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fifheries,  bearing  date, 
janno  1624;  they  th^re  call  it  their  o^s^^den  mine^ 
from  whijph  they  have  long  derived  a  (laple  com- 
modify 9  tp  barter  againft  articles  .whidi  other  na- 
fwns  Im4  to  fpare." 

Sir  l>u?iP8  Obri?n  juftly  obferves,-**  that  .fioce 
^.  fiift  e8abli(h(nent  of  the  herring  fifiiery^  the 
JDutch  l»Ye  ^enjoyed  thjp  princijpal  part,  of  it ;  to 
ti^  they  ftmd  indebted  for  their  freedom,  having 
^Imreby  bjWH  epahled  $0  contend  fuccefsfuUjr  with 
ihe  nch9&  jBMMvirch  apd  moCt  powerful  nauon  in 
^luope^  and  ji^t  only  to  defend  then^elves,  -but 
4urit^|r  t^e  coyrfe  of  r^  long  war  to  beautify  their 
country,  fortify  their  cities,  etUbUfh  a  powerful 
j;i|k|iqe,  and  ."&!:  c^loj^es  in  the  moft  diftsuit  parts 
(9f  the  iivorld ;  ai)d  in  the  laidil  pf  all  the(e  ex* 
peqc^  |o  ii^eafe  daily  in  wealth  and  fplendour ;  and 
Acrefgip  it  }s  not  widiout  reafon  diat,  by  order  of 
tkcQifi^,  it  is  in^rted  in  the  daily  prayers,  ofieitd 
up  u^  t^eir  churches,  that  God  pi^ould  be  graci* 
oc^y  pl^afed^Ovblefs  their  fend,  and  to  preferve  to 
4kf^  the.gre^t  and  fmall  6|herie$. 

'"  The  Ffiench  top  have  benefitted  thei»felv« 
jexc6(od^n^  hf  this  o^^e,  and  yet  thcfe  nations 
are  obliged  to  feek  their  ififli  on  our  coafls,  by  A 
JoQ^  and  expeaiive  navigation  ia  large  (hips, 
<w]|ile    Providence  bringeth    them    even  .  to  our 

dooisi 


doors;  h  might  be  expefted  we  (houkl  be  abfd- 
to  take  them  at  a  much  lefs  expence  by  boats, 
and  cure  them  more  perfe6kly'on  our' fliores; 
and  yet  his  majefty's  fubjefts  have  not  yet  beeit 
able  to  eftablifh  diis  fUhery  efiedtually,  prd-f 
bably  from  the  poverty  and  ncgleft  of  the  north-^ 
iveft  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  to  both  of 
which  countries  -every  year  comes  as  great  an 
abundance  of  herrings,  as  to  any  part  of  the  woiid  ; 
while  the  wretched  inhabitants  have  neither  a  ftock 
of  fait  (ufficient  to  fave  even  what  they  can  catchy 
nor  a  fufficient  number  of  barrels  to  pack  diem  in.** 

•  Of  tbs  Eaftim  Fi}heric$. 

The  herring  fiiheries  along  the  eaftem  (hovts  of 
Scodand.  though  lefs  confiderabl*  than  ^ofc  ott 
the  coafts  of  Shedand,  would,  with  propW  atten- 
tion, be  <tf  great  national  benefit.  The  nwthitra 
fifliery  is  almoft  entirely  engroffed  by  foreigners  ; 
that  upon  the  eaftern  fhores  mi^Ht  emfiloy  our 
own  people,  afford  relief  to  the  inhabitants,  tad 
become  a  confiderable  article  of  foreign  comnieFce. 
:  iA  filhery  near  home  may  alfo  be  taifried  on  with, 
greater  expedition,  ahd  with  lefs  expenCd'aiid  ha- 
zard, to  the  parties  concerned. 

^ut  though  the  whole  line  of  coail  from  Caitb^ 
tief?  tfo  Bdrwic  is^^the  oGcafional  refort  of  herrings^ 
in '  their  lautumnai  voyage  foutHward,  yet  there  it 
iK)t,-in  this  courfe  of  3-00  miles,  (including  the  Mur* 
ray  Firth)  a  fixed  or  ftatiohaiy  fifheiy,  fu*h  as  ihas  ^ 
•Yarmouth,  Donnegal,  and' Gottenburgh,  whert  the 
herrings  arrive  almoft  to  a  certainty,  *ahd  genepally 
at  the  fame  period  of  tinie.  The  (hores  on  the 
eaftem  fide  of  Scotland,  which  have  been  moft  ge- 
nemlly  explored,  and  have  produced  the  greateft 
qtahtity  of  herring,  ate  thoie  of  th*  Forth,  and 
the  Murray  Fitth,    TJic  banks  of   the  I^ofdi,  and 

.4"     :.;  ;  '  .    •  the 
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llbeihoresof  that  great  river  where  it  Mk  into  thcf 
ftSL,  were  in  ancient  times  the  chief  theatre  of  the 
Scoaifli  fi(heries«  The  coafb  of  Fifeihire^  and  the 
Lothians,  were  full  of  towns,  inhabited  by  a  race  o£ 
experienced  filhermen,  and  intrepid  feamen,  wha 
navigated  the  mercantile  trade  of  the  kingdom^ 
who  manned  its  (hort-Uved  navy,  .fought  the 
Englifti  with  defperate  bravery,  and  renderSi  their 
country  refpeftable  amohgft  foreign  nations.  But 
thofe  populous  diftrifts  being  ruined  by  Cronxwell, 
the  inhabitants,  thus  deprived  of  their  property^ 
fliipping,  ftores,  and  utenfils,  loft  their  fpirit,  as  well 
as  dieir  abiliues ;  the  fifheries,  the  towns,  and  the 
coafting  trade,  gradually  declined,  and  m  refem* 
'  blance  of  former  times  Vanilh^d  from  the  eye. 

The  white  fiiheries  were  carried  on  by  fmall  buf- 
(es,  from  15  to  30  tons  burtjien,  with  qlofe  decks,  and 
one  maft  that  ftmck ;  upon  this  maft  one  of  their 
oets  lay  drying  in  the  night-time,  t^hiie  they  rode 
by  the  other  ;  put  out  in  head  to  catch  herring  for 
bait,,  when  they  were  at  the  white  filhing,  .^d  thus^ 
during  modoiate  weather,  lay  fnug  in  the  water*. 

About  the  beginning  of  March,  thefe  bufles 
went  to  the  white  fiOiery,  on  the  coafts  of  the 
Orkneys  :  they.falted  their  fi(h  in.  the  hold  ;  and, 
when  the  weather  was  dry-,  they  put  them  a(hore, 
awf  dried  diem  on  the  beaches  and  rocks.  They 
returned  in  .May,  ta  the  Forth,  and  walhed  the.  fait 
out  of  their  mud«fi(h,  and  dried  them  on  thehr  own 
l^eaches  and  ftages  at  home,  then  fold  them,  partly 
for  home  confumption,  and  partly  for  exportation. 
About  d;^e  ^hth  or  tenth  of  June,  they  took  in 
their  large  nets,  (alt,  aiyi  caiks,  and  fet  out  to  the 
fifliing  ot  d^ep  water  herrings,  in  the  feas  frequent- 
ed by  the  Dutch.  When  they  had  catched  as 
naoy  a$  their  fm&ll  holds  could  conveniendy  ftow^ 
bdides  their  filhing  equipage  and  ftores,  they  ruu 
to  the  coaft,  put  thefe  aftiore,  took  in  a  frefti  fup- 
ply  c€  nets,  fait,  and  caiks,  and  continued  filhing 

till 
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tflli  the  end  of  Jvif ;  then'  returned  home,  (tfitoA 
dieir  ner»^  ag^in,  ^d  fiflied  acrois  thr  cmening^ 
of  the  Forth  fifom  Fifenefs  to  Eyemouth^  io  iMig 
aS'  tiie  feafon  continued.  Here  they!  geoeratif  to^ 
Hfith  fuccefsy^  and  gave  certain  intelligence  ca  tbo 
open  boats  (of  which  they  were  ufimlly  (barers} 
Wheje  to  lay  their  nets  far  the  herriiigs^  near  the 
fhore  in  {faailow  wat^«  When  this  fiftibff  was 
over^  the  fame  btrifes,  widi  a  frefti  ftock  m  netsy 
(ailed  by  the  Pcndand  Firth^  to  the  Hebride  fih^ 
ingi  and  there,  remained  among  the  lochs  and  bays 
of  Sutherland,  Ro&  arid  Invotiefe  Ihures^  till 
Chriftnias>  then  returned  home,  and  laid  up  dietr 
bofles  to  be  repaired  :  while  thefe  bold  men,  ^o  had' 
under^ne  incredible  fatigues  and  duigars,  inftead^ 
of  loitering  idly  at  home,  went  out  immediately 
ih  open  bo^s,  fiflied  upon  the  coaft  till  March,  and* 
thus,  by  conftant  praftice,  incredible  fiuigues  and' 
danger,  became  die  hardieft  and  moft  expert  fShen* 
in  Europe^ 

The  herring  fifliing  in  the  Forth,  by  open  boats,, 
was  thus  conduced.  The  boats  belonged  pardy 
tt>  the  bufs  f^ermen  above  mentioned,  but 
the  greateft  number  belonged  to  fliip  carpen- 
ters^ and  odier  perfons  on  more,  who  built  and 
equipped  th^n  purpofely  to  become  adventurers  in< 
the  trade.  Two  or  duree  filhemien  collefted  fix  tMT 
feven  landmen,  tb  make  up  the  crew  for  this  fifh* 
ing^  which  was  called  a  dreve,  which  fignifies  a^ 
drove.  Every  filherman  had,  for  the  mod  pan, 
one  net  of  hh  own ;  but  the  refl  of  the  nets  were 
takeii  in  froiti  the  net-makers,  and  other  individu- 
als, as  fliarer^  in  pi^fit  and  lofs  during  the  feafbn. 
One  peribn  was  appointed  to  keep  their  fbock-purfe, 
to  lay  in  proVifions,  and  to  receive  the  money  for 
all  the  henrings  fold*  Whm  the  fifliery  was  ovn*,  > 
they  made  up  thdr  accounts :  the  expenditure  on 
provifions,  ftodc,  and  accidents^  was  deduced  firom 

what 
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lAat  diey  called  dbe  whole  head^  and  tUe  remainder' 
was  divided  into  ei^  or  nixie  (hares^  called  deals. 
The  proprietor  of  the  boat  drew  one  deal^  evei^* 
man  halt  a  deal,  and  every  net  half  a  deal ;  and  if 
there  happened  to  be  a  lavman  or  two  in  the  boat, 
who  liever  were  at  the  fiming  before,  thcfe  were 
called  boys,  and  d^ew  pnly  d^  quarter  of  a  deal,  fw 
their  fiift  ycat. 

Frtm  6  tt)  9bo  boats  weife  thirt  employed- 
in  the  Forth,  and  many  thdufand  barrels  of^ 
Herrings  were  annoally  exported,  befides  fupplying- 
the  home  demand.  The  coaft  fifliing  on  the  Mur* 
nty  Firth  was' cohdtided  on  the  fame  plan,  govchi- 
ed  by  the  fame  regulations,  and  proportionably  be- 
neficial to  that  popiilous,  though  remote  part  c^ 
the  kingdom.  It  employed  from  5  to  700  boats 
of*  a  l&  conftruSlon  thah  the  former,  and  each 
boat  had  £z  or  feven  men%  The  general  utility  of 
tfatfe  two  fifh^es  imy  be  dins  ftated :  They 
gaveemploymecft  toacorifidcrable  number  of  per- 
lona  of  both  fexes,  and  of  all  ages,  as  fe^unen, 
laodmen,  (hip-builders,  coopers,  net-makers  (which 
is  chiefly  performed  by  women,  children,  and  old 
people,  tncapai>le  of  any  other  work),  rope-makeris, 
fail-nuJcers,  blackfmiths,  falt-makers,  eoUiers,  car- 
ters, day  labourers,  &c.  They  fupplied  the  neigh- 
bourhood with  cheap  food,  extended  commerce  to 
the  amount  of  60  or  ioo,oooL  annually,  and  em- 
ployed (hipping;  to  various  parts  of  Europe. 

As  a  mmery  of  feanien  for  the  royal  navy,  we 
(hall  (uppofe  the  Forth  to  have  employed,  upon  an 
average,  700  boats,  having  nine  men  each.  6300 
And,  that  the  Murray  Firth   employed  1         - 

600  boats,  having  feven  men  each  j     ^ 

Experienced  (eamen,  and  men  advancing  in 
marline  ...  lojoo 

Thefe  fi(heries,  thou^  at  prefent  in  a  low  (late, 

hardy  deferving  the  name  of  a  national    objeft, 

may. 
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may^  I  have  b^n  infonned^  thropgh  variaus  re-^ 

ipeftable  channels,   be  cxcended  to  any  degree,* 
and  alfothe  deep  water  fiflieryj  to  the  diftance  of 

twenty 

*  Among  tiie  many  obligations  Scotland  owes  to  the  learned  zad 
humane  Thomas  Pennant,  efq.  may  be  reckoned  his  fUmulatin^ 
a  ifirit  of  inquiry  into  fuch  works  of  nature  find  art,  at  tend  tor 
illuftrate  the  hiftory  of  that  country,  and  to  affift  tke  antiquary  in 
his  invefii^ations.  Of  the  numerous  correfj>ondcnt8  who  thus 
embarked  m  the  laudable  defign  of  communicating  their  obfer« 
rations  through  the  channel  of  Mr.  Pennarfl's  publication^,  was» 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Cordiner,  minifter  of  the  Englifii  ofaapel  at  Bsuiif; 
and  that  gentleman,  encouraged  by  the  refpe^  paid  to  his  com- 
'  munications  and  drawings,  pubhfhed,  in  1780,  a  moft  enter- 
taining work,  entitled,  Jlntiquities  mnd  Scehery  of  the  North  of 
Sctfiland^  im  a  Seriis  of  Letters  to  Thomas  Pennani^  Ef^,  The 
favourable  reception  of  this  volume  b^  the  public,  prompted  the 
author  to  circulate  projpofals,  for  pubUlhing  in  numbers,  A7#tvj  mf 
Remarkahle  Ruins  and  Romantic  ProJpeBi  in  the  North  of  Scotland^ 
I  had  received  fo  much  fatisfa6lion  in  perufing  the  former  work^ 
that  on  feeing  the  firft  number  of  the  latter,  I  tranfhiitted  fome  ob« 
ienradons  xd  the  author,  which  I  thought  migh^  be  ufeful  to  him 
in  the  progrefs  of  his  work.  His  anfwer  came  to  mj  hands 
while  I  was  drawing  up  the  above  account  of  the  eaftern  mheries  ; 
and  as  he  had  perused  what  I  had  formerly  publifhed  on  thefe 
fubjeds,  he  favoured  me  with  the  following  intereiting  and  fesH 
fonahle  intelligence. 

<<  In  the  Murray  Firth»  herrings,  at  times,  make  their  appear- 
ance in  fuch  plentv,  as  might  become  a  valuable  acquifition  to 
the  coaft,  could  the  Hihermen  afford  to  have  nets  in  readineft 
againft  the  periods  of  their  arrival ;  and,  had  the^  knowledge  of 
the  methods  of  afcertaiuing,  more  accurately,  their  being  on  the 
coaft,  it  is  probable  wc  fhould  find  it  more  freauently  the  cafe 
than  it  is  at  prefent  apprehended.  In  fome  feafons,  oiF  Troup- 
head,  about  lix  miles  eall  from  this,  the  (lioals  of  herrings  have 
been  found  fo  crowdedi  that  the  filher  boys,  by  putting  feverai 
hooks  back  to  back,  and  finking  them  with  a  bit  of  lea^  in  pul- 
ling them  up  through  the  flioal  of  herrings,  feldom  failed  to 
bring  up  numbers.— What  a  treafure  would  a  herring  net  have 
been  to  them!*— 

**  There  was  another  thing  which  I  propofed  to  theboard  of  iruP 
tecs,  and  which  they  were  inclined  to  favour,  had  they  not  been 
abridged  of  their  power  and  finances,  by  the  reftoration  of  the 
forfeited  elates. .  In  examining  the  progrefs  of  manufacturers  in 
this  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  I  found  that  their  perfe^ion 
in  the  weaving  of  damaScor  figured  linen,  was  greatly  retarded 
by  their  total  iijuorancc  of  the  principles  of  dra%ving,  and  want 
of  taftc  for  elegance  of  defigm    At  the  fame,  time  thetradefmcn 

weft 
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ao  miles  from  the  coaft^  where  the  herrings  are  larger 
and  facter  than  thofe  taken  in  the  Forth,  or  near  the 
ihores,  and  are  nearly  equal  to  the  herrings  taken  in 
deep  lochs  of  the  weft  Highlands.  This  eaftern 
fiihery  is  therefore  to  be  confidered  as  producing 
herrings  of  two  different  qualities,  the  large  and  the 
fmail,  and  requiring  two  different  modes  of  regula« 
tion.  The  deep  water  fiihery  is  to  be  carried  on 
by  buffes  or  decked  veflels,  from  20  to  80 
tons  burthen,  who  ought  to  be  at  the  Slietland 
iilands  early  in  the  feafon,  and  attended  by  quick  fail- 
ing veflels  to  run  with  their  firft  prime  herrings  to 
Edinburgh,  London,  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  Copenha- 
gen, and  other  cities  where  fuch  herrings  bring  a  high 
price.  While  their  firft  cai^es  are  thus  in  the  market^ 
the  bufles  may  continue  the  fiihery  down  the  chan-* 
nel  till  the  end  of  the  feafon,  and  in  this  manner 
the  markets  will  be  conftantly  fed  with  freih  fup* 
plies,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  merchant,  the 
iilhers,  and  the  labouring  poor,  along  the  whole 
coaft. 

I  have  not  beeri  able  to  difcover  any  regifter  or  au« 
thentic  lift  of  the  number  of  decked  veflels  fitted  out 
from  the  eaftern  coaft,  previous  to  the  year  1750  j  thofe 
fent  out  on  the  bounty  fince  that  period  have  been 
very  inconfiderable.  There  is  no  data,  therefore, 
on  which  to  form  a  conjefture  refpeftins  the  num- 
ber diat  might  be  fuccefsfully  employed  from  this 
part  of  the  kingdon;!.  Were  certain  impedimentt 
removed,  and  encouragements  given,  the  adven- 
turers would  be  enabled  to  meet  the  Dutch  and 
Swedes  at  foreign  markets  on  equal  terms,  or  nearlv 
fo,  by  which  the  fkle  would  be  conflderably  encreah* 

were  altogether  unable  to  be  at  any  expence  in  teaching  even  the 
moSt  ingenious  children  to  draw ;  and  young  arcifts  might  be 
found  among  them,  who  afterwards  would  probably  be  able  to 
make  a  figure  in  advancing  the  liner  parts  ot  manum^tei,  fiidi 
at  printed  liiien»i  the  above  mentiotied  damaiks,  fcc" 

N  ed> 
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ed :  men  poffeflcd  of  adequate  capitals,  relying  oa 
the  aid  of  government,  and  the  prolpcft  of  a  pcima- 
hent  demand,  would  chearfuUy  embark  in  the  boii- 
hefs,  and  purfue  it  with  firmnefs,  throtigh  all  its 
vicifitudcs  of  profit  and  lofs.  Upon  this  fuppoiition 
\  conjefture  mat  three  hundred  buflcs  would,  in  a 
Ihort  time,  ornament  thcfe  eaftem  ftorcs :  diffxifing 
^nfpeakablc  benefits  amongft  half  a  million  of  peo- 
)ple. 

Reipefting  the  number  of  boats  that  might  at  the 
tkmc  time  be  employed  in  the  (hallow  water  fifhcrjr^ 
Vi  nK>rc  pofmve  calculation  may  be  formed,  nbt  only 
from  former  cftimates,  but  alfo  from  the  abfblute 
xertainty  of  an  inland  fale,  which  would  incrcafe 
proportionably  to  the  cxtcnfion  of  mantifaftures,  popu- 
lation, and  foreign  trade,  for  which  thefe  coafts  are  moft 
admirably  adapted,  in  the  comparative  fertility  of  the 
"Country,  the  abundance  of  coal,  lalt  works,  and  har-- 
Tjours ;  the  eafy  communication  with  London,  the 
IBaldc,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Flanders ;  but  efpe- 
cially  from  the  very  fingular  induftry  of  the  people, 
^as  that  induftry  permitted  to  expand,  inl^ad  of 
"being  depreflcd;  which  every  real  friend  to  his 
country  moft  devoutly  wifhes.  Suppofing  therefore, 
'that  all  obftru£fcions  to  the  fifheries,  and  manufadhires, 
•fhall  be  removed,  the  number  of  ftout  boats  may 
very^foon  amount  to  3000. 

Confcquently,  the  eaftem  fi&ertes  will  empk>y 
'300l3ufles  from  20  to  80  tons,  navigated  ^ 

upon  an  average  with  1 5  men  each,  for  >       4500 
*     the  moft  part,  able  feamen        —         J 
'3000  large  boats,  built  after  the  Scarbo-^i 

rough  manner,  each  carrying  upon  an  t     18,000 


average  5  men  and  a  boy 


Experienced  feamen,  and  perfons  advanc-  ?     ^  ^      _ 

.    ing  in  that  line  -1  ~         S     "^^"^ 

of   obftniftions,     bounties,     foreign     markets, 

and  other  particulars,  which  equally  concern   the 


filhcries 
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iflieries  o^  the  kiogdoAi  in  general,  I  ptx>poie  to 
(peak  hereafter.  One  circumftance  ho^^vcr,  re- 
quires to  be  mentioned  in  this  place.  Though  the 
trrival  of  the  great  body  of  herrings  on  the  coafts  of 
Shetland  be  certain^  and  almoft  to  a  day,  yet  die 
movenients  of  the  leffer  bodies  or  defachmehts,  and 
their  arriral  on  the  fouthern  ihores>  are,  as  before  ob- 
fcrvcd^  extremely  uncertain.  Some  years  they  feem 
to  forfake  the  coaft  almoft  entirely;  other  years  they 
arrive  in  fuch  quantities  iis  to  occupy  a  fpace  of  feve-« 
ral  miles;  but  the  time  and  place  afford  matters 
for  fpeculation  only.  During  this  fufpenfe,  a  few 
imaU  boats  venture  out,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  to 
explore  the  Ihorc-^they  return  unfucpcfsful'—fet  out 
figain  on  the  fame  defign-<"<ind  are  agab  unfortunate 
in  having  fccn  no  herrings.  The  towns  on  thi 
coaft  begin  to  defpair— frefli  attempts  ate  made 
with  no  better  fucccfs — the  fifliermen  having  loft 
much  time  in  thefe  fruitlefs  purfuits,  return  cha-^ 
grined  t0  their  itarving  families,  and  finally  aban- 
don the  bu(ine&  for  that  feafon. 

But  thefe  difappointments  of  the  poor  filhermen 
arc  comparatively  trivial  to  the  diftreflcs  of  thofc 
perfons  who  have  provided  a  ftock  of  fait  and 
calks,  in  the  fanguine  hope  of  a  fuccefsful  fi(hing« 
Great,  alfo,  is  the  lofs  fuftained  by  the  labouring 
people,  efpecially  in  feafons  of  fcarcity,  which  are 
frequent  in  that  country.  At  fuch  times,  herrings 
and  potatoes  would  be  a  ieafonable  relief  to  thou- 
iands  of  numerous  families,  whofe  joint  earnings 
at  the  wheel  and  the  loom,  do  not  exceed  6  or  7 
fliillings  weekly,  upon  an  average  of  the  whole  year. 

Here  therefore,  the  community,  the  merchant,  and 
the  ftate,  fuftain  a  negative  lofs,  hot  from  natural 
caufes,  but  an  ill-judged  parfimony  by  which  a  few 
hundrecf  pounds  are  faved  at  the  expence  of  tens  of 
thoufands. 

The  herrings,  though  frequently  imdifcovercd  by 
the  poor  people  who  paddle  along  the  fhores,  con^ 

N  2  tinue 
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dnue  invariably  their  courle  foudiward,  as  appears 
from  their  pericxltcal  arrival  on  the  coaft  of  Yar- 
mouth)  a  land  which  projefts  far  into  the  fea>  and 
thus  intercepu  both  the  fhallow  and  deep  water 
ihoals,  where  they  may  be  taken  every  feafon  in 
great  abundance. 

Therefore,  to  infiire  a  certain  annual  filhcry  on 
the  esftern  coafts  of  Scotland,  it  would  be  expedient 
to  ftation  a  double  line  of  cutters  from  one  extre« 
mity  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other ;  viz,  four  fmall 
cutters  to  be  employed^  without  intermiffioa^  in 
dragging  the  Tea  totliediftance  of  fix  miles  from  the 
ihore  5  and  four  brger  velfels  employed  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  to  extend  the  line  from  the  fmall  vef- 
fels  to  the  diftance  of  thirty  miles  due  eaft  from 
land. 

The  herrings  ufually  keep  at  fome  diftance  from 
the  coaft  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  it  b  at  this  time 
only  that  the  fifhers  follow  them  in  the  open  lea. 
About  the  end  of  Auguft,  and  until  the  middle  of 
September,  they  come  into  Ihallow  water,  where 
they  remain  for  fome  time  in  the  bays  and  inlets  of 
the  coaft,  and  this  is  termed  the  ground  drave. 

Thefe  circumftances  being  authenticated  by  the 
Dutch  and  Scottifti  filhermen,  would  facilitate  the 
bufinefs  of  the  cruifers,  and  render  the  efcape  of  the 
ihoals  almoft  impoflfible.  The  ftations  of  the 
veflels  might  be  off  the  Murray  Firth,  Peterhead, 
Montrofe,  and  Dunbar.  Every  difcovery  fhould 
4>e  imiMdiately  communicated  in  writing,  figned 
by  the  mafter,  with  the  particulars  and  dates,  to  the 
magiftratcs  of  the  town  that  could  be  firft  made, 
though  fuch  town  fhould  lie  beyond  the  line  of 
their  cruife  fouthward  or  northward.  Such  in- 
telligence (hould  alfo  be  notified  to  the  inhabi- 
tants by  the  town  belU  and  exprefles  fent  in 
writing,  and  figned  by  the  magilfaratcs^  to  all  the 
adjacent  towns  on  the  coaft. 

Of 
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Of  thi  fFeftirn  Fijberji  including  a  Review  0/  ibe  Re- 
gulaiions  as  the  L^w  now  ftands^  wtib  tbtir  Opi^ 
rsUioHs  andEffeBs  k^m  tbc  Fijbmes^  Mdibo/e  cm- 
cerned  ibercin.  AlfOy  a  Retrojpea  into  ibe  Procad- 
ings  oftbe  Commijftoners  of  ibc  Revenue  in  Scotland  % 
tbeir  Interpretation  ^  the  Law  in  certain  Cafes  i 
and  tbe  Fees  impofed  on  tbe  Fijberies  $  witb  otber 
Particulars. 

Of  tbe  Non-payment  of  tbe  Bounty. 

Having  brought  down  the  hiftory  of  the  caftcn^ 
filheries  to  the  prefcnt  time,  it  is  now  propofed  to 
rcfumc  ;he  fubjcft  of  the  wcftern  filhcry,  from  the 
period  when  the  Briti(h  company  abandoned  their 
cnccrpri;5e,  ^nd  fold  their  veffels  and  materials.* 

It  hath  been  obferved,  that  in  the  years  49*50^ 
government^  to  encourage  the  herring  filheries^ 
whether  carried  on  by  companies  or  individuals^ 
granted  a  bounty  of  30  {hillings  per  tpQ  on  the  buf- 
fcs  employed  therein;  and  that,  ji>  i7S7»  ^^  ^** 
found  expedient  to  extend  that  bounty  to  50  fhillings. 
Upon  the  ftrength  of  fuch  encouragement,  and  re- 
lying on  the  punctual  payment  thereof^  die  enter- 
prizing  fpirit  of  the  weft  coui^try  exerted  itfelf  to 
the  utnrwftj  drained  every  nerve  j  bid  defiance  to 
the.  inclemencies  of  the  fcvereft  weather  j  the  dan- 
gers of  the  turbulent  Atlantic  i  and  thi^s  maintained 
their  ground,  and  extended  the  fiflieries,  after  all 
attempts  in  other  part^  of  Scotland  had  totally 
failed. 

The  number  of  bufle?  incrpafed  with  aftonifliing 
rapidity  s  the  nets,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  the  fi(h- 
eries,  were  every  year  improved ;  the  men  became 
more  expert  in  navigating  thofe  difficult  feas,  and 
in  taking,  and  curing  the  herrifigs. 

The  demand  to  Ireland,  the  Weft  Indies,  and  for 
home  confumption,  was  great.  A  filhcry  thus  car- 
ried on  by  a  pcrfevering  people,  ftimulated  by  quick 

*  Which  broQi^t  them  ooiy  j\  per  cent,  of  their  capital. 

^  3  falea 
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faleS)  and  fupportedy  apparently,  by  liberal  bouo^ 
ties,  afiumed  tor  a  time,  crery  appearance  of  nati- 
onal, and  individual  benefit.  But  thefe  flattering 
appearances  were  of  fhort  duration  :  •  the  inotemmts 
held  out  by  government  proved  fallacious  and  rui-* 
nous  to  all  tbofe  Mrho  had  turned  their  attention  and 
capital  to  that  bufincfs. 

The  bounty  granted  by  parliament  was  tolerably 
well  paid  till  the  year  1766,  and  the  adventurers, 
whofe  circumftances  in  general  admitted  of  no 
delay,  had  till  then,  either  obtained  payment  in  a 
few  months,  or  got  their  bounties  difpofed  of  to 
bankers  at  c  to  7I  per  cent,  difcount.  But,  on  the 
return  of  trie  fleet  in  January  1766,  fuch  of  their 
owners  as  had  the  misfortune  to  refide  in  Scotland, 
were  thunder-ftruck  on  finding  they  could  neither 
receive  payment  of  the  bounties,  nor  ptevail  on  any 
-banking  companies  to  difcount  them  at  any  price  j 
while  their  companions  in  the  fame  fifticry  from  the 
weftern  coafl:s  of  England,  were  paid  at  fight.  * 
The  Scottifli  adventurers  were  told  that  the  fund 
appropriated  for  paying  the  bounties  within  that 
kingdom  was  already  anticipated  for  fomc  yearsji 
*and  no  money  could  be  paid  till  the  prior  bounties 
were  difcharged. 

Thefe  perfons  had,  by  their  indufl:ry,  pcrfcver- 
ance,  and  the  afliftance  of  friends,  increafed  the 
number  of  buflcs  between  1762  and  1768,  from  17 
to  261.  The  aggregate  burden  amounted  to 
12,476  tons;  the  number  of  perfons  whom  they 
had  drawn  into  their  fervice,  from  idlenefs,  indi- 
gence, the  fpade  or  the  plow,  and  who  were  now 
become  expert  feafnen,  was  2881. 

From  this  dedudlion  and  ftatement,  the  reader 
may  eafily  conceive  the  bad  policy  of  thus  over- 
turning z  bufinefs  of  fuch  confequence  to  the  ftatc, 

*  The  Etiglifli  bounty  Was  paid  from  the  general  rcvctiMc  of  the 
nation ;  while  the  paymeni  of  the  Scoctiih  bounty  W9s  iifued  &oni 
one  branch  only  ot  the  revenue  in  Scotland  ;  which,  falling  Ihort  t>f 
"the  deoiandt  made  upon  it,  left  the  poor  fiibers  of  that  kiogdom 
without  rcmci^jr.  •      '    !  * 
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to  the  fifgar  ifiaods>.  and  to  thouiandlb  of*  perfonft 
who  now  depended  upon  this  branch,  at  home. 
The  fhock  occafioned  by  the  difappointracttt 
was  not  only  felt  feverely  by  periods  immediately 
concerned  in  the  fiihery>  and  who  had  fteecched 
their  credit  to  their  utraofl:  limits ;  but  alfo  by  theiff 
neighbours^  friends^  and  kinfnien;  by  merchants^ 
coopers,  blaekfmitfas,  and  other  perfbns  who  hfA 
afliftcd  them  in  the  various  operatiodRS  and  difburfe-^ 
ments  of'the  bufinefs.  The  unexpe£led  ftroke  fell 
particularly  heavy  upon  thofe  claffcs  of  men,  who 
build  and  navigate  our  fhips ;  who  fight  our  bat-^ 
tics,  proteft  our  commerce,  and  defend  our  coaft. 
From  the  fame  caufc,  alfo,  hundreds  of  perfonst 
whofe  induftry  would  otherwife  have  been  kift  to 
the  public,  now  faw  themfclvcs  deprived  of  that 
Comfortai4e  fubfiftence  which  their  labour^  had  je* 
cently  procured*  The  old  and  the  youngi  perfcns 
of  both  fexes,  -and  at  either  verge  of  life,  who, 
though  unable  or  unqualified  for  other  labours, 
found  employment  in  (pinning  hemp,  net-naaking 
gutting,  packing,  and  other  branches  which  the  fifli- 
cry  affords. 

Suck  were  fome  of  the  confequence?  to  various 
ddcriptiorts  of  people,  from  inattentipni  or  ill- 
judged  policy,  in  withholding  the  trifle  which  thpfe 
induftriou^  and  ufe(ul  members  of  the  commuQJty 
had  aright  to  cxped.  But  the  mifchief  did  not  end 
here.  The  nature  of  a  fifhcry  requires  a  long  prepa-* 
ration  in  ^  variety  of  iexpenfive  articles,  ^  2ls  fliipf 
ping,  boats,  nets,  cafks)  andfalt«  Nearly  a6i  buf* 
ies  had  in  5  years  been  raifed,  through  an  exertion 
fcarcely  to  be  exceeded  by  any  body  of  people  in 
Chofe  ftations  of  life,  and  under  the  fame  fcanty  cir- 
cumftancds.  Thefe  veflels  being  in  1766  engaged  in 
a  promifing  fifliery,  and  the  bounty,  till  then,  having 
been  well  paid^  a  new  fleet  was  confequently  on  the 
(locks ;  timber,  pitch|  tar^  (ails,  cordage,  and  (alt 
wejx  juxnrfded,  commiflione^,  or  on  (hip-board/ 

The  cq(U|>ers  had  made,  and  were  employed^  al- 

N  4  molt 
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moft  dty  and  night  in  makti^,  from  50  to  6o;ooo 
barrels  $  every  department  were  bufily  engaged  in 
their  reijpeftive  branehes* 

It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  all  the  channels 
of  expenditure  into  which  the  adventurers^  and  all 
Mrfons  depending  on  that  bufineis,  had  furdier  em-* 
bariced  for  extending  the  fifliery;  neither  can  we 
form  an  eftimate  ot  the  aggregate  amoum.  But 
though  we  cannot  afcertain,  with  preci(ion»  die  pofi^ 
five  expence  of  works  then  going  on,  we  way  draw 
fome  inference,  and  form  a  probable  conje£bjrei^ 
from  a  ftatement  of  the  expences  of  a6i  bufles  al- 
ready afloat. 

The  buildinff  a  bufs  of  60  tons,  and  equip- 
ping  her  lor  the  fifhery  in  boats,  net- 
ting, &c.  cofts  the  owners,  exclufive  of 
ca{ks>falt,provifions,  and  mens  wages,  ^  1859O49 
709L  confequently,  the  prime  cc^  of 
961  bufies,  befides  occafional  repairs, 
and  frelh  fets  of  nets,  amounted  to 
As  preparations  were  then  making  for 
profecuting  the  fUhery  with  redoubled 
vigour,  and  upon  the  moft  cxtcnfivc 
fcale,  we  cannot  conjcfturc  the  pofitive  ►  xoo^ooo 
difburfements,  and  the  engagements 
in  which  thofc   venturous  men  had 
again  embarked^  at  lefs  than      — 

£.  a«5,04f 

To  this  ftatement  may  be  added  the  real"] 
or  apparent  lofs,  fuftained  by  the  indivi- 
duals of  Campbeltown,  who,  from  the 
year  1750,  ^hen  die  bounty  was  iirft 
granted,  itnii  upon  fpeculation,  built  ^  50,000 
many  expenfive  houfes  of  ftone,  lime, 
and  date  -,  which  lofi,  operating  in  va- 
rious ways  amongft  a  great  number  of 
perfonsj  could  not  be  lefs  than 
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Here  thorf fere  was  a  fum  far  exceeding  general 
coine£ture»  of  which  ^ne^part  was  pofuively  fm^^ 
and  the  odier  part  in  a  train  of  being  expended  on 
a  propeFty  wherein  the  proprietors  had  fufficient  rea*- 
ion  to  rely,  till  the  (toppage  of  the  bounty;  when  this 
property  fuddenly  fell  in  value>  became  a  dead  ftock^ 
and  could  neither  be  fold  nor.  transferred  on  any 
conditions. 

Univerfal  dejeftion,  complaints,  and  murmun 
pervaded  the  whole  weftern  coafts  of  the  kingdom  i 
a  general  fufpigion,  every  man  of  Ms  nei^bour, 
friend,  or  brother,  fucceeded  to  mutual  confidence 
and  reciprocal  good  offices.  The  paynrient  of  the 
bounty,  even  at  any  diftant  period,  became  doubtful; 
In  the  mean  timd,  numbers  of  thofe  men  who  had 
unfortunately  embarked  in  expenfive  undertaking! 
tipon  the  faith  of  parliament,  unable  any  longer  to 
pacify  their  creditors,  found  theni>felves  reduced  to 
die  fad  alternative  of  public  bankruptcy,  a  jail,  or 
of  fl3riag  to  a  country  defined  to  become  the  afykim 
of  the  unfortunate,  the  injuredi  and  the  opppefle4 
from  all  parts  of  thefe  kingdoms,  and  of  ]^urope. 

The  nK>re  affluent  or  fortunate  number^  who  had 
been  able  to  difcharge  their  engagements,  feeing 
themfelves  ftill  in  pofleflion  of  the  veflels  and  rnate* 
rials,  were  obliged  to  ftruggle  with  the  filheryagainft 
all  impediments,  or  fuflfer  the  bufles  to  rot  \n  the 
Jiarbours.  The  intreaties  of  the  idle,  the  indigent,  the 
widow  and  the  fatherlefs,  who  depended  on  this  bufi- 
nefs  for  daily  fupport,  contribtlted  a|fo  to  quicken  the 
refolvesof  the  owners,  who,  during  the  four  fucceed* 
ing  yean,  fitted  out  the  foUowing  number  of  bufles, 
on  the  fuppofed  Scottifh  bounty,  befides  a  number 
of  veflfels  who  repaired  to^ Whitehaven,  to  clcaf  out 
pn  the  Engliih  bounty,  then  regularly  paid^ 
In  1767         —  —  —    963 

1768  —        —        —    aoa 

1769  —  •—       —      89 . 
,770            —  —       ^      19 

The 
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The  patience  and  abilities  of  the  adventurers  being 
now  completely  ezhatifted,  and  the  old  bounty  ftiS 
tidpaid,  the  Iberie  of  diftiefs  which  operated  amongft 
all  oniers  of  pcrfons  exceeded  that  of  any  fbnner 
period. 

Every  man  was  eager  to  transfer  his  property, 
itpon  any  tenns>  to  avoid  the  horroit  m  a  jaili 
many  vejQTels  were  attached  and  fold  at  half  their  va- 
lue ;  and  happy  was  he  n^o  could  aflign  over  his 
bounty  certificates  at  a  difcount  fo  low  as  30  per 
cent.  Many  of  the  adventurers  thus  ruin^  and 
Undone, '  found  it  neceflary  to  contemplate  new 
bbjefts  whereby  themfelves  and  their  families  might 
be  fupported.  In  this  nuumer^  the  firitiih  fiihery 
begun  in  175O,  under  the  vigorous  fupport  of  go^ 
Vcmment,  was  at  the  expiration  of  20  years,  almoft 
annihilated,  with  the  Jk>fs  <^4  or  500^0001.  to  the 
lubjeds  of  the  two  kingdoms,  while  foreigoeia 
wtre  gaining  that  fum  annually  by .  the  fiiheries  of 
Hie  Scottiih  feas,  with  which  they  fiipplied  Europe 
and  the  Weft  Indies. 

Puring  this  melancholy  ftate  of  the  bufinefs,  cer- 
tain peffons  thought  of  an  expedient  which  fooo  after 
took  place,  and  again  revived  the  hopelefs,  dcjeAed 
mind.  Experience  had  convinced  the  filhcrs  that 
a  fmall  bounty  well  paid,  was  preferable  in  its  ope* 
ration,  to  a  nominal  laige  bounty,  withheld  for  a  feries 
"of  years,  and  at  length  producing  only  70  per  cent. 
They  accordingly  made  a  propofal  to  accept  30  (hil- 
lings per  ton  inftead  of  50 ;  which  being  agreed  to 
"by  government,  the  50  (hillings  bounty  was  declared 
to  ceafc,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  a  bounty  of  30  (hil- 
lings was  to  commence  in  177 1,  and  to  be  pun&uajiy 
paid  from  the  Scottifh  revenue  at  large;  upon  pro* 
ducing  authenticated  certificates  that  the  refpcdivc 
claimants  had  in  all  cafes  faithfully  conformed  to  the 
rcguhtiori J fpecificd  rn  the  ftatu te. 

The  effefts  of  regular  payments  may  be  fcen  in 
the  annexed  table; -^herein  ft  appears  that  between 
1770,  and  1776,  the  numbw  of^buflcs  on  the  Scot- 

I  tiOi 


tifh  bounty  had  cncrcafcd  from  19  to  294.  The 
fifhery  was  carried  on  in  fummer,  as  well  as  in  winter. 
The  money  received  from  the  merchants  and  the  ex- 
chequer circulated  through  every  bay^  lake,  and  chan* 
ixel;  extended  to  the  cabins  of  the  interior  parts* 
and  reached  the  moft  diftant  iflands,  when  aa  un* 
cxpe£ked  events  co-operating  with  the  fCantinefa  of 
die  bounty,  once  more  involved  thefe  devof:<^  men 
in  a  fcrics  of  hardlhips  and  misfortunes.  This  was 
the  American^  and  afterwards,  the  French,  Spanifhj 
and  Dutch  wars ;  a  fevere  and  unexpedfced  ilrokc^ 
unparalleled  in  fonner  wars,  and  it  is  hoped  wiU 
never  again  happen  at  any  one  period  of  time. .  All 
fupplies  of  ftaves,  tar,  fait,  and  other  materiils»  wieir 
nearly  cut  c^>  and  rofe  to  an  exorbitant  price)  wl^ich, 
with  the  neceffity  of  an  enlarged  tepital,  rendered  the 
bufs  filheryalofi]^  trade  to  all  thofe,  without  excep- 
tion, who  were  tmhappily  engaged  in  it. 

The  rife  in  the  price  of  certain  articles  was  thus, 

'  Before  the  During  tht 

war,  .  war. 
'Spanilh  and  Portugal  falt\  ^     ^     ^ 

perbuOiel         -         )  o     i     6  030 

Barrels  for  herrings  026        053 

Tar  per  barrel  —        0     8     o         220 

Beft  hemp  per  cwt,  weight  i  14  o  260 
While  feamens  wages,  provifions,  and  various  ma- 
terials, rofe  to  a  height  unknown  in  any  former 
period.  The  fifhery  of  courfe  declined,  and  though 
we  are  now  at  peace  with  mankind  -,  though  the 
bounty  is  now  regularly  paid ;  the  number  of  buffes 
fitted  out  in  1783,  amounted  only  to  153  j  and  this 
leads  to  an  enquiry  whether  there  do  not  exift  cer- 
tain obftruftions  to  this,  and  all  other  Scottifh  filhe- 
rics,  which  it  would  be  expedient  to  remove. 


0/ 
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Of  tbi  Time  of  Charing  Out. 

It  hath  been  obferved,  that  the  arrival  of  die  her* 
rings  on  the  coaft  of  Shetland  is  certain  and  almoft 
to  a  day,  on  or  before  the  a  ad  of  June,  when  the 
bufles  and  yawgers  of  various  nations  are  ready  to 
receive,  and  forward  them  without  delay,  to  their 
refoeftive  countries. 

Such  hath  ever  been  the  forefight,  expedition, 
And  wife  policy,  of  the  Dutch  in  particular ;  while, 
on  our  part|  the  nature  and  bufinefs  of  the  filheries 
have  been  \o  little  tinderftood,  or  fo  ihackled  by  naif- 
reprefentation  and  unneceflfary  reftraints,  that  almoft 
every  ftatute  relative  to  the  Hebride  filbery,  however 
well  intended  by  the  legiflature,  has,  in  a  greater 
or  le0er  degree,  defeated  its  own  purpofe^ 

We  have  alfo  obfcrvcd,  that  the  Dutch  fqllow 
the  eaftem  Ihoals  without  ceafing,  in  their  migra- 
tions from  the  Shetland  iflands  fouthward ;  and  we 
have  likewilc  recommended  the  fame  prafticc  to  the 
Britifh  bufles  fitted  out  on  that  fide  of  the  kingdom, 
by  wl>ich  we  may,  as  Sir  William  Monfon  obfcrves, 
"  undertake  the  Hollanders  with  our  own  weapons  j 
and  equal  them  with  pinks,  bufles,  and  other  vcflfels ; 
till  we  be  made  partners  with  them  in  their  fifliery/* 
It  is  now  propofed  to  ftatc  the  diflinftion  between 
..the  caftem  and  wcftern  fiflieries,  and  to  fuggeft  fuch 
amendments  as  fcem  befl:  adapted  to  the  latter,  the 
convenicncy  of  the  adventurers,  and  the  merchants 
trading  to  the  Weft  Indies. 

The  paflfage  to  Shetland  from  Holland,  Ham- 
bui^h,  Denmark,  and  the  eaftern  fide  of.  Great 
Britain,  is  through  an  open  fea,  uninterrupted  with 
iflands,  rocks,  or  far  projcftlng  capes  ;  infomuch, 

that 
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that  in  moderate  weather^  it  is  ufually  performed  ill 
a  few  days.    On  the  other  hand»  the  paflage  frdm 
Greenockt  Port  Glaigow,  and  cdier  towns  on  the 
Clyde,  is  attended  with  fuch  ha^ards^  expences,  da« 
mages,  aQd  delays,  that  it  is  feldom  attempted  i 
and  therefore  the  adventurers,  inftead  of  proceeding 
to  the  North  Seas,  which,  upon  an  average,  would 
take  up  more  time  ^an  a  voyage  to  Newfoundland^ 
wiih  to  clear  out  for  the  Hebrides,  Loch  Broom, 
and  other  openings  upon  the  coaft  of  Invonefs  and 
Rofs  (hires,  where,  in  the  fummer  and  autumn, 
tkcy  woyld  fall  in  with  the  flioals,  as  they  advance 
cowards  the  fouth.    It  might,  therefore,  be  Aippofed 
that  the  laws  had  been  lo  framed  or  explained,  as 
to  enable  the  weftern  fiiheries  to  be  On  the  fpot  in  due 
time  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  offered  bounty,  and 
to  follow  the  fhoals  through  all  their  wanderinn, 
amidft  that  Archipelago  of  three  hundred  iflands. 
The  people  underltood,  that  the  ftatute  pafled  in 
1771  had  this  in  view,  and  that  thefe  words,  <^  and 
jhail  be  at  the   place  of  rendezvous  of  the  faid 
fifheries,  en  or  he/ore  the  twenty-J^econd  day  of  Juno, 
for  the  taft  coaft  j  and  on  or  hofore  the  fhft  day  of 
OSobtr^  for  tho  wft  4oafi^  **   gave  them  a  difcre- 
tionary  power  of  clearing  out  at  fuch  times,  be* 
tween  the  twenty*fecpnd  of  June  and  the  fir(l  day 
of  O£kober,    as  might  be  moft  fuitable  to  their 
refpeftive  circumftances.  They  accordingly  prepared 
to  clear  out,  and  be  at  the  place  of  rendezvous  agree- 
able to  the  e3q)refs  conditions  of  the  ftatute  s    but 
great  was  their  iurprife,  when  they  were  informed  by 
the  commiflloners  of  the  revenue  at   Edinburgh, 
that  thofe  who  failed  before  the  firft  day  of  OSo^ 
ber^    would  forfeit  all  title  to  the  bounty*    The 
whole  coaft  was  alarmed ;  every  man  advifed  with 
his  neighbour  upon  a  proceeding  fo  lingular  and  ex* 
traordinary.  They  referred  to  the  a6k;  pleaded  upon 

the 
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ticntlj  dieir  arrhraL  Therefore;!  infbead  of  limiring 
the  departure  of  the  bufles  to  the  firfi;  of  Augi^  ic 
would  be  expedient  to  fay,  any  4im  after  tbtfirft  ^f 
June,  and  totally  to  ab(^Ih  all  diftin£kions  ofafuauncr 
and  winter  fifhery,  leaving  the  buifesin  f\ill  poflelfion 
of  the  feasj  and  in  the  free  liberty  of  Knowing 
the  herrings  from  place  to  place ;  of  returning  home, 
going  out  a  fecond  time»  and  in  all  refpe£b  a  dif* 
cretionary  power  to  a£b  as  their  reipc&ive  views^ 
and  circumilances  may  di&ate. 

0/  tbfi  Places  of  Riadizvous. 

By  the  ftatute  of  175b,  the  bufles,  after  being  ex- 
amined at  the  refpe&ive  ports  from  whence  they 
deared  out  for  the  Hebride  fiihery^  were  to  rendez- 
vous on  or  before  a  ftipulated  day^  at  the  port  of 
Campbeltowns  a  reilri  Aion  without  an  objeft,  though 
/attended  with  inconveniencies,  expence,  and  fre- 
quently great  delays  in  the  outward-bouhd  voyagCt 
by  which  the  feafon  was  waited  or  loft,  the  adven* 
turers  injured,  and  the  Weft  India  vellels  unnecef- 
farily  detained  from  profecuting  their  voyaffes.  The 
port  of  Campbeltown^  lies  atthe  diftance  of  fTx^  miles 
from  Greenock,  and  though  in  the  track  of  the  bus- 
ies to  the  Hebrides)  no  vejQTcl  would  ftop  there  un* 
iefs  driven  thither  by  ftorms  or  contrary  winds* 

After  a  fliip  hath  got  her  clearance,  and  is  fairly 
in  the  open  fea,  Ihe  fpreads  and  adjufts  her  fails  to 
the  winds  then  blowing,  and  to  all  the  variations 
thei:eof>  ea|;erly  embracing  every  favourable  gale^ 
and  thus  ftretches  on  towards  the  deftined  port, 
without  the  lofs  of  a  day  or  even  an  hour,  on  the 
part  of  the  mariners.  This  fcrupulous  regard  to  time, 
K  not  always  owing  to  the  importance  of  an  hour  or 
a  day,  which  in  fome  voyages  is  of  little  confequence, 
but  to  the  hazards  of  uxuavourable  Windsor  weather, 
by  which  a  veflel  that  goes  into  a  port  with  a 
view  to  turn  out  next  nu>rning,  nuy  be  detained  in 
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iUdx  port,  during  a  period  equal  to  chetime  in  which 
ihe  mi^t  have  completed  a  fhorc  voyage,  had 
fhe  kept  in  the  open  ica.  This  is  particularly  the 
cafc  with  all  veflcls  which  put  in.at  Campbeltpwn. 
The  bay  is  capacious,- fafe^  and  abundantly  deep 
for  veflels  of  any  burden;  but  the  entrance  is  lo 
remarkably  harrow  that  no  vefTel  can  get  out  with 
a  ftrong  head*wlnd,  and  confequently  the  whole  fleet 
of  bufl^Si  by  putting  in  at  that  place,  are  obftruded 
in  their  voyage  i  and  fhoutd  the  Wind  check  about 
before  next  day  they  run  the  chance  of  being  de« 
rained  from  one  to  two  or  three  weeks.  In  the 
mean  time  looo  men  or  upwards  are  living  in 
idlenefs,  confuming  the  provifions,  and  othcrwifc 
incumngcrpcnces,'to  the  detriment  of  their  fami-> 
lies  and  the  owners  $  while  the  feafon  is  exhaufted^ 
and  the  herrings  are  moving  from  the  fhores* 

The  inconveniencies  of  limiting  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous to  this  port  were,  confequently,  rcprefcntcd  to 
government,' and  in  the  flatute  of  1778,  it  was  left  to 
the  option  of  the  adventurers  to  rendezvous  cithe/  at 
Campbeltown  or  Stfanrawer.  From  the  latter  place 
veflels  can  get  in  or  out  almoft  with  any  wind^  and 
the  bay  or  loch  is  alfo  commodious  and  fafe*  But 
notwithilanding  the  natural  advantages  of  this  bay^ 
(known  by  the  name  of  Loch  Ryan)  the  huSc% 
found  no  great  relief  dierefrom. 

Their  courfe  to  the  Hebrides  is  by  the  Cape  of  Can- 
tire  $  which  having  doubled,  they  proceed  due  north* 
Campbeltown,  the  place  of  rendezvous  appointed  by 
the^  former  z&  of  parliament,  is  fituated  near  the 
extremity  of  this  cape,  and  confequently  in  the 
dircSt  track  of  the  bulfes  to  the  place  of  their  defti- 
nation.  Whereas  Stranrawer  lies  at  the  dtftance  of 
forty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  the  cape,  and  the  fame 
jiuixiber  of  miles  out  of  the  courfe  of  all  veflels 
bound  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Hebrides.  To  make 
chifr  intelligible  to  our  En^ifli  readers,  let  us  iutH 
pofe  that  a  number  of  veueU  cleared  out  annually 
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ff6ta' London  tb  thfe  htrnng  fi^kergr  (>ff  Yonqouch, 
.vpDn,a  bountyvMyrthatrto  be  entitled  to. this  bouncy, 
thty  were'  required  to  rcfitleorvpu*  tipoir  a  iixed 
day  in  .Rflmlgatc  harboiir,'  at  ^  the  moutk  ef  the 
Thames ;  bxati  upon  a  repreiimtatfiQai  of  the  diffiod* 
rties  iand-deiays  in  making  that  hanrboUT)  fltnd  ailb  in 
^^ettiog  out  of  ic>  pariiament  ihonid  pa£i  an  a& 
wkiereby  tlic  vdfeis  migbt  have.it  in  their  optton  to 
S-ewJeavows  at  Ramfgate;  or  if  the  ^nds  did  rtot 
ierv€  for  that  harbour,  they  might  fteer  for  the  port 
of  Calais^  on  the  oppofitc  fide  of  the  channe}*;  me^ 
jhemftlvcs  to  the  cuftom^^houfc  officers  of  that  ports^ 
and  from  thence  return  to  .the  filbing  grounds  off 

The  cafe  of  the  buffes  from  the  Clyde  is  exaAly 
llnciUar  J  they  miifl:  either  ftop  their  courfe^  however 
fair  the  winds,  and  put  in  at  Campbckown,  or  bear 
a,way  to  xht  extent  of  forty  miles  out  of  the  track  of 
Che  feflaeries,  co  ^xdnch  they  muft  again  return  through 
the  faate  navigatiom  Whoever,  thereforei  advited 
gorerannentin  Ac  framing' thefe  laws,  knew  Ktdc  of 
the  nattirc  of  naoritiine  affairs:;  neither  were  'thoft 
laws  neccffary  in  any  rcfpcdt  whatever.  The  ^eflelft 
fitted  out  at  Campbeltown  and  Stranrawer,  rendeavou* 
at  thofe  pfiices  only ;  may  not.alfo,  the  veflels  ^tted 
out.^  Gcce^lock,  Port  Glafgow,  Rotfalky,  and  odief 
ports  of  the  Clyde,. rendezvous  at  their  refpeifcrv^ 
porfs,"'eK:h'6f  which  being  atconnmodatedjwidi  a 
cuitem-houfe..  If  this  rcndezrojes  of  thebufies 
l^tfh.  ah);  meaning  or  objeft,  it  is  this ;  that,  the 
cuftom-houfe  officers,  fliall  have  free  permiffion  to 
go.  onl  hoard,  exaoiinfe.  the  fizc  <of  tne  refpcftive 
vei&ts^:  their  nets,  •  and  inimber  of  men  ;  which  is 
botbing  more  than  a  repetition  of » what  had  been 
done  upon  clearing  outy  and  is  thei-cfere  :unnecef- 
fary,  "oriixiay  be  rendered  fo  by  an  amendment  in 
tlie  aft,  ordering  a  fecond  examinacion  by  his  ma^ 
•  .  .!  -^  -.  ....     j«fty*3 
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jetty's  cutters^  «C  ftftji*  tiittc  op  ]^kce  while  the 
vtMs-  are  upon  the  filhiirg  ground^,  ^  as  at  Brafli 
Sound)  Loch  Bmem,  ^r  the  Long  Ifland  j  by 
this  all  evafion  ol'the  law  wovrid  be  impraAicaWci 
and  die  purpofes  of  goveramenirefl^dluailly  anA^ered^ 
at  no  expence  or  delay  to  the  parties  concerned.  It 
h  tbercKire  propofed,  that  iIk  pradticeof  a  general 
rendteto^s^  at  Canopb^ltown^  or  eWewhere  in  th* 
Weft  Highlands^  do  ceafc,  and  that  every  veflfel  after 
having  eleafrcd  ^«i  (hall  be  permitted. to  proceed 
dirc&^iotlie  ftfteries*  •  ' 

0/  ^  Delays ^  Dangirs,  and  Laffk  ftriftngfrqm  tbi 

But  all  the  vak-ioaa  inconveniesciei  and  di&ou« 
ragements  above  emuQerafiedacc  trivial^  jvhen  cosn* 
pared  to  the  delays^  haz^trdB^  <^tKiagG8>  kif^  of  veft 
iclsj  cargoea  and  men»  in  the  oucward  and  homcM 
waid  navigadon  by  the  Mull  of  Cautire*  By.  Can^ 
tire  is  ocueant,  a  narrow  peninfula,*  whick  ibetchea 
forty  miles,  from  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  in  a 
ioMthrra  direftion>  till  it  approaches,  within  twent)^  ^ 
milea  of  the  oouiuy  of  Aotrioi  in  the  north  of  Iro* 
land.  By  tbb  narrow  paiiagc  between  the  ffro  kia^ 
doms^  all  the  (hipping  o(!.the.  Clyde  pals  to  and 
from  the  Weft  Highlands,  th^  Uebvides,  and  xkq 

The  diftanee  from  Grebnock  to  the  .promontory  of 
cape^  *  which  temninaitea  this,  peoiafuia,:  uAiaUy  called 

the  Mull  of  Cantire,*  is^afbovailttji  snilQi  in  a  ^uth^ 

t        ' 

"^  ilf<r/A  ^r<.ai  U  k  called  by  tb«  Uiflht^nditlSyrii^ri  fm»t 
to  be  the  Gallic  term  fort:ape,  a^d  b^th  b^a^su^on^ed  hy  tbq 
l^nrlamleri  in  two  in(lai)ces  ouly,  viz.  thcM^li  of  Cantir^  aHa 
rhe  Mwlf  of  GfaWoway,  the  two  UniAcrn'cxtfemhicrcm  tte'weH 
Ude  of  the  kingdook 

•      .*  ♦    .«  c  "   .*       ,  ♦ 
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weft  dire&ion  i  but  if  wc  bclude  die  Courfc  of  fhip« 
ping  thither,  the  iflands.  to  be  avoided,  the  tacks 
and  evolutions  occafioncd  by.  contrary  winds,  and 
lee-fliores,  we  may  eftimate  the  voyages,  from 
(Greenock  upon  an  average,  at  eighty  mUes  each  2 
which  eighty  .miles,  being  a  circuitous  navigation, 
chat  muit  be  made  good  oi^  the  pppofite  fide  of 
the  cape,  till  the  veiTels  have  got  fo  far  northward 
as  to  be  on  a  line  with  Greenock,  the  place  from 
whence  tliey  fet  outj  occafions  an  extra  navigation 
of  120  miles;  or  240  miles  Qutward  and  homeward, 
to  every  veffel  or  boat  paffing  from  the  Clyde  to  die 
Weft  Highlands.  The  lofs  of  time,  the  expence 
In  provi^ons  'and  feamehs  wages  in  performing 
this  voyage,  muft  he  obvious  to  cveiy  readers  while 
a  confideration  of  ftill  greater  importance  remwis  to 
be  mentioned.  As  there  are  no  lands  between  this 
cape  and  America,  and  the  prevailing  winds  being 
generally  from  ckat  quarter,  acrofs  an  ocean  of  3000 
miles,  tnc  coUeftive  force  of  thcfe  winds,  and  the 
weight  of  the  Atlantic,  fall  with  the  moft  tremen- 
dous and  a*wful  velocity  on  the  cape  1  which,  had  it 
not  been  compofed  of  folid  rock,  muft  have  yielded, 
long  fince^  to  thofb  ragdng  elements*  Veflels,  there* 
fore,  whether  outwara  or  homeward  bound,  but 
more  efpecially  the  former,  are  frequently  under 
the  neceiBty  of  taking  Ihelter  in  fome  commodious 
port»  .crepik*.  .or  hay,  till  the  ftorms  j^bate,  till  the 
winds  prove  favourable,  and  the  paflage  becomes 
pradicablc* .  For,  unlefi  the  wind  be  moderate  as 
well  as  fair»  the  bufles  and  other  fmall  veflels  dare 
not  prooecdi. and  thcfe  who  ace  hardy  enough  to 
make  the  attempt  in  rough  weather,  frequently 
founder  in  die  crofs  and  rapid  tides  that  run  at  the 
cape;  and  add  very  confidcrably  to  its  dangers. 
.  jNor  are  tKefc  the  only  difficulties  that  the  bufles 
Have  to  encounter  in  this  navigation.  ^The  wind 
that  favoured  the  voyage  down  the  Firdi  of  Clyde, 
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becomes^  confcquentlyj  adrerfe^  after  having  dovhy 
led  the  capcj  when  the  veflels  have  to  fteer  m  an 
oppofite  dittdiion,  and  to  encounter  new  toils  and 
hazards.  ■ 

Thus,  the  Hcbridc  fifherjr,  though  an  objeft  of 
great  hnportance,  not  only  to  that  country,  but  to 
the  fupport  of  the  fugar  iflands,  labours  under  every 
pofllbk  difficulty  s  and  as  all  the  hopes  oftheadventu^ 
rers,  depend  on  a  fpeedy  fifhery,  and  a  quick  fale, 
nothing  can  prove  more  difcouraging  than  the  im- 
pediments and  uncertainty  of  this  circumnavigation. 
Was  the  weftcrn  navigation  ihortened,  and   thcfc 
dangers  and  delay!  cut  off,  the  adventurers  would 
be  enabled  ta  bring  their  fifh  to  market  in  proper 
time,  which,   from   the    above  mentioned   caufes, 
cannot  be  accomplifhed  at  prefent  with  any  degree 
of  certainty.    Ships^ .  it  is  well  known,  often  wait 
fcveral  weeks  in  the  ports  of  the  Cly4jp  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  herrings,  and  are  frequently  obliged  to 
fail  without  them.    Thus  the  adventurers  lole  their 
market  for  the   feafbn;    the  merchants  lofe  their 
freights,  the  planters  their  fupply  of jprovifions,  and 
the  unhappy  negroes  their  regular  fupport.     Soon 
after  the  departure  of  thefe  fhips,  die  bufTes  which 
had  been  detained  on  the  wefl- fide  of  the  cape  by 
unfavoiu^le  weather,    arrive,   not  iingly,   but  in 
ficets,  which  occalions  a  glut  in  the  home  market, 
greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  the  adventurers  in  ge- 
neral ;  while  fome  are  totally  difabled  from  conti^ 
jiLiing  the  bufinefs. 

Againfl  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  evils,  nature  hath 
fortunately  provided  a  remedy,  in  forming  a  fhort 
iilhmus  acro&  the  peninfula  of  Cantire,  which  ad- 
rriits  of  an  inland  pafTage,  whereby  this  long  and 
liiflicult  navigatioji  m»y  be  avoided. 
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Of  l^t  Rtfirinifm  ^iAth  fr^itiifs  the  Bijfes  frcfii 
furcbafing  HerrlHgs  frxfm  the  ffigbUnd  Boats. 

It  feems  evident,  from  tradition  and  hiftory,  that 
the  Prcncli  and  Spanianh  frequented  the  Hebrides 
in  very  jcarfy  times,  where  they  trafficked  with  tKc 
ttatiyes  for  fifh.  By  this,  may  be  underftood  that 
the  Scots  were  tbe  fi&crs,  and  that  foreigners  were 
the  carriers. 

It  is  probable,  that  this  fiftiery  Was  carried  on 
by  little  open  boats  or  birlins,  fuch  as  the  High- 
landers generally  ufc  at  the  prefttit  day.    The  Scot- 
lifh  iegiilaturr,  in  later  times,  laboured  to  enforce 
n  more  efie£hral  and  extensive  mode  df  caning  on 
the  filherifcs,  by  obliging  not  only  tbe  royal  bo- 
roughs, but  alio  the  nobility  and  principal  gentry, 
to  fit  out  bcrfles  and  pink   boats  for  the  fifheries 
throughout   the   whole    kingdoiti.      Though    the 
Hebrides  and  the  ap^o&xt   ihores,   far    removed 
from  tbe  feat  of  government,  were,  it  may  be  fup- 
pofcd,  fcarcrfy  ^thin  the  reach  of  thofe  laws,  yet  we 
ifind  certain  regulations  in  the  reign  of  James  III, 
frefpe^ing  the  Hebride  fifhery.    Each  boat  in  Bcot- 
Jandpaid  a.  certain  quantity  of  fifii  to  the   croyn, 
which  compofcd  a  part  of  the  hereditary  revenue. 
.Pact  of  this  diaty  was  farmed  by  the  family  of  Ar- 
gyle,  who  alio  had  a  jurifdiftv>n  annexed,  ibr  regu- 
lating the  fiihing,  between  the  Pentland  Firth  and 
-ihcMull  of  Galloway,  and  punifliing  thofe  who  trd- 
paiTed  againil  the  laws. 

This  jurifdidion  included  what  is  properly  named 
the  Heferidc  w  Weftern  Fifhery,  the  thoroughfarcl 
if  it  may  befo  called,  of  the  great  weftem  (hoal  ol 
herrings,   in  their  annual  tour  from   the  ShctlanJ 
iilands  to  Ireland^  which,  in  the  opinion  of  fbm 
writer?,  they  environ,  and  from  whence  they  rerun 
by  the  oppofite  channel,  in  the  fame  manner  as  th 
caftern  ftioals  environ  Great  Britain,  and  return  nori 
by  the  weftern  channel. 
"';  ^  ;  •-  Thd 
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'  There  was  affo  an  inland  fifhciy  on  this  fide 
fte  MtilIofCa|itire,promifcuQufly  called  the  Clyde-; 
bt  L-ochfine  frflierjr/  becaiife  thefe  copious  waters 
cortimurticate  W^th  each  other,  and  with  fundry  iii^ 
fcrior  lakes,  as  Ij3ch  Long,  Loch  Strcvan,  Gare 
Loch,  the  'Helc  Loch ;  the  whole  being  the  occa^^ 
fional;  jefoit  of  fmaJP detachments  of  tnc  herrings 
from  the  rnain  body  in  their  foutherti  coiirfe. 
•  TMs  inland  fift'ery  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Glafgow,  Diinbarton  and  AirHiire,  till  th6 
reigii  of  Charles  IL  when  the  royai  Britifh  companyj^ 
of -whJcK  the  king  was  a  partner,  built  a  large  houfe 
and  ceHkrs  at  the  bay  ot  St.  Lawrence,  now  called 
Greenodk,  fituated  ai  miles  below  Glafgow,  which 
■they  made  the  feat  of  their  trade  and  exports^ 
When  the  company  dilTolved  in  1684,  their  build- 
ings at  Greenock  were  purchafed  at  public  fale  by 
the  magiftrates  and  town  council  ,of  Glafgow,  who 
^ere  profecuting  the  '  Clyde  filheries  with  grea{ 
fpirit  and  perfevcrancei  by  boats  built  after  the  man- 
ner of  little  galleys  *:  each  boat  had  fduf  men,  and 
twenty-four  nets,  every  net  being  fix  fathoms  long. 
and  one  and  a  half  in  breadth,  which  nets  being  joined 
togcthfer,  made  a'confidcrable  length  for  fuch  narr6^v 
'waters.  Of  thefe  boats  900  were  freauently  em- 
ployed.  The  fiftrng  began  on  the  a5th  ot  July,  when 
the  hearings  wereobfervedto  come  from  the  fea^  and 
contimied  till  the  a5tH  of  December.  The  boats  or 
iiravcs,  being  under  no  reftriftions  whatever,  generally 
made  tliree  fifhings  in  the  leafon,  A  part  of  the  her- 
rings were  fold  to  ^hc  inhabitants,  foime  were  made 
into  red  herrings  j  but  the  greateft  quantity  was  exr 
ported  to  different  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  to 
France,  the  anticnt  ally  of  the  Scottish  nation.  In 
1674,  there  were  ex}X)rted  to  Rochdle  1700  l.afts,  or 
ao,400  barrels,  befides  confiderable  exports  to  other 
tdwns  in  France,  to  Swedeh,  Dantzick,  and  different 
parts  of  the  Baltic.  "One  Giblon,  a  merchant  at  Glaf- 
cpw,  cured  and  packed  in- one  year  3600  barrels; 
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nvhich  he  fent  to  St.  Martins  in  France^  and  brought 
brandy  and  fait  in  return.    Another  nnerchant  of  the 
name  of  Andcrfon,  firft  imported  white  wines  into 
Glafgowi  which  he  procured  in  exchange  for  his  her- 
rings. But  the  Clyde  tifhcry  decayed  after  the  union, 
owing  partly  to  the  duties  on  imports  and  exports, 
Cu{lQm-*houle  fees,  and  other  clogs  upon  commerce, 
in  confequence  of  that  treaty,  by  which  the  French 
market  was  loft,  and  the  friendfliip  of  that  Aation 
alienated.    Other  caufes  may  alfo  be  afliened  for 
the  decay  of  this  filhery ;  particularly  the  failure  of 
the  herrings,  which  are  now  fcldom  found  in  any 
confiderable  quantity  i  the  growth  of  the  Newfound* 
land  filhery  s  and  laftly,  the  rife  of  the  trade  to 
America,  which  diverted  the  capitals  of  the  merchants 
to  new  channels,  and  gave  full  employment  to  the 
feafaring  and  labouring  people  on  the  Clyde.    The 
demand,  however,   from  Ireland,   Stockholm,  and 
the  Weft  Indies,  kept  the  ftlhcry  alive,  though  in  a 
very  limited  degree,  and  in  this  ftate  it  remained 
till  the  year  1750,  when  government  adopted  a  new 
method  of  reviving  the  Britiih  fUberies  in  general, 
by  means  of  bounties.    This  encouragement  would 
have  enfured  fuccefs  to  the  bufs  filhery,  had  not  the 
liberality  pf  government  been  counterpoifed  by  the 
checks  before  ftated,  as  well  as  thofe  that  remain 
to  be  mentionpd, 

Py  the  bounty  laws,  the  bulTes  were  prohibited 
from  purchasing  herrings  from  the  Hi^and  boats^ 
on  penalty  pf  forfeiting  the  bounty  $  and  inftead 
(hereof,  they  were  tp  fifh  for  the  herrings  themfeWes, 
till  the  exjpiratiQn  of  three  pionths  from  the  time  erf" 
their  clearing  out,  urtlefs  they  had  fooner  completed 
their  loading.  This  refttaint  was  a  ^ievous  hard- 
Ihij)  to  the  poor  natives,  wbofe  fifhenes  were  rfius 
limited  tp  their  own  confumption  1  and  the  fupply  of 
the  thinly  inhabited  wilds  of  their  neighbourhood. 
It  ruined  t\ittir  fiihery,  difiroun^ed  induftry,  and 
Iftft  thcfe  unhappy  pf ople  foleljr  at  ^.c  mercy  of 

every 
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everjr  fnperior  wha  might  cfaoofe  tx>  oppipcft  i^cm .  w 
sli^eir  c^ratbai  by  land  and  water. 

Thtslaw^  which  feems  to  have  been  dictated  by 
perfons  of  ao  nautkril  knowledge^  was  equally  dxCm 
couraging  to  die  proprietors  of  the  bufles  on  the 
weftem  fide  of  the  kingdom.  The  obje£k  which 
goTernment  had  princip^ly  in  view  by  thefe  boun^ 
ties,  was  the  raifmg  a  numerous  body  of  intrepid^ 
hardy  feameii,  (killed  in  the  principles  of  pra6tical 
navigation,  who  might  be'  ready  upon  every  emer- 
gency to  man  the  royal  navy.  With  thi$  view  it  was 
judged  expedient  to  oblige  the  buflfes  to  remain  on 
the  filhing  grounds  during  a  given  period^  and  dia« 
t6  be  employed  in  the  exercife  of  fifning. 

It  hach  already  been  obrerve.d  that  there  are  two 
methods  of  taking  the  herrings.  Firft,  the  floating 
filheries,  by  conftantly  dragging  the  fea,  under  fail,  as 
pracdfed  by  the  Dutch.  Secondly,  the  ftationary 
or  ground  fiiheries,  upon  the  ihbres,  bays,  Qr  lakes» 
where  the  bufles  caft  anchor,  and  remain  paflive 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  fi(hery,  whi^ch  is  per* 
formal  in  the«  following  manner.  Every  bufs  hath 
one,  two,  or  three  (mall  boats  and  a  proportionable 
number  of  men  and  nets.  From  thefe  boats  die 
nets  are  fufjpended  and  hauled  in  fucceiliyely,  be- 
tween fun- let  and  day-light  next  morning,  wheii 
the  men,  fatigued  and  drenched  in  wet^  board  their 
rcfpe^ve  bufles. 

This  method  of  fifhing,  therefore,  inftead  of 
training  fe^en,  fubje6b  the  men  to  unneceflary 
haitUhips,  the  veflels  to  various  accidentSi  the 
owners  tp  burdenfome  expenditures,  in  provifionsi 
liquors,  and  wages,  iriiile  the  merchants  or  purcha-* 
iers  are  caual,  uf  not  greater  fuflFerers,  by  the  delays 
occafioned  though  this  tedious  method  of  procuring 
cargoes.  And,  it  is  4fo  certain,  that  though  the  bufles 
are  thus  detained  upon  a  fedentary  fifliery,  they  fel- 
dom  re^urq  home  wvi^  more  than  half  their  loadii^ ; 

whereais 


irheraiip  n  ^nviMdii  «>  |Airchaf($  herrings,  sis  i^i^ 
as  to  fifh,  would  tmHtitxhe  vclfih  to  return  t^iffttt; 
atid  inkh  better  oai^Ms/  to'  the  trtiunsA  benoBe  4)f  all 
pafti«s  ooncernfdi  from  the  p^or  h^U^ftarl^  High-; 
lander  iqxKi  th(i' fhores  of  the;  Hebri<le»,  to  the 
tquttty  wretched  Being  who  toils  under  the  burning 
fon  ofthcWcft-IftdicK^  -:  • .  ; 

.    SinC^  therefore,  thd  imere  aft  of  fitting,  while  did 
^flel  lies  tt  anchor,  is  extremely  diicouragiDg  to 
that  branch  In  every  refpet^t,  as  ivrfl  as  to  indJvi- 
duaU  of  all  (kfcriDtions  i  and,  flitce  k  is  likewise 
mdent,  that  this  reKfaining  method  anfwers  n6  bene- 
ficial j^unpofe  to  ^^trnxtfcnt^  k  would  be  expedient 
to  allow  thofc  people  a  freo  difcvetidnary  power  td 
coke,  10  pwth^fty  or  do  both)  and  \t\  every  refpe£S  to 
Kft  M  dlrcuihilaAces  may  diftatc  f6t  their  own  tnterefti 
i    All  the  purpofefr  or  governnhent  are  effeftusdly 
lnfwei%d   in    the  wydges  to  md  fmm  tbt  fflrin^ 
fgro9md$^     No  feiis  between    the  two  extremes  of 
the  4atth  atte  b^tt«r  adapted  ibr  training  marbHers  % 
infiimueh,  that  the  Hebride  filhery  may  be  juftly 
ftykd  the  fchoot  of  navigatidn.  In  a  voyage  to  Ame- 
rica, or'  the  Cape  of  Good  Hop^,  the'  veifel  follows 
©ne  coorfc  f •  and  as  die  winds  keep  moftly  in  one 
diredi6n,  the  fails  are  iet>  and  the  n^n  refnain  inac- 
tive, ortiearly  (b,  after  leaving  Ireland;  till  they  ap- 
proach die  diftanl  land.  '  But  in  a  voyage  from  the 
Clyde  to  the  ufual  reforts  of  the  herrings  on  the 
horth-well  ihores  (Jf  Scotland,  the  ve(tcl  no  Iboner 
clears  one  cape,  <han  another  appe^ir*;'  which,  to 
weiather,  is  riiK>ft  geriferially*  attended  1w5A  difficulties 
«nd  hatwrds :  the  helm  mirfl  be  'In  the  ha«ds  of  art 
eJcperie^ded  feaman  i  thef  fwls*  and  rigging  reqtwre 
ynrenftitting  attefttiorf  ;•  the  •  men  aire  ^eooftantly  in 
xnotion,  ftruggiing  fend  toiling  without  dedfing,  da^ 
«nd  night :  and  To  hai*ardous  and  fltigtnng  is  thia 
tiafvigation  thrdugh-thc  winter;  whfli  the  frequent 
hwri^nes  threat*»-d^lbu<Siifi^'  on-evoryfide,  that 
the  fefe  return  of  the  buffes  fecms  miraculous  to 
2  men 
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;aMh  i9hb  have  lj)cnt  their  fivfes  in  the  raercintife 
iervice>  or  the  royal  navy.  .    '       .  '  '  * 

.  •  The  fcamaii&ip  acquired  in  A^"  harrow  tWafinch 
tarouki  bci^iii  furtter  promoted  by  pcrrtnitting'the  vef- 
iSels,  inftead  of  lying  at  anchor  iii' the  lochs,  to  load 
and  carry  home  at  plcafure,  bccatife  the  Tame  vef- 
fcU  would  have  a  chahce  of  making  two  or  thrtt 
Toyages  in  the  feafon^  inftead  of  bne.  This  is  the  ^ 
flRodi^  obferyed  by  the  DutcK :  Some  veHcls  fend 
hoitie  their  cargo  by  yawgers  that  attend  the  iifh- 
cries  for  that  purpofe ;  while  others,  are  theif  own 
carriers.  *  '        .  ^ 

•  "The  inftant  the  bufles  have  difcharged  their 
cargo,  they  are  refitted  for  fcaj  and  as  the  hcrriligs 
make  an  annual  tour  round  Great  Britain,  .exgeri- 
cace  has  taught  the  Dutchi^an  where  to  pfocetxi  on 
his  fecond  voyage,  and  to  be  Ture  of  his  g^me. 
"While  the  bufles  arc  cut  on  their  fecond  voyage,  the 
proprietors  on  flKxe  are  bufy  in  taking  om  the  fifli 
^dccd  ac  foa,  and  repacking  them  with  frclh.picklc 
£3r  exportation.  •* 

This  is  alfo  the  praftice  of  the  Irifli  buffts,  who 
Joeing  under  no  rcftraints,  freauently  make  their 
cargoes  in  a  few  days,  which  they  land  at  Belfiiflr, 
Dublin,  or  Cork,  from  iriience  they  return  im^ 
mediately  for  another  cargo,  and  are  again,  loaded 
with  furprifing  difpatch. 

Thus  the  Irift,  Dutch,  and  all  nations,  who  tti^ 
gage  in  the  fisheries,  are  enabled  to  go  to  martcet 
^arly,  and  fucceffively,  while  the  Scots  are  detained 
at  anchor  in  the  lochs  of  the  Norph  Highlands 
till  the  maricets  have  been  fupplled  by  their 
neighbours.  ' 

I  fliall  cJoTe  this  fubjeft  with  a  recent  circum- 
ftancc  which  adds  confiderable  weight  to  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  an  unlimited  fiftiery.  The 'win- 
ter herrings  generally  frequent  the  co^ft  of  Don* 
ncgalin  Ireland  during  the  months  of  Oftober,  No- 
vember, December,  and  part  of  January  j.  but  in 

1784, 
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1784,  they  did  not  aj^ar  till  the  jotfc  of  Dcctmher, 
and  then  ia  one  place  only.  Had  the  iriih  filbei^ 
been  under  the  £une  reftriftions  as  that  of  Scotland^ 
confined  to  a  bufs  fiftiingoolyt  no  great  eapture  couM 
have  been  nude  during  the  few  ren^aintng  days  of  the 
<i(hing  feafon«  But  by  means  of  4^9  country  boats,  3«o 
buflrs  vere  pearly  loaded  between  the  30th  of  Dec. 
and  (he  njiddle  of  January,  which  from  the  ^lure  of 
the  Spottiiji  and  3wedi{h  fipieries^  brought  an  extnor^ 
4inary  pnce,  l>Qth  for  bonus  and  fQreign  demand. 

0/  the  Reftrdints  re/peliing  the  Trijb  Fijbery^  by  the 
Commffitmers  of  the  CuftoffS  at  f.dinhurgb^  contrary 
ffi  tkf  StatKfq,  . 

As  the  gr$a(  weftern  ihoai  qf  herrings  falls  upon 
the  north  cogft  of  Scotlapfl>  aqd  (x>ntinues  its  courfe 
fquthi^ani:;  till  interrupted  t^  ^e  (:oa(t  of  Donnegal 
in  Ir^ljuid»  nature  feems  tp  haye  intended  this  flioal 
for  the  joint  benefit  of  both  kingdoms^  ^dconfe-- 
quently,  die  refpef^ive  inhabitants  being  the  conftir 
tuept  members  of  the  fami:  empire,  ihotild  be 
flowed  to  follow  the  fifhing  (r^mi  place  to  place, 
4nd  in  all  refpefb  to  enjoy  the  ^(p?  privileges  mi 
prote^^ion  in  their  perfons  and  property, 

This  being  the  idea  of  the  Scotti(b  adyenturer^ 
they  relblved  to  follow  and  to  take  the  herrings  upoa 
any  part  of  thofe  extenfive  Ihores;  but  the  conftru&ion 
put  by  the  cornvnijUoners  of  the  cuftoms,  uppn  thp 
prefent  e^ing  law(  fpr  regelating  the  iuOTingiiflienes, 
involved  thofe  devoted  men  in  new  and  unexpeded 
calamities.  |t  was  declared  that  no  herrings  could 
be  admitted  to  entry^  either  for  home  confumptioa 
or  exportation,  that  did  not  appear  upon  the  oath 
of  the  mafter  or  owners  to  have  been  caught  on  the 
coaft  of  Scotland,  excluding  by  this  means,  all  her*- 
rings  taken  or  procured  upon  the  coafts  of  Ireland  and 
thelileofMan. 

Th?  adventurers  on  the  othcf  hand,   uppn  lookr 

ing 
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ing  into  the  laws  relative  to  the  filheries,  CoM 
,  not  difcover  upon  what  grounds  the  difttnAion  was 
inade  between  herrings  c^en  on  the  coafts  and  bayi 
of  Scotland^  and  the  coafts  and  bays  of  Ireland  and 
the  Ifle  of  Man  j  nor  were  they  able  to  trace  the 
caufes  of  this  re(hi6tion,  to  any  fources  in  the  leaft 
degree  conneiSked  with  the  fecurity  of  his  majefty's 
revenue,  or  calculated  to  promote  the  increafe  of 
ieanrienj  or  any  other  political  advantage  connefked. 
with  the  honoMf  or  iatiireft  of  the  ftate.  But  all 
remonftrances  in  favour  of  die  fHhenes,  hidwcfver  welt 
|rounded>  were  in  vain.  The  commiflloflers^  ^o 
Kcmed  to  havo  fet  dieii^  hct%,  agamflr  that  brancfaj 
remained  inexorable.  /    '  '"**  «' 

la  confequence  of  this  perfevering  obftinacy,  a 
paper  was  drawn  up  in  1783,  under  tht  following 
title :  "  To  the  right  honoui^le  the  lords  fcdmmiA 
fioners  of  his  majcfty's  treafiryj  The  humble 
petition  of  the  convention  of  idie  royal  boroughs  in 
Scotland,  in  behalf  of  the  merchants  and  others  con- 
cetned  in  the  white  herring  fifhery. ''  * 

This  fpirited  conduct  of  the  convention  had  the 
defired  effeft,  and  in  1784,  the  commiffioners  of 
the  cuftoms  at  Edinburgh  iflued  a  circular  lettjcr, 
acknowledging  that  the  a£ts  of  parliament,  the 
jci.  and  XIX.  of  his  pnefent  m^jefty,  gave  the  mod: 
unlimited  fcope  for  carrying  on  the  her^ng  fiffaery  in 
any  part  of  me  Britifh  feas. 

The  words  of  the  law  are  thefc :  **  And  be  it  further 
enaded  by  the  authority  aforefaid.  That  all  and 
every  pcrlbn  or  perfons  employed  in  the  fard  filheries» 
may  iUh  in  any  port  of  the  BritiJbfiaSy  and  fliall  have 
and  exercife  thd  free  ufe  of  all  ports  and  harbours, 
ihores  and  forelands,  in  Gnat  Britain^  or  the  ijlands 
heUngtng  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain ^  below  the 
higfaeft  high  water  mark,  and  for  the  fpace  of  400 
yards  on  any  wafte  or  uncultivated  land  beyond 
Ibch  mafk  within  the  land,  for  landing  their  nets, 
.  •    '  .     '    caiks. 


taflcfl^  2UI<|  Other  ma^i^;  «««n&bi  iand  ftoiesj  an4 
fer  Qvefiting  tehtfi>  hut;9i  ai«i  ftagca,,  and  for  thq 
iMdi^s^  g^tiingi  pkkling>  and  re-kudkig  the'ur 
idh  mi  fa  ckyiAg  thar  nct8>  wlchput  paying 
aiqr  ^Miaodot. other  .dues,  or.Mf  oiber  .fum 
dr  filnai:  t)&.  fMWf,  or  ethtr ,  confidcrarian  :whacever» 
fer  luch*  liberty^  And  if  any  p^ibo  or  perfona  (hall 
fNie&im  «Q  demand  or  reofiivte  ai^  duea>  fMim,  of 
teoMiri  or  other  coofideration  vbttcyer»  for  ih«  iiib 
4f  any  fuck  porti^  ImrtKnirsj  ihari^y  or  forelanda 
tirkhb^iarli*ilts.^oMfai4  :^r  fiuiUiobiliM^t  die  fi'flir^ 
crnaeiv  ^r  ^thcr  por^s  employed*  lo.  ciie  (aking.oi^ 
qkviog  Jo£  jSflw  or  drying;  their  nots>  in  the  ute  o£ 
the  fame,  every  perfon  fo  offending^,  fhnilj.  £pr.  <^yciyi 
liic^ofiFf^Qt^  tofiett  ti^c  fuixi  of^  lool*.  to  be  re(o- 
TcredHod  Ictriedr  ki:  r^wnrr  therem  after  dircySUd^ 
IVoYidtd  iilimy%:  that  iHofiking  in  chU  aft  con-* 
fifdned^  fhaU  i^xtond  to  t%ctfi!^  fhe.veSels  pr  boata 
amploved  in  itbe  fatd  Wmnm  fron^-  ^e.  pAymeat 
of  fiick. harbour  or  pier*  duea  a^  ai^  atid  by  the 
law  ought  to  be  demanded  for  ibipS)  veflels,  o«' 
bdatfc»  in  puar>  w  harb^ura  wbicK  2^.  h\vk  pr  arcifi* 
ctally  made:;  bur  that  .fucK  harb<mr  or  pier  due^ 
(hall  be}(iaid»  ioi  like  marinei:  as  the  f^one  wor«  liablo 
to.be  .paid  before  the  paffing  of  ihty  a^.  '\ 

Tiie  above  extraft  is  then,  fully  toferted  for  tho 
information  of  all  perfons  ooneern^  direfbly  or  in-- 
direftly  with  the  filheric3>  md  who  have  no  oppor-r 
tnnicics  of  perufing  the  afts  of  parjian^eht  at  large*  Ic 
ihowa  the  ardent  zeal. and  attention  of  governa>ent> 
for  promoting,  by  every  |)6fiii3ile  nie^ns,  d)at  greaft 
naddnid.  obj«£t.^  which,  i^n^.the  other  hand^  it  hadi 
becR  the.ubiform  practice  of  certain  revenue  Q$Qefa 
to  depreia ; .  even  to  the  cooncera^ling  the  Uw  itiel^ 
ttu>u^  iCkpnfiflbd  in  fuch.  ptaisi  terms  tba&  a  child  of 
ten.  yoasa  tild  would  opi^^rdbend  iCr  w.  th«  Mk 

^IwncB^         •:    • .'  ?v.-    c  .     .  ^  • 

One.ftatmDe.expxef&ly  fays  that  the  t^ifle^^hall  b<t 
permitted  to  depart  for  the  fifherics  en  or  before  the 
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ift  iitf  of  OSober.  The  revenue  officers  declared^ 
•S^^y  wanih4^y  M«mft]f>  oni  kud nif  befomn  *  I 
Another  ^at)uteieiKprclsLy  £173,  ^Mt  mllper/im^  em^ 
ployedim  ikdj^fbirki,  fnyjk  m^/ar  )if9  fart  ofth$  Uri^ 
tijbjeas^  or  the  ifiands  belonging  to  thg  cnmK  of  Great 
Britain.  But  the  licences  granted  hy  the  revenue  offi« 
jcxj;  to^  bufiof  Qii  ^l^anng  oist^  bori9> /i^^x^iiii  6  fi^^ 
was^tcjroceed  to  ^Im  Norib-^^^  Hij^lands  1  and  (te 
swi^.  fd^ioiqifteredr'O.n'the  fqf^sin^  mw9xd%L  ^rai» 
^afJ^el^fihff'§u$^r£augbt  m  tf^  opuft^  ^f^fofiff^. 
Thofc^whp  could;  |i^ot  take  this  oa(h  had  the  nK^itil^ 
.ca^pn  to  fy\d  ^^a^lvcB  ^liye^  ^  the  pirlif(npen« 
t^r)?:lbeumy,.fifiwlV.%^;Hf  4r*^¥^^  fptpegtttieii 
of  'the  hefriiigsi  .>iiich  govtsmiQcnt  allows  in  lieu  of 
^  .^uty  upoHj^lruf^d  in  musing  thf  Mk^  Jhm 
waa  a^wanton  q^}(y  in  thefe  xf^i^^os  whigl^  fi!ifi(p 
^y«  i^O;aroacqi|a}i)te;iiwith  theiiiefteFH^OAi^  iEUi4 
the  nature  of  the  ^(ber ije^f  can  fuUyr  cKKnpreh/8n4f  Jk^bif 
herrings  f^r  (atm.  yeaic  paft  did  AQt  appear  in  fuch 
quantities  as  fojn^^y^'  Ii^ji78a>  ^e  coaft  ie^aiqd 
io  bd  totapy.jabandoned  by  the.  (boak  1  yet  dwing 
<hefe  years  they  crowded  upon  the  north  cpaiS;.  ^ 
Ireland  and  the  Kku^f  Mao>  ^ere  the  Scoij^  ,mff^ 
prechid^d  from  foUoisdng  thenru  ThuSi  thoMg^  i(if 
ftatutes  are  clear  and  ^cidedi  U  woiddi  feeni  th^ 
their  fpirit  |evaporates.in  a  journey  of  4PQ  miles  $  (nd 
the  filhers  /areloblige^^^  f^i^i^l^  ff>r;a  tim^  under 
the  }puHot(s  decrees  of  fubordinate  officers.  Ujon 
the  whole,  thclofles  andiDJuneSt.4)ofitivf  aa<inega> 
live^  fuftained.  in  confequ$;nce  Af ;  thefc  reihi£iiufis^ 
^y  t^e  iperchants,  adyenturers>  .<:^pi9^terfi;i  o^ppeirsi 
and  tboufandfiof  Ifi^lQMfing  peopJ^^cawot  b^e/eftinv^b^ 
It  \t&  thaa  loo^oool.  beildes  the  ii^^^y  d$oe  tft'the 
public,  in  thus.countecading  the  exertipas  oC  govern^ 
meiy  for  rai&ng  a  body  of  men^  .on  wbpmeuf  c<iiTi^ 
mcrcn,  ^ur  colonies,  9Vd  ev?u  -ftuf .  c»ift«ic^>..l*La 
ftxc,  imperial  empire,  depend. 

Fees 
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Fees  exaffeJ  by  the  Revenue  Officers-^Expmfinfi 
Jetimies,  and  Jttendancies  of  the  Owner i  or  M^^ 
terrtffBuffes^  to^  and  at,  tbeCuftm-IAu/es,  mtb 
otter  Particulars^.  u 

It  hath  ever  been  die  policy  of  ftttes  to  form  their 
flfiiery  Uw9  on  the  fimpleft  principles  ^  to  adapt  them 
•CO  circunnftaneies  and  local  fituationas  and^  pardcu* 
larlyf  to  guard  againftunncceflaiy  expenccs,  vezad* 
Ou$  attendancies^  and  cuftom-hptife  impofitions. 

The  forms  and  papers  at  tiiefe  offices  in  Scot- 
land are^  however^  lo  numerousj  perplexing  and  ex- 
peiifiye>  to  the  owners  or  mafbtrs  <^  the  bufles, 
that -many  perfonswho  could  fit  out  fmail  ycfleb 
from  ao  to  40  tons  are  clifcouraged  from  the  attempt} 
and  even  thofc  who  embark  in  larger  undertakings 
are  fuU  of  complaints  on  this  head. 

The  fees  on  a  bufs  of  64  tons  are  thus : 
To  the  coUeftor  and  compttx>ller  out-1    j  .q    a 

wards  and  inwards  —  —  j.  •  - 

Bounty  bond  —      o    7    i 

Duty  on  provifions  or  ftorcs  —  —  can 
Liand-waiter  and  furveyor  •—  —  o  10  6 
Coaft  coquet  to  Greenock  with  the^her*!    ^     ^     r 

ringsforfale         —  -  >  <>    ^    ^ 

Certifitate  of  fait  and  herrings  bemg-i    ^     .     > 

landed  —  -7—         — -j 

Coaft-bond  —  —       -     i—  ..  o    7    < 

Land-waiters  at  Greenock  —  -  —  o  a  6 
Upftair  fees  at  ditto  —        —046 

Fees  upon  a  cargo  of  300  barrels^  ^^\   1  10     o 

ad«  each  barrel    —  —  / 

Salt-bohd  on  expoitarion  —  —076 
Certificate  for  cancelling  —  —016 
Settling  fait  accounts  annually  «—      010    6 
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Brought  over  —           —     .6  t8  xi 

Cumbra  light-houfe  —            ^  —      056 

Greenwich  hoipical  — -            »-      1     8.  o 


^.  i  l^    5 

To  this  we  are  to  add  the  expences  in  journeys  and 

attendancies  at  the  offices  i  particularly  the  journey 

to  Edinburgh  fior  payoient  ofthebbunty,  viz.  fn>m 

iMilcs.* 
Ditnbarton     .     -^  —  —  .     5ft 

PortGlafgow       -—  —         —        64 

Greenock       -^  —  .         -^        66. 

Irwin       -^  w  .—  ,     — *        69 

Air  —  —  :—        76 

Saltcoats  — -  —  —        76 

Rothfay        —  —     ,  —        80 

lovcnenqr  — ^  ,—      \  — .    115 

Smnrawer        --  —    •         —      ia6 

Cambdtown  '  ,     —  -r-        —  . '  177 

Oban>  and  the.  Sooth  Hebrides  uponi 

anareragr     '—  —         J  ^    . 

Stronaway,  and  the  North  Coaft.jupon  1^      - 

an  average  —  —       ./         ^^   * 

Befidea  the  .expences  of  thdejogrne]^,  orcom* 
nuflion  paid  to  agents>  the  perfon  who  receives  the 
bounty  at  Edinburgh  is  probably  fubjefl:  to  a  day- 
xnent  of  additional  tees }  which,  with  all  the  before- 
mentioned  diiburieaients»  may  be  eftimated  at  15]. 
and  if  to  thcfe.  we  add  the  expences  in  the  rendez- 
V011S9  at  Campbeltown  or  elfewhere  as  before  itacedy 
the  cecal  fum  of  petty  expenditures  cannot  upon  an 
average  be  lefs  than  aoL  exclufive  of  the  bonds,  &c> 
for  falc  from  year  to  year,  exceeding  credibility. 


Imfortanci 
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Jbtpdrtame  of  4be  Wtjhm  Buf^  Plfli9iry^B{ffiaiUieS 
of  the  Adwniurers^  ^rf/lng  fhm  maimral  Cmufis^^ 
Ekpidiency^  %f  increafing  the  Bounty — ¥Un  of  4 
MintUy-  per  Barrel  on  Fijb  taken^  imfraHicable-^A 
BoMt  Fijbery  recommendeJ-^Tbe  Means  of  eftab^ 
kjbing  ii. 

i  iJ&Tmg  fbncd  foftdry  fsftri^nsj niiieh  in  tli^ 
OcftffihieAC  have  proved  detrimental  to  the  bufs 
fd^'xkzi  Md  the  poor  nativev  «f  the  Highlatfds>  I 
am  tinder  the  neoeftity  of  propofing  a  ^o«fllttling 
bouQtyj  aft  eflential)^  requifite  -to  the  rcftofation 
and  permanent  eftablifhmeMtif  that  important  fiffa* 
try\  as  weH  as  the  in>pfOvemcnt  -of  the  wholib  Kne 
otcoafti  wkh  all  the  ifiands^  lying  betWen  the 
Mull  of  Cantire  and  Ctipe  Wrath.  -  - 

Tins  liberal  fappoity  with  the  removsi  of  ctraiiii 
obnoxious  peftri^iont-al  ready  mentioned^  iMfd  ocfiers 
^hich  renMin  to*  be  mentioned,  wcniM  p)Ko  the 
weftern  fiihen/ofi  an  equaii^^  ^rith  thofe  «f  the 
nei'ghoouribg  hatio/isy  and^nable  tkam  to  flipply 
foreign  markcq  ^^ttdy  it  iboHr  'wm)B%  and  fiMic* 
tiii^es  earliclr. 

.  The  tAGooragefnenta  giveft  bf  mhof  ftstesy  and 
tlfotife  natural"  aRdviantjages  swhioh  tbcy  enjov^  iriii 
be  the  ftibjeft  of  a  Ibpar^te*  chapter^  at  pii^em  i 
fhaU  ehiefly  conftut  uifSM  to  a  ooh»paMciv«  vievrxif 
the  Yoyi^n  to  and  ^^m  the  nefpeftive  Sodctilb 
itd)brrrs,  a  iiifcgcft  vhidi  badi  Jivt  hitliefta  been 
^lucidaceii/ 

,  The  voyage  from  the  horthffn  pat«a  of  the  Emo-* 
rath  coatinenffy .  ocoA  aifo  fnoaflp  xht^  dift .  fide  of  Great 
britaiBy  to  Shetland,  is  )attcadedtir«h  no  gttai:diffr- 
culty.  The  courfe  is  in  a  iiraight  Ibey  through 
an  open  fea,  and  the  fails  being  fet^  feqtiire  00  alter- 
ation (ftorms  and  change  of  wind  excepted)  tiU  the 
veffcl  hath  reached  the  fifhing  ground.  This  voyage 
being  for  a  fummer  fiftiery  only,  is  alfo  favoured  by 
the  mildncfs  of  the  weather,  and  the  kngth  of  the  day. 


'  tFoder  ikltQi  fiirtcfnate  ci^eumilafiGe*  a  Botch 
Veflcl  inay  fet  out»  smd  ptd&cute  her  voyage  tvich 
Uny  wind;  &e  hifik  ^mpie  ica  itonnii . whcrdn  to 
ranse  at  pkafiirr;  miid^  ttiMgll  thes  winds  majr  be 
tiofafcMrablCs  yet  ikc.ftiU  proceedsy  by  means  ot 
tacking.  All  the  difference  therefore  between  a 
favoorihle.  and  to  linfavbiirable  wind  conM^i  not 
itt  time  loft  by  faeing^ obliged  to  take  ihelrer  :in.  bait« 
)x>qrs^  but  the  riifferejnee  of  time  occupied  in 
ilraigfit>  or  in  crofs  faililig«  The  di&ance  betweiin 
Hottand  and  the  cbdt^  flf  Shetland  is  reckoned  to  be 
4k)C  miles;  Thisv.with  fihoft  wiadi,  aiay  be  per^ 
formed  in  6  or 7  days;  urith  a  ftrong  wind  a-Jtcad^  i£ 
cannot  inquire  above  id  oiri  2  dayai  The  royage  fconn 
the  eaft  coaft  of  Oreat  jllritain  ia  exadtiir  iimilar^  and 
tnay  be  performed  fit>in  any  pact  of  Scotland. ifi 
iialf  die  time:  fimti.tiie  onaft  of  Aberdeen*  and  the  > 
Morrsy  Firdi^  in  two  d^i  at  ihe  utmoft*  When  a 
Veifid  arrives  at  Shetland*  fkt  finds  herfelf  an^ongft 
an  immeafe  body  bf  hcndi^i  feoda  off  her  capture 
to  the  market,  or  ceMraaifrith  her  cai^gOj  by  the  fame 
eafy  navigation*  . 

So  fimourabk  for  the  fifherles  is  the  fituation  of ' 
theeaftem  ports  of  ScQCland«  While  thofe  of  Ire**- 
land*  as  Strangifbrd^cFo^tafcrry^  Downpatric*  Carrie^ 
fergus^  fielfaft*  Leme^  Londonderry*  Inverbay^ 
Killybeggs*  Tilloo*.Ro^es*  Sheepiiaven*  Donncgal^ 
andiSiigo*  are  within  2:4  hours  failing  of  thq  iiCheries 
on  ehe  001^  of  DonnegaL  Here  alio*  as  at  the  Shet*^ 
land  ifiands^  the  herrings  afe  certain^  and  the  bufles 
expeditioi^y  loaded.    ... 

Very  ^iSktctit  ia  .the  navigation*  and.fi  fliery*  of  the 
Weft  Highlands.  This  hitherto  neglected  divifion- 
of  Great  Aritain^prelbnts  a  coaft,  taken  in  ^  dired): 
line  fhdoi  die  extremity  4if  Cantire  to  Cape  Wraths 
of  near  250  miles;  and  tf  to  that  extent*  we  add  thm 
Aomerous  head  liaiids  to  be- doubled*  the  interT 
vening  sftaods  to  be  evaded*  'the  creeks  or  bays  ta 
which  4  vefiel  tbm&  frequently  run  for  (hcUer*  a 

p  2  winter 
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winter  voytge  firom  Greenock,  may,  iipon  an  <7e« 
rage,  require  two  or  three  weeks. 
<  After  the  veflel  hath  furmoOitted  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  this  intricate  Toyage,  ihe  does  not 
arrive  at  a  certain  fiihery»  where,  asr  in  Ireland,  fiie 
may  load  by  her  own  boats,  or  thofe  of  the  inhabit 
tants,  in  a  few  days.  Though  the  migratioDS  of 
the  herrings  to  the  Norths  weft  Hi^ands  be  cer* 
tain,  their  arrival  in  one  particular  loch,  bay,  or 
ifland,  is  very  precarious. 

All  have  their  turns.  The  loch  that  was  crowded 
with  filh  one  year,  may  be.  quite  defertcd  the  fcrf- 
lowing,  and  for  many  years  after.  Sometimes  chey 
fall  in  between  the  Mainland  of  Rofsihire  and  the 
Long  Ifland {  at  other  times,  they  take  a  circuitous 
paflage  between  the  Long  Ifland  and  the-  rocks  of 
St.  Kilda.  When  this'  happens,  there  can  be  no  boat 
iiflxery,  efpecially  in  winter;  neither  is  there  any 
bufs  fifliery  $  tfiofe  vefiels  not  being  accuftomed  to 
the  Dutch  method  of  a  floating  filhery,  by  follow*- 
ing  the  flioals  through  the  ocean :  thus  the  Hebride 
fifhery  is,  of  all  others,  the  moft  uncertain,  expen- 
'five  and  hazardous,  on  which  account  the  parlia- 
mentary  encouragement  fiiould  be  adequate.  In 
fpeaking  of  this  fifliery,  the  following  particulars 
may  be  irfeful  to  the  adventurers.  The  young  ber- 
rinn  always  come  in  a  bodyTome  time  in  June; 
thnr  fl^ay  depends  on  the  winds  and  weather.  Thofe 
which  fall  in  between  the  Mainland  and  the  Long 
Ifland,  are  wrought  upon  and  dire^ed,  not  only  by 
the  winds,  but  alfo  by  the  large  fiflies,  and  fome* 
times  by  the  buflfes,  in  their  cruifers  from  place  to 
place. 

As  the  fcafon  advances,  the  great  ihoala  of  full 
grown  herrings  appear  on  the  coafts  moving  ftiuth* 
ward.  If  upon  their  approach,  the  weather  haf^ns 
to  be  fl^ormy,  and  the  winds  from  fouth-wcft  to 
north- weft,  the  flioal,  thus  interrupted  by  a  ftrong 
head  wind,  crowds  into  the  openings  or  lochs,  and 

there 
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there  U  every  probability  of  a  fuccefsful  fifhery^ 

either  on  the  Lewis  coaft  or  chat  of  the  Mainland. 

But  if  the  winds  happen  to  be  eafterly,  or  withia 

the  eaftern  points^  as  is  often  the  cafe  towards  the 

end  of  harvefty  there  is  little  chance  of  a  winter 

fifliery,   becaufe^  as  before  obferved^  the  herrings 

keep  out  in  the  main  ocean.  Nature^  in  this  refpe^^ 

gives  the  Irifh  fi(hers  a  manifeft  advantage  over  the 

Scots.    The  (hoalsj  after  having  cleared  the  Scot* 

tifli  Teas,  whether  their  voyage  hath  been  on  this 

fide  the  Long  Ifland,  or  on  the  weft  fide,  have  to 

encounter  a  ftill  more  turbulent  fea,  owing  to  the 

great  weight  and  fwell  of  the  Atlantic  being  oppofed 

b]r  the  lofty  coaft  of  Donnegal  i  which,  with  the 

jarring  currents  and  tides,  interrupt  the  progrefs  of 

the  herrings,  who,  fatigued  and  weak,  are  glad  to 

tak^  fhelter  in  the  openings  or  lochs  of  that  coaft. 

This  circumftance  gives  the  Irifh  an  abfolute  cer- 

taiocy  of  an  annual  fiihery,  and  that  fiihery  being 

drawn  towards  one  point,  enables  the  adventurers  to 

double  the  gain$  of  their  neighbours,  and  with  lefs 

trouble,  hazard,  and  exp^nce. 

Having  ^hus  ftated  the  natural,  as  well  as  parlia* 
mentairy  difcouragements  and  difficulties,  attending 
the  northern  or  Hebfide  fiihery,  an  eftin-jatc  of  tho 
expeoct  and  gains  properly  follows. 


P  3  Expcnccs 
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Sxpems  of  a  Vejfd  of  Sixty  Tons  Burden^  ftted  out 
as  a  Bufs  for  tbt  iVbite  Herring  Ftjberyn 

To  the  fliip-buildrt's  iccount  for  the  h^ld,  at  5I.  t|«. 

per  ton        -  -  /  f  •  -     £•  34^    •    ♦ 

7*0  joiner'*  a^countt  ftltinj  «p  \\t 

qabin,  making  p\imps,  &c,  -  ^.  it  to    o 

To  blockinaker^sMC9unt«  painty  fte.  -        iS    o    o 
T  0  rope  work  accounti  for  iails,  1  iggingt 

cables,  5fc.         -  -  -  -iCooi* 

To  fmith^t  account,  for  anchori,  ice.  »        aa  to    o 

To  fpan  for  maft*  bowfpnt>  booin,  &c«  -        as    o    ^ 

Tothree  fi(hingboattt  at  7I.  SOS.  eacb  -        aa  10    o 

To  compsiffea  and  farnitprc  for  <i^bm  ••         S  10    o 

ay«    •    • 


Coft  oftbeveffi^l  •  -  6a3    9    % 

*  ft 
Outfit  •/  th$  fbovt  Vigil  m  a  Ptifs  fo  tbt  Wbtit  HtrrtMi 
ftjhiry  4u  jollonxjs : 

To  46a  bufljcfs  foreign  great  ftlt,  mak- 
ing xi  lafts,  at  ^1. 10s.  per  laft           -,  45  o  o 

To  ^alafts  herring  barrels,  at  501,  per  lait  So  o  « 

To  1 5,000  fquare  yards  of  netting,  or  ij^ 

common  herring  nets^  at  xos^            -  78  S  ^ 

To  tailing  for  ncH                   -            ^  4.  4  o 

To  buoys  and  bow-ftpck*        ^             *  4  •  « 


To  proyifiont  fcM:  14  men  \  months, 

atSd.pfrmaneach.ciay  »  X^4a  10  o 
Tofpiritsformenwhenatwprk  500 
To  x)  mens  ^rages  ior  3  months^ 

mt  ays.  per  man  each  month  5»  >}    o 

To  the  flii  p-mafter>  wages,  by'the 

run  allowed  him  -        -        10    o    o 

To  bond,  and  clearing  qut  at  the 

Cllil0||l*h0^ff  T  T  O   15      Q 


axi    9    9 


^ip  iS    • 


s**  r   • 


Coft  and  put-fi|  for  the  white  herring  fifliery  of  a  veflel 
l»fiij(ty  tom       •  .  *  *         iC*  94j    7    « 


Jl##«^f 
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Sgppiffimg  tbg  ahovi  Ftjjfil  to  make  om  EiHf  (f  htr  Cmrgo  6f  Htrrings 
T<farfyg  'ufHebbMs  mH^tnmtbi  C^fhfiw  ihrfg  Mat  Thbts  iack,  o*  mt 
Avenge ^  tkg  Si^tg  qf  tbf  Jcfiokfi  ^mUjimmi  st  umbr* 

Fijfi^i  U  tbi  Herriti^  Ti/bery,  to  O'wmrs  Dr* 

To  one  half  of  the  fait  carried  out|  confumed  on  herriogf  J^*  %m  19  • 

Toonehalf  of  the  barrels  being  vfed  ii^hh  herrings  •  48  q  o 
To  tear  and  wear  pf  i  |*ooo  yards  nsttin|^,'  fupfttlibg  them 

one  third  worn          »            v         .      •                •     <*  s6     1 .  |. 

To  proTifions  and  fpirits  confumed  as  above      -           -  47  10  • 

To  mei|s  wages,  tnelttdin^  the  ikipper,  ditio  •  •  6a  13  # 
To  tear  and  wear  of  rigging  and  veflel,   at  5  per  cent* 

per  monfh            t                9               9            «>           •  50  11  & 

To  i|)funince  on  957I.  for  3  months,  at  i}  per  cent,        -  2%  i$  o 

Tointereftof  957l«for  3inontha       -            *               •  is  iS  o 

To  wafte  on  fall  and  barrels,  cellarage,  $cc,  at  10  percent-  3  10  e 

To  freight  of  herri ngt  to  Cork,  at  1  s.  per  barrel,  19a  barrels  1940 

-Toduiyofbeiringtinlrtlsuidf  at  o«p*rbaml    •        -  s'ft  # 
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Cpitrm 


Cr. 


By  lales  of  1^1  barrels' herrings,  ft  ace.  £,  191  o  O 
JSy debenture  oftheaboreheiTings,  at  af.td.  %%  t%  • 
By  bounty  on  (o  tone         •  •  •^000 


.  Qain  on  m  home  Hftiery        •        .         • 

Extra  Bxfencc  ou/ucb  Byps  at  g*  ^  ^^  ^^'fi  ^(^^1 

To  duty  of  17}  tons  fait  paid  in  Ireland, 

although  neither  fait  nor  barrels  ar^ 

landed  in  Irfland,  the  duty  paid  is 

sas.  4d,  per  ton  •  ,  •        £.101911 

To  duty  paid  in  Ireland  on  3a  lafts  of  bar* 

rels,  at  js.  per  laft         -  -  -  4  16    o 

To  fees  paid  in  Ireland,  at  418.  per  boat, 

for  3  boatt      ••••*  660 


^fs,  if  upon  the  }rilh  fi(b^        ^ 


*    6    7 


tt 


^.     19  li 
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To  thefie  pofitive  expendicures  may  be  added,  ib* 
tj ranee  during  tke  fUhery  i  the  various  fees  inwards 
and  outwards,  and  upon  fair  ftored  from  year  to 
year;  commilfion  to  agents;  charges  on  repack* 
ing  for  exportation;  cabin  ftores,  coal,  candles, 
and  other  petty  difburfements,  which  being  added  to 
the  general  account,  leaves  the  adventurer  confider- 
ably  out  of  pocket,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  fiihery» 
^fter  all  his  anxieties,  cares,  and  labours,  befides  his 
lofsoftime. 

The  following  table  fhows  the  revolutions  of  the 
bufs  fifliery ;  and  when  we  confider  the  magnitude 
of  the  expences  as  above  ftated,  the  dangerous  feas 
to  be  navigated,  particularly  during  the  winter  fifh- 
ery;  the  grievous  reftri6lions,  and  fait  regulations, 
which  the  adventurers  labour  under,,  while  thofc  of 
other  nations  have  the  moft  ample  freedom  s  and  the 
the  lofs  of  markets  in  confequcnce  of  tbofe  reftric- 
tions  i  it  is  matter  of  furprize  that  the  whole  fifhery  oa 
the  bounty  laws  hath  not  been  entirely  given  up. 
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Am  Aceotmtwftbi  Nnmher  tfiBufisftud  out  m  ScotkaUJrom  the  Tear 

ifSOUth^rsar  jjiu  hfthmckiffVf,  vntb tbi  Amotnu rf tbiir rom* 

aagf.  Number  of  Men,  ^n>^  '^^  Barrels  ^Herringe  takeu.  Extr^Sod 

JroM  tbe  Cu/om-Hou/e  Books  at  EMuburgb. 


Atrno 


Number 
ofBoflet. 


Tonnage. 


Namber  of  Barrels  of  Her- 


Men. 


rings  taken. 


St 


I 


B. 


'8  3 
I:? 


H 

11 

?l 

p. 


r5^ 


Sommer 

"Winter 

Sunsmer 

Winter 

Sommer 

Winter 

Slimmer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

WiBter 

Summer 

Wintfr 

Summer 

Winter 

Anno 


t750 

>y5« 

175* 
X753 
1754 
«755 
175* 
>757 
I75« 

»75^ 

1700 

1761 
1761 
■763 
1764 

1765 
I7«6 

1767 

1768 

1769 

177c 

«77 

177« 

«77* 

I77» 

1773 

>77S 

1774 

»774 

1775 

«775> 

1776 

1776 
1777 
P777 
1778 

1778 

X779 
178c 

1781 
1781 
»7«3 


3 

3 

«7 

4^ 

87 

IJ9 

1^7 
a6i 

20a 
Si 
«9 
♦ 
«5 
95 
74 
86 

104. 

"5 

»34 

SOI 

180 
^8 

aa6 
64 

176 
96 

«*♦ 
ao6 
i8s 
136 
»47 
853 


14« 

301 

5i« 

4«3 

77 

77 

103 

j8i 

s8t 

554 

745 

so  56 

3691 

7056 

1*476 

J»55^ 

9553 

3868 

861 

ato 

1039 
4029 

3373 
36a  I 

4718 
49*3 
6416 
4*77 
«795 
*859 
8»334 
a663 
9064 

437* 
6505 
10191 
8963 
^449 
7*»« 
7*7» 


33 

<7 
S16 

«9 
»7 
>7 
*4 
4« 

130 

174 
4«9 
865 

t2C6 

1651 
a88i 

2898 

2107 
899 
201 
47 
*3* 
948 
789 

«59 
1094 
1150 
15*4 
1003 
20a  8 

670 
a695 

623 

1977 
1014 

1490 
*343 
2061 

1494 
1667 
1687 


4*4 

5^4 
67 
64 

3«7 

145 

4- 

3089 

4046' 

1*9*9 

3054 

8831 

39691 

21146 

2816a 

15538 

1781a 

S878 

385 

*447 

8489 

«3759 

17197 

»4858 

»5»34 

3»459 

13396 

40c  70 

7748 

44"5 

8546 

34767 

9613 

3>335 

*9367 

S9885 

16625 

3457 

»3595 
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The  following  imporunt  tal:|le  is  infcited  for  the 
informfttion  of  the  public,  refpe&ing  the  opertcion 
of  the  now  exifting  bounty  Jaws  on  the  Hebride 
lOes,  and  the  weftern  fliores  in  general.  Here  we 
perceive  a  dawn  of  beneficial  induftry  amongft  thefe 
forlorn  natives,  and  had  the  bounty  been  continued 
at  50  fhillings  and  well  paid  i  had  the  laws  been 
more  liberal,  allowing  thefe  new  adventurers  the 
fame  fcope  as  the  Iri(h  fiihers  on  the  oppofite  coaft, 
it  is  probable  that  inftead  of  9  bufles«  to  which  their 
number  is  now  reduced,  the  increafe  might  have 
amounted  to.  ico  or  upwards-  When  we  refleft 
that  the  improvement  ot  the  Highlands,  the  bring- 
ing forward  a  people  hitherto  loft,  in  a  cooimerctal 
view,  from  penury  ahd  wrttchednefs,  to  profiuble^ 
well-paid  induftry;  every  friend  to  humanity,  and 
the  profpcrity  of  his  country,  muft  lament  the  checl; 
thus  given  to  their  firft  attempts,  and  the  de(truc« 
five  confequences  to  whole  iflands  or  diftrifts^  whofe 
conjunA  abilities  had  been  wholly  occupied  in 
raiHng  this  little  fleet,  to  bring  from  their  fiiores  a 
degree  of  wealth  which  their  healthy  mountains 
never  did,  and  (levcr  can  ^fiordj  to  fvich  e«tenu 


Mh 
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Cuftm-HoH/e  Oban^  Sept.  25J  I'Ji/^ 
Far    Mr.    KNOX. 

From  the  year  1765,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  50-fliilling  bounty,  and  until  the  year  17729 
there  waa  employed  in  the  white  herring*  bufs  filh^ 
ing  upon  this  and  adjacent  coafts,  particularly* 
from  the  places  after-mentioned  betwixt  the  Mull 
of  Caotire  and  the  Illand  of  Sky^  the  number  of 
vefltjs  following,  vi?5, 

No-ofvcflcl$  No.ofveffcla 
Bounty  50s.    Bounty  30s. 
Weft  Loch  Tarbert  >  s 

Oban,  and  Lochetive  4  5 

Iflandofllay         -i»  4 

Gigha        —        g  - 

^"  CoTlonfay     -*      3     . 

^r^r-. —  Lunga        .^3  J 

*  ■  .i  ■  i     Efdale        -*        a 

■    Mull        '^3  I 

— —  Sky  -^       3  X 

In  all  33  9 

The  principal  caufes  of  this  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  veffels  employed  in  the  white  herring  fifliery 
were  firil  the  dilatonr  payments  of  the  bounty  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  aft  allowing  fifty  Ihillings 
per  ton  s  and  fecondly,  the  redu^ion  of  the  boynty 
irom  fifty  to  thirty  (hillings  per  ton.  *  ' 

The  within  and  above  ftatements  extracted  from 
tb(  cuftoOKhoufe  books,  and  are  attefted  by 

Duncan  Campbell,  CoUeftor. 
JoH^  l^y^^  Surveyor. 

The 


sjfi 
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The  following  table  will  ferve  to  give  fome  idem 
how  far  the  rojal  navy,  the  revenue^  and  other 
important  matters  of  public  concern»  will  alio  be 
affefled,  fhould  the  bufs  fiihery  be  abandoned. 


VaJue  of  a  buft  47  tons  ready  for  fea»  Talt,  fcc. 

included  —  ^-  -•        — 

Annual  wear  and  tear  —  —  — . 

Annual  duty  paid  op  materials  for  repairing  wear 

and  tear         '      -^  — .  —  — 

Annual  wear  and  tear  of  nets*  bark  for  tanning 

included  —  —  — 

Duty  on  hemp  ufed  annually  for  new  nets  — « 
Numbcrofmen  employed  on  board        —  -~ 

ffy  of  1 1  men  for  4  months,  at  S7S.  per  man  per 

month  —  —  —        — 

Expence  of  provifion  for  11  men  4.  months^  at  8d, 

per  day  for  each  roan  —  — 

Number  of  men  annually  employed  who  nercr  were 

be/ore  at  fca.  —  —  — 

— — barrels  put  on  board  —  — 

barrels  of  herrings  got  at  an  aTerage 


each  bttfii  Total  o« 

7%o    o  o*-ai6ooo 
t€    o  o—    7S«d 

•  xa  o—      7«» 

ar     o  ^^    6300 
a    o  O'^      600 
11—3300 


59   a 

44    9  i 


ijSao 
13x00 


liflitng  < 


barrels  of  herrings  exported 
•  barrels  of  herrings  con  Aimed  in  Scotland 


Bulhels  of  fait  confumcd  in  curing  and  re-packing 
Gallons  of  rum  imported  for  67  barrels  of  herrin£s 
exported 


Qiiantity  of  fugar imported  in  retuinfor  6%  barrels 

bei  rings  exported  — -         —  •—    cwt. 

Duty  payable  at  4s.  per  gallon  for  950  gallons  of 

rum  imported,  exclulive  of  the  excife  — 

payable  at  las.  6d.  per  cwt.  for  fugar  ditto  — 

—»  payable  for  3x0  buihels  of  fait  near  ad.  each  —  * 
■        paid  for  45  bairels  of  herrings  ufed  in  Scotland* 
.   at  IS.  per  bairel  —  ■  —        — 

— —  paid  for  materials  requilite  for  building  and 

equipping  at  6rft  outfit  —  — 

Freight  payable  for  135  barrels  herrings  expprted, 

at  7s.  *-»-  -^  —  ^ 
of  950  gallons  of  lum  imported  at  6d.  per 

gallon  —  — ^  ,  —  -^ 

.  payable  for  1  Ji  a-34ls  cwt,  fugar  imported 


at  4S»  per  cwt, 
Tonnage  -««  -^  *^      ,    ^^ 

Bounty  from  government  at  30s.  per  ton  — 

Debenture  at  as.  8d.  per  barrel  for  135  barrels  of 

herrings  exporud  -«  «—  — 


3-1900 
040—71000 

I  So— 54000 
« 3  5— 40500 
45—13500 
310 — 9600* 

950— aS5Coo 

i«i  a-3d— 54519 

190    o  o—  57000 

114    o  o-»  34aco 

a  10  c—      750 

•SO—       *75 

56     O  O-^   tCSOQ 

47     5*o—  14175 

23  15  o-^    71*5 

36  6  8—  10900 
47  .9  c^  14»<*> 
70  10  o.—  1x150 


•  This  table  fuppofes  a  good  fifhery  in  <!me  of  peace— but  the  main 
average  of  the  fiihery  tn  peace  and  war  is  only  haiS  cargoes^  and  firce 
^^78,  the  herrings  taken  have  only  occupied  1 10  of  the  140  baarreit 
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Govemrneni  debipr  to  300  pujes,  viz. 
Duty  paid  oh  materials  imported  for  bufs 

repairs  annually     —         —.         —  £,      780 

for  repairs  of  nets         —  —  6od 

on  285000  gallons  of  rum,  at  4s.—       67000 

■    54519  cwt,  weight  of  fugar9  atf 

I2S.  6d.  percwt.  —  —  —  34200 
— —  96000  bufhels  fait  —  -^  750 
1 3500  barrels  of  herrings  confumed 

in  Scotland         —  —  -u-      •     675 

Intereft  of  the  principal  fum  paid  on  duty 

for  materials  ufed  m  building  300  buiTes 

i 

Per  centra  Creditor.                '\  94O05 

By  bounty  to  300  bufles  141 00  tons,  ^^  f  ^ 

30s.                                         21150U  V  67455 
By  debenture  on  40500  barreh  of             I 
herrings  exported^  at  2s.  8d;       54^0!.  j 

...  .  ^ 

Bahnce  in  favour  of  government  £.  64505 
The  greateft  number  of  bufles  fitted  out  in  one  year, 
was  nearly  494.  The  eftimate,  for  the  fakcf  of  even 
numbers,  is  made  upon  300.  The  revenue  artfing  from 
this,  fieet  after  deducing  the  bounty  and  debenture 
fs  67,4551,  but  admitting  this  balancfe  in  favour  of 
govcrnnoent  to  be  imaginary  5  or,  in  other  Words^ 
that  the  ahnusd  revenue,  derived  from  the  bufles^ 
amounted  only  to  the  fum  total  of  the  expenditure  in 
bounties  and  debentures^  all  the  concurrent  effefts 
would*  be  clear  gain  to  the  public,  viz.  * 

1.  Employing  3300  leamen  annually. 

2.  Ditto  carpenters,  coopers,  blackfmiths,  jditiersA 
blockmakers,  patntefs,  fait- works,,  hecklers,  fpin^ 
Iters,  net-makers,  rope^manufafturers,  fail-cloth 
manufaftprers,  and  faiUngiakcrs,  tanners,  and  la« 
bourers  of  all  kinds. 

J.  Supplying  the  labouring  part  of  the  nation,  as. 
manufafturerSy  farmers^  and  fervants,  with  cheap 
and*whgIefo9tc  /QOd«  .    i 

4«  Preventing' 


t39  .  rttsroRif  0^  mn 

4*  Prerenting  ArtiignitiOD^ 

5.  Giving  cili|)|<^ment  to  theinduftHoo^  |Mi%ic«« 

.    bifly  in  the  Highlands; 

jS.  DiflPuGng  amongft  chac  people  4  toolpetencf  of* 

the  netcffiii'ics  of  lift. 
^.  Bringing  forward  a  vgluabk  colony  wkhiii  ouf 
own  iflaadt  who  btfides  defending  our  fliores^  and 
lighting  Out*  bacik^»  wotiid  extrnd  (be  fcale  of 
inanufafturca  and  conuncrce  in  both  ilidgdoais^ 
by  meahs  of  their  incf  eafiiig  opulence* 
k.  Incfeafc  of  ibip-build&Bgy  Slipping  cfpofts,  aii4 

freights, 
f^  Raifing  the  ralue  of  barren  Iands>  and  natural 

woods, 

10.  Bringing  tnto  the  line  of  inland  tradci  rarioiis 

;   Ipccie^fifli  which  abound  on  the  weftern  flxores^ 

at  preftnV  of  little  or  no  valoe^  at  fiindry  fpecie^ 

of  the  Whklei  the  grampus^  0iarks»  fcals,  and  dog 

.    filh»  for  dil.    Alfo>  various  kinds  of  fiih,  for  food j 

whichi  from  the  want  of  ready  markecd  in  the 

Highlands!  bring  no  priecj  as  turboii  ikate,  cnsck* 

arej,  •  oyfters  and  lobftera. 

Thcfe  are  among  the  numerous  benefits  whith  in^ 

dividuals  and  the  ftate  would  derive  fsom  an  cpitenh- 

five  and  well  .eftabliflied  bufs  fiihciy.    The  wealth 

of  thii  coaft  is  boundlefs^  prefenting  ^o  our  vieor 

an  inexhauftible  trcaAirci  rifmg  in  its  iit^pcMKancej 

and  opening  new  fields  to  tndtfftty,  to  cocnmercei 

«nd  to  a  comfortable  fubfiftence.    On  xhe  other 

hand^  by  negle^SUng  tliis  mode  of  carrying  qn  the 

^  When  the  fiihers  find  maclaret  cot  thelf  UiKi  ihfleaid  of  white 
llfti  they  generally  throw  them  back  into  the  fea  with  difdain,  uoleft 
When  necefey  for  Ulit. 

-  Oyfters, in iotat parts, 4tfc chiefly ufed fbrmaaunog^k^fround^ 
They  sr^  brought  in  bidets  to  the  lime  krln  ami  bura^  witbput 
being  opened*  Thcfe  and  other  fifhes  that  abound  amongil  tlie 
Hebrides  (exdufite  of  the  herring  abd  white  fifli}  wouM  find  « 
Itady  p:»arket  at  Greeopck  if. the  voya^  was  fiiortancd  by  means  o£ 
ti^  prop<^sdcax)af  at  Crin^n.  It  if  alto  probable  that,  tbe  Grecaock 
p%Qfl9  would  cure  a  part  of  theaifor  i<^eip,-.iiil^^ 

filhcry. 


iUhery^  we  (k^  tliereby  d^ake  z  tfmsfbf  of  th4 
Vrhole,  to  Ireland,  HplUod^  ^  Sifirf  den,  ^ho  will 
be  much  obU^d  to  us  tor  a  favour  lo  fignal  9nd 
TKi«^pc^d,  Mt^  it  may  be  pofitivcly  afl^rte4i  thaft 
|h^^  this  fUhery  be  ^b^dotied^  the  perfon^  whph4v« 
b^en  brwght  up.  in  that  line  of  lire,  v^U  ertibrac^^ 
the  flatcering^  invitltions  of  ttu)  (ri(h  governments 
and  carry  tbeit  kridwle4g€^  theiir  indudiry^  theit^ 
capit^i  and  ftipp}{>gi  tpthe  cpntiguous  counqr  of 
DoQfkegal^  wlyre'tlMy  ^iH  be .  received  wtdi  opedi 
amis  by  tile  gedti^a  of  tha(  Qos^ik,  who  are  uflng. 
every  raf aos  to  i^y'i^  them  thidier* 

Before  I  clofe  this  part  of  the  fut^'eA,  it  is  necef^ 
lary  to  fuggeft  the  expediency  of  lome  amdndmenC 
In  the.ftac^tesrefpe^ihg  the  (ize  of  vefiels  fitted  out 
vpoo  the  bquniy*  By  the  prefeat  laws,  the  btiidea 
c^  tlie  b^tk^  is  npt  to  be  Moder  %o  or  abov«  80  t^ns^ 
In  converfing  with  ^e  adventwers^  coUei^ive}y# 
|c  was  pr<^fed  by  f<^mej  that  the  loweft  burdefi 
Ibould  be  ffeducrd  t9  .^5  tons  or  80  bsirrels  j  but  this 
was  oppofed  by  others  ia  more  opulent  circum^ 
fiances. 

If'  to  extend  th«  take  of  herrings,  and  to 
give  employvnent  to  a  greater  number  of  peo^ 
pie,  ^n  objeSs  worthy  the  attention  of  parlia^ 
tsienti  the  requeft  of  the  inferior  adventurers  fhi;uld 
be  granted.  We  haVe  flated  the  great  expence  in 
building  and  equipping  ve0els  for  the  tiflieries, 
agreeable  to  the  prefenjt  ftandafds.  It  exceeds  the 
abilities  of  many,  who,  in  other  refpefts,  are  well 
qualified  for  that  bufinefs.  The  good  ede£ts  of  this 
uKiulgence  Would  operate  chieBy  aiTX>ng  the  poor 
natives  on  the^wcft  fide  of  Cantire,  and  might,  until 
Ibme  regular  fculements  iha41  be  eftablifhed  on  theic 
fliores,  prove  a  fubftitute  for  a  boat  filhery.  In  fonoe 
refpeds  it  would  be  preferable,  particularly  in  being 
4ble  to  fifh  at  fea,  to  follow  the  herrings  from  place 
to  place^  ^ad  to  carry  them  to  markcis,  inftead  of 

being 
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being  obliged  to  wait  fbr  purchalers  at  an  inconve^ 
fiient  diftance  from  the  Weft  India  ihii^ing 

White  this  is  the  requeft  of  foitie  penons^  otherst 
of  more  extenfive  capitals,  wiHi  to  employ  veflels  of 
any  fize  within  120  tonsj  limiting  the  higheft  bonntyg 
however,  to  80  tons,  as  it  ftands  at  prelent.  Who- 
ever is  acquainted  with  mercantrle  affairs  will  fee 
the  utility  of  this  indulgence^  Veflels  of  12a  tons, 
when  not  engaged  in  the  fUheries,  could  be  let  out 
in  freights  to.  foreign  parts,  or  in  the  coafting  trade, 
and  thus  advantageoufly  employed  throughout  the 
year,  to  the  mutual  eonveniency  of  die  owners  and 
eamen. 

:  We  fliall  clofe  this  fubjeft  with  a  conjeAural  efti* 
mate  of  the  increafe  of  the  weftem  bufs  fifliery,  fup- 
pofing  the  bounty  at  50  fhillings  per  ton.  Hitherto 
we  have  (een  nearly  300  veflels  employed  in  this  filh- 
ery,  though  labouring  under  numerous  difcourage* 
ments ;  and  lately  a  ftrong  rivalfhip  from  Ireland 
and  Sweden,  who  had  formerly  been  their  beft  cufto- 
mers.  Let  us  now  fuppofe  the  bounty  extended  to 
50  (hillings,  every  reitridtion  removed,  the  pafTage 
fliortened,  the  natives  of  the  Highlands  buflly  em- 
ployed, the  navigation  aft  in  full  vigour,  the  adven- 
turers relying  on  the  fteady  proteftion  of  government, 
and  in  high  fpirits ;  there  can  be  no  great  hazard  in 
Hating  the  number  of  buflfes  which  in  a  few  year^ 
may  be  engaged  in  the  weftcrn  iilhery  at  500. 
And,  though' it  is  propofed  to  admit  into  this  num- 
ber, veflels  of  fo  fmall  burden  as  15  tons,  yet  this 
deficiency  in  tonnage  will  be  qualified  by  the  fize  of 
other  veflels,  which  of  late  it  hath  been  thepraftice 
to  build  upon  a  large  conftruftion.  Taking  there- 
fore the  average  number  of  men  in  500  bufles  from 
15  to  So  tons  burden,  at  14  men  each,  the  amount 
will  be  7000,  a  nurlery  which  merits  every  fup- 
port  that  the  public  can  beftow.  And  it  is  alio 
a  confideration  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  nur- 
ftry  is,  of  all  others,  the  moft  rapid  in  its  progrels. 

Veffels 
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Teflels  bound  for  the  BaltiCi  the  Mediterranean, 
America,  Africa,  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies^  fail  in 
ftraight  lines,  and  many  of  them  .with  trade  winds. 
Having  let  their,  fails,  no  furchei;  feamanihip  is  re« 
quifite,  the  men  walk  the  deck,  play  at  cards,  and 
go  to  fleep. 

But  when  a  veflel  fails  from  the  Clyde  for  the 
north-well  .Highlands,  (he  embarks  on  a  circuitous 
voyage  of  unknown  fxtei>t  and  duration.  The  mo- 
ment fhe  fpreads  her  fails,  ihe  launched  into  a  laby* 
nnth  of  difficulties,  dangers  and  hair-breadth  efcapes : 
.  fhe  muft  navi^te  in  every  dircftion,  and  to  every 
point  of  the  compafs ;  at  all  times  through  rapid 
currents  and  jarring  tides,  and  frequently  amidft 
hurricanes  and  ftorms.  No  fooner  hath  {he  doubled 
one  cape,  than  another  appears,  which  the  men, 
already  fatigued  and  worn  out,  muft  alfo  encounter, 
and  thus  are  kept  in  continual  motion,  terror,  and 
alarm.  Thefe  outward  and  hofncward  voyages,  the 
various  cruizes  from  bay  to  bay,  and  from  one  ifland 
to  another,  in  fearch  of  the  herrings,  form  the  hardy,  - 
experienced  feamen,  fo  highly  valued  in  the  mer* 
cantile  fcrvice,  and  the  royal  navy. 

Other  methods  may  be  dcvifed  whereby  the  fifli- 
cries  may  be  confiderably  extended,  and  the  natives 
of  the  fhores  and  iCiands  beneficially  employed ;  but 
no  method  can  be  put  in  competition  with  the  wcftcm 
bufs  fiihery,  confidered  as  a  fource  of  commerce,  and 
a  nurfery  for  feamen  \  whoever  therefore  attempts  to 
undermine  this  bulwark,  whether  defignedly  or  in- 
advertently, a£bs  an  injurious  part  to  the  general  in« 
Ccrefts  of  his  cpuntry,  and  the  ftate. 

Of  the  IVeJiern  Boat  Fijhery. 

It  would  feem  as  if  fate  had  decreed  againft  the 
weftern  fiftxcry.  The  fame  laws  which  were  intended 
as  aftimulus  to  exertion,  contained  among  other  re- 

Q^  ftriAions, 
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ftriftions,  an  obligatoiy  claufe,  wherebjr  the  buflcf 
were  prohibited  from  purchaflng  herrings  frdm  the 
nativefi>  and  thus  the  poor  people,  who  had  formerly 
aflifted  in  completing  the  cargoes  of  fuch  v^flScb 
as  came  among^  them,  now  faw  theoifelves  deprived 
of  the  advantages  which  local  fituation,  and  the  vi(i« 
tationiofthe  herrings  upon  their  (hores,  held  forth. 
Thefc  gifts  of  Providence  were  counterafted  by  a 
narrow,  ill-judged  decree  of  their  country,  and 
fiiows,  amongft  a  thoufand  inftances,  the  iniper-. 
kStion  of  human  wifdom,  when  put  in  competition 
Mrith  the  great  line  of  aftion  which  diilinguiihes  the 
Works  of  the  Deity. 

As  the  raifing  and  training  a  number  of  (eamen 
Was  a  principal  objeft  of  the  legiflativc  bounties,  it 
WAS  deemed  expedient  to  oblige  the  men  to  ronain 
a  certain  time  on  the  fiftiing  grounds,  and  to  load 
with  the  herrings  taken  by  themfelves  only. 

It  is  fomewhac  Angular,  that  a  nation  celebrated 
ior  knowledge  in  maritime  affairs,  did  not  iee  th^^ 
inefficacy  of  this  reftridion. 

When  the  men  quit  their  buflfes  and  go  on  board 
their  long  boats,  to  throw  out  the  nets,  and  to  liaul 
them  in,  alternately,  no  feamanihip  is  required; 
no  knowledge  is  gained.  It  is  the  drudgery  of  com* 
mon  labourers,  and  requires  no  qualification  what- 
ever4  The  feamanfhip  confifts  in  navigating  to  and 
from  the  filhing  grounds;  in  refcarches  after  the 
herrings ;  in  adjufting  the  fails  to  the  various  points 
of  the  compafs,  and  to  all  the  viciflitudes  of  weather. 
-  In  the  mean  time,  the  poor  natives,  thus  deprived 
of  their  natural  right,  and  without  redrefs,  ftill  kept 
up  a  petty  fifhery  for  the  fupply  of  their  families  and 
the  neighbourliood,  ia  frelh  herrings,  having  no 
means  of  curing  for  a  diftanc  market. 

Their  little  open  boats  are  clinker  built,  Iharp 
bottomed,  and  formed  upon  the  conftruftion  of  cut- 
ters, foV  quick  failing,  for  doubling  head  landSf 
and  eluding  dangers.     Manned  by  a-  hardy  race  of 

Highlanders 
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Hlghtinders,  whofe  neceflities  render  them  dcfpcrate, 
ihefe  boats  attend  the  bufles  through  the  moft  tur- 
bulent feas  ;  they  will  undertake,  even  in  the  win- 
ter feafon^  voyages  round  the  Mull  of  Cantire,  aiid  . 
to  Ireland^  though  it  too  often  happens  that  they 
never  rcturnv  They  arc  hurried  irrefiftibly  by  the 
violence  of  the  winds  and  the  ftrcngth  of  the  cur- 
rents againfl-  rocks,  and  in  a  nnoment  are  broke  to 
pieces  s  others  are  fwallowed  up  by  the  great  fwell 
of  the  ocean,  againfl:  which  their  fmall  conftruftion^ 
a/id  the  fcanty  uipplics  of  ropes  and  fails,  are  uc-i^ 
tcrly  inadequate.  ♦ 

Each 

*  iTie  reader  will  b^  ihU  t6  fotm  Tome  idea  of  thefe  vojrageg^ 
and  the  dangei*s  attending  thein,  from  the  following  narrative,  by 
the  Re\\  Mn  Macaiilay  j  which  alio  contains  fundry  particulart 
that  tend  tb  conoboratc  the  charader  gi\*cn  of  the  Highlands  in 
the  couHe  of  this  work^ 

On  the  6th  day  of  June  1758,  I  loofed  from  Harris,  a  part  of 
that  large  track  of  land  now  called  the  Long-Illand,  and  formerly 
the  wettcm  ^buda^  We  (leered  our  courie  for  Haw^-Skeer,  a 
rock  in  the  ocean,  fo  its  name  iignifies  in  the  Gallic  tongue,  ly- 
ing at  the  dillance  of  feven  leagues  from  the  neareft  promontory 
of  North^Uiil,  to  which  it  belongs.  As  the  day  was  quite  fultrvr, 
and  Haw-Skeer  the  only  refting  place  in  our  way,  and  extremely 
romantic,  the^  crew  found  it  convenient  to  reft  a  little  and  divert 
tlicmfelvci  there. 

This  rock  is  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  acceflible  in  a  iingie 
place  Only,  and  though  almoil  totally  deftitute  of  grafs,  is  of  fomc 
confeqiieiice  to  tiie  proprietor,  being  at  ftated  penods  the  conllant 
baunt  of  a  prodigious  number  of  feals,  and  thele  perhaps  by  much 
the  largeft  upon  the  coad  of  Scotland.  The  mannar  in  which  thefe 
iea  animals  are  hunted  down  in  this  place,  the  feafon  fit  for  thai 
profitable  dK'erfion,  the  forocity  and  little  (Irata^ems  of  thefe  un- 
wieldly  creatures  when  aflanlted,  dieir  love  dalliances  upon  other 
occafioDs,  that  violent  fpirit  of  jealoufy  with  which  the^*  are  adu- 
atcd»  if  provoked  by  ri^-als  ;  tliefe  and  fome  other  particulars,  are 
circumftantially  enough  related  by  Martin  in  his  defcription  of  the 
Wcftcra  Iflcs.  To  his  account  of  the  matter  I  (hall  only  add, 
that  Ihe  fat  of  the  feals,  is  by  the  people,  to  whofe  (hare  that  per* 
Quifice  fklU,  converted  now  into  oil  and  fent  to  n?3tket.  6\it  in 
tnat  writer's  time,  and  for  ages  immemorial  before,  this,  toother 
with  the  fieih  of  thefe  animals,  was  eaten,  either  fre(h  or  ialted') 
tnd  by  thate  who  were  uied  to  it,  was  accounted  a  plealant  as  well 
a»  a  Ytrj  ftl^ious  and  rich  kiad  of  altmeat, 

%^a  Oa 
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Each  boat  that  goes  upon  the  herring  fifliery  con- 
tains four  men,  whofc  joint  ftock  is  far  too  fcanty  for 
the  cxpcncc  of  fails,  ropcsj  nets,  &c.    When  the 

fiihing 

On  the  weft  fide  of  the  rock,  arc  two  remarkable  large  caves,  of 
a  confiderable  height :  To  thcfc  a  vaft  multitude  of  lea  cormoranti 
retire  every  evening.  Here  like  wife  thq'  lay  their  ^ggs  and  fbfter 
their  young.  The  roethod'^ra£lited  by  the  iflandcrt  for  catching 
fowls  of  this  kind,  while  fccured  within  fuch  fiiftncfles,  is  fer  from 
bein^  incurious,  though  abundantly  fimple ;  nor  is  the  pailime  at 
all  dilagrecable.  A  band  of  young  fellows  make  a  party,  and  af- 
ter having  provided  themfelvcs  with  a  quantity  of  Itraw  or  heath, 
creep  with  great  caution  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave '\vhich  affords 
the  game,  armed  with  poles  light  enough  to  be  eafiljr  wielded : 
This  done,  they  fet  fire  to  the  combuftible  fluff,  and  raife  an  uni- 
vcrfal  fliout ;  the  cormorants,  alarmed  by  the  outcry,  frightened 
by  a  glaro  fo  ft  range,  and  offended  by  the  fmoke,  jjuit  their  beds 
and  nefts  with  the  greateft  precipitation,  and  fly  directly  towards 
the  light:  Here  the  fportlmen,  if  alert  enough,  vrill  knock  down 
a  confiderable  number  of  them,  and,  together  with  tlie  cormo* 
rants,  whole  coveys  of  pigeons. 

At  Haw-Skcer  we  found  incredible  niunbers  of  wild-fowl  eggs. 
After  forac  of  my  people  had  made  a  great,  though  unneceftary 
acquifition  of  thcfe  (unneceffary  furcly  to  men  deftined  for  St. 
Kilda)  we  began  to  purfue  our  intended  yoyagc,  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night.    'I  he  wind  was  at  firft  extremely  favourable,  as  it  blew  from 
the  fouth-eaft,  and  was  little  more  than  a  gentle  gale.    It  began 
to  frefhen  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  and  was  gathering  new 
ftrcngth  every  moment :  Betore  we  had  proceeded  above  four 
leagues,  the  whole  face  of  the  iky  was  overcaft  with  clouds  ;  which,  ^ 
after  the  fevereft  threatnings,  burlled  afunder  and  tumbled  down  ' 
upc  n  us  in  violent  torrents  of  rain,  accompanied  with  flalhes  of 
lightning  and  peals  of  thunder  extremely  terrible.    All  this  was 
fuccccded  bv  a  hurricane  which  would  Iwve  alarmed  the  moft  io- 
fenfible,  and  did  greatly  confound  the  ftouteft  feamen  amon^  us^ 
men  wlio  had  imagined  they  had  ieen  thefe  fame  mighty  waters  in  all 
their  ^lorrors.    To  me  it  was  matter  of  aftpnifhment  that  a  vcflel 
lb  fmall  and  frail,  a  iix-oared  highland  boat,  coiild  have  ftruggled 
for  any  time  againft  fuch  enormous  billows,  witliout  either  being 
"overlet  or  daflied  to  pieces. 

7  he  firft  glimpfe  of  hope  my  crew  had,  was  from  a  great  fti^it 
offea-fowls,  of  the  diving  kind,  which  was  foon  fticcceded  oy 
another,  and  after  (hort  intervals  by  piany  more,  in  llfll  greater 
numbers.  They  concluded,  from  this  circumftance,  that  the 
hour  of  their  deliverance  was  at  hand ;  but  we  found  that  our 
hopes  were  too  fanguine  and  premature,  [Virgil  ranks  this  eircum- 
'ftance  among  inaulpicious  prognofticS|  and  experieoce  has  convisced 
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fiihing  happens  to  be  fuccefsful^  they  are  enabled  to 
oury  a  fmall  pittance  home  to  their  refpe£tive  fami- 
liesj  belides  difcharging  the  debts  contraded  in  fit- 
ting 

me,  that  this  obfervation,  and  atl  the  reft  he  has  made  on  the  fub* 
joGt  of  the  weather,'  are  perfedly  juft,l  for  the  ftorm  continued  to- 
rage  for  about  fix  hours,  before  we  had  the  almoft  deipaired  of 
hapoinefs  of  fpyinga  rock,  which  lies  at  the  diftance  of  a  mile  trom 
the  ba^  of  St.  kilda*  The  current  round  about  this  rock  is  exceed* 
mgly  unpetuous,  and  fo  its  name  Liviniih  implies,  Lhibb  in  tha 
old  Bfitiih  language  fignifyring  a  ftream  or  torrent. 

In  a  little  after  we  had  cioubled  the  point  of  Uv'uiifh  I  difcovered 
a  ftrangely  formed  wall  of  dreary  rocks,  which  tacc  a  part  of  St., 
Kilda.  Theie  rocks  appearing  through  the  medium  of  a  very 
thick  fog,  rofe  to  our  view,  to  a  fiupendous  height,  though  quite 
incon£derable,  we.  afters  aids  found,  ifcompared  to  others  on  tlie 
iamecoall. 

In  a  few  moments  more,  we  came  clofe  to  the  ordinary  landmg 
place,  which  is  nothing  eUe  than  a  folid  rock.  Hoping  gradually 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  and  all  overgrown  with  Lichen 
Marinus,  or  the  plant  commonly  called  Laver  in  England,  and> 
•Slawk  in  Scotland. 

As  the.  wind  blew  with  all  its  fury  into  the  bav,  and  as  the  wavei- 
daihed  themfelves  with  exceiiive  violence  againit  the  rock,  juft  now 
defcribed,  it  was  impoifible  to  attempt  a  landing.  Reduced  to 
almod  the ,  lad  extremity,  we  dropped  anchor  before  the  Saddle, 
and  made  a  ihift  to  fland  there  for  five  hours  more  in  a  moil  dif** 
trefsful  condition,  drenched  all  over,  fhivering  with  cold,«and 
under  the  dreadful  appreheniion  of  being  fw^lowed  up  every 
moment. . 

The  machine  conilantly  made  uie  of  indead  of  the  anchor,  by 
tbofe  who  make  annual  voyages  to  St.  Kilda,  is  a  large  hamper 
made  of  ftrong  wicker  and  nearly  filled  up  with  ftones.  The  foul- 
nels  of  the^round  is  the  argument  they  bring  to  juftify  a  pra£HceL 
fo  uncommon.  How  far  they  may  beln  the  right,  fea&ringmen  arebeft. 
able  to  determine.  One  thing  I  ani  fure  ot,  that  we  made  ufe  of  our 
anchor  without  fuffering  the  leaft  inconvenience ;  though  the  furf 
rofe  to  fudi  a  height  that  ten  fathoms  of  our  cable  were  alternately 
buried  in  the  iea,  or  perfedly  viiible.  The  truth  is,  the  anceftort 
of  thole  men  who  carry  on  a  fort  of  commerce  with  this  iUand^ 
had  rccourfe  to  the  fimple  expedient  of  the  hamper,  before  navi- 

Stion  had  made  anv  tolerable  progrefs  in  tlieir  country,  and  fop 
It  reafon  their  polterity  feem  to  retain  the  fame  cuflom. 
The  people  of  St.  Kilda,  upon  the  firft  notice  they  had  of  our 
arrival  on  their  coafl,  flew  down  from  the  village  to  our  alfiflanoe, 
men,  women  and  children.  From  their  behaviour  upon  the  rock^ 
%o  which  we  lay  pretty  clofe,  i^  evidently  a]^ared  that  they  hav« 
biumzuty  enough  {0  tcei  deeply  for  fellow  creatures  in  diftreis.  U 
.  ^3  ^W 
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dng  out.  But  whea  the  fifliery  proves  usfiiccd&ftilt 
or  barely  fufficicnt  to  keep  them  in  neceflaries,  it  is 
eafier  to  conceive  than  relate^  the  general  diftrdk  of 

•whole 


f^as  impofliblc  for  us  to  underibnd  the  meaning  of  their  criei} 
only  we  had  reaibn  to  believe  that  they  tvere  greatly  afledtod  by  6iir 
danger.  From  the  repeated  fignah  they'  made,  we  conduded  tt 
ialt,  that  in  their  opinioni  we  might  fafely  weigh,  Tmftkig  to 
their  fuperior  (kill,  and  our  patience  being  ouke  exhaufted,  we 
took  the  hint  without  lois  or  time.  But  aner  approaching  tiie 
Saddle,  in  fpite  of  our  united  effi>rt9,  we  were  iuon  reduced  todn 
difagreeable  necefllty  of  (heering  off. 

Alitclctothe  welt  of  this  rock,  there  is  afimdybeach,  acoeffi* 
ble  only  at  low  water.  Hero  is  a  ibrt  of  landing-plaoe  though  ex* 
tremely  dangerous,  and  for  that  reafon  fekbm  attempted,  unkft 
the  weather  be  very  lavourable.  To  this  beach  the  peop^  lan  lb 
9^  body,  after  having  dire6^ed  us  to  the  fame  irface.  We  obeyed  iril« 
lingly,  and  they,  with  an  amajsiog  intrepiaity  flew  into  the  water 
to  meet  us ;  a  moA  defperate  adventure,  in  which  any  other  raoe 
of.men  would  hardly  ttiink  of  eogaging,  were  th^  (o  fee  their 
neareft  relations  in  the  fame  danger.  The  difpofitton  they  made 
was  this :  After  having  divided  and  formed  themfelves  into  two 
lines,  the  two  ableft  men  amon^  them  marched  forward  into  the 
lea,  each  in  the  front  of  his  own  little  corps.  Thofe  nex^  in  ftrengtb 
and  ftatiwe,  feized  thefe  two  leaders  by  the  middle,  and  the  refty 
frooi  one  end  of  each  row  to  the  otlier,  cking  fiifl  to  thofe  loune? 
diately  before  them,  wading  forward  till  thofe  who  were  foremoft 
in  the  rankt  ai^d  after  them  every  one  eHe  in  the  order  m  which  he 
fiood,  got  hold  of  the  boat.  Thofe  who  go  from  yev  to  year  to 
St.  Kil£i,  always  take  the  precaution  to  wrap  a  ftrong  rope  round 
the  iVem  of  their  boat,  and  tie  another  to  the  pix)w.  As  foon  as 
the  St.  Kildians  have  pof^ed  themfch-cs  round  it,  they  immediately 
band  about  the  two  ropes  from  one  to  anothec,  till  tne  women  and 
children  who  ftand  upon  the  headi  come  at  it,  fo  as  to  huve  dieir 
ihare  of  the  work.  This  operation,  which  is  fo  very  neceiiary,  bt 
ing  foon  over,  a  general  iignal  is  given,  and  every  indiyidiial  ex- 
erts himfelf  with  all  his  ftren^h  and  fpirit :  The  confequence  is, 
she  boat  and  every  thing  contained  m  it,  arc  with  furprifingqiiick« 
nefs  and  dexterity  hauled  on  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fea. 

All  the  (Irength  of  this  art  was  with  the  greateft  alacritr  tried 
upon  this  occafion,  and  with  a  fucccfs  beyond  any  thing  I  could 
have  cxpeftcd.  Without  giving  time  to  any  one  or  us  to  jump  out 
into  the  water,  the  St.  Kildians  hoifted  up,  almoft  in  a  momept, 
pur  little  yeill;!,  ourfelves,  and  all  the  kiggage  that  belonged  to  m, 
to  a  dry  part  of  the  ftrand. 

In  St.  kilda,  the  miferaUe  may  find  relief  as  well  as  elfewhere. 
Hfcwer^  received  there  by  axxryhoipitaUe  race  of  barbarians  (ifany 

one 
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1^1^  (fiftriftsl  A  boot  arrives  with  the  melancholy 
tidings  of  the  general  failure ;  of  the  violence  of  tht 
ftofms,  and  thi^  lives  thstt  hav^  been  loft.  Report, 
which  never  fkepi,  files  over  the  motintains^  l^^es^ 
and  moralTeS)  till  it  hath  filled  every  breaft  with 
ogonf  for  paft  misfortunes)- and  gloomy  apprehenfions 
of  new  difafters. 

The  fiihemrien,  after  having  combated  the  fury  of 
contendifAg  elements;  after  having)  in  their  wanderingli 
from  fea  to  fea,  furmounted  all  the  fatigues  of  a  winr 
tcr's  navigatioh,  dir^ft  riieir  rorupfe  homewards;  they 
haul  their  (battered  boats  on  fliore,  lodge  the  nets  and 
tKklin^;  and  returning,  emaciated  and  worn  out^ 
to  theirfamilies,  they  confinti,  by  dejcfftedlooks^  and 
empty  pockets,  the  tinwelcomc  pews ;  while  the 
coahderanon  of  debts  recently  contrafted,  and 
which  they  are  utterly  unable  to  pay,  gives  addi* 
ck>na)  poi^ancy  to  the  angtriAi  of  their  minds. 
•  Were  diere  any  towns,  or  any  encouragement 
for  labour,  on  their  ibores,  an  occafional  failure  in 
the  fkheries,  might  be  repaired  by  induftry,  and  the 
family  kept  together ;  but  in  the  prefent  ft^te  of  that 


mdine  to  call  them  fo)  with  the  heartiefl:  conrntulationr, 
ihe  fiacerefl  profeffionc  of  tViendlhipi  aod  thefiroogeu  dejuQaArftv 
fioos  of  a  protbund  refpe^t. 

It  is  thought  perhaps  by  matiy,  that  thofe  who  inhabit  that  (fivin 
fion  ef  the  weilem  Highlands^  are  much  the  rudeft,  the  moft  bru* 
tal  and  nserciiefii,  and  in  one  word^  the  mod  lavage-Iike  inea 
within  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain*    Whether  that  opinion  be 

tdttly  jud  or  not,  is  fubmitted  to  thofb,  and  to  thofe  only,  who 
tvt  ioiic  and  virtue  enbugh  to  dived  thcmielves  of  popular  or 
tadf  pnejudices.  One  thing  I  may  venture  to  affirm  without  oom^ 
inktii{g»d)«  fioalleft  trc^fs  againft  tr^ith,  th^t  thofe  fisaiaring  peo* 
pk^  who  have  the  mistprtune  to  be  fliipwrecked  about  the  welWa 
tikoids,  or  are  ccduced  to  extreme  diilrefs  there,  are  treated  with 
much  greater  humanity  and  chriftian  benevolence,  than  many  of 
tbeir  fcHow  fufferers,  whole  harder  fate  drives  them  to  the  more 
bailxiiPUf  ibores  of  fonie  divifions  of  Scotland^  and  England.  It 
is  ccruin,  that  thefe  unhappy  perfons  would  meet  with  ftronger 
marks  of  true  polhcnefi,  or,  what  is  infinitely  more  ^'aluable,  of 
fialeorepallion  and  generofity  at  St.  Kilda^  tha;i  ja  thenu)re  civi^ 
liiod  pte^cf  i  (V)w  aUuik  to. 

^4  €Ountry^ 
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country,  the  man  who  is  uniucfcdsfiilj  fer  ooe  tc^r  . 
fotn  onlyj  is  undone. 

If  this  repre&atation  be  jull  j  if  the  endkfs  di^ 
treflfes  of  thefe  our  countrymen  and  fellow  fubjcAsi 
can  imprefs  the  minds  of  a  great9  a  juft,  and  a 
generous  nation,  this  bufipefs  will  be  taken  into 
confideration,  and  fuch  meafures  adopted  as  may 
induce  that  ufeful  clais  of  men  to  remain  in  their 
native  country,  with  comfort  to  them&lves,  and 
gain  to  the  date. 

For  this  purpofe,  various  propofitions  have  been 
fuggefted,  luited  to  the  fancies,  the  partialities,  or 
the  intcrcftcd  views  of  fpeculative  men,  wfaofe 
knowledge  of  ,^e  country  and  people,  of  the  ezift- 
ing  evils,  the  fprings  from  whence  they  proceed, 
and  the  means  of  effeftual  remedies,  is  too  fuper* 
ficial  to  merit  attention. 

Some  have  propofed  to  give  boats  and  netting  to 
the  young  men,  wherewith  to  begin  the  world  $  a 
plan  totally  inadequate  to  the  greajt  objeAs  pro^ 
pofed  by  government,  and  which,  at  bed,  would 
only  give  a  temporary  fpurt  to  jnduftry.  Should  the 
boat  and  netting  be  loft,  or  greatly  damaged,  the 
natives  would  find  themfelves  in  their  original  fitiia- 
tion,  unlcfs  government  were  to  repair  the  injuries 
fuftained  from  time  to  time,  and  repeat  their  dona* 
tions  ad  infinititm.  Were  this  method  to  be  adopted, 
it  would  be  neceffary  to  have  a  number  of  boats  al- 
ways ready  at  a  call,  and  others  on  the  ftocks  j  with 
complete  lets  of  nets,  rigging,  anchors,  &c^  to  bf 
delivered  at  the  difcretion  of  perfons  in  the  fervicc 
of  government,  fupported  at  a  very  great  expence, 
and  liable  to  bribery,  or  coUufion. 

Another  method  hath  been  propofed,  with  confi- 
derable  appearances  of  equity*  and  efficacy,  but 
which,  in  the  experiment,  vnll  be  found  imprafticahle 
and  fallficious.  This  is,  to  give  a  bounty,  not  on 
tonnage,  but  on  the  herrings  taken,  at  the  rate  of  4 
(hillings  per  barrel^  which,  it  is  fuppofedj  would 

draw 
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draw  tluther  adventurers  vAtH  Ihcir  eapkals,' from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  purchafc  the  her- 
rings^.to  fupply  the  merchants,  furnifh  the  na-* 
tivcs  with  prbvifidns,  boats,'  netting,  and  other  n^^ 
ceflaries  required  in  the  rclpcfftive  dilblftS}  and 
who  would  alfo  ereA  buildings  for  themfdves,  and 
the  people. 

To  thcfc  fuggeftions  it  may  be  obfcrved,  that  tho* 
perfons  pofleflfed  of  ibmc  property  might  be  dfawit 
thither  upon  (peculation,  a  greater  number  would 
become  adventurers  without  any  property;  That  the 
former,  inftead  of  finking  their  capital  on  houfe-buiW- 
ing  in  a  remote  barren  counti^^  would  referve  it  foft 
the  more  quiek  returns  to  be  expcfted  from  trade  i 
ftill  Icfe  would  they  be  difpofed  to  ereft  quays,  ware- 
hoofes,  aiid  other  public  works,  however  necelTary 
in  die  firft  inftance,  for  the  purpofes  of  trade  ^nd 
Ihipping. 

But  the  principalj  and  almoft  unanfwerable  objec« 
don,  to  this  method  of  eftablifhing  a  boat  flfliery  in 
the  Weft  Highlands,  arifes  from  the  great  extent  of 
coaft  on  the  mainland,  and  the  ftill  more  e^enfird 
(hores  of  300  iflands,  which  give  the  herrings  an  un- 
bounded fcope  wherein  to  range,  and  renders  thei/ 
arrival  at  any  pardcular  fpot  extremely  uncertain. 
Let  us  fuppofe  the  new  adventurers  to  have  takeri 
their  ftadon  at  Loch  Broom,  with  all  the  neceffarf 
materials  of  boats,  fait,  calks,  proyifions,  &c«  in 
the  purchafe  of  which  they  had  expended  their  capi-t* 
tal  in  the  expedation  6f  a  fpeedy  and  profitable 
return  from  the  quantity  of  herrings  taken,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  bounty  to  he  received  thereon. 
The  feafon  approaches;  an  unfriendly  wind  carries  the 
ihoal  by  other  channels;  ho  herrings  appear  in  Loch 
Broom,  orwitjiin  50  miles  of  itj  all  the  fanguine 
hopes  of  the  adventurers  vanilh  j  they  blame  their 
own  credulity,  and  abandon  the  unfociable  heathy 
deferta^ 

But 
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But  fuppofing  thut  the  herriiigi  were  more  ctrtmnf 
affording  the  traders  fuflkieat  eflceurogemetit,  not 
only  u>  rcmson  on  thcfc  ihoies,  but  u>€n&  viilaget 
or  tt>wn$ }  the  itiodc  of  granting  a  premium  fer 
tsrrel  would  opea  a  door  tor  boundkfs  frauds  upon 
government^  whkh  neither  diidne  aor  human  laws 
could  prevent.  At  prefent,  the  natives  are  an  honeft, 
fimple  people;  but  when  ifltermiaed  with  ftrangers 
of  loofe  aioraUi  hackneyed  in  atl  the  rogueries  and 
mercenary  ftratagema  of  the  great  worlds  they  will 
become  more  or  lefa  tin&ured  with  thie  manners  of 
the  perlbns  with  whom  they  aflbciate  in  trade,  and 
fo  €ht»$  the  kingi  aa  it  is  caUed»  will  be  reckoned 
dexterity  in  bufinefs*  Frauds,  and  abufes,  are  daily 
pra£tifed,  even  in  the  capital  itfelf ;  in  the  face  of 
king^  lor dsj  apd  commons ;  in  defiance  of  all  laws, 
checkSj,  and  regulauons,  that  wifidom  can  dcvife. 
It  may  therefore  be  fuppofed,  that  ftill  greater  abufes 
will  become  th^  comitKm  pra^^ice  of  perfons  fecded 
in  the  moft  remote  parts  of  our  iflandj  far  re* 
Vnoved  from  the  infpeftion  of  fuperiors^  and  under 
the  firong  tiemptatton  of  four  fluillings  on  every  bar- 
rel of  herrings  that  can  be  prefented  to  the  view  of 
the  reiident  ofieers. 

Upon  the  whoJe,  this  plan,  however  fcafiblc  in 
riwOry,  cannot  be  reduced  to  pra&ice,  unkfs  govcra- 
meat  ihall  be  able  to  accompliik  the  following 
|>urpojeSt 

I.  To  induce  the  adventvrers  to  buiki quays,  ftorC;* 
houfes,  aftd  private  dwe]Hngs,.at  their  own  expcnce, 
upon  the  precarious  hope  pf  being  repaid  with 
intcrcftj^  on  a  future  day, 
a.  To  perfuade  the  herrings  fo  come  annua&y  to 
thcfe  {daces  that  they  may  be  taken,  faltcd,  and 
cured,  by  the  inhabitants,  inftead  of  rambling 
from  place  to  place,  aad  thqpeby  dudin^  che  vi^ 
'     gilance  of  the  boats^ 
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J.  To  enforce  honeftjr,  and  n  ^nBt  adher^neiit  to  the 
fpiric  of  the  law>  lunongft  the  cla^nmiitts  of  d)C 
i^unty,  as  veil  as  the  officers  appoJiific4  by  g^ 
vcrnment. 

Such  being  the  kifurmountable  difficiducs  4N 
tendii^  jhis  Icbeine  in  the  Highland^j  we  recur  ta 
t^e  plan  fuggefted  in  the  former  edicioas  c^  tfaU 
work :  a  prapofal  adapted  to  the  natural  ftate  of 
the  country,  the  fcas,  the  cUmate,  the  uneerta&nty 
of  the  herrings,  and  other  circuoUUnces  worthy  of 
notice. 

The  utility  of  a  boat  fifliery  around  the  iriiole 
kingdom,  and  particularly  m  the  weft  Highlaods, 
being  readily  admitted ;  that  pl^  which  can  he  cur-^ 
ried  into  execution  upon  thp  fimplcft  principles^ 
with  the  leait  danger  of  frauda,  and.  confequently, 
the  leaft  expcAce  in  revenue  oficersi  hath  a  prefer* 
able  claim  to  the  attcndon  of  the  public. 

We  have  confidered  the  bufs  fifhery  as  abfoUicely 
ncceflfary  in  thofe  leas ;  the  ftamina  of  the  wheJiC  Scot-* 
tifb  fUheries,  hy  which  the  Welit  India  markets  are 
fupplied,  the  mercantile  trade  affifted  in  freights^ 
and  the  royal  navy  ftrengthened^  though  at  np  e^* 
pence  to  government.  It  hath  alfo  been  propofed 
to  admit  v^ela  of  ten  tons  burthen  within  tke  de^ 
firription  of  buHcs,  for  the  conveniency  of  fubordi^ 
aacc  orders  of  men,  who  have  an  equal  tide  to  tht 
prote&ion  of  government  as  thofe  of  fuperior  fbr«« 
tune.  Let  the  fame  munificence  be  extended  ftili 
lurtber;  to  that  numerous  clafs  of  people>  wht>fe 
poited  exertions  afe  limited  to  the  equipment  of 
open  boats.  Let  thefe  boats  be  regiftered,,  and 
placed  under  the  fame  regulations  as  the  bufles,  re^ 
^pe^bing  the  dimenfions  and  conftru^ion  of  the  boat, 
the  quantity  of  netting,  and  the  number  of  men. 
j^ach  boat  containing  five  men  and  a  boy,  might  bc^ 
entitled  to  a  bouncy  or  premium  of  lol.  or  ijl.  an« 
nually ;  vhicl^  fum,  though  finally  would,  in  unfuc- 

ccfsful 
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cefsful  feafons^  prove,  a  comfortable  relief  to  men  of 
humble  views,  whofc  cares  arc  folcly  dircfted  to  the 
mere  fubfiftence  of  their  families,  on  the  moft  fimple. 
fare,  and  at  the  fmalleft  expence. 

By  this  mode  of  diffufing  parliamentary^  mun.tfi- 
cence,  proportioned  to  the  fize  of  the  veflels  and  the 
expence  of  the  equipment,  the  bufles  and  bqats 
would  mutually  aflift,  and  be  aflifting  to  each  other, 
of  which  the  whole  Highlands,  and  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  would  foon  feel  the  benefits.  By 
means  of  the  propofed  bounty  $  by  removing  all  re« 
ftraints ;  (hortening  the  channel  of  commercial  intcr- 
courfe  with  the  Clyde,  and  the  Murray  Firth ;  creAing 
ftorehoufes  or  towns,  and  other  regulations  that  re- 
main to  be  mentioned,  the  increaie  of  ftout,  wtlU 
manned  boats,  would  exceed  the  moft  fanguine  hopes: 
of  the  public.  It  hath  already  been  obferved,  that 
in  old  times,  900  boats,  built  after  the  form  of  little 
galleys,  have  been  engaged  in  the  Clyde  fiftrery  only ; 
and  I  am  informed  by  the  perfon  who  was  infpe&or, 
or  admiral  of  the  boat  fleet,  from  1749  to  1757, 
that  he  fome  years  reckoneid  1600  boats  between 
Lochryan  and  the  found  of  Mull.* 

Whenwcreflcdlth^t  thefe  boats  compofed  only  a 
part  of  the  whole  out-fit  of  the  wcftern  mores  j  and  if 
we  alfo  take  into  the  account,  the  boats  of  Rofs-ihire 
and  the  northern  iflands,  we  cannot  ftate  the  whole 
number  employed  in  favourable  years  at  lefs  than 
aooo. 

Combining  this  circumftance^  with  the  powerful 

♦  I  have  fecn  8  or  900  boats  in  the  Civile,  as  high  as  Greenock. 
In  September  1784,  5^0  boats  were  in  Lodifuie.  The  herrines* 
from  the  want  of  lalt,  were  fold  at  a  trifle.  The  weft  fide  of  Uw 
peninfula  was  equally  crowded.  But  the  fifheries  in  tlicfe  parts 
are  cafual,  owing  to  lome  uncommon  drcumftances  of  wind  and 
weather.  The  great  fifhtiy  lies  on  tht  coafts  of  Rolsihire,  and 
IheLonglftand. 

incentive 
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incentive  of  loU  or  15L  per  boat ;  of  a  difcretionaiy 
power  at  the  fame  tim^,  to  Supply  the  buflcs,  or  to  fail 
immediately; with  their  capture,  to  the  Clyde,  by 
means  of  the  propofcd  c^nal;  judging, from  the 
effefts  of  thefe,  and- other  advantages,  now  in  con^ 
templation,  there  can  be  no  hazard  in  concluding 
that  the  boats  may  hereafter  increafe  to  double  the 
number  thact  hath  been  on  the  fifheries  without 
(hefe  advantages,  or  400C)  boats,  containing  20,000 
men,  and  4000  boys. 

As  a  nurfery  of  feamen  the  boat  fifhery  will  con-* 
fequently  exceed  that  of  the  buITes  in  numbers ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  put  into  competition 
with  the  bufles  in  nautical  knowledge.  Ic  may  be 
conlidered  as  the  firft  ftcp  tgwards  feamanfliip; 
which,  withoup  the  fubfequent  ejcpericnce  of  the 
buflTes,  leaves  the  men  only  one  degree  removed 
from  their  original  ftate  at  the  plough. 

A  young  man  iffues  from  the  glens  and  wilds  of 
the  Highlands,  in  order  to  mend  his  fortune;  he 
engages  with  the  mailer  of  a  boat,  for  a  feafon  or 
two;  returns  home,  with  a  little  money,  expatiates 
on  the  wonders  he  hath  feen,  the  dangers  he  hath  en* 
countered,  and  fancies  himfelf  qualified  forientering 
on  board  a  decked  vefleL  Here,  he  is  ridiculed  as 
.a  novice  in  his  trade  i  but  that  inherent  principle  of 
honour  b  confpicuoqs  in  Highlandmen,  aided  by  the 
excellent  fchool — a  bufs  navigation,  qualifies  him  in 
ojie  feafon  only,  to  fteer  by.coippsds,  to  work  the  fails, 
and  to  perform  the  various  operations  of  experienced 
feamen:  he  now,  in  turn,  ridicules  the boat^fiihers, 
whom  he  calls  land-lubbers ;  and  having  feen  the 
ihiin}ing  ofthe  Clyde,  he  b^Qomes  emulous  of  greater 
preferment,  and  embarks  upon  a  voyage  to  America, 
or  the  Welt  Indies,  which  completes,  his  education. 
By  this  gradation,  the  poor  helplefs  bpy,  .inftead  of 
ftarving  with  hisparents  and  kindred,  am^ngft un* 
frequented  deferts  in  the  Highlands,.;  becomes  a 
moft  ufcful  member  of  the  community^  qualified, 

when 
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when  his  counny  cMs,  to  co-operate  with  thtt 
brate  urs  of  the  fouth^  in  whatever  Icrvice  tha« 
couotr;;'  may  require. 

Aikl^  it  may  be  ftifther  obfervedi  that  though 
dte  boats  contribute  Ids  to  the  revenue^  in  building 
and  repairs,  than  the  large  vcffcls,  yet  they  contri- 
bute a  moiety  i  which)  with  the  {>r€^rtionable  in-» 
ereafe  of  the  fiihefy,  and  conftqt!«itly  of  cxportsj 
freights^  wear  and  tear  of  fliipping,  and  returns 
of  foreign  produce,  paying  confiderable  duties,  may 
befuppoted  to  refund  in  the  aggregate,  the  gratuity 
received  fronn  gov^rnnnent. 

The  boat  flfliery  upon  this  plan^  cann6t,  however, 
bo  fully  eftaUiihed  until  the  poot  natives  fhall  hi 
aecoo^modated  with  (alt,  without  the  perjplexities 
of  cuftonci-'houfe  forms,  attendancies,  aikl  fees,  re^ 
quired  by  the  prefent  laws,  even  fuppofing  all  other 
obftruftions  Were  removed. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  boats  may  be  permitted  to 
fell  their  freih  herrings  to  the  bulTes,  which  Would  b€ 
a  relief  to  both  patties,  and  enable  the  biiflfes  to  load 
full  cai^goes,  at  lefs  expencc)  and  in  lefs  time  thad 
tliey  can,  by  the  prefent  laws,  flih  half  a  cargo. 
But  here  a  new  difficulty  occurs*  By  the  £)utch  rc- 
p;ulations,  the  herrings  fhould  be  gutted  and  cured 
immediately  after  they  are  taken  $  and  by  no  meani 
remain  above  twenty-four  hours  without  fait. 
Any  herrings  therefore,  that  cannot  be  cured  with- 
in the  time  ftipulated  by  the  law,  are  thrown  over- 
beard. 

This  very  ncceffary  Regulation,  unlefs  enforced 
by  a  fpecial  claufe,  will  not  be  obferved  on  the  ex- 
tenfive  fk(Kt9  of  the  Highlands,  where  the  bufies 
who  yfith  to  purchafe,  and  the  boats  who  wifli  to  fell, 
may  happen  to  be  wind-bound  at  the  diftance  of  50 
miks  or  upwards  from  each  other}  thus,  the  boat 
cargoes  might  remain  a  week  or  upwards  uncured, 
ind  the  reputation  of  the  Scottilb  fUhcries  be  thereby 
.   a  confiderably 
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confiderably*  injured.  To  prevent  this  abufe,  it 
^uld  be  ptt^r  to  prohibit  all  frefti  herrings  from 
being  brought  into  any  loch>  bay,  or  port,  for  .falc 
to  the  bufles,  then  at  anchor  in  fuch  loch,  bay,  or 
port ;  and  alfo  to  enaft,  that  no  herrings  fliall  be  fold 
to  the  bufles  except  thofe  taken  in  company  with  the 
purchafers,  and  within  twchre  hours  after  the  capture, 
under  certain  penalties. 


Of  the  Herring  Fineries  hy  Foreigners ^  on  the  Shores 
cf  Britain  and  the  Continent  i  far/tcularly  the 
Dutch^  with  their  Method  of  curing  and  pack'- 
ing. 

The  coafts  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Holftrin,  Gcr* 
many,  Britain,  and  Ireland,  are,  or  hare  been,  the 
principal  feats  of  the  herring  fifheries  on  this  fide  th« 
Atlandc.  Sometimes,  however,  the  herrings,  after 
having  frequented  certain  coafts  for  many  feafons, 
and  even  ages,  have  capricioufly  abandoned  thofe 
ihorcs,  feemingly  never  to  return*  Antiendy,  the 
coaft  of  Norway  and  SWeden  abounded  fo  plentifully 
in  herrings,  that  veffels  rcforted  thither  from  all  the 
northern  parts  of  the  European  continent,  to  the 
amount  of  fome  thoufands.  Leaving  that  northern 
coaft,  the  herrings  fell  down  upon  Holftein,  and  the 
German  (hore,  and  became  a  valuable  prey  to  th^ 
Hanfe  towns,  who  thereby  acquired  a  degree  of  opu* 
lence,  power,  and  fplendour,  till  then  unknown  in 
the  notth. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  the 
herrings  alfo  for&ok  i\^  coafts  of  Gemuny  and  Hoi* 
ftein,  as  appears  by  the  writings  of  Camden,  Raleigh, 
Monfon,  and  other  Britifh  as  well  as  foreign  hifto* 
rians  ;  and  it  was  during  the  fubfequent  period,  that 
the  induftrious  Dutch  dircfted  their  attention  to  the 

Scottiffit 
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Scotdih'  filheries  with  fuch  aOiduicjr  and  peijcve* 
ranee,  that  it  is  conje^red  they  have  thereby  rea- 
^zed  thrpe  hundred  nvUion  fterlingj  while  the  in- 
fatuated natiyes  were  mtrc  dabblers  both  in  taking 
and  curing; 

The  Dutch  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  firft 
who  obf^rved  i;hc  feyeral  feafons  of  the  pafiage  of 
the  herrings,  and  their  firH;  regular  iifiiery  is,  by 
their  own  hiftorians,  fixed  at  1x63.  They  alfo 
claim  the  merit  of  being  the  firft  who  difcovered  the 
iecret  of  pickling  and  of  drying  herrings,  which  they 
•gfcribe  to  Williaqi  Benkelen  otBiervlet,,  near  Sluys, 
who  died  in  1397,  and  whpfe  memory  was  held  in 
fuch  veneration  for  the  fervice  he  had  rendered  man- 
kind, that  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  the  queen  of 
Hungary,  made  a  journey  on  purpofe  to  vifit  his 
tomb.  Such  is  the  rcfped  paid  to  thofe  who  pickle 
and  barrel  with  dexterity/ 

,  The  merit  claimed  by  tht  Dutch,  of  being  the  firft 
in  this  line,  is  not  however  founded  in  truth,  fincc  it 
is  evident  that  herrings  were  cured  both  in  Brit^ 
and  on  the  continent,  long  before  Benkelen's  time, 
though  it  is  probable,  that  he  made  fome  improve- 
ments  thereon;  which  his  cpuntrymen  have  carried  to 
the  higheft  degree  of  ncrfeftion,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
paring or  qualifying  tncir  fait.  By  their  ingenuity 
and  perfeverance,  they  Have  reduced  the  whole  bu- 
fmefe.of  the  fiflicries  into  a  regular  fyftem,  which, 
it  would  be  the  intereft  of  odicr  ftates  to  follow. 
^They.have  likewife  been  wifely  aided  from  time  to 
time,  by  their  refpeftive  provincial  legiflatures,  not 
only  in  every  privilege  and  fupport,  but  alfo  a  wdl- 
digefted  body  of  laws  and  regulations,  extending  to 
the  moft  minute  circumftance,  from  tht  commence- 
incnt  of  the  out-fit,  to  the  export  of  the  herrings  5 
and  to  all  perfons  of  whatever  profefllon  or  denooii- 
jiation^  from  the  dav-labourer  to  the  merchant  { 
enforced  by  oathsj  ana  by  penalties,  adapted  to  the 

nature 
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nature, of  every  poffible  trefspafs.  No  field  is  left 
for  the  voluntary  exercife  of  honour  and  honefty. 
The  upright  man  and  the  rogue  are  put  on  a  levcL 
**  This  is  the  law,  and  this  is  the  penalty,  "  is  the 
language  of  a  Dutch  tribunal,  to  all  perfons  without 
diftinftion,  who  engage  in  the  fifhcries.  The 
reputation  of  their  great  ftaple,  and  the  credit  of 
the  ftatc  arc  at  ftake,  and  he  who  is  not  naturally 
uprigh.t,  is  compelled  to  practical  integrity. 

Every  perfon  knows  his  duty,  and  the  confequen- 
cts  of  negleft,  delay,  or  fraud  j  infortiuch,  that 
though  the  whole  body  of  fifhery  laws  may  contain 
two  or  three  hundred  claufes,  each  individual  is  fo 
perfect  in  his  own  department,  and  fo  faithful  to  his 
truft,  that  mifconduft  feldom  happens.  The  whole 
bufinefs  is  carried  on  as  it  were  by  mechanifm, 
without  noife,  buftle,  or  jealoufy;  for  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  almoft  every  Dutchman  is  a  patriot, 
having  the  intereft  of  his  country  at  heart,  equally 
with  that  of  his  family. 

Each  of  the  four  marine  provinces  hath  a  regular 
fifliing  board>  eftabliftied  for^  facilitating  whatever 
relates  to  that  bufinefs,  called  a  Fijhing  Chamber y  to 
which  there  is  a  confervator,  and  a  certain  number 
of  afliltants,  clerks,  &c. 

Ail  the  laws  and  regulations  committed  to  the 
management  of  thefe  official  departments,  lead  to 
the  perfection,  delicacy,  and  flavour  of  the  herrings^ 
by  which  the  republic  may  enjoy  a  preference  at 
foreign  markets.  Of  thefe  laws  I  have  felefted  a 
fpecimen,  which  may  amufe  fome  readers  and  be 
ufeful  to  others* 

I .  Each  matter  of  a  veflel  or  bufs  Ihall  declare  to 
the  fecretary  of  the  port  from  whence  he  fails, 
where  he  intends  to  fifh,  to  what  port  he  is  to 
return,  and  what  mark  he  is  to  ufe,  that  it  may 
Jbe  regiftcred,  under  the  penalty  of  120  guilders. 

a-  That  no  matter  of  a  veflel  (hall  be  allowed  to  go 
xo  the  herring  fifticry,  without  the  confent  of  the 

R  burgomattejrs 
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burgomaftcrs  of  the  town  from  whence  he  fails< 
That  he  fhall  make  oath  that  he  is  properly  fur- 
nilhcd,  according  to  the  fize  of  his  veflel,  with 
tackle,  feamen,  barrels,  falt^  and  all  other  ne- 
ceflaries  wanted  or  ufcd  in  the  herring  fiihery. 
That  he  will  not  call  a  herring  net  into  the  fca, 
or  catch  herrings  before  the  24th  of  June,  nor  af- 
ter the  31ft  of  December.* 

3.  He  mud  make  oath  that  he  will  feparate  the  her- 
rings taken  in  one  night,  from  thofe  taken  in 
another  night,  and  that  he  fliall  notify  in  the  lift 
of  the  marked  barrels,  on  what  night  each  were 
taken^  on  forfeiture  of  fliip  and  cargo,  and  degra- 
dation of  the  mafter.  Farther^  he  fliall  not  fill 
up  the  herring  bafrels  more  than  once  with  prcffed 
herrings,  taking  care  that  the  herrings  be  laid 
even  in  their  lays,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  j 
that  the  fame  be  not  cafl:  with  bafkets  or  buckets 
into  the  barrel,  mixed,  wrong  laid,  or  adulterated ; 
and  that  as  little  of  the  bloody  pickle  thereof  be 
fpilt  as  poflible^ 

4.  He  muft  make  oath  that  he  will  not  fell,  give  in 
prefents  at  fea,  or  cure  on  fliore  any  herrings,, 
under  a  penalty  of  24  guilders  for  each  barrel, 
and  confifcation  of  the  Skip.  Nor  Ihall  any  maf- 
tcr  traffic  for  herrings  with  any  (hips  or  yawgers 
but  thofe  authorifed  by  the  chief  magiftrate  where 
the  herring  trade  is  eftabliflied  in  Holland  and 
Weft  Friefland,  and  who  fliall  produce  the  pro- 
per voucher  of  confent,  having  on  the  top,  the 
reprefentation  of  a  herring  bufs,  being  the  feal  of 
the  great  fiftiery,  ftamped  thereon,  and  ligned  by 
the  fecretary  of  'the  city  from  whence  he  comes : 
to  which  refpedtive  ftiips  he  ftiall  be  impowercd  to 
deliver  over  his  herrings  taken  between  June  24 

*  By  aplacart  of  1681,  the  time  limited  for  filhiag  was  not  to 
extend  beyond  November  20,  The  above-mcationcd  period  \^  in 
virtue  of  a  placart  of  1 749, 

^  and 
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and  July  15  inclufive,  and  no  longer  j  under  the 
penalty  of  the  laid  herrings^  or  their  value,  and  a 
fine  of  600  guilders)  and  the  mafter  rendered  in- 
capable of  ever  afting  in  that 'capacity  for  the 
future. 

5.  The  mafters  of  yawgers  (hall  make  oath,  that  they 
will  not  take  on  board  herrings,,  from  any  others 
but  fubjefts  of  Holland,  and  Weft  Friefland,  ob- 
ferving  to  get  a  certificate  from  the  mafter  figned 
by  himfelf  and  two  or  three  failors,  with  the  Ihip's 
name  and  port  (he  failed  from,  the  quantity  deli- 
vered, and  that  they  were  taken  after  June  24, 
faked  and  laid  in  barrels  in  his  (hip>  on  penalty  of 
the  herrings,  or  value  of  them ;  nor  (hall  any  mafter 
receive  them  on  board  yawgers  after  the  1 5th  of 
July  on  penalty  as  above. 

6.  The  herring  mafters  (hall  not  mix  different  forts 
together,  or  fort  them  as  the  firft  fort,  which  con- 
tain full,  middle,  and  fmalL  But  the  firft  or  full 
herrings  (hall  be  forted  with  the  firft,  the  fecond 
or  middle  herrings  with  the  fecond,  and  the  third 
or  fmall  herrings  with  the  third  5  and  in  cafe  of 
an  extraordinary  capture,  the  time  not  permitting 
to  (brt  them  properly,  the  mafters,  at  their  coming 
on  (hore,  (hall  be  obliged  to  report  them  as  un* 
forted  herrings  to  his  owners. 

T.  The  firft  taken  herrings  are  not  to  be  fold,  unlefs 
they  have  been  ten  days  in  pickle,  and  not  then, 
till  marked  by  the  infpeftors  between  the  neck  and 
belly  hoop,  on  penalty  of  300  guilders;  and,  in  ciifc 
of  non-payment,  to  be  confined  to  bread  and  wa* 
ter  for  a  month ;  and  all  herrings  brought  into  the 
faid  provinces,  without  fuch  mark,  to  be  publicly 
thrown  into  the  fea. 

8  •  That  no  inhabitants  of  Holland  or  Weft  Friefland 
ihall  be  engaged  with  others  living  out  of  the  faid 
provinces,  in  bu(res  or  yawgers,  under  the  penalty 
of  (hip  and  cargo,  and  600  guilders  to  be  reco- 
il 2  vcred, 
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vcred,^  though  the  fa£b  hath  been  committed  ao 
years  paft. 

9.  Any  perfon  who  cures  herrihgs  with  French  fait, 
from  St,  Martint,  Oldcrdamc,  Borca,  Browart,  the 
South  of  France,  the  Weft  Indies,  orlflcofMay, 
fhall  forfeit  the  herrings. 

10.  No  Spaniih  or  Portugal  fait  (hall  be  put  in  cafks 
before  the  cure-mafter  has  examined  it,  on  penalty 
of  25  guilders  for  every  hundred  weight ;  nor  fhall 
they  carry  to  fea  any  other  but  the  above  for  the 
herring  ftfhery,  and  that  to  be  twice  examined  by 
the  cure-mafter,  who  muft  open  each  barrel  be- 
fore it  is  (hipped,  and  ftamp^  them  with  his 
mark ;  in  cafe  of  failure,  the  niafter  to  forfeit  36 
guilders. 

1 1 .  Full  barrels  are  to  be  faked  in  no  lefs  a  propor- 
tion than  4  barrels  of  fait  to  every  laft,  or  twelve 
barrels  of  herrings;  the  herrings  to  be  properly 
gutted,  and  afterwards  laid  crois-ways  in  the  bar- 
rel,  under  a  penalty  of  300  guilders.  The  her- 
rings fo  improperly  falted,  viz.  the  firft  fort  mif  ed 
with  die  fecond,  to  be  reckoned  unforted,  and  to 
be  fold  with  the  third  fort  as  third  fort,  and  to  be 
reckoned  and  paid  in  that  manner  by  the  pur- 
chafer,  likewilc  at  the  charge  of  the  mafter. 

12.  The  curing  of  the  herrings  (hall  be  completed 
three  weeks  after  they  arrive,  whether  they  be  fold  * 
or  nor,  and  (hall  be  repacked  more  than  once,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  herring,  and  cuftom 
of  the  place ;  if  not  in  the  above  limited  time,  the 
buyer  to  have  no  redrefs. 

13*  Herrings  Ihall  not  be  repacked  or  heightened 
with  frelh  pickle,  but  in  the  public  ftreets,  or  cuf- 
tonrary  places,  with  open  doors,  where  any  may 
ent<T,  under  a  penalty  of  240  groats. 

14.  No  herrings  (hail  be  repacked  or  heightened  to 
he  icnt  abroad  before  the  cure-mafter  has  infpefted 
thrin,  and  afcej stained  that  they  arc  duly  packed- 
Nor  arc  fnuli  hci rings  to  be  packed  up  with  great, 

but 
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but  each  fhall  be  filled  up  with  thofe  of  d  like, 
kind,  and  taken  at  the  fame  time  and  branded 
!ivith  theirs  and  the  city's  mark.  Each  eure-maf- 
tcr  may  make  the  matter  of  the  bufs  open  his  bar- 
rels twice  in  his  view,  to  have  two  infpeftions,  and 
at  each  time  to  pay  half  a  farthing,  the  one  to  be 
paid  by  the  buyer,  and  the  other  by  the  feller. 

15.  Herrings  taken  after  July  16,  and  faked  with 
fine  fait,  may  be  exported  as  wrack  weft  ward ;  the 
barrel   to  be  bound  with  fixteen  hoops,  having' 
the  date  of  the  year  on  the  belly,  and  mark  of 
the  purchafer  thereon. 

16.  Herrings  taken  after  Auguft  24,  and  Bartholo- 
mew tide,  may  befaltedwith  fine  fait,  boiled  with 
fea  water,  according  to  agreement  with  the  city 
ofCologn. 

17.  There  (hall  not  be  fent  abroad  to  the  weftward, 
'or  France,  Flanders,  and  Brabant,  any  herrings 

but  thofe  taken  and  packed  after  Bartholomew  tide, 
and  marked  with  the  grand  Rouen  brands  Norihall 
any  be  fcnt  to  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  Cologn,  or  other 
ports,  that  may  be  cured  with  coarfe  fait,  whether 
they  be  wrack,  or  refufal  fifh,  on  penalty  of  6 
guilders  each  barrel,  and  naval  correftion, 

18.  Herrings  once  exported,  fhall  not  be  brought 
back,  or  cured  anew,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of 
thefilh. 

To  the  above  regulations  of  the  ftatesfince  1749, 
we  fliall  add  fundry  laws  of  the  laft  century,  Nvhich, 
though  in  fome  parts  ambiguous,  may  be.  ufeful. 

InJiruHions  by  the  Magiftrates  of  Rotterdam^  to  be  ob- 
Jerved  by  the  Labourers  employed  in  lifting  Herrings 
cut  of  the  Barrels^  and  bringing  them  to  the  pack- 
ing  Tubs  (called  by  them  Inwerpers). 

I .  No  man  (hall  be  admitted  to  be  an  inwerper 
except  fuch  as  fhall  take  an  oath  to  obferve  the  foU 

R  3  lowing 
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lowing  articles,  and  be  approved  of  by  the  magif- 
trates. 

2.  They  (hall  throw  no  herring  into  the  packing 
tub  before  they  have  firft  put  into  it  two  and  one  half 
or  thrccr  barrels  of  clear  pickle,  which  pickle  is  to 
be  put  through  a  fieve  to  clean  it  from  fcales  and 
other  naftinefs. 

3.  They  fliall  not  raife  up  any  herrings  or  carry 
them  to  the  packing  tub  before  they  have  firft  filled 
up  the  barrels  with  clear  pickle,  and  the  cure^mafter 
as  vifitor  has  performed  his  office. 

4.  In  raifing  the  herrings  they  (hall  narrowly  no- 
tice the  fea  marks,  and  obfervc  whether  the  herrings 
they  take  up  are  of  the  fame  fort  which  ought  to  be 
packed  for  fuch  a  burn-mark,^viz.  the  barrels  marked 
I,  containing  jacobi  herrings^  to  be  packed  into  the 
circle  or  jacobi  burn-mark  5  the  Bartholomew  her- 
rings marked  B,  to  be  packed  into  the  Bartholomew 
burn-ir.ark,  and  the  crofs  herring  marked  X  ihall  be 
packed  into  the  crofs  burn-mark,  and  great  bum- 
mark, 

5.  In  cafe  they  (hall  difcover  any  other  mixture 
of  herrings  than  the  fort  that  is  appointed  for  fuch  a 
burn-rnark  as  they  arc  ordained  to  be  marked  wirh, 
or  have  any  doubt  about  them,  or  find  the  herrings 
better  in  the  top  than  in  the  middle,  they  fhall  im- 
mediately carry  them  off  from  the  packing  tub  and 
fhew  them  to  the  vilnors,  and  take  fpecial  care  that 
no  herrings  that  are  rejefted  b)cthe  vifitors  Ihall  be 
fraudulently  brought  back  to  the  tub  or  thrown 
into  it. 

6.  They  fhall  throw  no  more  herrings  into  the  tub 
at  a  time  tjian  they  can  handfomely  lift  up  with  their 
hands. 

7.  They  fnall  raife  only  feven  barrels,  and  put 
thofe  herrings  into  the  tubs,  and  afterwards  put  the 
pickle  that  is  in  the  tubs  through  a  fieve  before  they 
oflrr  to  throw  in  more  herrings. 

8.  They  fhall  not  allow  the  boys  to  take  herrings 

out 
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Out  of  their  hands,  but  out  of  the  tubs,  where  they 
muft  firft  be  plunged,  that  they  may  appear  clear 
in  the  barrels  into  which  they  are  packed. 

9.  The  tubs  are  to  be  filled  moderately,  to  prevent 
lofing  of  the  herrings  or  pickle,  by  throwing  in 
too  many. 

10.  They  fhall  be  obliged  to  fort  out  a  parcel  of 
the  beft  middling  fort  of  herrings,  which  are  to  be  put 
into  a  barrel,  and  made  ufe  of  by  the  packers  for  the 
upper  gangs,  ^nd  not  thrown  into  the  tubs  with  the 
reft ;  the  pickle  that  is  in  the  barrel  which  holds  the 
faid  herrings  is  to  be  cleaned  by  a  fieve  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  tub  is  cleaned,  which  is  after  the  raifing 
of  feven  barrels,  &c. 

11.  They  (hall  not  be  frighted  or  feared  from 
their  duties  by  threats,  promifes,  gifts,  or  rewards ;  ^ 
neither  corrupted  nor  enticed  to  do  any  thing  that  is 
contrary  to  the  fixed  regulations,  diredbly  or  indi- 
redtly ;  if  any  fuch  thing  (hall  happen,  they  are  im- 
mediately to  acquaint  the  vifitors  of  the  fame. 

I?.  They  Ihall  behave  themfelves  foberly  like 
honeft  houfekcepers,  and  forbear  fmoking  tobacco 
during  their  woric. 

13.  All  which  articles  the  aforefaid  labourers 
(inwerpcrs)  employed  in  raifing  of  herrings  and  bring- 
ing^thcm  into  the  tubs  for  packing,  fhall  faithfully, 
honeftly,  truly,  and  diligently  obferve,  as  alfo  fuch 
general  ordinances  and  ftatute«  as  are  made  concern- 
ing the  great  filhcry,  on  pain  of  being  removed 
from  their  fervice,  reputed  perjured,  and  punilhcd 
as  fuch. 

InJlruSlions  by  the  Magifirates  of  Rotterdam^  to  he  oh^ 
ferved  by  the  Packers  and  UpJilUrs  of  Herrings i 

I.  No  man  fhall  prefume  to  exercife  the  office  of 
a  packer  before  he  is  firft  admitted  thereto,  and  has 

R  4  taken 
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taken  the  ufual  oaths  required^  under  pain  of  difcre^ 
tionary  punilhment. 

2*  The  aforefaid  packers  (hall  not  fill  up  or  pac^c 
any  herrings  for  the  circle,  or  burn-mark.  Before 
they  be  firil  vifited  by  the  keurn^eefters,  while  they 
are  in  fea  package. 

3.  In  cafe  the  herrings  in  the  middle  of  the  bar- 
rel fliall  not  prove  fogood  as  in  the  top,  they  Ihail 
acquaint  the  vifitor  with  it,  and  obferv€  his  dircdion 
about  them. 

4.  And  they  (hall  not  pack  into  the  aforefaid 
package,  but  throw  out,  all  broken  herrings,  fuch  as 
are  fick  in  the  ran  or  melt,  belly  tick,  fuch  as  have 
been  too  long  ungutted,  fpaned  herrings,  fuch  as  have 
been  fcrimped  of  fait,  wrack  herrings,  white  ranned 
herrings,  and  in  general  all  forts  of  herrings  that  arc 

•  not  merchantable  and  unfit  to  be  packed. 

5.  The  packers  fhall  lay  the  herrings  as  fliflfand 
fail  as  poffible,  ftretch  the  gangs^  clofe  them^  and 
bring  them  clofe  to  the  fides  of  the  barrel,  that  the 
mark  may  be  well  packed,  and  as  heavy  as  poflible. 

6.  The  packers  Ihall  not  in  one  day  lay  at  any  tub 
more  than  two  lafts  of  herrings  of  the  great  burn- 
mark,  3  lafts  of  crofs  burn-mark,  and  45  barrels 
of  circle  or  Bartholomew  burn-mark,  except  it  Ihall 
be  by  exprefs  order  of  the  vifitor. 

7.  All  herrings  packed  by  them  in  barrels,  which 
are  marked  with  the  great  burn-mark,  fhall  be  lifted 
out  of  the  packing  tub  from  amongft  the  pickle^  and 
put  into  trays  or  Bat  tubs  that  have  holes  bored  in 
their  bottoms  for  draining,  out  of  that  they  arc  to 
be  packed  into  the  barrels,  except  the  two  upper- 
moll  gangs,  which  for  herrings  marked  with  the 
great  l3urn-mark,  are  to  be  taken  out  of  the  flavour 
barrel,  and  the  upper  gang  of  all  other  "marks  taken 
likewife  out  of  faid  barrel.  They  ihall  likewifc 
draw  off  or  pull  away  the  (bellern)  bellies  from  the 
herrings  laid  intothofe  flavour  gangs. 

8.  They  (hall  put  their  marks  upon  both  heads 

within 
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Vithin  each  barrel,  and  likewife  upon  the  broadeft 
ftavc  in  the  middle  of  the  barrel,  which  they  (hall 
fliow  to  the  vifitors,  fpriagers,  and  coopers  being 
prefcnt,  under  the  penalty  of  three  guilders. 

9.  They  ftiall  throw  ho  pickle  upon  herrings  with- 
out putting  it  through  the  fieve,  for  which  end  they 
Ihall  have  with  them  a  fmali  pickle  dilh,  a  fieve,  and 
a  ftick. 

10.  So  foon  as  the  bell  of.thc  cure-houfe  fhall  ring, 
they  Ihall  be  obliged  to  repair  thither  to  fervc  the 
merchant,  and  to  pack  if  they  are  defired  j  and  be- 
fore they  caft  lots  amongft  thcmfelves  who  ftiall  be 
employed  on  the  work,  they  (hall  firjft' enquire  of 
the  merchant  how  many  herrings  he  defired  to  be 
packed,  which  he  (hall  be  obliged  to  declare,-  and 
diofc  packers,  who  by  lot  falls  to  fcrve  him,  (liail 
work  at  faid  herrings,  neither  more  nor  lefs,  under 
the  penalty  of  24  guilders,  to  be  forfeited  by  him 
who  has  caufcd  more  to  be  packed  ;  and  the  packer 
that  has  packed  more  herrings  than  are  given  up  by 
the  merchant,  before  calling  of  lots  who  (hould 
work,  is  to  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  working 
as  a  packer  for  a  month,  and  forfeit  three  guilders, 
except  it  be  by  exprefs  confent  of  the  cure- 
nufters. 

11.  The  aforefaid  packers  fliall  not  hight  or  pack 
any  herrings  into  Deuttltonnen,  neither  begin  to 
pack  or  hight  herrings  before  the  barrels,  out  of 
which  they  pack,  be  firft  filled  up  with  pickle  j  and 
likewile,  before  they  begin  to  pack,  they  (hall  take 
out  the  undermoft  and  uppermolt  plugs  from  the 
barrels  into  which  they  pack  burn-mark  or  circle, 
that  the  pickle  may  run  off,  under  the  penalty  of 
10  (livers. 

1 2.  The  packers  or  fillers  up  of  herrings,  ihall 
not  pack  or  hight  herrings  any  otherwifc  than  under 
the  open  heavens,  and  for  that  reafon  immediately 
leave  work  when  it  begins  to  rain,  all  under  the  pe- 
nalty often  guilder^,  which  the  cure-mafler  (h^l  ex- 

aSt 
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aft  of  them,  or  caufe  to  be  exafted  from  them  by 
the  ofiicer,  or  fufpenfion  from  their  office. 

13.  The  faid  packers  arid  highters  (hall  not  give 
away  any  herrings,  or  fuffer  that  to  be  done  without 
confent  of  the  merchant,  direftly  or  indireftly. 

14.  They  ftiall  be  obliged  toferve  m  their  births^ 
ochcrwife  not  allowed  to  work  next  year* 

15.  They  (hall  work  put  their  work,  v/hich  diey 
arc  obliged  to  do  by  lots,  except  being  great  burn- 
mark  packers,  and  at  the  time  employed  in  packing 
lefier  fort  of  herrings,  they  fhall  be  called  from 
their  tubs  to  paclv.  great  burn-mark  herrings,  then 
othc'r  packers  be  put,  or  (hall  be  put  in  their  room. 

16.  They  (hall  have  for  fees  or  falary,  for  each 
barrel  of  Rouane  great  burn-mark,  5ftivets,  and  for 
half  a  barrel,  3  ftivers,  and  for  the  tirkin  i  J:  ftiver ; 
for  every  barrel  (ceulfe  crurs  brand)  ceulen  crofs 
burn-mark,  Bartholomew  and  circle  herrings,  4  fti- 
vers, and  for  every  half  barrel  of  fuch  herrings,  2  J 
ftivers,  and  for  the  firkin,  i|  ftiver;  for  every  barre! 
■wracks  or  unfufBcient  herrings,  4  ftivers,  for  the 
half  barrel,  2  ftivers,  and  for  the  firkin,  i^  ftiver. 
The  faid  packer  (hall  pay  the  (Jnwerper)  labourer,^ 
that  puts  the  herrings  into  the  packing  tubs,  i^ 
pence  per  diem,  their  wages  proportioned  ac- 
cording to  the  time  they  work,  and  likewife  to  the 
boy  that  lifts  the  herrings  out  of  the  packing  tub  and 
puts  them  into  trays  or  flat  tubs  for  draining,  S 
pence  per  diem ;  to  the  fiUers-up  of  the  herrings 
named  hoogers,  6  ftivers  per  laft,  including  tho 
gangs  that  are  raifed  by  the  vifitor  for  trying  the 
fufficiency  of  the  herrings;  and  the  faid  packers  fliall 
jiretcnd  to  no  more  falaries  or  fees,  under  any  name 
whatfot^ver,  neither  claim  any  herrings  under  name 
of  drink-money,  beergelt,  or  brandinine,  either  by 
themfclves,  their  wives,  or  any  other  perfon  what- 
fcever,  but  content  thcmfclyes  with  the  aforefaid 
fees  or  falaries  only. 

17.  They  (hall  behave  themfclves  foberly  during 

their 
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tlicir  work,   and    refrain   from  fmoking  tobacco, 
under  penalty  of  being  difcharged  from  working. 

1 8.  The  packers  and  highters  of  herrings  fliall  be 
bound  to  obferve  the  aforefaid  direftions  in  every 
point,  obey  the  cure-mafters  in  the  exercife  of  their 
ofnce,  on  pain  of  being  fufpended  from  their  em- 
ployments, and  the  arbitral  eorreftion  of  the  magif- 
trates  accprding  to  the  nature  of  their  crime. 


Jnftru5iions  by  the  Magiftrates  of  Rotterdam  to  the 
Servants  attending  their  Herring  -Cellars  named  by 
them  Plaatjknegten. 

I.  No  man  Ihall  be  admitted  or  allowed  to  ferve 
as  a  labourer  or  overfeer  in  the  herring  works,  ex- 
cept fuch  as  have  taken  an  oath  to  obferve  the  fol-i 
lowing  articles,  and  are  approved  of  by  the  ma-» 
giftrates. 

!•  All  fuch  fervants  or  overfcers  (hall  be  obliged 
to  take  up  a  faithful  and  exa£t  account  of  what  her- 
rings  they  receive,  for  their  mafters  ufe,  out  of  the 
buffcs,  by  writing  down  the  fherman,  or  mafter  of 
the  bufs's  mark,  adding  to  it  a  diftinftion,  what 
forts  the  herrings  confift  of,  or  whether  they  be  full 
herrings  cured  with  great  fait,  manis  herrings  which 
are  their  fat  herrings  ;  herrings  caught  after  St. 
James's  day,  St,  Bartholomew's  day,  cruife  herrings, 
or  herrings  caught  after,  or  in  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember or  Oftober  i  yelen  herrings,  or  lean  fpanned 
herrings}  and  take  care  they  dont  mix  them  by  lay- 
ing them  through  one  another,  on  the  quay,  ftrcet, 
or  warehoufc,  but  keep  them  feparate  according  to 
their  marks 

3.  When  the  vifitors  or  cure-mafters  Ihall  enquire 
for  a  fight  of  any  herrings  in  their  cuftody,  the  feve- 
ral  overfecrs  of  the  herring  works  (hall  fhow  them  to 
them  diftindlly,  according  to  their  forts.    . 

4.  When  herrings  arc  filled  up,  the  aforefaid  fer- 

vants 
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vants  ihall  take  care  to  keep  feparate  all  fuch  her- 
rings as  are  wracks,  have  faults,  or  are  infuificienr, 
without  mixing  them  with  other  herrings,  or  fuflfcr- 
ing  any  other  perfon  to  do  it,  keeping*  every  mark 
by  itfcif  as  in  the  fecond  article. 

5.  In  the  like  manner  the  aforefaid  fervants  fliall 
not  only  hinder,  but  ufc  all  poffible  diligence  to  pre- 
vent the  mixing  of  herrings  in  repacking  them,  cf- 
pccially  that  no  grofs  fait  herrings  be  mixed  with 
jacobi  herrings,  nor'  great  fait  and  jacobi  herrings 
ainongll  Bartholomew  herrings  or  cruife  herrings; 
far  lefs  any  wrack  herrings  (hall  be  brought,  or  fuf- 
fered  by  them  to  be  brought  to  the  tubs  where  the 
packers  are  working,  but  immediately  they  arc  to 
carry  them  oflF  lb  foon  as  the  cure  is  performed  by 
the  vifitors,  by  (hutting  up  the  barrel  and  rolling 
them  away. 

6.  The  aforefaid  fervants  fhall  by  no  means 
difturb  or  moleft  the  cure-mafters  or  vifitors  in  the 
cxercife  of  their  office,  neither  the  coopers  and 
packers  ;  and  (hall  not  endeavour  to  corrupt  or  bribe 
them  to  negleft  their  duty  either  by  threats,  gifts,  or 
promife  of  reward,  or  any  other  manner  of  way 
whatfoever. 

7.  And  in  cafe  any  of  faid  fervants  fliall  be  dc- 
fired  by  their  maftcrs  to  commit  any  frauds  contrary 
to  the  faid  regulations,  they  (hall  be  obliged  to  ac- 
quaint the  directors  of  the  fi(hery,  named  penning 
meetorcn.  ^ 

8.  The  aforefaid  fervants  fliall  not  endeavour  to 
abufe  or  deceive  the  vifitors  of  the  herrings,  by 
cauling  them  to  put  a  wrong  burn  mark  on  repacked 
herrings,  viz.  a  lefs  fort  for  a  greater  j  far  lefs  fliall 
they  alter  any  of  the  marks  after  burning,  or  alte^ 
the  hooping  of  the  barrels  to  make  herrings  lefs  in 
value,  pafs  for  a  different  mark  from  what  they  were 
defigned ;  and  for  preventing  fuch  frauds  and  abufe, 
take  care  always  to  keep  the  mark  feparate, 

9.  In 
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9.  In  cafe  the  aforefaid  fervants  (hall  have  occa-^ 
fion  for  any  aflifl ants,  they  are  to  acquaint  the  vifi- 
tors,  and  to  be  accountable  for  all  abufcs  and  frauds 
thcfe  affiftants  (hall  happen  to  be  guilty  of  contrary 
to  the  faid  regulations* 

1*0.  The  aforefaid  fervants  fhali  not  at  any  time 
alter  any  of  the  fea-marks,  dates,  burn-marks,  by 
Ihaving  or  cutting  them  off  from  the  i'eaftrikers  re- 
packed herrings,  far  lefs  ihall  they  put  any  other 
marks  in  place  of  them,  nor  fufFer  it  to  be  done  by 
others. 

11,  The  fervants  (hall  faithfully  and  exaftly  no- 
tice, in  conjunction  with  the  vifitors,  all  the  wracks 
and  faults  that  may  happen  to  be  on  fca-fheck  her- 
rings, taking  care  that  there  be  an  exaft  account 
taken  of  them,  as  well  by  them  as  the  vifitors,  which 
they  fhall  deliver  in  to  their  matters,  without  feed  or 
favour,  and  any  ways  wronging  their  intereft. 

12.  Under  the  general  name  of  herrings  made 
mention  of  in  the  aforefaid  regulations,  is  to  be  un- 
derftood,  no  other  forts  of  herrings  than  fuch  as  are 
dreffcd  and  faked,  conform  to  their  high  and  mighti- 
nefles  their  placarts,  and  conform  to  the  ftatutcs 
of  the  great  fiftiery  of  the  country ;  no  fervant  or 
plaatiknegt  (hall  offer  to  meddle  with  any  herrmgs 
caught  by  foreigners,  imported  into  the  provinces, 
cidier  to  pack  or  re-pack  them,  far  lefs  mix  fuch 
herrings  with  Dutch. 

13.  Every  evening  the  faid  fervants  ftiall,  in  con- 
junftion  with  the  vifitors,  take  up  an  exaft  lift  how 
many  wracks  have  happened  that  day,  and  whether 
they  be  right  notted  on  each  mark ;  alfo  that  thofe 
wracks  remain  j  if  otherwife,  they  (hall  acquaint  the 
perfbn  thar  buys  thd  herrings  to  prevent  any  miftakc 
by  mixture. 

14,  The  aforefaid   fervants   fliall,    during  their 
wofk,  forbear  the  ffroking  tobacco,  behave  them- 
fclves   diligenrly,    foberly,    and   faithfully  in  their 
mailers  fcrvicc,  without  giving  them  any  unman- 
nerly 
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iierly  offence^  neither  fhall  they  dcfert  their  mafters 
fcrvicc,  except  on  a  lawful  occafion. 

15.  The  aforefaid  fcrvants  Ihall,  fo  far  as  it  con- 
cerns them,  faithfully  and  truly  regulate  thenifelves 
according  to  the  foregoing  articles,  and  the  general 
ordinances  that  arc  ftatute  concerning  the  her- 
ring fiihery,  on  pain  of  being  turned  out  of  their 
fervicc,  accounted  menfwom,  or  perjured,  and  pu» 
niflied  as  fuch. 

InfiruSlions  for  the  Cdopers  and  Daunters  or  Springers 
of  Herrings. 

!•  None  Ihall  take  upon  them  to  exercife  die 
office  of  a  cooper  or  fpringcr  of  herrings  before 
they  be  admitted  and  have  taken  an  oath  before  the 
nlagiftrates  to  obferre  the  following  directions. 

2.  The  coopers  belonging  to  any  herring  works 
Ihall  not  be  allowed  to  daunt  *  any  herrings  that 
have  the  circle  or  burn  mark,  biit  leave  that  to  be 
done  by  the  coopers  and  daunters  whofe  turn  it  is- 
to  do  that  fervice  by  lot,  and  who  Ihall  firft  once 
daunt  the  aforefaid  circle  and  burn-mark,  and  like- 
wife  the  great  burn-mark,  which  they  fliall  wafti  off 
with  clear  pickle,  and  afterwards  making  loofe  the 
bulge  hoops,  tread  in  the  head  of  the  barrel  as  ftiff 
as  poflible,  taking  good  notice  that  the  bellen  of  the 
two  laft*  gangs  of  the  great  burn-mark  herrings  be 
tak6n  off  by  the  packers,  and  the  bellen  of  the  laft 
gang  of  the  Keuleen  brand. 

3.  The  coopers  and  fpringers  (hall  not  daunt  any 
herrings  except  fuch  as  arc  faked  with  refined  fait, 
(according  to  the  order  of  package)  and  fhall  head 
or  fuffer  to  be  headed  no  herrings  except  fuch  as 
are  full,  lliff,  and  well  packed,  and  when  they  find 

^  Daunting  fignifies  preflifig  the  heiringSf  jumping  upon  them 
after  they  are  packed.  Some  of  the  moil  experienced  fiihers  in  the 
weft  of  Scotland,  think  that  this  praftice  loofens  the  herrings  £rom 
the  bone,  and  is  otherwife  hurtful. 

them 
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Ihcm  othcrwife,  they  (hall  challenge,  or  charge  th« 
packers,  upon  their  oath,  that  they  have  taken  to 
make  thcnni  fufficicnt,.  and  that  they  prefs  them  bet- 
ter with  their  hands  in  laying  as  they  ought,  and  the 
packers  ihalLbe  obliged  to  hearken  to  tlieir  reproofs 
and  diredions. 

4.  The  fpringers  and  coopers  (hall  take  notice 
that  the  packers  fhall  pack  no  herrings  before  the 
barrels  out  of  which  they  pack  are  firft  made  full 
with  pickle,  and  likev^rife  take  notice  that  the  pack- 
ers do  not  pack  or  hight  herrings  in  any  deutel  tjon- 
nen,  as  alio  that  the  plugs  below  and  above  be  firfl: 
taken  out  of  the  barrels  that  the  pickle  may  run  oflfi 
thofe  that  does  otherwife  Ihall  be  delated  to  the  cure- 
matter,  who  is  immediately  to  be  acquainted  with  it* 

5.  The  fpringers  (hall  take  narrow  notice  that  the 
right  hand  of  the  barrel  into  which  herrings  that 
have  the  burn-mark  are  packed,  be  marked  on  the 
under  or  inner  fide  with  the  packer's  mark,  and  they 
fhall  not  clofe  up  or  head  up  any  herrings  before 
they  have  fecn  faid  mark  difdnftly,  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  20  ftivers. 

6.  No  man  fhall  prefume  or  talce  in  hand  to  cut 
off,  or  fuffcr  to  be  cut  off,  any  circles  or  marks  that 
are  put  on  the  barrels  by  the  cure-mafters,  and  by 
(o  doing  get  a  fecond  cure  performed  on  faid 
herrings. 

7.  The  aforefaid  coopers  Ihall  bind  every  barrel 
that  is  marked  with  the  great  burn -mark  with  20 
hoops,  or  more,  according  to  the  largenefs  or  fmall- 
ncfs  of  the  hoops  j  the  warks  and  outfhots  of  faid 
herrings,  with  16  hoops  and  no  lefs  5  alfo  theCeulen 
brand  with  16  hoops,  and  the  warks  of  them  with  16 
hoops  of  the  beft  fort  that  the  merchant  has. 

After  all  my  enquiries  in  Holland  and  Great 
Britain  relative  to  the  Dutch  method  of  fifhing  and 
curing  the  herrings,  I  was  ftill  fenfible  of  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  knowledge  of  that  irtipoit.int  objedt. 

'The 
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The  perfons  engaged  intheHebridc  andeaftcounttry 
fiflieries  fcemed  totally  unacquainted  with  it.  Others 
alfo  who  had  refided  in  Shetland  differed  widely 
from  each  other  in  their  reports  j  and  even  natives 
of  Shetland^  two  of  whom  were  examined  before 
the  committee  of  the  Houfe  of.  Commons,  feemcd 
imperfeft  on  that  fubjcft.  The  firft  pcrfon  exa- 
mined, faid,  he  lived  on  a  remote  ifland>  at  a  confi- 
derable  diftance  from  Braffa  Sounds  that  he  v/2s 
Iblely  engaged  in  the  white  fifhcry,  and  could  give 
no  account  of  the  herring  bufmefs.  The  fecond  pcr- 
fon refided  at  Lerwic,  and  was  more  intelligent,  but 
being  alfo  engaged  in  the  white  filhery,  his  account 
of  the  herring  bufmefs  fell  fhort  of  my  expeftations, 
though  I  fpent  fomc  hours  with  him  privately  on 
that  head.  Soon  after,  I  was  feafonably  favoured 
with  the  following  important  particulars,  by  two 
different  channels ;  which,  with  the  informations 
communicated  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  lays  open 
the  whole  myfttry  of  the  bufmefs  as  praftifed  by  the 
Dutch,  with  fuch  benefit  to  individuals,  and  the 
ftate. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Lerwic ^  Capital  ^f  the  Shetland 
IfleSi  March  ^^  1785. 

The  Dutch  bufles,  of  all  nations,  are  the  bcftcon- 
ftrudled  for  the  herring  fiihery  in  the  open  fea,  as 
.  they  are  long  round  velTels,  with  a  waille  about  30 
inches  high,  which  not  only  makes  them  warm  and 
comfortable,  but  fafe  for  the  filhermen,  while  em- 
ployed in  gutting  and  curing  the  herrings.  A  pro- 
per vefTcl  for  the  herring  fifhing  on  the  coaft  of  Shet- 
land, in  fummer,  if  new,  ftiould  not  coft,  with  her 
new  calks  and  everr  other  fifhing  implement,  under 
loool.'of  which  tJii  nets  colt  a  very  large  fliare. 
The  fize  of  the  Dutch  veffels  run  from  50  to  70  tons. 
They  have  what  is  called  a  fleet  of  50  nets  to  each 
bufs.  The  nets,  when  ftrung  or  made  faft  to  the 
rope  to  which  they  are  fixed,  meafure  about  50  fa- 
thoms long,  and  7$  deep.    What  they  call. the  biifs 

rope, 
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rcpe,  which  is  the  rope  that  the  whole  fleet  of  nets 
depend  upon^  and  by  which  the  vcflTel'  rides  when 
die  nets  are  out,  is  generally  120  fathoms  long,  and 
7i  inches  thicks  and  of  which  the  Dutch,  Dane3> 
and  Pru(fian$  always  have  two,  in  cafe  of  one  failing: 
Thefc  ropes  are  feldom  ufed  above  three,  oftea  not 
above  two  years,  and  are  made  of  the  beft  materials, 
and  great  need  is  for  it,  as  on  it  depends,  in  a  ftormi 
the  fafety  of  the  out^fit  of  nets,  buoys,  ropes,  &c. 
and  perhaps  a  large  hayl  of  herrings.  Inftances 
have  happened,  when,  by  the  failure  of  this  rope, 
the  whole  out-fit  has  been  loft,  and  the  vefTel  obliged 
to  return  home. 

Altho'  it  is  faid,  and  generally  believed,  that  the 
herrings  in  fummer  arc  caught  near  the  Shetland 
coaftj  yet  it  as  frequently  happens  that  they  are 
caught  near  the  Buchannefs,  but  it  as  regularly  hap« 
pens  that  when  they  are  caught  near  the  Buchannefs, 
and  near  Shetland,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  latter 
arc  of  a  fuperior  quality,  and  give  a  higher,  price  at 
markets 

The  fifhing  veflels  are  all  divided  below  decks  in 
rooms  calculated  to  hold  each  its  particular  part  of 
the  out-fit,  and  the  accefs  to  each  of  them  is  from 
the  deck  by  a  feparate  hatch. 

When  they  fet  out,  the  veffcls  are  quite  full  of 
calks,  one  part  of  which  is  filled  with  fait  fufficient 
to  fill  the  whole  cargo*  This  is  always  foreign  fait, 
cither  bay  fait  or  St.  Ubes.  No  Britifh  fait  has 
ftrehgth  to  axtc  the  fat  herrings  caught  here  in 
fummer. 

When  the  nets  are  hauled  in,  and  the  herrings  taken 
from  them,  the  nets  are  put  immediately  below 
decks  into  their  own  room,  and  the  herrings  into 
two  equal  places,  built  upon  deck,  like  large  meal 
gamels,  with  fhifting  boards,  and  immediately  after 
all  is  (towed  away,  they  begin  to  gut,  clean,  ♦  and 

•  The  writer  muft  be  under  a  miftakc  with  regard  to  the  clean- 
iD{  of  heningsy  ibsxt  being  no  fuch  pradice,  or  any  caufe  for  it. 

S  pack 
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pack  the  herrings  into  barrels,  and  whatever  reA)aific 
uncured  at  the  fun's  going  down,  is  thrown  overboard. 

The  crew  confifts  of  14  people ;  the  mafter,  matei 
cook,  five  experienced  fifliermen>  two  young  mca 
iirho  have  not  full  wages,  two  younger  than  thefe, 
two,  at  (till  inferior  wages,  and  two  youne  boys, 
fometimes  poor  boys  that  are  taken  on  bo^d  for  their 
viftuals  without  wages. 

When  herrinffs  are  caught,  die  mafter,  mate,  and 
cook,  manage  me  velTel  j  the  odiers  are  ajl  employed 
in  their  diiFerent  ftations,  in  gutting,  cleaning, 
packing,  and  curing  the  herrings.  The  five  eipe* 
rienced  fifhermen  muft  all  be  coopers,  and  pack^ 
cure,  and  cooper  the  cafks,  and  each  muft  put  his 
particular  mark  on  the  calks  he  coopers,  lb  as  to 
detcA  him  if  he  works  fuperficially^  and  for  which  he 
often  pays  by  lofing  part  of  his  wages. 

The  Dutch  never  flioot  their  nets  before  the  24th  of 
June.  They  have  a  certain  number  of  jaggcrs  for 
carrying  of  the  herring  caught  from  that  time  to  die 
15th  of  July.  The  firft,  go  to  Holland ;  the  fecond, 
to  Hamburg;  and  the  third,  to  Bremen* 

If  the  demand  for  herrings  is  greater  at  Hamburgh, 
they  often  fend  two  or  three  cargoes  more  there. 

No  herrings  go  to  market  until  they  are  repacked, 
(that  is  filled  up)  except  thoie.  caught  the  fecond  or 
third  night,  which  are  lent  off  in  their  original  pack- 
age in  order  to  catch  the  firft  market,  there  being  no 
time  for  repacking. 

When  they  have  tinoe,  they  generally  repack  or 
fill  upj  eight  days  after  the  herrings  have  been  firft 
faked.  The  veffels  often  fifii  wirfiin  fight  of  the 
land,  and  fometimes  very  near  it,  fo  as  they  are  fees 
riding  under  their  nets  from  the  (hore,  but  that  ii 
always  with  an  ofF-fhore  Wind.  They  fliift  ground 
as  they  find  the  herrings  more  to  the  northward  or 
fouthward,  but  are  feWom  upon  the  coaft,  at  Icaft 
few  of  them,  after  the  end  of  July,  of  firft  week  of 
Auguft,  alledging  that  the  herrings  g^  ^U  fouthward 
as  the  feafon  fpends,  and  they  generally  end  that 
fiihery  near  Yarmouth. 
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The  herrings  are  feldom  in  our  bays  in  fiimmer, 
except  a  fmall  kind  not  merchantable.  Som::- 
times  they  fet  into  the  bays  on  the  weflr  coaft  in  au« 
tumn^  but  fo  uncertain,  that  gentlemen  who  have  at 
different  times  kept  a  ftock  of  fait  and  cafks  upon 
hand  for  the  purpofe,  have  loft  confidcrably  by  it. 
The  barrels  ufed  by  the  Dutch,  meafiire  about  34 
gallons  I  are  of  a  thin  fuperficial  make,  and  made 
only  fit  to  carry  their  herrings  to  market  once.*  They 
coft  in  Holland  a  guilder,  or  a  fum  equal  to  is.  pd. 
No  jaggers  remain  with  the  buffes  after  the  15th  of 
July.  They  muft  that  day  leave  their  ftations  and 
go  homCy  whether  they  have  got  cargoes  or  not. 
But  it  often  happens  that  they  have  all  cargoes,  and 
are  jkway  a  week  before  they  are  obliged  to  go. 
All  the  herrings  caught  after  the  jaggers  leave  the 
Beet,  aie  cured  and  kept  on  board  the  refpeftive 
vcffds  by  whom  they  arc  caught,  until  a  cargo  is 
made,  or  until  the  feafon  is  over  for  filhing. 

Sloops  of  an  ordinary  make  are  not  fit  tor  H(hing 
in  the  open  feas,  as  there  is  no  room  upon  their  decka 
for  all  the  operations  and  conveniencies  neceffary, 
Befides,  they  are  commonly  too  low  in  the  waift. 
The  jaggers  carry  boats  for  bringing  the  herrings 
from  the  buiTes  at  fea,  but  the  buffes  never  carry 
any,  aa  there  is  no  room  upon  deck  for  them.  The 
Dutch  know  from  the  colour  of  the  water,  whether 
the  herrings  fwim  deep  oh  high  up  in  the  water,  and 
regulate  their  buoy  r(4)es  accordingly. 

Exiraff  c/aLciier/rom  S«itland.y  May  10,  1785^ 

Since  you  was  in  this  place  1  have  had  a  converfa- 
tion  with  a  perfon  who  was  many  years  engaged  in 
curing  of  herrings  on  board  the  Dutch  buifcs;  and 
it  is  from  him,  as  well  as  fron[i  others,  I  learned  that 
the  fuperiority  of  the  Dutch  herrings,  may  be 
afcribed  to  the  following  caufcs,  viz. 

*  Meaning  die  faacsels  6x  the  eariy  fummer  herrings. 

»  a  4.  To 
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I.  To  the  fin^  herrings  being  never  caught  but 
when  they  are  in  feafon.  The  Dutch  never  begin 
to  fifh  before  the  24th  of  June,  and  their  prime  her- 
rings  are  taken  chiefly  in  the  month  of  July. 

2*  To  the  herrings  being  taken  alive  out  of  the 
nets  j  for,  as  the  Dutch  drive  with  their  nets  from 
the  bufs,  and  haul  them  every  now  and  then,  the 
herrings  do  not  hang  long  in  the  nto,  as  is  the  cafe, 
with  fuch  of  our  buflcs  as  iifh  with  boats,  and  fet 
their  nets  to  the  ground. 

3.  To  the  herrings  being  ftrewed  overwith  falc,  the 
moment  they  come  out  ot  the  nets  and  are  laid  upon 
the  deck  of  the  vefieli  are  which  is  done  before  they 
are  gutted. 

4.  To  the  gills  and  gut  being,  taken  out  by  an 
incifion  made  with  the  knife,  inftead  of  being  taken 
out  with  the  fingers  as  is  the  praftice  with  us.  By 
which  firft  method  the  great  blood  veffels  at  the 
heart  are  laid  open,  and  the  fifh  difcharges  itfelf  of 
blood,  &c.  Hence  the  peculiar  whitenefs  of  Dutch 
herrings,  both  in  the  fiih,  and  at  the  bone,  where 
there  is  no  blacknefs  occafioned  by  the  coagulation 
of  blood,  as  is  often  the  cafe  withBritilh  herrings. 

5.  To  their  being  cured  with  refined  fait,  which 
is  prepared  exprefsly  for  the  purpofe,  by  being 
cleared,  of  bittern,  and  all  that  putrefcent  matter, 
which  tends  to  corrupt,  in  place  of  prefcrving  the 
fifh,  I  am  told  that  even  the  fait  from  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  &c.  is  refined  in  Holland  before 
it  is  ufed  for  the  curing  of  herrings. 

6.  To  the  Dutch  never  taking  on  board  any  bufs 
more  herrings  in  the  morning  than  they  can  cure  be- 
fore fun-fet :  nay,  I  am  informed,  if  any  fuch  remain, 
the  mailer  of  die  vefTel  is  obliged  to  throw  them 
overboard. 

7.  To  their  being  packed  fea-ftick  in  tight  bar- 
rels nnade  of  oak,  |  inch  thick  in  the  flave,  fuch  as 
will  hold  in  the  firfl  brine  or  pickle,  which  brine 
it  is  that  alone  makes  the  cure  of  the  fifh. 

Lafily,  To  their  wife  regulations  with  regard  to 
the  whole  procefs  of  curing  and  packing. 
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•  Notwithftanding  the  unwearied  attention  of  the 
ftaecs  of  Holland  to  this  fifticry,  the  falc  hath  gradu- 
ally fallen  off  fince  the  middle  of  the  laft  century, 
infomuch,  that  the  buffes,  which  on  an  average  of 
years,  exceeded  2000,  fcarcely  amount  at  prefcnt  to 
ioo  5  but  as  every  bufs  makes  two  or  three  cargoes, 
we  may  ftill  cftimate  the  annual  cargoes  of  herrings 
taken  on  the  Scottifh  coaft,  at  5005  befides  the 
augmentation  in  the  tonnage  of  the  buffes  which  of 
late  years  hath  doubled  the  antient  dimenfions. 

When  popery  was  more  univerfal,  and  when  the 
lent  was  rigidly  obfervcd,  the  Dutch  market  ex- 
tended over  great  part  of  Europe ;  it  is  now  chiefly 
confined  to  their  own  country,  Germany,  the  Auftrian, 
and  French  Netherlands. 

This  trade  is  greatly  facilitated  by  means  of  fundry 
large  rivers,  as  the  Rhine,  the  Maefe,  the  Wefer,  the 
Ems,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Schield,  with  their  branches. 
At  Frankfort,  and  the  hither  parts  of  Germany, 
a  Dutch  herring  fells  at  the  price  of  two  pounds  of 
beef  or  mutton.  ' 

In  Bohemia,  and  other  diftant  parts,  the  price  is 
enhanced  to  fix  pence,  owing  partly  to  the  nuaierous 
tolls  or  tonnages  in  paffmg  through  different  ftates. 

It  would  feem  that  the  Dutch  have  always  been 
jealous  of  the  interference  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
herring  filheries.  A  certain  author  attributes  the 
mifcarriagcs  of  the  Britifli  eftablilhments  in  the  laft 
century  to  the  gold  and  influence  of  that  people. 

When  the  Britilh  government,  in  1749,  refumed 
the  bufinefs  of  the  filheries,  the  Dutch  took  the 
alarm,  and  immediately  publifhed  frcih  placarts  on 
pretence  of  enforcing  the  filhery  laws,  which  they 
alledged  had  been  neglected,  and  "  from  \^'hence, 
fay  they,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  the  now  al- 
ready much  leffened  foreign  fale  of  the  Dutch  her- 
rings, and  the  good  repute  thereof,  will  entirely 
ceafe,  and,  on  the  contrary,  become  in  difefteem,  to 
the  great  detriment  and  prejudice.of  the  trade,  and 

*i  3  confc- 
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confcquently  to  the  ruin  of  the  great  herring  filber^; 
being  fo  apparent  a  lofs  to  the  trade  and  welfare  of 
the  country^  and  the  inhabitants  thereof,  in  cafe  it  is 
not  fpeedily  and  rigoronQy  examined  into. " 

Such  IS  the  language  of  itrangers,  who  fit>m  k»ng 
ufage  confider  thennfelves  as  having  a^  ri^ht  to  the 
fiflbcry,  but  as  nature  hath  beftowed  this  bounty  on 
the  Scottifh  fhores,  as  an  equivalent  for  fier  fcanty 
difpcnfations  in  the  foil  and  climate,  it  is  but  fair 
that  the  inhabitants  fliould  be  permitted  the  full  en*, 
joymcnt  thereof}  or,  at  Jeaft,  Ibme  excluGve  privi- 
leges, by  which  they  may  not  only  arrive  earlier  at 
foreign  markets  than  the  Dutch,  but  alfo  be  enafaded 
to  fell  their  cargoes  fbmewhat  cheaper. 

So  trifling  is  our  fifhery  in  Ae  north  feai,  that  when 
a  folitary  Scotfinan  appears  in  his  little  black  (loc^  or 
brig,  amongft  the  elegant  veflfels  belonging  to  the 
Dutch,  he  becomes  the  ridicule  of  the  whole  fleet. 
^*  Here  comes  the  admiral — ^faluce  our  noble  coip- 
niodore-~hoift  your  pennants— fire  your  guns,  "  are 
the  fcofFs  levelled  at  the  poor  Scotfman,  even  by  the 
phlegmatic  Dutch.  An  anonymous  author  affirms 
that  thefe  people  will  fometimes  run  in  clofe  upon 
the  coaft  after  they  have  got  their  cargo,  on  purpofc 
fo  break  die  fhoals,  with  a  view  to  obftruft  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  natives.  Though  we  can  hardly  give 
credit  to  this  report,  it  is  certain,  that  the  Dutch 
method  of  dragging  the  ocean  from  the  Britifli  (hore 
to  the  diftanc^  of  ao  or  30  miles,  muft  fo  difperfe 
^the  herrings  as  to  prevent  them  from  appearing  in 
large  bodies  fo  often  as  they  otherwife  would,  both 
on  the  Scottifh  and  the  Englifh  cqafl:. 

Bcfides  the  detriment  to  the  Britilh  filhcries,  as 
above  dated,  the  Dutch,  by  means  of  their  great 
capitals,  and  univerfal  correfpondence,  are  enabled 
to  foreflal  the  European  markets,  even  before  the 
herrings  are  taken,  a  circumftance  which  will,  una- 
voidably, retard  the  progrefs  of  the  native  fifhery, 
notwithflaading  -^very  effort  of  government  to  fuj  • 

forc 
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port  it.  If,  thercibre,  the  Scots  wJfli  t6  itcover 
tfactr  heredicai^  patrimony,  the  ftaple  fource  of  com* 
merce,  navigation,  and  national  ccfnfequehce,  they 
will  endeavour  to  fecure  the  northern  fiffaeries  to 
themfelres  and  their  fellow  fubje6b  of  England,, 
either  by  a  total  prohibition  of  all  foreigners  from 
rendezvdufing  and  fiihing  within  a  limited  diftance  of 
xhe  Shetland  Iflands ;  or,  by  fubjeding  them  to  fucR 
tonnage,  or  duties,  as  will  prevent  them  from  en^ 
groffing  foreign  markets.  This  Britons  have  a  righi 
to  expe£t :  it  is  the  law  of  nations,  the  language  of 
common  fenfc;  even  the  Dutch'  themfelves  could 
not  deem  it  unreafonable.  On  die  contrary^  they 
have  fet  the  example  in  their  infigniiicant  fiihery 
upon  their  own  ihores,  which  they  farm,  or  let  out . 
to  the  beft  bidder;  thereby  making  a  property  of 
the  fea. 

Charles  I.  In  1636,  iflued  a  proclamation^ 
prohibiting  their  fifliing  on  our  coaft,  wjiich  the 
Dutch  difregarded,  on  a  prefumption  of  right,  de- 
rived from  the  flender  pretext  of  an  occajfional 
toleration  from  fome  of  his  predcceflbrs.  Upon 
this,  the  king  fent  the  earl  of  Northumberland  with 
a  fleet  to  the  north  feas,  where  the  Dutch  bufles 
were  bufily  employed  :  the  earl  having  in  vain  re- 
quired of  them  to  defift,  he  funk  fome,  took  others, 
and  put  the  reft  to  flight.  The  ftatcs  were  then  glad 
to  fblicit  the  lord  high  admiral  to  intercede  for  them 
with  the  king,  for  permiflion  to  continue  their  fifli* 
ing  for  that  Icafon  only,  for  which  they  would  pay 
his  majefty  30,0001.  their  requeft  was  granted  and 
they  paid  the  money.  They  further  offered  to  be- 
come tributary  forever,  for  the  fame  amount,  but 
th4  propofal  was  rejefted.  30,000!.  annually,  with 
it^  accumulated  intereft,  would,  at  the  prefent  day, 
have  exceeded  17,000,0001.  which  is  more  than  w6 
have  realized  by  the  whole  empire  of  North  America, 
after  dcdufling  the  expencc  of  that  country  in  wars, 
proteftion,  bounties,  and  civil  cftablifhmcnts.    Fur- 

s  4  theif, 
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ther,  had  iuch  annual  tribute  been  appropriated 
unalicnably  to  the  innprovement  of  Scodand,  and 
particularly  the  Highlands,  this  noble  ifland  would 
not  have  become  a  nurfcry  of  manufafturers,  farmers, 
feamen,  and  fifhers  to  other  countries,  from  want  of 
encouragement  at  home. 

An  opportunity  oflfercd  at  the  clofe  of  the  late  war, 
for  taking  this  matter  into  confideration,  but  it 
feems  to  have  been  overlooked.  Something  may  ftiU 
be  done,  by  amicable  negotiation,  with  a  people  who 
owe^  their  civil  and  religious  liberties  j  the  rife  of 
tlicir  opulence,  commerce,  and  navigation,  to  the 
afliftance  of  England,  and  the  fiftieries  of  Scotland.^ 
This  feems  to  be  the  fenfe  and  the  earneft  wilh  of 
both  kingdoms  from  the  Thames  northward. 

Of  the  Swedijhy  Norway,  Danijh^  Pruffian^  Flemijb^ 
and  French  Fijheries. 

The  herrings,  as  hath  been  obferved,  forfook  the 
Swediih  and  German  coaft  about  the  beginning  of  the 
1 6th  century,  a  circumftance  extremely  favourable  to 
the  Dutch,  who  thus  faw  chemfelves  without  a  rival, 
the  trifling  exports  from  Yarmouth  and  Scotland  ex- 
cepted. At  length,  about  30  years  ago,  the  herrings 
returned  to  thecoaft  of  Sweden,  which  they  have  con- 
tinued to  vifit  with  fuch  regularity,  (till  1784,  when 
no  filh  appeared)  that  the  fifiicry  hath  become  a  capi- 
tal objeft  of  the  Swedifh  commerce.  The  Swedes 
have  not,  however,  adopoed  the  Dutch  method  of 
curing,  and  their  herrings  are  fo  greatly  inferior, 
that  they  fell  in  Stockholm  at  a  farthing  each; 
while  thofe  from  Holland  bring  a  penny,  and  arc 
ufed  by  the  firft  families  of  that  capital. 

It  is  faid,  that  the  Swedies  have-fallcn  upon  a  me- 
thod of  ex  tracing  oil  from  the  herrings,  and  with 
confiderable  profit  to  thofe  who  have  engaged  therein. 

The  herrings  have  frequented  the  coaft:  of  Nor- 
way widi  greater  regularity,  but  we  know  little  of 
their  manner  of  curing.    It  is  certain  that  the  Danes, 
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though  they  arc  matters  of  Norway,  frequent  th« 
Soottiih  (hores  in  the  fifhing  feafons,  to  the  number 
of  30  or  40  bufies*  This  preference  to  the  Scottifli 
filhery,  muft  either  be  owing  to  the  fuperior  quahty 
of  the  herrings,  or  the  turbulence  of  the  ocean  on 
the  coaft  of  Norway,  and  the  dangers  pf  a  lee-(ht>re 
during  the  wcfterly  winds. 

About  the  fame  number  of  buffes  frequent  the 
coaft  of  Shetland,  from  Prufiia,  Oftend,  Dunkirk, 
arei  France,  for  which  permiffion  the  Britiih  court 
hath  a  claim  to  fomc  exclufive  commercial  privileges 
from  thofe  ftates,  though  hitherto  neglefljcd, 

Ofibe  Englijb  Herring  Fijheries. 

To  a  temperate  climate,  a  fruitful  foil,  and  rich 
mines,  England  is'  abundantly  fupplied  in  great  vari* 
cty  of  fifli,  as  herrings,  cod,  ling,  haddocks,  whitings,, 
pilchards,  falmon,  mackarcl,  flat  and  Ihell  fifh ;  inlb- 
much,  that  the  capital,  though  at  the  dillance  of  50 
miles  from  the  fea,  is  well  fupplied  at  all  fcafons^^be-^ 
fides  an  export  trade  amounting  to  about  ioo,oool. 
annually* 

Of  thefe  fifherics,  that  carried  on  from  Yar- 
mouth, for  herrings,  is  the  molt  anticnt  upon  record 
in  the  national  annals,  and  which,  it  is  conjeftured, 
from  its  magnitude  and  long  duration,  hath  brought 
a  fum  into  the  kingdom  equal  to  20,900,0001,  of 
the  prefcnt  money. 

It  appears  from  anticnt  records  that  the  place 
where  great  Yarmouth  now  ftands  was  originally  a 
fand-bank  in  the  fca;  that  by  degrees  it  appeared 
above  water,  and  became  dry  land :  and  that  fifher- 
mcn  from  different  parts  of  England,  efpecially  thi 
Cinque  ports,  and  alfo  from  P'rance,  and  the  Lx>w 
Countries,  relbrtcd  hither  annually  to  catch  herrings 
at  a  certain  feafon  of  the  y?ar,  yvhen  the  fea  afforded 
great  plenty.  -  That,  as  the  faid  land  was  then  un- 

occupifdj 
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occuptcdf  ftad  its  fitn&tipn  cxxxtxotlf  cooTinicitt  tat 
drying  their  ncts>  manufacturing  didr  fifii,  and  ex* 
poling  it  there  to  fide,  diey  ere6ted  tenqionury  booths 
or  tents,  as  their  ieveral  circuniftances  permitted,  to 
retreat,  and  fecure  themfelves  from  the  incleosency 
of  the  weather. 

And,  that  for  the  better  kt^ngof  the  peace,  and 
fecuring  each  his  property,  the  barons  of  the  Cinque 
ports,  then  the  principal  fifhermen  of  England,  de* 
puted  (everal  officers,  called  bailiffs,  to  attend  dns 
fifltery  or  fair,  every  year,  during  the  ipace  of  forty 
days,  from  Michaelmas  to  Martinmas,  that  being 
the  principal  herring  feafon.  Thus  the  filhcry  con- 
tinued feme  time  after  the  firft  beginning,  which 
appears  from  various  concurrent  circtimlbnces,  to 
have  been  foon  after  the  landing  of  Cerdick  the 
Saxon^  in  495* 

In  later  times,  when  the  fandy  beach  became  fafe 
and  commodious  to  dwell  upon^  the  fifliermen  began 
to  build  houfes,  and  for  their  better  defence,  foun- 
ded a  burgh,  which,  gradually  increafing,  contained 
in  the  reign  of  Jidward  the  Confcflbr,  levcnty 
burgefles. 

In  1108,  Henry  I.  in  confequcnce  of  the  great 
incrcafe  of  inhabitants,  and  concourle  of  fifhermen 
and  traders,  from  various  parts  of  England,  Flan- 
ders, and  Kormandy,  appointed  a  magiftrate  to 
govern  the  borough,  called  in  Latin  Profofitus^  but 
in  the  dialect  of  thofe  times  Le  Prcvoft.^ 

From  this  period  downward,  we  percei^^c  an  un-^ 
remitting  attention  to  the  fucccfs  of  the  Yarmouth 
fifliery,  particularly  in  1357,  when  a  body  of  laws 
was  enafbed  by  Edward  III.  and  his  parliament,  rela- 
tive to  the  better  regulation  of  the  filheries,  and 
1(he  great  annual  fair  held  at  Yarmouth.  That  politic 

*  Thb  term  is  ftill  ufcd  in  Scotland,  where  the  mayor  is  callc^ 
^e  provofl,  luid  the  lord  mayor,  the  lord  oroypit 

moparchi 
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monarch,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  herring  trade, 
became  a  purchafer  of  their  fifli,  and  in  1358,  ftfty 
lafts  of  hierrings  were  fhipped  at  Portfrnouth  for  the 
ufe  of  his  zrray  and  fleet  in  France.  This  praftice 
was  adopted  by  his  fucceffors  down  to  queen  £liza«* 
beth ;  who  alio  enforced  the  ecckfiaftical  laws  re- 
fpeding  thi  keeping  of  Lent,  in  favour  of  th<? 
fifheries. 

In  1635,  a  patent  was  granted  to  one  Thomas 
Davis,  Efq.  for  gauging  r^d  herrings,  at  Yarmouth, 
with  a  fee  of  2  fliillings  and  3  pence  per  laft.  His 
duty  was  to  ^iew,  try,  fearch,  and  gauge  all  bart-els 
of  red  herrings ;  and  with  certain  leals,  marks,  or 
ftamps,  to  make  diftinftion  of  the  feveral  forts  and 
kinds  of  herrings  contained  therein,  made  up,  and 
packed.  And  it  was  ordained  in  the  fame  grant, 
♦*  That  none  other  reflel  or  veflels  from  time  to 
time,  fhall  be  marked,  fealed,  or  ftamped,  than 
fuch,  as  upon  his  or  their  view,  trial,  fearch,  and 
gauging,  fhall  be  found  to  be  without  deceit,  found, 
uncorrupt,  and  unmixt.  " 

In  1671,  Charles  II.  the  Duke  of  York,  and  feve- 
ral of  the  nobility  went  to  Yarmouth,  where  they 
were  entertained  at  an  expence  of  loool.  The  cor- 
poration alfo  prefented  his  majefty  with  four  golden 
herrings  and  a  chain  of  250!.  value. 

The  Yarmouth  herrings  being  moft  proper  for 
drying,  the  inhabitants  fecm  to  have  (truck  into  that? 
branch  only,  in  which  they  have  long  had  the  repu* 
tation  of  being  the  bcft  curers  in  Europe,  infomuch 
that  the  Dutch  were  amongft  the  number  of  their 
foreign  cuftomers. 

The  Yarmouth  people  have  greatly  the  advantage 
over  the  Dutch,  firft,  in  being  nearer  the  herring 
ihoals  ;  and  fccondly,  in  being  plentifully  fupplied 
with  wood ;  whereas  the  Dutch  are  obliged  to  fmokc 
their  herrings  with  turf  or  ftraw. 

The  fmacks  commence  the  filhing  ab6ut  the  lift 
of  September,  and  continue  the  bufinef?  till  the  25th 

qf 
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of  November.  The  fifhing  grounds  arc  from  lo 
leagues  north  of  Yarmouth  to  the  South  Foreland. 
Their  fmacks  or  vcffcls  carry  from  30  to  50  tons,  and 
9  men  and  a  boy  upon  an  average.  Every  vcffel  is 
generally  equipped  at  the  firft  fitting  out  with  90  or 
100  nets,  which  arc  replaced  about  the  middle  of 
fhe  feafon  by  a  frclh  fct  of  the  fame  quantity  and 
dimenfions.  The  length  of  a  net  is  20  yards  on  the 
lint,  which  implies  the  meih  work,  and  6  yards  in 
depth  i  the  value  £.  i  116  each.  * 
Expencepf  2  fets  of  nets  of  90  nets!  « 
.     each  fct,  at  ^.  I  II  6  each  /     ^^3  ^o  o 

6  warps  to  fallen  the  nets  together, -k 

f2ifCh  warp  being  120  fathoms  long,  I       37  16  o 

at  /.  6  6  o  —  —     J 

60  buoys  for  floating  the  nets    —  7     7  o 

.Mens  wages  for  the  fcalbn,  befides  il.  1 

per  laft  on  all  the  herrings  taken     /       40     ^ 
^Prpvifiops  fof  ditto        —          —  30    o  o 

*         .,  .  .  ,  iC-  398   13  P 

Befides  various  contingent  and  accidental  expencts, 

as  damages  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  and  the  dcftruftion 

.of  the  nets  by  dog  filh. 

Each  veffcl  takes  out  upon  an  average  5  tons  of 

fait  for  each  outfit.     The  quanncy  is  weighed  out 

hy  the  officer  to  the  owner  of  the  vcfTel,  who,  if  the 

fait  be  foreign,  gives  abend  that  it  fliall  be  ufed 

.only  in  curing  fifli :     Upon  return  of  the  vrfTel,  the 

-owner  gives  an  account  to  the  officer,  upon  oath,  of 

the  quantity  confumed,  whether  foreign  or  home  fait, 

and  the  remainder  being  re-weighed,  is  laid  up  in  his 

majefly's  ftores.     The  home  fait  is  imponcd  from 

Liverpool.     There  are  no  cuflom-houfe  fees  except 

ifor  the  fait  bond,  which  is  from  9  to  12  fhillings. 

When  the  velfel  arrives  on  the  fifhing  ground  Ihe 

fhoots  her  nets  after  fun-fet  from  over  the  fide,  which 

extend  near  a  mile  in  length,  and  are  carried  by  the 

tide  from  7  to  10  miles  each  tide.    In  two  hours 

after 
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after  Ihootingthc  nets*,  they  heave  the  warp  by  the 
capftem,  and  thus  draw  the  net  to  the  veffcU  and  if 
few  or  no  fifli  ire  perceived,  they  wear  the  net  out 
again  and  drive  two  hours  longer;  the  fame  is 
repeated  till  morning,  unlefs  they  get  their  quantity 
of  fi(h  fooner;  or  unlefs  the  dog-fifti  Ihould  rife,  in 
which  cafe  they  draw  their  nets  in  as  quick  as  pofli-* 
ble,  fet  one  rt\zA  and  one  fail,  and  go  about  a 
mile  or  two  from  this  dcftroyer  of  nets,  by  whom 
50I.  or  upwitrds  is  fometimes  loft  in  one  night. 

Rough  weather,  if  not  a  mere  hurricane,  is  pre- 
ferred by  the  Yarmouth  fiftiers,  which  gives  them  an 
advantage  over  the  Dutch,  who  decline  the  bufinefs 
when  the  fea  is  greatly  agitated. 

Each  veffel  is  furnilhcd  with  an  apartment  called 
a  well,  into  which  the  fifli  are  conveyed  by  a  fort  of 
machine,  as  foon  as  they  are  difengaged  from  the 
nets.  Xhe  bottom  of  die  well  is  fiill  of  holes, 
through  which  the  blood  and  water  runs  out,  and  is 
pumped  overboard. 

There  are  two  apartments  called  wings,  one  on 
each  fide  of  the  well,  into  which  the  men  throw  the 
herrings  with  fcoops;  a  third  throws  in  the  fait, 
while  a  fourth  and  fifth  man  throws  up  the  herrings 
to  the  furtheft  part  of  thp  wings. 

By  this  means  the  herrings  are  prcferved,  until  the 
vcflTcl  hath  got  in  10  or  12  lafts,  when  Ihe  returns  to 
Yarmouth  road,  fends  the  fifh  afhore  in  fmail  boats, 
from  whence  they  are  carted  to  the  filh-houfe.  Here 
they  are  faked  on  the  floor,  in  which  ftut  they  lie 
two  days ;  they  are  then  wafhed  in  large  vats  of  fi-elh 
water,  put  on  the  fpifs,  and  dried  with  many  tires  of 
billet-wood.  If  the  herrings  are  intended  for  ex- 
portation, they  are  kept  in  this  ftate  from  four  to  fix 
weeks,  when  they  are  packed  in  caflcs  of  3<i  gallons ; 
each  calk  containing  1000  herrings.  One  laft  of 
lalt  cures  three  laft  of  herrings.  A  bounty  or  draw- 
back of  7t«  P^  cent,  is  allowed  on  account  of  bar- 
rels. 
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re)s>  eokdtge,  twines  and  higb  wagitt.    Tlie  fale  ii 
chiefly  in  Ittly« 

This  ancient  fkfhtry  h  greidy  m  the  decline^ 
chiefly  from  the  advanced  pdce  of  fifling  mateiialsy 
anvHiiitti^  to  25  per  cent,  and  alfo  from  rivalfliips  of 
which  feme  paiticulars  will  be  given  hereafter. 

In  1760^  the  town  of  Yanix>uth  fitted  out  ao; 
veflels  from  30  to  joo  tons,  which  gave  employment 
to  above  6000  perfons  of  both  texes«  Upon  aa 
average  of  21  years  pievioiis  to  that  period,  there 
M»re  caught  upwards  of  47^000  barrels  each  year»  of 
which  38,000  barrels  were  exported,  at  a  mediuni 
price  of  1 8s.  per  barrel,  which  produced  an  ahtuial 
gain  to  the  nation  of  4^,3001.  befides  ao>oooL  paid 
at  foreign  markets,  to  40  fliips  for  fre^ht,  and  the 
9000  faarrela  confumed  at  home,  which  added  fo 
much  to  the  national  ftock  of  provifions.  Betweea 
the  years  1760 and  1783,  the  number  of  iiflung  veflels 
hatk  decreafed  from  205  to  94,  and  the  average 
quantity  of  herrings  Caught  annually  during  the  laft 
fix  years,  amounted  only  to  l4>ooo  barrels,  of  which 
9335  ^^^^  exported^ 

This  filliery  ufcd  to  be  frequented  by  30  or  40 
vefleh  from  FoUcftone,  Haftings,  and  other  ports ; 
all  of  which  have  of  late  difappeared,  and  are  fup«> 
pofed  to  have  taken  up  the  trade  of  imuggling. 

The  effefts  of  this  decline  of  the  fiflieries  are  not 
only  fcvcrcly  felt  by  the  parties  immediately  con* 
ccrned  dierein,  but  by  the  town  at  large>.  where  the 
poor  ratea  haye  rifen  to  9  s.  and  upwaix}&  in  the 
pounds 

When  we  confider  the  many  difadvantages  under 
which  the  Englifli  fiihers  labour,  from  the  compa* 
rative  great  expence  of  ibip-building,  flfliing  mate- 
rials, feamens  wages,  and  the  late  rivalfliip  of  fo- 
reign nations,  fome  parliamentary  aid  feems  indif-- 
penflbly  neceflary,  not  only  to  preferve  the  fifliery 
fiom  fidling  into  the  hands  of  loreigpiers^  but  alib^ 

for 
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f»  Ae  <k(4mce  of  ^e  kiAgdom  oq  that  fide,  wKere  it 
is  moft  ^xpofed  and  yulnerable. 

Re%€£i!fAg  the  veftern  iifheiy,  we  hare  before  oih- 
Cer^tdy  thatpartof  ^e  weftern  brigade,  after  vifiting 
tke  coaft  of  Scotland,  paflfes  down  the  Irifli  channel, 
till  it  is  loft  in  the  Adantic^  t  have  been  informed 
by  Mr.  Pminant,  that  in  1766  and  1767,  great  quan* 
cities  of  ihotten  herrings  appeared  on  the  coaft  of 
FitniftfFe  towaftls  autumn,  and  continued  till  De« 
•cumber}  but  they  have  ever  fince  abandoned  that 
coaft,  as  well  as  Carnarvonfhtre^  Their  arrival  in 
die  Briftol  channel,  particularly  the  bay  of  Barnfta- 
ple,  is  more  certain,  into  which  they  are  forced  by 
the  great  fwcU  of  the  Atlantic,  and  where  they  arc 
fometimes  taken  and  cured  for  exportation,  in  very 
confiderable  (|uantitie8. 

Oftbe  English  WhiU  FiJherUs. 

England  was  chiefly  fupplied  in  ancient  times  with 
white  61h  takpn  on  the  coafts  of  Shetland,  Iceland, 
i^nd  the  Farro  iflands  *•  The  king  of  Denmark  fet  up 
an  exclufive  claim  to  thofe  feas,  which  gave  rife  to  fre- 
quent bickerings  between  his  f;jbje(5b  and  the  Eng- 
lifti  fiJbers,  Queen  Elizabeth's  inftruftions,  in  160%^ 
to  her  plenipotentiaries  for  treating  with  the  king  qf 
Denmark  on  this  fubjeft,  are  too  curious  to  be 
omitted.  *'  But  it  is  very  unreafoqable  fervility,  to 
look  for  fuch  a  power  over  another  monarch,  in  a  fea 
of  fuch  dimenGo.QS  as  is  between  his  countries  and 
Iceland,  when  it  is  well  known,  that  none  of  our 
ihips  do  ever  come  within  fight  of  land.  We," 
adds  the  queen,  •*  may  is  well  impofe  the  like  toll 
upon  all  fhips  of  his  country  that  pafs  through  any 
of  our  channeb,  or  about  our  kingdoms/'  The 
king  of  Penmarkjj  in  his  reply,  quoted  old  treaties 
between  England  and  Denmark,  but  which  the  queen 
woukl  not  sdlow  to  be  of  any  force  in  her  days. 

•  The  Shetland  iflcs  lie  from  the  North  of  Scodand  100  miles. 
The  Farro  ditto  ditto  140 

Icehnd  ditto  ditto  400 
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This  fifiieryi  which  had  been  pr6fccuted  for  mstnf 
centuries  with  unremitting  vigour,  became  now  of  lefs 
importance  to  England,  in  confequence  of  the  inex« 
hauftiblc  treafure  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland* 
'and  the  North-American  feas,  to  which  England 
claimed  an  exclufive  right,  in  virtue  of  the  difcovcry 
of  thofe  feas  by  Sebaftian  Cabot,  in  the  fervice  en 
Henry  VII. 

The  banks  of  Newfoundland  are  of  vario^s  di- 
menfions,  and  known  by  different  names.  The 
Great  Bank  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  fubmarine  moun- 
tain, 500  miles  in  lensth,  and  near  300  in  breadth. 
The  feamcn  know  when  they  approach  it  by  the 
great  fwell  of  the  fea,  and  the  thick  fogs  that  gene- 
rally impend  over  it.  Its  fituation  is  fouth-eaft  from 
Newfoundland,  between  which  and  Cape  Cod  in 
New-England,  there  is  a  chain  of  leffer  banks,  as 
the  Green,  French,  Porpoife,  and  Sable  Banks  $ 
Brown*s  and  St.  George's  ditto.  Befides  thcfc 
banks,  the  whole  coaft  of  Newfoundland,  New- Eng- 
land, Nova-Scotia,  and  Labrador,  is  one  continued 
filhery  j  the  greateft  that  hath  yet  been  difcovered 
by  Europeans,  and  confiding  of  boundlefs  variety, 
fome  for  the  table,  others  for  oil,  and  fome  for  both, 
^s  the  cod  filhery,  the  great  objeft  of  the  Britifli, 
Irilh,  French,  and  American  States,  who,  by  virtue 
of  treaties,  poffefs  thefe  filheries  exclufively. 

England  long  contended  to  engrofs  the  whole  of 
thefe  fiftieries,  to  which  France  never  would  fubmit, 
as  it  mu(t  have  rendered  that  kingdom  dependent  on 
England,  not  only  for  home  fupplies  of  fiih,  but 
alio  for  the  fupport  of  her  Weft  India  colonies. 
The  American  provinces  were  permitted  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  fifhery,  with  permiflion  to  fupply 
Europe  and  the  Weft  Indies,  butfubjeftto  certain 
duties  upon  importation  into  England.  Lord  Shef- 
field, in  fpeaking  of  the  late  treaty  of  peace,  fays, 
«  that  France  did  not  intend  the  American  ftates 
ihould  have  a  ihare  of  the  Newfoundland  filhery, 

which. 
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^fch>  it  is  faid>  coming  to  the  knowledge  of*  the 
American  commiffioners,  they  immediately,  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  French  minifters>  and 
contrary  to  orders  from  congrefs^  fuddenly  figned 
the  provifional  articles  With  our  negotiatori  who  (ig*. 
norant  of  the  above  circumftance,  although  known 
to  many  at  Paris)  had  explained th^it  he  was  ready  to 
lign  on  any  terms,  and  readily  gave  up  the  New- 
foundland fifhery*  " 

This  filhery,  thus  fecUred  to  Americi,  by  a  fudden 
manceuvre  of  her  able  negotiators,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
contribute  to  keepthofc  dates  quiet  in  time  coming; 
for,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
land, Nova  Scotia,  and  Canada,  will  agree  in  any 
future  treaty,  to  the  participation  of  this  valuable 
branch,  by  any  power  whatever,  France  only  ex- 
cepted. 

Ireland,  though  prohibited  from  thofe  fifheries, 
carried  on  a  clandeftine  trade,  by  connivance  of  the 
commodores  on  the  Newfoundland  ftacionj  who  re- 
turned the  Irilh  vcflels  as  Englifh ;  and  under  this 
precarious  indulgence,  their  filhcry  laboured  till  the 
year  1774,  when  government  liftened  to  the  prefling 
intreaties  of  certain  friends  of  Ireland,  and  abolilhed 
all  diftinftions  between  Britifh  and  Irilh  (hipping ; 
fincc  which  period,  the  Irifh  Newfoundland  fiihery, 
aided  vigoroufly  by  parliament,  hath  been  carried  to 
a  confiderable  height,  and  is  annually  increafing. 

The  particulars  of  this  diftant  fifhery  are  hilly 
ftated  by  Lord  Sheffield,  Mr.  Chalmers,  and  the 
Abbe  Raynal ;  but  however  flattering  it  may  appear 
in  a  commercial  view,  the  fifheries  around  our  own 
ifland  have  a  preferable  claim  to  public  attention, 
and  parliamentary  fupport.  From  the  former,  our 
navy  receives  a  precarious,  and  at  beft,  a  flender 
fupply  of  feamcn  1  from  the  latter  it  is  manned  with 
a  race  of  veterans,  invincible  in  war,  and  whofe  ap-> 
preach  in  the  day  of  battle,  ftrikes  the  boldcft  enemy 
H-ith  fear  and  trembling. 

•       T  The 
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The  filhery  in  the  north  feas  was  ftill  earned  on 
from  'Yannondi  and  other  eaftcm  ports  of  England, 
to  a  very  tonfiderabk  extent*  Veflels  of  40  to  60 
cons  burden,  fitted  out  in  April,  took  in  expert 
feamen  at  the  Orkney  Iflands>  whom  they  rdanded 
on  their  return,  about  the  end  of  Auguft.  Thqr 
lifhed  for  cod  with  hand<-lines^  dried  and  falted  the 
fifli  in  the  hold  of  the  veflel.  They  alfo  extrafted 
(bme  oil  from  the  livers,  and  generally  found  good 
markets  both  at  home  and  abroad.  But  it  would 
feem  as  if  fome  evil  genius  had  confpired  to  ruin  the 
Britilh  fiiheries,  on  or  near  their  own  (hores.  The 
adventurers  in  this  branch  were  obliged  to  pay  dcxj 
for  all  fait  carried  out,  that  was  not  ufed  in  curing  the 
fifh,  which  was  found  fo  opprelfive,  diat  about  1 5  or  20 
years  zff)y  the  fiftiery  was  completely  abandoned.  Thus 
the  thirftof  revenue  operates  equally  to  the  decay  of 
manufa£hires,  fifberies,  commerce,  navigadon,  and 
confequently  thofe  nurferies  for  feamen  on  whom  the 
navy  chiefly  depends. 

Of  ail  the  wandering  tribe,  herrings  excepted,  the 
cod-fifh  is  the  moil  valuable  to  mankind.  -  This  fiik  - 
is  fond  of  cold  climates,  and  is  fuppofed  to  refide 
chiefly  between  the  latitudes  66  and  45.  What  arc 
taken  north  and  fouth  of  thofe  degrees,  being  either 
few  in  quantity,  or  bad  in  quality. 

They  are  found  as  far  north  as  Greenland,  but  they 
are  fmall  and  emaciated ;  while  thofe  taken  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  beyond  the  45th  degree,  are 
in  high  perfeftion,  and  b  numerous  as  to  exceed  all 
power  ot  calculation  • 

In  Europe  they  chiefly  frequent  the  coafl:  of  Ice- 
land,  Norway,  the  Baltic^  the  iflands  and  mainland 
of  Scotland.  After  paflTing  thofe  latitudes,  they  de- 
creafe  in  number,  but  the  induftry  of  the  Englilh 
filbermen,  ftimulated  by  quick  fales  at  the  London 
marieet,  hath  of  late  years  turned  their  own  Ihores  to 
good  account.  The  groxinds  where  the  white  fi<h 
a  aie 
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are  taken^  arc  the  Dogger-bank,  the  Well-bank, 
and  the  Cromer,  all  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  king> 
dom,  oppofite  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  and  Yorkfhire, 
Of  thefe  banks  the  Dogger  is  the  moft  exteniive 
and  valuable  for  white  fifli  in  general,  as  appears 
from  the  following  dcfcription  communicated  to 
Thomas  Pennant,  Efq*  by  Mr.  Travis,  furgeon  in 
Scarborough,  whofe  account  of  thefe  fiiheries  is 
both  curious  and  inftru&ive. 

The  neareft  part   of  the   Dogger-bank  lies  la 
leagues  from  Flamborough  Head,   i6i  from  Scar- 
borough, 23  from  Whitby,  and  36  from  Tinmouth 
below  'Newcaftle.     The  north   fide   cf  the    bank 
ftretches  off  £•  N«  £%  between  30  and  40  leaguesj 
until  it  alnu)ft  joins  the  Long- bank,  and  Jutts  Riff. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  fiflicrmen  fcldom 
find  any  cod,  fry,  or  other  rouiid  fifli  upon  the  Dog- 
ger-bank itielf,  but  upon  the  Doping  edges  and  hoi* 
lows  contiguous  to  it.     The  top  of  the   bank  is 
covered  with  a  barren  fhifting  fand,  which  affords 
them  no  fubfiftence;  and  the  water  on  it,  from  its 
Ihailownefs,  is  continually  fo  agitated  and  broken, 
as  to  allow  them  no  time  to  reft.     The  flat  fi(h  do 
not  fuffer  the  fame  inconvenience  there ;   for  when 
difturbed  by  the  motion  of  the  fea,  they  (belter  them- 
fdves  in  the  fand,  and  find  variety  of  fuitable  food. 
It  is  true,  the  Dutch  filh  upon  the  Dogger-bank; 
but  it  is  alfo  true,   they  take  little  except  foles, 
ikates,  thombacks,  plaife,  &c.     tt  is  in  the  hollows 
between  the  Dogger  and  the  Well-bank,  that  the 
cod  are  taken  which  fupply  London  market. 

The  bottom  from  the  Ihore  to  the  edge  of  the 
IDogger-bank  is  a  fear  i  in  fome  places  very  rugged, 
rcxrkyj  and  cavernous ;  in  others  fmooth,  and  over* 
grown  with  variety  of  fubmarinc  plants,  moffes,  co- 
rallines, &c.*     Some  parts  again  are  fpread  with 

*  I  met  <m  the  fhores  near  Scarborou|;h,  finall  fragments  of 
true  red  foral« 

T   2  ^^ 
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fand  and  (hells  ^  others^  for  many  leagues  in  lengthy 
widi  fofc  mud  and  ooze,  furnilhed  by  the  diicharge 
of  the  Tees  and  Humber. 

Upon  an  attentive  review  of  the  whole,  it  may 
be  clearly  inferred,  that  the  (hore  along  the  coaft  on 
the  one  hand,  with  the  edges  of  the  Dogger-bank 
on  the  other,  like  the  fides  of  a  decoy,  give  a  direc- 
tion towards  our  fi(hing  grounds,  to  the  mighty 
flioals  of  cod,  and  other  filh,  which  are  well  known 
to  come  annually  from  the  northern  ocean  into  our 
feas  ;  and  fecondly,  that  the  great  variety  of  5fliing 
grounds  hear  Scarborough,  extending  upwardi  of  i6 
leagues  from  the  (hore,  afford  fccure  retreats  and 
plenty  of  proper  food  for  all  the  various  kinds  of  fifh, 
.  and  alfo  fuitable  places  for  each  kind  to  depolit  their 
fpawn  in. 

The  fifhery  at  Scarborough  only,  employs  105 
men,  and  brines  in  about  5.250I.  per  annum,  a  trifle 
to  what  it  would  produce,  was  there  a  canal  from 
thence  to  Leeds  and  Manchefter ;  it  is  probable  it 
v/ould  then  produce  above  ten  times  that  fum,  em- 
ploy fome  thoufands  of  men,  give  a  comfortable  and 
cheap  fubfiftcnce  to  our  manufa&ures,  keep  the  mar- 
kets moderately  reafonable,  enable  our  manufaftur- 
ing  towns  to  underfell  our  rivals,  and  prevent  riic 
hands,  as  is  too  often  the  cafe,  from  raifing  in- 
furreftions,  in  every  year  of  fcarcity,  natural  or 
aitificial. 

The  method  of  taking  turbot  and  other  fi(h  by  the 
people  of  Scarborough  is  thusj  when  they  go  out  to 
filh  for  turbot,  each  perfon  is  provided  with  3  lines  j 
each  man's  lines  are  fairly  coiled  upon  a  flat  oblong 
piece  of  wicker-work  j  the  hooks  being  baited,  and 
placed  very  regularly  in  the  centre  of  the. coil ;  each 
line  is  furnilhed  with  14  fcore  of  hooks,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  6   feet  2  inches  from  each  other.     The 
hooks    are   faftened  to  the    lines   upon   fneads    of 
twiftcd  horfe-hajfj    27    inches   in  lenjgdi.     When 
filbingj  there  are  always  tlirce  men  in  each  coble,  and 
^  -^  '.    "      ^  confequcatly 
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cimfcqucntly  9  of  thcfe  lines  are  foftcncd  together, 
and  lued  as  one  line,  extending  in  length  near  ,3 
miles,  and  ftirnifhed  with  2520  hooks.  An  anchor 
and  buoy  are  fixed  at  the  firit  end  of  the  line,  and 
one  more  of  each  at  the  end  of  feach  man's  line;  ia 
all  4  anchors,  wjiich  are  comfnonly  perforated  ftonesy 
and  4  buoys  arc  made  of  leather  or  cork.  The 
line  is  always  laid  acrofs  the  current. .  The  tide^  of 
Bood  and  ebb  continue  an  equal  time  upon. our 
coaft,  and  when  undifturbed  by  winds,  run  i?acj\ 
way  ai>out  fix  hOfurS.  They  jare  ib  rapid  di^t  the 
fifliermen  can  only  Hioot  and  haul  their  lines  at  thfi 
turn  of  tidej.an^d  therefore  the  lines  always  remaiit 
upon  the  ground  about  6  hours.  The  tide  prevents 
their  ufing  haiidrlir>es„  and  therefore  two  of  the  pep-* 
pie  commonly  y^rap  themfelvea  in  die  fail,  and  ileep- 
while  the  other  keeps  a  flrift  look-out,  for  fear  of 
beiiig  run  down,  by  ihips,  and  to  pbferve  the  wea- 
ther- For  ftorms  often  rife  fo  fuddenly,  thaf  it  is 
with  extreme  difficulty  they  can  fomctimes  efcape  to 
the  (hore  ^  leaving  their  lines  behind. 

The  coble  is  20  feet  6  inches  long,  and  5  feet  ex? 
treme  breadth.  It  is  about  one  ton  burden,  r6we4 
with  3  pair  of:oar§;  and  admirably  jconftrufted  fof 
the  purpofe  of  encountering  a  ,mountainous  fea : 
th^  hoift  fail  when  the  wind  fuits,  ' 

The. 5  men  boat  is  40  feet  long  and  15  broad,  and 
of  25  tons  burden :  it  is  fo  called,  though  navigated  by 
6  men  and  a  boy,  becaufe  one  of  the  men  is  commonly 
hired  to  cook,  &x.  and  does  not  fhare  in*  the  pfofits 
with  the  other  5.  A!l  our  able  fifhermen  go  in  thefe 
boats  to  the  herring  fifhery  at  Yarmouth  the  lattet 
end  of  September,  and  return  s^bout  the  hiiddle  of 
November.  The  boats  arc  thus  laid  up  until  the 
beginning  of  lent,  at  which  time  they  go  off  in  thetii 
to  the  edge  of  the  Dbgger,  and  other  places,  to  fifl^^ 
for  turbot,  cod;  ling,  flcates,  &c.  They 'alwuys  tak« 
3  cobles  on  board,  and  when  they  come  upon  the 
groiwd,  anchor  the  boat,  throw  out  the  cobles,  and 

T  3  fifli 
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fifli  in  die  fame  tnaner  as  thofe  do  i^  go  frMfi  tbe 
^ore  in  a  coble,  wiih  this  <fifference  ooly^  that  here 
each  man  is  proyided  with  double  the  ouanticf  of 
}iaes,  and  inftead  of  waiting  the  return  ot  tide  in  the 
eoble,  return  to  the  boat  and  bait  their  other  lines  j 
dius  hauling  one  let  and  ftiootin^  another  every  turn 
of  tide«  They  commonly  run'  into  harbour  twice  a 
week  to  deliver  their  fifli.  The  5  men  boat  is  decked 
at  each  end,  but  open  in  the  middlc^  and  has  two 
large  lug-fails. 

The  beft  bait  for  all  kinds  of  ftfli  is  frefli  herring 
eut  in  pieces  of  a  proper  fize,  and  notwiehftanding 
what  has  been  faid  to  the  contrary^  they  are  taken 
here  at  any  time  in  die  winter,  and  all  the  fymg^ 
whenever  ^e  fiibermen  put  down  dicir  nets  m*  that 
purpofe.  The  5  men  boat  always  takes  ibme  nets 
fer  that  end.  Next  to  the  herring^  arc  the  hS^ 
lampreys/  which  come  all  winter  by  land  carriage 
from  Tadcafter.  The  next  baits  in  efteem  are  fmall 
haddocks  cut  in  pieces,  fand-worms,  mufcles^  aiKl 
limpets ;  and  laftly,  when  none  of  thefe  can  be  had| 
they  ufe  bullock's  liver.  The  hooks  ufed  here  are 
much  fmailer  than  thofe  employed  at  Iceland  and 
Newfoundland.  Experience  has  (hewn  that  the  larger 
filb  will  take  a  living  fmall  one  upon  the  hook, 
fooner  than  any  bait  that  can  be  put  on  j  therefore 
ihey  ofe  fuch  as  the  ihiall  filh  can  fwallow.  The 
kooks  are  ai  inches  long  in  the  (hank,  near  an  inch 

*  The  lefler  larapreyB  are  ohieflf  taken  in  die  Thames  between 

CbeUta  and  Stains.    Tbev  are  fold  as  bait  to  the  people  of  Rar^ 

wichi  and  othcn  eqgaged  in  the  white  fiihery,  at  6  guineas  per 

thonfand ;  *but  the  great  purdiafers  arp  the  Dutch  oaerchants, 

i^hocontraft  far  40O1O00  per  annum,  at  ^l.  per  1000^  and  oon* 

ve^  tbem  to  Holland  in  large  Teileh  of  soo  tons,  each  vefllei  car* 

ving  $o,ooo.    The  contract  tUi  vear  hath  not  been  fully  oom« 

leted,  op  the  part  of  the  Englifh  nfhennen,  300,000  onlj  having 

cenfent.    This  ufcfiil  fpecies  of  the  Latnprey  are  aUb  ^und  in 

Ihe  Severn  and  the  Dee« 
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wicte  between  the  flttiik  and  the  pohit.*  The  line 
18  made  of  finall  cording,  and  is  always  tanned  be- 
fore it  is  ufed«  Turbots,  and  all  the  ray^,  are  ex- 
tremely deHcattf  in  their  choice  of  baits.  If  a  piece 
of  herni^  or  haddock  has  been  12  hours  out  of  the 
fea,  and  then  ufed  as  bait,  they  will  not  touch  it. 

Such  is  the  manner  of  fifhing  on  theEnglifli  coaflr 
for  tfaofe  filh  that  ufually  keep  near  the  bottom ;  and 
Duhamel  obfenres,  that  the  beft  weadier  for  fucceed- 
ing,  is  a  half  calm»  when  the  wares  are  juft  curled 
with  a  fifent  breeze^f 

In 

*  The  hooki  idbd  m  Eng^d  are  genenUy  iMtc  and  brigfaC^ 
as  if  plated.  Of  this  circumftance  x&  fifhermea  are  very  cand^ 
cakmg  care  to  foouror  poUfli  them  occofionally. 

f  But  the  extent  of  the  Englifh  iifliing  hoes,  which  run^  as  we 
have  feen,  3  miles  along  the  bottom,  is  tiothing  to  what  the  Itali* 
.ans  throw  out  in  the  Mediterranean.  Their  fi&ef  y  ii  carried  ^ 
m  %  Tartar^  which  is  a  veilel  inuch  larger  than  ours^  and  they 
bait  aline  of  no  lefs  than  20  miles  long,  with  16  or  taooo  hoolou 
Tlui  line  is  called  the  Parafi^,  and  the  fifting  goes  by  that  cf  the 
Pielafo.  The  line  is  not  regularly  drawa  every  6  hours,  as  on  the 
oMift  of  Yorkihire,  but  remains  fome  time  in  the  lea;  andrequisea 
:i4  hours'  to  take  it  up*  By  this  apparatus,  dsey  take  ray$,  ^bark^ 
dnd  other  fifh,  tome  of  which  are  above  cooo  pound  weight* 
When  they  have  caught  any  of  this  ma^gnitude,  they  firike  thena 
through  with  an  har^x30,  to  bong  them  on  board,  and  kill  then^ 
as  laftastheycaOii    ... 

Tbis  method  of  catching  fifli  is  obvioufly  fatigmog  and  dange- 
rous, but  the  value  of  the  captiue  generally  repays  die  labour.  iT^e 
ikate  and  the  tfaombadc  are  very  good  food ;  and  their  fize,  which 
ffs  from  to  pound  to  zoo  weight,  lufficiently  rewards  the  trouble  of 
fiilun£  fer  them.  But  it  iometimes  happens  th^t  the  lines  ana  vi« 
fifed  by  very  unwelcome  intruders ;  by  the  rou^^-ray,  the  fire^ 
flare,  or  the  torpedo*  To  all  thefe  the  fifliermeo  have  the  greateft 
antipathy ;  and,  when  diicovered,  ihudder  at  the  fight ;  howevei^ 
^ley  are  not  always  id  m\idi  upon  their  guard,  but  that  they  iome- 
times feel  the  (Efferent  rdentments  of  this  an^  tribe ;  and,  in^ 
dead  of  a  prize,  finci  they  have  caught  a  vindiiitive  enemy.  Whe^i 
fuch  is  thecaie,  the^take  care  to&row  them  back  into  their  owi 
element  with  the  {vfittti  expedition* 

The  rough-ray  inilids^but  HiAx  wounds  with  the  pricUea  with 
which  its  whole  body  is  fumifhecL  To  the  ignorant  it  feema  hann* 
4eis,  and  a  man  would  at  firfl  fisht  venture  to  take  it  in  his  hand, 
wUMStMj  apprehenfion;  but  he  fbon  finds  that  there  is  not  a 

T  4  fingto 
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In  our  feas  the  cod-filh  begin  to  fpawn  in  Jamiaiy, 
and  depofit  their  eggs  in  rough  ground^  among 
rocks.  Some  continue  in  the  roo  till  the  be^ning 
of  April.  The  cod-filh  in  general  recover  iboner 
after  fpawning  than  any  other  fifh,  therefore  it  is 
cQmiTU)n  to  take  fome  good  ones  all  the  fomroer. 
The  fifli  of  a  middling  fize  arc  moft  eftccmed  {or  the 
table,  and  are  chofen  by  dicir  phimpnefs  and  round- 
nefs,  cfpccially  near  the  tail ;  by  the  depth  of  the 
pit  behind  the  head,  and  by  the  regular  undulated 
appearance  of  the  fides,  as  if  they  were  ribbed. 
The  glutinous  parrs  about  the  head  lofe  their  deli- 
cate flavour  after  it  hath  been  24  hours  out  of  the 
water,  even  in  winter,  in  which  thefe  and  other  filh 
of  this  genus  arc  in  highcft  feafon. 

The  largeft  that  we  ever  heard  of  taken  on  our 
.coaft  weighed  78  pounds;  the  length  was. 5  feet  8 
inches,  and  the  girth  roXind  the  fholilders  5  feet.  It 
was  taken  at  Scarborough  in  17  ?5i  and  fold  for  i  fliilr- 
ling.  But  the  general  weight  of  thefe  fiih  in  thcYork- 
fliirc  feas,  or  more  properly  on  the  Dogger  bank,  is 
from  14  to  40  pounds.  Fifhermen  arc  well  acquainted 
with  thp  ufc  of  the  air  bladder,  or/oundofihc  cod,  and 
^re  very  dcxtrgus  in  perforating  thi^  p^rt  of  a  live  fifh 

.^ngle  pgr(  of  its  whple  bo^y  that  is  pot  armed  wUh  fpines ;  md  that 
;here  is  no  way  of  feizing  the  fiih,  but  by  tlie  little  fiti  at  the  end  of 
^he  tail. 

But  this  animal  is  harmlefs,  whpn  pompared  to  the  fireBare, 
.ivhicl)  feeqs  to  b^  the  drea4  of  even  the  bolc)efl  and  moft  expeh-* 
^nced  fishermen.  The  weapon  with  which  nature  h^th  annecl  this 
pinimal,  is  5  inches  long,  of  a  flinty  hardnefs|  the  fides  thin,  disurp 
pointed,  and  clofely  and  fharply  bearded  the  wlpie  len^. 
.  The  torpedo  is  poif^filed  of  on^  of  the  moft  potent  and  extraordi- 
nary faculties  in  qaturc.  To  ^11  outward  appfar^uice,  it  is  fumiihed 
with  no  unpqmn^on  pqwpr^,  yet  the  inftant  it  is  touched,  ^  numbs 
pot  only  the  haiid  and  arm,  put  fomet)mes  the  whole  body,  pene- 
trating in  an  intlant  tliroug^  t^  pprfs  (9  t^;  very  fpri^gt  pf  life, 
fuu|  giye?  grw^t  pain, 

with 
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vith  a  needle,  :m  brdet  to  difeogage  the  endofeci  $ir ; 
fot  ^Athout  this  operation  it  could:  not  be  kept  under 
'water  in  the  well-boats,  and  brought  frefh  to  nizj^ 
ket.  The  founds  of  the.  cod  falted  is  a  delicacy 
often  brought  from  Newfoundland..  Ifinglafs  is.alfp 
made  of  this  part  by  the  Iceland,  fiihermen ;.  the  pro*  ^ 
cefs  of  which  is  thus  given  by  Humphry  Jackfon, 
Efq.  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  of  1773. 

The  founds  of  cod  and  ling  bear  a  general  likeneis 
CO  thofe  of  the  fturgeon  kiAd  of  Linnaeus  and  Artedi^ 
and  are  in  general  fo  well  known  as  to  require  -W 
particular  defcription.     The  Newfoundland  and  Ices 
land  fiihermen  fplit  open  the  fifh  as.foon  as  taken,  and 
throw  the  back^bones,  with  the  founds  annes^ed,  i-n, 
a  heap ;  but  previous  to  putrefaction,  the  found$  are 
cut  out,  waftied  from  their  (limes,  and  falted  for  v(<i» 
In  cutting  out  the  founds,  the  parts  betwe^  tbp 
ribs  are  left  behind,  which  are  much  the,beftul3S^ 
Iceland  fiihermen  are  fo  fenfible  of  this,  ithac  they 
beat  the  bones  upon  a  block  with  a  thick  ftick^  till 
.the  pockets,  as  they  term  them,  come  out  eafily, 
and  thus  preferve  the  found  entire.    If  the. founds 
have  been  cured  with  fait,  that  muft  be  diifolvcd  by 
'fteeping  them^n  water,  before  they  are  prepared  for 
ifinglafs.     The  frefh  found  muft.tben  be  laid  upon  a 
.block  of  wood,  whofe  furface  is  a  little  elliptical,  to 
-the  end  of  which  a  fmall  hair  brufh.  is  nailed, .  and 
-with  a  faw  knife>  the  membranes  on  each  fidepfdte 
found  mufl  be  fcraped  off.     The  knife  is  rgbbed 
upon  the  brufh  occafionally,  to  clear  its  teeth,  the 
pockets  are  cut  open  with  fciffars,    and  perfeftly 
'cleanfed  of  the  mucous  matter  with  a  coarie  cloth: 
j:he  founds  are  afterwards  wafhed  a  few  minutes  in 
-  jime  water,  in  order  to  alpforb  their  oily  principles  ; 
and  lafUy,  in  clear  water.     They  are  then  laid  upon 
nets,  to  dry  in  the  air  1  but  if  intended  to  refemble 
foreign  ifinglafs,  the  founds  of  cod  will  only  admit 
of  Sh*t  p»Jle4  b^ck,  bwf  tbofe  of  ling,  both  fhapcs* 
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TM  thicker  the  founds  are,  ,the  better  the  ifingiaft^ 
colour  excepted  i  but  that  is  immaerhal  to  the  brewer^ 
who  is  iu  chie^  confumer.* 

Befidet  this  ufeful  article  the  tongues  of  cod  and 
ling  fifti  are  bited  and  barrellod  up  for  fale.  As 
alfo  the  roes,  which  being  falted  and  barrelled,  fervc 
to  caft  into  the  fea,  to  draw  fifh  together,  pardcuiarhr 
pilchards.  The  livers  of  thefe  fUh  produce  oil, 
which  i^  ufed  chiefly  in  dreffing  of  leather. 

Lrm  d .  The  lin^  fifli  abound  near  the  Scilly  Ifles, 
and  on  the  Yorkfture  coaft.  In  the  latter  they  are 
in  perfe&ion  from  the  ift  of  February  to  the  rft  of 
May^  and  fome  till  the  end  of  that  month.  In  June 
they  fptwn,  depofiting  their  eggs  in  the  foft  oozy 
ground  of  the  mcAith  of  the  Tecs.  At  that  time  the 
iMlts  feparate  from  the  females  and  refort  to  fome 
tbckf  ground  near  Flamborough  Head,  where  the 
flfliermen  take  great  numbers  without  ever  finding 
any  6f  th<i  female  or  roed  RCti  among  them« 

While  a  ling  is  in  feafon  its  liver  is  very  white, 
iiiA  abmtnds  with  a  fine  flavoured  oil ;  but  when 
the  6(h  goes  out  of  feafon,  the  liver  becomes  red 
like  that  of  a  buUock,  and  aflTords  no  oil.  The  fanne 
hajipens  to  the  cod  and  other  fiih  in  a^ertain  degree, 
but  ntt  fo  remarkably  as  in  the  Jin^.  When  the  fifli  is 
ih  perfeftion,  a  very  large  quantwy  of  oil  naay  be 
melted  out  of  the  liver,  by  a  flow  fire,  but  if  a  violent 
fudden  heat  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe,  they  yield  very 
little. 
Great  quantities  of  ling  are  falted  for  exportation^ 

*  Itisalfeulbdby  wineooopen,  being  the  noft  efficacious,  «s 
weU  ai  the  mofiiafe  and  ioQocent  of  all  the  ingredients  they  ufe  for 
clearing  their  wines.  It  is  alfo  an  excelknt  agriutinant  and 
Itrengthcner,  and  is  often  pnrfcribed  in  Jellies  and  broths.  Tlie 
grtatefi  quantity  of  ifiogiali  is  made  in  Ruffia  from  a  fpcdts  of  ABi 
very  conknoB  in  the  VoIm.  We  havt  it  principallv  from  die  Duteh, 
who  contrail  for  it  before  it  is  made.  It  is  alfo  plenty  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  and  might  be  equally  fo  on  the  Britifli  fhore^ 
rfpeciaDy  ihofc  of  the  north,  where  cod  and  Ung  are  in  the  greateft 
al^undancc* 

as 
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U  well  a$  for  hofhc  conAimption.  When  it  is  cut 
er  fplit  for  curing,  k  muft  meafure  a6  kiches  or  i^*i> 
wards  from  the  fhoulder  te  the  tail  $  if  lefs  than  that 
it  is  not  reckoned  a  liveable  fitti,  and  confequmtly 
not  entitled  to  the  bounty  on  ejtportation  s  fuch 
are  called  drizzles,  and  are  in  feafon  all  fummer. 
The  ufual  fizeof  a  ling  is  from  3  to  4  feeti  but  fome 
have  meafured  7  feet. 

Haddocks.  The  haddock,  the  whiting,  and  the 
mackarel,  are  thought,  by  fbme^  to  be  driven  upon 
our  coafts  rather  by  their  fears  than  their  appetites; 
and  it  is  to  the  purfuit  of  the  larger  fiflies,  we  owe' 
then-  welcome  yifitt.  It  is  more  probable,  that  they 
come  for  that  food  which  is  found  in  greater  plenty 
near  the  ifaore,  than  farther  out  at  fea.  One  thing 
is  remarkable,  that  their  migrations  feem  to  be  regu- 
larly conduced.  The  grand  fhoal  of  haddocks  that 
comes  periodicallv  on  the  Yorkfhirc  coafts,  ap- 
peared Acre  in  a  body  on  the  loth  of  December, 
1766 ;  and  exactly  on  the  fame  day,  in  the  folk>w^ 
tng  yeao  Xl^efe  fhoals  extended  from  tfie  fhore 
near  3  miles  in  breadth;  and  in  length  from  the  Flam- 
borough  Head  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  below  New* 
cafUe,  being  80  miles,  and  pdffibly  much  farther 
northwards.  The  limits  of  this  great  body  from  the 
fcore  arc  precifely  known ;  for  if  the  fifhermen  put 
down  their  lines  at  the  diftance  of  more  than  j  miles 
from  (hore,  they  catch  nothing  but  dog-fifh :  a  proof 
that  the  haddock  is  not  there. 

Within  the  diftance  of  a  nnle  from  Scarborough 
harbour,  three  filhcrmen  hive  frequently  loaded 
their  coble  with  them  twice  a  day,  taking  each  time 
about  a  ton  of  fifti. 

The  bcft  haddocks  have  been  fold  from  12  to  lij 
pence  per  fcore,  and  the  poor  had  the  fmaller  fort  at 
a  pennr,  and  fometimes  a  halfpenny  per.fcore. 

The  large  haddocks  quit  the  coaftas  foon  as  they  go 
byt  of  feafon,  and  leave  behind  great  plenty  of  fmall 
onest     It  b  faid  that  the  large  ones  vifit  the  coafts 

of 
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of  Hamburgh  and  Jutland^  inthe  fummen.  Jc  j$ 
no  lefs  remarkable,  (han  providential,  that  all  kinds 
of  fiih,  mackarel>  a^d  in  feme  degree  herrings  ex* 
ccpted>  which  frequent  the  Yorkihire  coaft^  approach 
the  ftiprc,  and  offex,  themfelvp s^  to  us  generally  as 
long  as  they  are  in  high  feafon,  and  retire  from  us 
when  f  hey  become  unfit  for  ufc.  The  bcft  had- 
docks for  the  table  are  thofe  which  weigh  from  ^ 
to  3  pounds  i  thofe  of  a  very  large  kind  arc  coarfe 
ieating. 

:  Large  haddocks  begin  to  be  in  roe  about  the  mid- 
dle of- November,  and  continue  fo  till  the  end  of 
January ;  from  that  time  till  May  they  arc  very  thin 
tailed,  and  much  out  of  feafon.  In  May  they  begin 
to  recover,  and  fome  of  the  middling- fized  fifli  arc 
then  very  good,  and  continue  iniproving  till  the 
tinic  of  their  greateft  .perfcdipn.  The  fmali  ones 
arc  extremely  good  from  May  till  February,  and 
fome  even  in  February,  March>  4nd  April,  viz. 
thofe  which  are  not  old  enough  to  breed. 

The  Scarborough  fifhermen  aflert,  that  in  rough 
weather  haddocks  fink  down  into  the  fand  and 
ooze  in  the  bottom  of  the  fca,  and  fhelter  themfelves 
there  till  the  ftorm  i^  over,  becaufe  in  ftormy  wea- 
ther they  take  none,  and  thofe  that  are  taken  immC'' 
diately  after  a  ftorm  are  covered;  with  mud  on  their 
backs.  In  fummer  they  live  on  young  herrings  and 
other  fmall  fi(h,  in  winter  on  the  ftone-coatcd  worms, 
which  the  filhermen  call  haddock  meat. 

Whitings,  Thefe  fifh  frequent  the  Englifli 
feas  in  great  (ho^ls,  particularly  during  the  fpring, 
keeping  at  the  diftaoce  of  half  a  mile  to  three  miles 
from  the  fliore.  They  are  taken  in  abundance  by 
the  line,  and  aflford  excellent  diverfion.  They  are 
the  moft  delicate,  as  well  as  the  moft  wholefome  of 
any  of  the  genus,  but  do  not  grow  to  a  large  fize  near 
the  coaft,  where  the  ufual  length  is  i  o  or  1 2  inches.  In 
the  deep  water  on  the  edge  of  the  Dogger- bank  they 
baye  been  found  to  weigh  from  4  to  8  pounds. 

It 
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•  It  ife  matter  of  furprize  that  the  white  fifliertes  on 
the  Englifh  coaft  were  almoft  totally  negleftcd  by  the 
natives  till  within  the  prefent  centuxy,  as  a|:^pcars 
irom  a  ftatc  of  the  cod  and  haddock  fiQiing  trade, 
addrefied  to  the  public  by  the  filhcrmen  of  Harwich, 
in  1774- 

•  Whereas,  fay  they,  the  filheries  of  this  kingdom 
-in  general  have  been  worthy  the  care  and  attention 
of  the  legiflature,  and  they  have,  at  fundry  times, 
enafted  fuch  laws  as  they  judged  would  tend  to  the 
encouragement  of  them,  we  (hall  recite  the  claufcs 
of  fuch  afts  of  parliament  as  were  made  relating  to 
the  filheries,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  north  fea 
cod  and  haddock  fifhcry,  that  the  Icgiflative  body  of 
the  kingdom,  in  particular,  may  judge  of  their  ten* 
^ency  towards  the  rife  of  the  faid  fiihing  trade. 

The  a£fcs  thus  recited  are  the     ^ 
15  of  Charles  11.  chap.  7.  feet.  16. 

18 ' a. 2. 

31 2. 2. 

10  and  1 1  of  William  III. 

I  of  George  I.  ftat.  2.  feet.  18. 

9  "  '>      '        n.  feet.  32' 

Thcfe  laws  chiefly  related  to  the  exclulion  of  foreign 
lifli  being  imported  into  England,  under  high  penal- 
tics,  as  herring,  cod,  pilchards,  ling,  or  falmon, 
frelh,  falted,  dried,  or  bloated  i  nor  any  grill,  mack- 
arel,  whiting,  haddock,  fprats,  coal-fifli,  gull-filh, 
nor  any  fort  of  flat  fifli,  nor  any  other  fort  of  frcfli 
filh  whatfoever,  turbot  excepted,  either  taken  by, 
bought  of,  or  received  fropi  foreigners,  except  pro- 
teftant  ftrangers  inhabiting  this  kingdom. 

Thcfe  prohibitory  laws  gave  rife  to  a  confiderable 
white  fifticry  on  the  eaft  coaft,  from  Harwich,  Yar- 
mouth, and  other  ports,  which  began  and  is  carried 
on  in  the  following  manner. 

The  freih  cod,  haddock,  &c»  that  were  brought 

to 
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to  London  market,  at  die  time  the  afbrefaid  laws 
were  enafted,  and  for  fevrral  years  after,  were 
caught  in  harbours,  rivers,  and  bays,  and  by  boatr 
laying  lines  upon  the  coaft,  from  Orferd,  as  far  as 
Pakelddor  Leftoffin  Suffolk,  where  the  fifliing- 
fmacks,  from  Harwich  and  other  places,  lay  aad 
took  them  in  for  Lx)ndon ;  for,  at  that  time,  there 
wer^  no  fifhing  fmacks  or  vrffels  that  went  into  the 
north  feafrom  Harwich,  nor  (by  the  account  <^the 
oldeft  filhermen)  from  any  odier  port  in  England, 
to  catch  lire  cod  and  haddock  for  London  market. 

In  171a,  there  were  3  fmacks,  of  about  40  tons 
burden  each,  belonging  to  Harwich,  which  carried 
about  20  men  and  boys.  And,  in  17 15,  Richard 
Criibar,  matter  and  owner  of  one  of  the  aforefaid 
fmacks,  having  received  information  of  the  Dutch 
fifliermen  where  they  took  the  cod,  &c,  proceeded, 
at  his  own  hazard  and  expence,  on  a  voyage  to  the 
north  fea,  (meaning  the  Cromer  and  the  Dogger- 
banks)  and,  after  a  trial  of  6  weeks,  he  returned  to 
Harwich,  having  caught  only  one  cod,  and  one  coal- 
fi(h.  NotwithfiandinK  this  bad  fucceis  in  his  firft 
attempt,  he  went  a  lecond  time,  and  having  the 
good  fortune  to  catch  a  conliderable  quantity  of  filh, 
not  only  encouraged  him  to  continue  this  fiihery^ 
but  alfo  induced  the  other  two  owners  of  finacks  at 
Harwich,  and  the  fifliermen  at  Horflydown,  &:c.  to 
take  up  this  trade  of  fupplying  London  with 
frefli  fiih. 

From  1715  to  17^0,  the  number  of  fmacks  in 
the  port  of  Harwich,  had  increafed  to  i  a  fail;  in 
1735,  to  33  fail,  from  40  to  50  tons  burden  each; 
in  L774,  to  62  fail,  from  45  to  55  tons ;  and  ioune* 
diately  before  the  late  Dutch  war,  to  72  fail. 

They  fiflied  vnth  hand-lines  till  about  the  year 
1770,  when  an  Englifliman  who  had*  been  on  the 
Dutch  filhery,  introduced  the  method  pra£bifed  by 
that  people  in  the  winter  by  means  of  long  lines* 
At  firft  they  had  little  or  no  fucctfs  in  xht  long-line 
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fifliery,   but  diey  are  now  equalip  esfcit  as  the 

Dutch  themfelTCS,  in  both  metJiodb. 

In  June  or  July)  they  fail  tathe  diftanceof  15 
leagues  from  the  coaft  of  Norfolk  and  Lincolnihirfy 
where  they  remain  till  November,  ftfbing  with  band«^ 
llnes^  for  haddock  and  fmall  cod ;  their  bMC  i« 
wilks  and  mufcles* 

They  then  proceed  to  the  Dogger-bank,  where 
they  aSk  till  the  end  of,  April,  with  long-lines,  for 
cod,  and  other  fttti  of  a  larger  (ize. 

They  ufe  a  buihel  and  a  half  of  Liverpool  falt^ 
to  a  barrel  of  cod.  London  is  the  market  for  both 
fre(h  and  fait  fifh  *,  pays  40  fliiUings  per  barrel  for 
the  latter. 

It  is  computed  that  the  Harwich  fmacks  fupply 
the  capital  with  about  2000  ton  weight  of  cod, 
haddocks,  whitings,  holibut,  (kate,  and  coaUfiih. 
Every  fmack  carries  upon  an  average  4  men,  and  5 
or  6  apprentices,  who  ferve  7  years.  The  number 
of  finacks  is  at  prefent  reduced  to  5  S  or  60.  This 
dccreafe  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  fulFering  perfon$ 
from  other  parts  to  purchafe  fi(h  from  the  Dutch, 
which  the^  bring  to  the  London  market  i  and  fe« 
condly,  from  the  reftriftions  and  duties  on  fait, 
which  obliges  them  frequently  to  throw  dieir  fifli 
overboard  unfalted ;  thirdly,  the  money  demanded 
at  the  coaft  of&ce  in  London. 

Some  fmacks  frequent  the  lobfter  Bfliery  in  March, 
April,  May,  June,  and  fome  part  of  July.  With 
proper  encouragement  they  would  fupply  London 
with  turbot  between  April  and  Auguft.  A  bounty 
of  40  or  45  (hillings  per  toi?,  on  vefTels  from  40  to 
45  tons  would  employ  our  own  people,  and  fave  a 
drain  of  many  thoufand  pounds  paid  annually  to 
the  Dutch,  who  employ  from  40  to  50  vefiels,  from 
30  to  70  tons  burden,  chiefly  in  fupplying  the  Lon« 
don  mafket. 

When  a  number  of  Dutch  fmacks  arrive  in  the 
river  with  tuxim:^  lobAcrs,   crab^fiih,  plaife,  and 

eels. 
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<«ls,.-diey  anchor  at  Gravefend,  from  whence  they 
feed  the  market  with  the  niceft  exa£bieis>  being  en^ 
abred  thereto  by  the  law^  which  permits  them  to  re- 
iBfiin  7  or  8  days  to  fell  their  fUh ;  confequently  the 
price  of  turbot  is  artificially  kept  at  from  15  to  21 
/billings. 

It  further  appears  diat  the  fifh  on  the  Dogger  and 
crther  banks,  are  inexhauftible.  That  the  fifhers, 
befldes  amply  fupplying  the  London  market,  could 
alfo,  with  fuitable  encouragement,  raifc  a  conGde- 
rable  export  trade,  the  beneficial  cfFedks  of  which 
need  not  again  be  repeated. 

Here  is  a  rich  fea,  ready  fales,  and  a  populous 
coaft  of  hardy  well-trained  fifhermen,  whofe  inclina* 
tions,  habits,  and  local  fituation,  qualify  them  for 
that  branch  only. 

MackatRel.  The  mackarcl  is  a  fummcr  filhof  paf- 
fage,  found  in  large  fhoalsin  various  parts  of  the  ocean, 
not  far  norths  but  efpecially  on  tlie  r  rench  and  Eng* 
lilh  coafts.  They  enter  the  Englifh  channel  in  April, 
and  proceed  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  as  the 
feafon  advances,  where  they  furnilh  London  with  a 
plentiful  fupply  till  June,  and  are  then  in  high  per- 
feflioni  An  mferior  fort  is-  alfo  taken  during  the 
harveil  months.  In  June  they  reach  the  oppofite 
toafts  of  France  and  England,  where  the  fiflicry  is 
molt  confiderable.  They  are  taken  either  with  a 
line  or  nets ;  but  chiefly  with  the  latter,  and  ufually 
in  the  night-time.  The  bed  iiihing  is  during  a  frefb 
gale  of  wind,  which  is  thence  called  the  nuckarel 
gale. 

Thefe  fiih  may  be  pickled  two  difFerent  waysi 
firil  by  opening  and  gutting  them,  then  filling  the 
belly  with  fait,  crammed  in  as  hard  as  poflible  with  a 
fticki  this  done,  they  are  ranged  in  rows,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  veffel,  with  fait  ftrcwed  between  the 
layers.  By  the  fecond  method,  they  arc  put  imme- 
diately into  tubs  full  of  brine,  made  of  freih  and 
fait  water  j  then  left  to  fteep  till  tlicy  have  imbibed 

fait 
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fait  cAotjgh  to. make  them. keep.;  after whi?I>.th^y 
are  taken  out"  and  barrelled  up^  being  well  preffjJ 

down-  .  .       ^     • 

Mackarel,  both  frefli  and  falted,  ^.are  moftly  con- 
fumed  at  home,  except  a  fmall  quantity  that  are  ex- 
ported by  the  Yarmouth  and  LeftoflT  merchants.  In 
this  refpeft  they  are  lefs  ufeful  as  an  article  or  fner- 
chandife  than  other  fpecies  of  the  gregarious  fifli,  be- 
ing very  tender  and  unfit  for  carriage. 

The  ufual  weight  of  mackarel  is  about  2  pounds, 
but  there  was  one  fold  in  London,  in  1775^  that 
"weighed  54  pounds. . 

During  winter .  a  film,  grows  upon  the  eyes  of 
mackarel;  iii  the  fpring  they  are, half  blind;  and  in 
fummer  the  film  is  caft. 

The  form  of  the  mackarel  is  extremely  elegant, 
and  lifually  confi^ered  as  a  model  for  naval  architec- 
ture. Nothing  can  exceed  its\brilliancy  when  firft 
taken  out  of  the  water,  Vhich  death  impairs,  but 
does  not  wholly  obliterate;.  The  excellency  of  the 
taile  and  flavour  is  alfo  greatly  extinguifhed  a  few 
hours  after  it  is  taken. 

Pilchard.  The  pilchard  is  lefs  than  the  her- 
ring, which  in  other  refpedts  it  refembles.  It  is 
alfo  a  fifh  of  paflfage  from  the  northern  latitudes, 
and  the  approach  ot  the  ihoals  is  known  by  nearly 
the  fame  figns  as  thofe  that  indicate  the  arrival  of 
the  herrings,  when  the  whole  country  prepare  to  take 
the  advantage  of  this  treafure,  providentially  thrown 
before  them.  They  appear  about  the  middle  of  July 
on  the  Cornifh  coafl,  and  no  where  elfe  in  England, 
where  they  range  between  Fowey  harbour  and  the 
Sciily  iflands  till  September;  fometimes  a  few  re- 
turn after  Chrifhuas.  This  fiih,  like  the  herrings, 
naturally  follows  the  light,  a  circumftance  which 
greatly  facilitates  both  fiftieries.  The  Dutch  bulfes, 
in  the  herring  filhery,  have  lights  at  their  fterns, 
which  they  are  obliged  to  extinguifli  when  the  nets 
are  hauled  in.    The  benefits  derivjid  frona  the  pil- 
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chard  filhery  are  thus  enumerated  by  Dr.  Borlafe  in 
his  Hiftory  of  Cornwall. 

it  employs  a  great  number  of  men  on  the  fea^ 
trainilig  them  thereby  to  naval  affairs:  employs 
men,  ttromen,  and  children^  at  land>  in  faltbg»  prcf* 
fing,  wafliing,  and  cleaning  :  in  making  boats, 
ropesj  netSj  calks,  and  all  the  trades  depending  on 
their  con(lru6tion  and  fale. 

The  poor  are  fed  with  the  offals  of  the  captures, 
the  land  with  the  refufe  of  the  fi(h  and  fait ;  the 
merchant  finds  the  gains  of  commilHon  and  honed 
commerce^  the  fifhermen  the  gains  of  the  fiffi. 
Ships  are  often  freighted  hither  with  fait,  and  into 
foreign  countries  with  the  filh,  carrying  off  at  the 
fame  time  part  of  our  tin.  The  ufual  produce  of 
the  number  of  hogflieads  exported  each  year,  for  lo 
years,  from  1747  to  1756  inclufive,  from  the  4 
ports  of  Fowey,  Falmouthi  Penzance^  and  St.  Ives  j 
It  appears  that  Fowey  has  exported  yearly  1732 
hogmeads  ^  Falmouth  14631 ;  Penzance  and  Mounts 
Bay  1 21 49;  St.  Ives  128a  s  in  all  20795  hogfbeads. 
Every  hoglhead  for  .10  years  laft  pair,  together  with 
the  bounty  allowed  for  each  hogfhead  exported^  and 
the  oil  made  out  of  each,  has  amounted  one  year 
with  another  at  an  average,  to  il.  13s.  3d.  fo  that 
the  cafh  paid  for  pilchards  exported  has,  at  a  me« 
dium,  annually  amounted  to  4995321.  xcs. 

Doftor  Borlafe  affured  Mr.  Pennant,  that  on  the 
5th  of  Oftober,  1767,  there  were  at  one  time  in- 
clofed  in  St.  Ives  Bay  70CO  hoglheads,  each  hogf- 
head containing  35,000  fifh,  in  all  2451000,000. 

When  the  pilchards  are  taken,  they  are  brotight 
to  a  warehoufe  on  ihore,  where  they  are  laid  up  in 
broad  piles,  fupponed  by  backs  and  fides.  As  nicy 
pile  them,  they  fait  them  with  bay  fiilt;  in  whxdi 
they  lie  foaking  20  or  jodays^  and  difcharae  a  great 
quantity  of  b^DOd,  with  dirty  pickle  and  bittern  1 
which  laft  draws  much  of  the  oil  from  the  fiflij  to 
the  great  lefs  of  tlie  owners.  Wiran  t$ktfk  our  of  the 
^  "  '  I  -^  pile. 
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pile,  there  remains  a  quantity  of  fait,  blood,  fcales, 
&c.  at  the  bottom,  which,  with  frelh  falc,  ferves 
for  another  pile.  They  then  proceed  to  wafli  them 
{n  fea  water  to  clear  off  the  dirt  and  blood  i  and 
when  dry,  they  put  them  up  in  barrels,  and  prcfar 
them  hard  down,  to  fqueeze  out  the  oil,  which 
iliucs  away  at  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  cafk ;  and 
in  this  ftatc  they  are  fit  for  fale,  or  ufe. 

SAtMOK.     Though  there  are  fome  tribes  offi/li 
that  live  only  in  the  fea,  and  others  only  in  frefh 
water,  yet  there  are  fome  whofe  organs  are  equally 
adapted  to  either  element ;  and  that  fpend  a  part  of 
their  feafon  in  one,  and  a  part  in  the  other.     Thus 
the  falmon,  the  flounder,  the  fmelt,  and  the  fhad,  an- 
nually quit  the  fea  at  certain  feafons  to  depofit  their 
fpawn  in  fecurity^  in  gravelly  beds  of  rivers,  re^note  ' 
from  their  mouths.     There  are  fcarce  any  difficu Icie  s 
or  dangers  mrhich  the  falmon  will  not  encounter 
to  find  a  proper  place  for  the  depofition  of  their 
future  ofispring;     They  will  afccnd  rivers  500  miles 
from  die  fea,  force  themfelves  againJl  the  mofl:  ra- 
pid ftreams^  and  fpring  with  amazing  agility  over 
catarafts>  of  feveral  feet  in  height.     They  are  fre- 
quently taken  in  the  Rhine,  as  high  as  Bafil  in^wit-* 
zerland ;  they  gain  the  fources  of  the  Lapland  rivers, 
in  fpitc  of  their  ftrong  torrents ;  and  furmout  the  per- 
pendicular fall  acrofs  the  Liffy,  at  Leixlip,  7  miles 
above  Dublin,  though  near  30  feec  in  height.     As 
foon  as  they  come  to  the  bottom  of  the  cafcade, 
they  fcem  difappointed  to  meet  the  obfi:ru£tion,  and 
retire  £mie  paces  back :  they  then  take  a  view  of 
the  danger  chat  lies  before  them,  furvey  it  motion^ 
left  for  ibme  minutes,  advance,  and  again  retreat  1 
till  at  laft  fummoning  up  all  their  force,  they  take  a 
leap  from  the  bottom,  their  body  quite  ftraight,  and 
wirt\  a  ftrong  tremulous  motion  i  and  thus  moft  fre- 
quently clear  every  obftruftion.     It  fometimcs  hap- 
pensy  hoy^cy^r,  chat  they  wane  ftrength  to  make  the 
leap,  in  which  cafe,  they  are  entangled  in  their  de^ 
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fccnt,  by  bafkets  placed  on  parpofc,  from  which 
they  cannot  efcapc.  The  (hooting  of  ffilnnon  in  their 
leap  is  fometimes  praftifed  for  amufement. 

The  falmon  is  a  northern  fifli  i  occupying  in  the 
European  feas,  the  latitudes  lying  between  France 
and  Greenland* 

Clear  ftreams  with  a  gravelly  or  fandy  bottom 
produce  the  beft  fi(h^  and  alfo  the  moft  numerous. 
They  abound  in  the  Severn,  the  Eden,  Tine,  and 
Tweed.  This  laft  being  the  greateft  fiAery  in  Bri- 
tain, the  following  particulars  communicated  to  the 
public  by  the  late  Mr.  Potts,  of  Berwick,  may  be 
acceptable  to  mofl:  readers. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  or  in  the  month  of 
November^  the  falmon  begin  to  prefs  up  the  rivers* 
as  far  as  they  can  reach,  in  order  to  fpawn  5  when 
that  time  approachesj  they  fearch  for  a  place  fit^fof 
the  purpofc :  the  male  and  female  unite  in  forming 
a  proper  receptacle  for  it  in  the  fand  or  gravel, 
about  the  depth  of  18  inches.  This  done  they  cover 
It  carefully  with  their  tails,  where  it  lies  buried  till 
fpring,*  if  not  difturbed  by  violent  floods.  The  fal- 
mon^  now  thin  and  lean,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
kipper,  haften  to  fea  as  foon  as  they  are  able  in  order 
to  recover  their  ftrength. 

About  the  end  of  March  the  young  begin  to  ap- 
pear, which  gradually  increafc  to  the  length  of  4  or 
5  inches,  and  are  then  termed  fmelts  or  fmouts.f 
About  the  beginning  of  May  the  river  feems  to  be 
all  alive  with  them,  when  a  feafonable  flood  hurries 
them  to  the  fea,  few  or  none  being  left  behind* 

About  the  middle  of  June,  the  carlieft  of  the 
fmouts  or  fry^  begin  to  drop  back  from  the  fea  into 

•  *  V\z.  The  Tweed  and  the  tarbua  atiaiUary  ftreams  which  flow 
.into  that  river  from  diiTereot  diredionB  in  Scotland^  as  the  Tivior, 
the  Yarrow,  and  the  Etterick,  by  which  ftreams  they  afix&dabovo 
40  miles  from  the  fea  at  Berwick. 

'  f  An  appellation  frequently  gpren  in  Soothnd  to  (Mdno  of 
fmall  growth. 
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the  river^  and  are  then  from  12  to  16  inches  in 
length :  they  continue  increafing  in  number  and  mag* 
nitudc  till  about  the  end  of  July,  which  is  at  Ber- 
wick termed  the  height  of  gilfe  time,  a  name  given 
to.  the  fifli  of  that  age.  They  now  leflfen  in  number, 
but  increafe  in  fis:e>  being  in  Auguft  from  6  to  9 
pounds  in  weight. 

The  capture  in  the  Tweed  about  the  month  of 
July,  is  prodigious  1  in  a  good  iifhery  often  a  boat 
load,  and  ibmetimes  near  two,  are  taken  in  a  tide : 
From  50  to  ico  is  very  frequent:  fomc  years  ago 
{^oo  were  taken  at  one  haul.  The  feafon  for  fiihing 
in  the  Tweed  begins  November  30,  but  the  fifher- 
men  work  very  little  till  after  Chriftmas :  it  ends  on 
Michaelmas  day;  but  the  .corporation  of  Berwic 
(who  are  confervators  of  the  riyer^  indulge  the  fifli- 
ermen  with  a  fortnight  paft  time,  on  account  of  the 
fhange  of  the  ftyle. 

There  arc  on  the  river  41  confidcrable  fi(herie$, 
extending  about  14  miles  upwards,  which  are  rented 
for  near  5400I.  per  annum.  The  expence  for 
Jcrvants  wages,  boats,  njcts,  &c.  amounts  to 
5000I.  qoore,  which-  together  m^kes  up  the  fum  of 
io,40oK 

The  markets  are  the  Mediterranean  and  London, 
Thofe  for  the  former  are  opened  alopg  the  back  1  the 
guts,  gills,  and  the  gricatefl  part  of  the  bones  ate 
taken  out,  to  make  the  ipfide  as  fmooth  as  poflible. 
They  arc  then  falted  in  large  tubs,  where  they  lie  a 
conGderable  time  in  brinp^  4n4  in  O^obcr  are 
packed  up  clofe  in  barrels* 

But  the  demands  from  Ijondon,  and  the  hign  price 
given  by  the  fifhmongers  in  that  voluptuous  city, 
have  of  late  almoft  annihilated  the  e^^port  trade  of 
falmon,  both  from  England  and  Scotland.  - 

Thus  we  perceive  England  to  be  environed  with 
ihoals  of  fifh,  both  delicate  and  plenteous..  The 
coafts  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  abound  in 
falmon  I  Yorkihire  and  l^incolnlhirc  in  white  fiih 
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andflatfiftii  Norfblk^  Suffblk,  afid  Eflinc  in  white 
fifh^  flatfifli,  (hell  fifh>  and  herrings ;  Suffisx  lamack* 
arel ;  Cornwall  in  ditto  and  pilchards ;  the  Briftol 
channel  in  white  fUb,  flat  fiAij  and  herrings;  the 
Severn  and  the  Eden  in  falmoni  the  adjacent^ 
fhores  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Ifle  of  Man  io 
boundlei3  Ihoals  of  large  herrin^< 

Of  tht  Irifl)  Herring  Fi/beriei^ 

Ireland  had  remained  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  without 
arts>  manufadures,  commefccj  iiiheries,  or  fhipping^ 
till  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  when  the  Dxike  of  Or- 
mond,  in  his  inilrudtions  to  the  Council  of  Trade  in 
1664,  thus  exprcffed  himfelf :  7!p«  are  to  c<mft4irij 
what  means  tbefijhing  trade  may  be  mofi  improved  fn 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  But  neither  the  fiflieries, 
nor  any  other  branch  of  commerce,  was  profeaited 
effeftually,  till  about  the  year  1750,  when  a  confi- 
derable  number  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy, 
incorporated  thcmfclves  by  royal  charter,  under  the 
name  of  The  Dublin  Society  for  improving  ^f  huj-- 
bandryy  and  other  ufeful  arts.  This  focictv  being 
liberally  endowed  by  parliament,  diflFufed  a  fpirit  of 
inquiry,  induftry,  and  enterprizc,  over  great  part  of 
the  nation,  particularly  the  North,  where  the  linen 
manufafture  hath  arrived  at  an  incredible  height. 

The  rife  of  the  fiflieries  is  of  a  much  later  date, 
owing  to  the  inefficacy  of  premiums,  inftead  of  ton- 
nage bounties,  the  only  mode  by  which  the  fiflieries 
of  thefe  kingdoms  can  be  carried  on  for  a  perma- 
nency to  any  con  fiderable  extent. 

In  the  year  1764,  the  Irifh  parliament  confidering 
this  bufinefs  as  an  object  cf  national  importance, 
began  to  frame  fuch  laws,  and  to  grant  fuch  aids,  as 
the  nature  of  the  filhcries  fuggefted  j  liberal,  ju- 
dicious, and  flattering,  "  everymattcr  relative  ta  the 
fiiheries,"  faid  they,  *' ought  at  once  to  be  rendered 
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a»  efficacious  and  pennanmt  a&  the  nature  of  (king^ 
and  our  prefent  infight  will  permits  The  hitherto 
greateil  impediments  to  the  progrefs  of  the  Britiih 
lilheries  carried  on  from  Scotl^^,  has  been  owing 
to  the  ill  calculated  laws>  reftrifttons^  and  duties, 
laid  imon  fait,  ufcd  in  curing  of  herrings.  Let  not^ 
therefore^  infignificant  fait  duties  be  a  ftumbling- 
block  with  us;  as  we  have  feen  the  abfurdity  in 
others^  let  fuch  provifion  be  made  at  (Urtingi  as  may 
prevent  any  fuch  accident  from  blading  the  iirft  pro^ 
grefs  of  the  Irifh  fifberies." 

The  fi(h  that  freauent  the  Irifb  fliores  are  gene^ 
rally  the  fame  fpecies  as  thofe  upon  the  EngUfb 
CoaA^  the  pilchard  excepted,  whofe  refort  is  to  the 
eaft  fide  ot  Cornwall^  and  no  ^h^re  eUe  in  th^  BrU 
tifh  feas. 

Previous  to  a  detail  of  thofe  fUheries,  the  follow^ 
ing  geographical  iketch  of  that  kingdom  and  its 
fliores  may  be  deemed  expedient  by  Britiih  readers. 

The  comparadve  dimenfions  of  Ireland  to  Greats* 
Britain,  in  ftatute  miles,  is  thus^  viz. 

Miles. 

England  and  Wale?,  with  their  iflands,       49^450 

Scotland,    with  the  three  divifions  of 

iflands,  . 1.  ^— ^  217,794 

Siw  of  Great  Britaini ,      ,    -f-^-.*-.-  77»H4 
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Ireland,  with  the  ifles,  -. ^  ^7>457 

Being  nearly  equal  to  Scotland,  and  above  one-third 
of  the  fi^e  of  the  two  Britiih  kingdoms, 

Ireland  is  fituated  on  the  wej[l:  fide  of  Britain. 
from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  narrow  fea,  called 
the  Irifli  Channel.  It  is  environed  by  the  Adantic 
Ocean  on  the  fouth,  weft,  and  north|  between  which 
and  America  there  is  no  intervening  land,  which 
gives  it  an  eafy  communication  widi  that  great  con- 
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tinent,'  the  Newfoundland  fiflieriesi  «nd-'  At  Wtft 

Indies.  )      ..        . 

The  eaft  coaft  of  Ireland  is,  upon  the  whole,  in- 
termixed with  hills  of  no  ftriking  height.     It  is  a 
rich    champ^n   cx)untry,  producing  abundance  of 
grain,  both  for  home  demand  and  exportation!  but 
its  fifhcries,  at  no  time  confiderable,  hive  of  late 
fallen  off;  infomuch  that  Dublin^  thou^  fituated 
at  the  bottom  of  an  extenfive  bay,  is  partly  fupplicd 
in  white  fifti  from  the  Hebride  Ifles.     The  northern 
part  of  Ireland  facing  Scotland,  and  alfo  the  weftern 
fide  Tying  upon  the  Atlantic,  is  in  general  moun- 
tainous, and  more  proper  for  grazing  than  tillage. 
The  whole  range  of  coaft  from  Bdfaft  Loch  to  the 
north-'weft  cape  called  Fair  Head,  and  from  thence 
to  Mizen.Head  on  the  fouth-weft,  is  lofiy;  fre- 
quently perpendicular,  walhcd  at  the  bafc  by-  the 
Atlrmtic,  much  expofed  t6  the  horthern  ind  weftern 
winds;  but  happily  indented  by  lakes  and  bays, 
which  penetrate  far  into  the  country  between  the 
ridges  of  the  mountains,   fimilar  to  the  Scottilh 
lakes,  and  affording  fhelter  to  navigation,  as  well  as 
confiderable  filheries.     In  this  arrangement,  we  per- 
ceive the  provident  care  of  the  Author  of  nature 
both  upon  the  European  and  American  continents. 
\Vhere  the  foil  affords  a  fcanty.  fubfiftence  to  the 
inhatiitants,  the  Tea  is  rich ;  as  in  Scotland,  Norway, 
and  Iceland,  in  Europe  5  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland, 
and  Labradore,  In  North  America.     The  principal 
Iriftx  fiftiery  is  that  of  the  herrings,  who,  after  haying 
clearecJ  tlie  Scpttifli  ihores,  pay*  an  annual  vifit  to 
th<e  lakes  of  Donegal,  into  which  they  are  driven 
with  aliorth-weft  V^ihd,  by  the  heavy  fwell  of  the 
Atlantic.      The   principal   fifhefies    are  in   Loch 
Swilly,'  the  Roffes;  Killebeggs,  '^nd  Inverbay,  on 
the  coaft  of  Donegal. "  An  inferior  *  kind  of  herrings 
are  occafionally  taken  on  the  c6aft  of  Sligo  and 
Mayo,  as  far  fouthward  as  Broadhiveri.*  " 
••      ■  •  The 
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''The  fiftuery  at  Fnverbay  begms-in  July,  and  con- 
rinucs  till  the  beginning,  fbmctim^s->he  end  of  Sep-^ 
tcmber.  .*-...  •      .: 

The  herrings  are  itnair,  and  have  not  hitherto 
been  eured  for  exportation.  The  other  filheries 
commence '  in  NbVenhber^  -and  end  in  January.' 
The  fhoals  that  enter  the  lochS  within  this  period 
exceed  credibility}  the  whole  coaft  is-  then  iff 
motion ;  fiftiermen,  farmer's,  and  mechanics,  are  all 
bufily  employed  day  and  night,  while  the  bufles 
from  the  trading  towns  of  the  kingdom  are  conti- 
nually arriving,  l6ading,  and  departing,  being  undef 
ftOTcftraints  whatever ;'  they  eith^^r'  ftfh,  or  purchafe 
from  the  country  boats^,  as  feemsmoft' convenient  to 
thehifcJves  or  their  owners.  When -the  filhery  is 
gOBd,  they  load  in  a  few  days,  and'  immediately 
proceed  wish  their  cargo  agreeable  to  their  inftruc- 
lions  J  '  They  refuin  imitiediately  to  the  filhing 
ground,  thus  availing  thetnfelves?  6f  the  bounteous 
gifts  of  Providence,  while  the  -IBritilh  veflels  are 
obliged  to  remain  three  months,  or  until  they  have 
procured  a  cargo  by  means  of  their  own  boats-only. 
Such  a  diftinftion  gives  the  Irifli  a  decided  advan^ 
tage  over  the  latter,  as  the*  law  no>y  ftands,  both  in 
refpefft  to  the  quantity  of  herrings  cured,  and  the 
early  fupiply  of  the  home  and  foreign  markets. 

The  herrings  taken  by  the  Britilh  veffels  are, 
however,  preferred  by  the  merchants,  on  account  of 
their  being  gutted,  and  cured  in  barrels  of  31  gallons. 
The  Irifh  ungutted  herrings,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
in  fomc  parts  of  the  coaft,  falted  in  holes  dug  in  the 
earth,  till  the  fifliers  have  an  opportunity  of  felling 
them  to  the  buffes  \  they  are  then  packed  or  piled 
up  in  the  hold  of  the  veffel,  and  are  thus  carried  to 
Cork,  and  other  ports,  where  they  arc  put' into 
barrels  of  28  gallons,  and  exportc4  to  the  Weft 
Indies. 

Of  the  winter  herrings  taken  in  Loch  Swilly^  500 
will  fill  a  barrel  J  and  of  the  early  herrings,  800. 

•        The 
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.  The  buflcs  are  from  do  to  lOO  tons  burden  s  tbey 
we  under  certain  parliamentary  regulations  refped- 
ing  netting,  and  die  number  of  men.  An  improve- 
ment hath  lately  been  made  in  the  management  of 
the  nets,  by  which  there  is  a  confiderable  faving  to 
the  proprietors.  Hithe^  the  nets  were  tanned 
with  bark  alone,  but  the  improved  method  is  a  mix- 
ture of  tar  and  fifh  oil  i  five  parts  of  ur,  and  one  of 
oil,  are  melted  together,  to  incorporate  thoroughly; 
when  quite  hot,  it  is  poured  upon  the  nets  in  a  tub, 
in  quantity  fufficiept  to  wet  them.  It  is  then  drawn 
off  by  a  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  immediatelfj 
in  order  that  too  much  of  it  may  not  ftick,  and  make 
them  clammy,  which  would  be  the  cafe,  if  it  cooled 
on  them*  At  the  bottom  of  the  tub  fliould  be  an 
open  falfe  bottom,  or  the  nets  will  ftop  the  hole,  and 
the  mixture  will  not  run  off  free  enough.  By  means 
of  this  fimple  operation,  the  nets  are  prevented  from 
rotting)  and  the  filhermen  are  faved  the  trouble  of 
ever  fpreading  and  drying  them,  which  in  comnK)n 
is  done  every  day,  and  is  a  great  flavery  in  the  ihort 
days :  the  benefit  has  been  found  fo  grcatj  thai  al* 
moit  all  the  country  has  come  into  it. 

Improvements  have  alfo  been  made  in  work* 
ing  the  nets ;  it  is  found,  that  corking  the  line 
under  the  ftrappcd  buoys  is  wrong,  as  it  keeps  it  in 
an  uneven  diredlion ;  there  ihould  be  a  vacancy  of 
corks  for  three  fathom  on  each  fide  the  buoy  lines, 
but  the  middle  fpaces  (hould  be  corked  thick,  which 
is  found  to  anfwer  exceedingly  well. 

A  veffel  of  lOo  tons  hath  two  boats  from  19  to 
a  I  feet  keel,  7  feet  4  inches  broad,  and  3  feet  4 
inches  in  depth;  the  expence  of  building  19I.  each. 
■  The  nets  are  i  ao  fathom  long  at  the  rope,  and  7  feet 
,deep.  It  fometimes  happens,  that  the  want  of  a  fuffi- 
ciency  of  buoy  rope  is  the  reafon  why  country  filher- 
men are  often  unfuccefsful^  though  immediately 

above  the  herrings. 

The 
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The  following  eftimates  fliow  the  great  progreis 
of  the  Iriih  herring  fiflieries  during  thefe  laft  30 
years. 

Average    number    of 


From.       Eaft       Total, 
Britain.    Country.' 


23,201         1847      251048 


barrels  of  herrings  im- 
ported annually,  pre- 
vious to  the  bounty, 
between    1756     and 
I7^^4,  inclufive,  —  J 
Pitfo  after  the  bounty,  ^ 
between    1764    and  I  16,657     25,365     42,021 
1773,  annually,  —   J 

Ditto,  during  fpur  years  preceding  Lady-\ 

day  1783  r-  —    .  J  "*^77 

Exports  from  Ireland^  in  native*  and  foreign  her- 
ring9j  viz. 

Annual  average  barrels    for   four  years,  1        g 

ending  Lady-day  17671  j     4  7* 

Ditto,  ending  at  Lady-Day  1783,        —    '  24,273 
In  the  year  ending  at  Lady-day  1783,  3S»9^o 

The  herrings  imported  from  Scotland  arc  gene- 
rally purchafed  at  20 s.  per  barrel,  and  confumed  at 
home.  Thofc  from  iSweden,  being  greatly  inferior, 
were  pyrchafed,  in  Ireland,  at  14s.  per  barrel  of  36 
gallons,  and  exported  to  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies.  In 
1777,  the  Irifh  parliament  laid  a  duty  of  4s.  on 
every  barrel  of  Swedifh  herrings,  which,  on  account 
of  the  extreme  cheapnefs  of  thpfe  herrings,  ^nd  the 
magnitude  of  the  barrel,  was  found  inadequate  to 
the  nadonal  obje£k  of  proipoting  the  Iriih  fiiheries| 
the  parliament,  therefore,  in  1785,  extended  the 
duty  to  IDS.  per  barrel;  which,  it  no  drawback  i$ 
allowed  on  exportation,  will  operate  efflp£tually  ii| 
favour  of  the  natives. 

The 
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The  prices  will  be  gcnendly  thus,  viz. 

Swcdilh  herrings  at  Gottenburg,  from  7s.  to  5s, 
Average  prime  coft      —     j£.  o    8    o 

Freight        —        050 

Duty  in  Ireland        ^-  ■■    ■       o  10    o 


f 


Scottifli  herrings  delivered  in 

Ireland        ^;-|     o    o 

P^cj,  —         — 


a    I     o 


Irifh  herrings  from  i6s.  to  20 8, 
The  average    -0  x8     q 

The  parliamcpt  have  alfo  granttd  a  bounty  of  2s. 
per  barrel  on  Irifti  herrings  exported  j  which,  with 
the  fmall  fize  of  their  barrel,  the  low  price  of  fait,  and 
the  advantages  arifing  from  the  certain  arrival  of  the 
Ihoals  annually  on  a  fmall  traft  of  coaft,  muft  en- 
able the  Irifh  merchants  to  engrofs  the  Weft  Indi^ 
market^  unlcrf?  adequate  encouragements  fhall  bj 
fpccdily  given  in  aid  of  the  Britifli  fiflieries, 

0/  tbe  Irijh  White  Fijberie^. 

Thefc  are  chiefly  cod,  linoc,  hake,  coal  fi(h,  and 
haddock.  In  thefc  fiflieries  the  Irifli  arc  very  ex- 
pert, being  trained  thereto  by  their  filhing  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  as  well  as  the  bays  of  that 
ifland,  to  which  fiflieries  fome  thoufand  Iriflimcn 

;rtfort  every  feafon,  and  from  whence  they  return 

^vith  a  fmall  pittance  to  their  families. 

i    White  fiih  abound  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Ireland^ 

.'but  the  banks  have  not  been  fufficiently  explored^ 
and  no  fifhery  hath  yet  been  cft^bli|h?d  with  fuc- 

ccfs. 
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£efs*;  Of  thefe  banksr  surd  fiflieries,  the  following 
particularsj  communicated  by  Sir  Lucius  OBrien  in 
the  Irrfh  Houfe  of  Commons^  feem*  highly  imereft-^ 
ing  both  to  Britifh  and  Iriih  fubjedfi^  This  pa- 
triotic fenator,  after  explainiAg  the  datufe  of  the 
Newfoundland  fiihery,  for  which  the  fituation  of 
Ireland  is  well  adapted^  proceeds  thus : 

*^  And  now  let  me  appeal  to  any  man^  and  afk, 
does  be  know  another  trade  fo  likely  to  produce 
profit  as  this  fiihery  from  Ireland^  or  on  which  fo 
many  encouragements  have  been  accumulated  in  fo 
fliort  a  period  ?  If  the  landed  men  ihall  confider  it 
in  its  proper  light,  not  only  as  providing  a  ftrength 
and  defence  for  the  whole  empire,  but  as  fecuring 
employment  for  their  people,  and  certain  markets 
for  every  produdion  of  their  eftates ;  and  if  fuch 
confiderations  fhall  induce  them  either  to  become 
joint  adventurers,  or  otherwife  to aflift  withcapitals, 
the  merchants  in  the  out-ports  of  this  kingdom,  I 
(hould  not  dcfpair  of  feeing  fifhittg  vcflcis  fitted  out 
from  every  harbour  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  infinite 
emolument  of  the  whole.  Some  ports,  however, 
and  thofe  hitherto  the  mod  neglected  of  all,  may 
poffibly  have  advantages,  the  knowledge  of  which 
is  not  yet  fufficiently  afccrtaincd:  I  mean  in  the 
northern  and  north-weftern  parts  of  Ireland,  off  of 
which  there  is  the  ftrongeft  reafon  to  believe  there 
are  fiihinff  banks,  perhaps  as  prolific  as  thofe  of 
Newfoundland,  though  their  nature  and  extent  hath 
not  hitherto  been  explored ;  and  if  fo,  the  fiihery 
may  be  carried  on  ftill  cheaper  from  the  heighbbtir^ 
ing  ports.  In  feveral  very  ancient  maps  1  find  the 
bay  of  Galway  called  the  bay  of  Hakes,  frotA  the 
quantity  of  that  fiih  with  which  it  was  fupplied. 

*  Some  vflars  ago,  a  oooipaay  of  Irifh  oierchaats  enffaged«la 
the  Irilh  white  fiihery^  whidi  they  were  oblipd  to  rdifiq|iii4^ 
after  ha  viog  loft  great  part  of  their  capital.  .   ,,        x 

'.  .."Sir 
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<'  Sir  William  Monfon^  who  was  om  of  the  moll 
experienced  ieamen  England  ever  bred»  in  the  4th 
bcK>k  of  hb  Naval  Tra^s  ulces  notice,  that  from  die 
ifland  of  Rona  offScotland^  and  between  15  and  16 
leagues  from  the  ifland  of  Lewis,  there  runs  a  bank 
of  100  miles  in  length,  and  as  ^r  as  Till  Head  in 
Ireland,  which  bank  afibrds  a  great  quantity  of  the 
beft  cod  and  ling  of  any  part  of  the  feaSt  which  had 
not  for  one  hundred  and  odd  years  been  ufed ;  fince 
his  time  above  another  century  has  elapfed,  and  yet 
chefe  bountiful  g^ifts  of  Providence  remain  equally 
neglefted. 

«*  In  the  year  17401  John  Atkin,  mailer  of  the 
Friendfhip  of  Air^  coming  from  Virginia  round  the 
north  of  Ireland,  when  about  30  leagues  weft  by 
their  reckoning  from  the  ifland  Tory,  faw  diftinftly 
a  (boal  under  water,  about  50  yards  from  the  vcflel^ 
on  which  he  judged  there  might  be  about  four  feet 
of  water.  This  he  publiflied  an  account  of  in  print, 
for  the  information  of  others,  to  which  he  fubjoins 
that  about  15  or  20  leagues  N.  W.  i  N.  fr6m  the 
ifland  Tory,  there  is  a  bank  on  which  there  is  from 
25  to  30  fathom  water. 

'^  In  October  1 746,  the  commanders  Kelly,  John* 
(ton,  and  Thornton,  failing  in  company  from  Vir- 
ginia for  Liverpool,  about  25  leagues  weft  from 
Tory  ifland,  heaved  the  lead  each  of  them,  and 
found  65  and  70  fathom  fand  and  fliellsi  between 
that  and  Ireland  they  founded  again,  and  found  no 
bottom :  this  information  is  from  Mr»  Lowns,  a 
merchant  of  repute  in  Liverpool,  who  was  on  board 
one  of  the  fliips,  ^nd  made  them  put  tallow  on  the 
Icadi  which  otherwife  would  have  been  omitted. 

"  About  the  year  1756,  Mr.  Bachop  of  London- 
derry, coming  from  Philadelphia^  was  becalmed 
about  22  leagues  K.  W.  ot  the  ifland  of  Tory,,  with- 
out fight  of  lands  he  founded,  and  found  the  depth 
go  fathom ;  then  throwing  out  fome  fifiiing  lines, 
catdicd  about  150  cod  in  two  hours  time,  the  wind 

fpringing 
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fpringing  up»  they  made  fiiil,  and  in  a  few  hours  Czw 
the  land  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of  Ireland. 

^  Lieutenant  Graenie>  in  his  cruife  along  the  weft: 
eoaft  of  Irelandj  in  the  year  17669  (as  I  ttiink)  by 
order  of  the  Lords  Commiflioners  of  Admiralty^ 
founded  on  a  bank,  which  extends  25  or  30  leagues 
weftward  from  the  coaft,  between  the  river  Shannon 
and  Sline  Head;  the  depth  on  it  he  found  to  be  from 
45  to  80  fathoms,  for  the  moft  part  fand  and  fmall 
ftoncs,  but  along  the  weft  and  north  fides  of  it 
deepening  fuddenly  to  92  and  100  fathoms,  and  then 
no  bottom.  It  does  not  appear  by  his  journal  that 
he  tried  to  catch  filh  on  this  bank.— The  extent  of 
Mr.  Graeme's  fearch  northward  was  no  further  than 
the  parallel  of  Broad  Haven  in  Mayo,  fo  that  he  had 
no  opportunity  of  difcoveringany  fhoals  weftward  or 
north- weft  of  Tory  ifland,  nor  had  he  weather  at  all 
fit  for  the  purpofe  he  was  fent  on,  being  too  late  in 
the  year. 

«*  In  the  year  1769,  when  Mr.  Murdoch  M^Kenzie, 
in  the  (loop  Bird,  was  taking  views  of  the  weft  coaft 
of  Ireland,  about  the  diftance  of  from  three  to  feven 
leagues  from  the  land,  wherever  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  trying  to  catch  fifh,  they  found  (hem,  par* 
ticularly  off  the  iflands  of  Inifli  Shank  and  Boffin  in 
Mayo,  where  happening  to  be  becalmed,  the  crew 
caught  cod,  ling,  and  holly,  one  or  other  of  them 
almoft  as  often  as  their  lines  could  be  let  down. 

"  At  Broad  Haven  in  Mayo,  the  people  have  a 
general  perfuafion  that  there  is  a  filhing  bank  20 
or  30  leagues  weftward  of  theh"  coaft,  and  affirm 
that  they  have  feen  feveral  fliips  mafters  who  have 
taken  wh  there.  The  like  perfuafion  prevails  of  a 
fiftiing  bank  off  Malbay,  in  the  county  of  Clare. 
About  fix  or  eight  leagues  S.  W.  from  the  ifland 
Durfey,  at  the  S.  W.  point  of  Ireland,  there  is  a 
fhoal  called  the  Lock,  on  which  feveral  fifliing  fliips 
from  Kinfatc  take  abundance  of  ling  cnry  year,  from 

the 
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cbrmontli  of^ April  to.Sfptepsber,  when.tbe  wcatktf 
obliges  them  to  give  over  fi^iji^i  oh  this  fhoalMr. 
Grsrpe  founded^  and  Tpokc  with  the  filhers. 

'*  In  fhorty  there  fccms  to  be  a  general  opinionj 
fupported  by  a  nuiUicude  of  fads>  that  there  are  ex- 
ceedingly profiuble  banks  off 'of'tbefe  coafts,  though 
^heir  limits  are  not  afcertained^  Mr.  M'Kenzie, 
whofc  authority  will  be  of  confiderable  weighty  is 
perfuaded  of  it^  and  he  thinks  they  run  almod  pa- 
rallel to  Ireland,  and  extend  all  the  way  from  Shet- 
land to  the  Nymph  bank  off*  Waterford  i  others  ap- 
prehend they  run  in  a  contrary  diredion  towards  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland^,  and  even  cfxtend  the  whole 
of  that  way. 

**  At  all  events,  this  dcferves  a  further  examina- 
tion, for  if  the  banks  are  found  within  30  leagues  of 
our  coaft,  the  fifhers  on  them  will  be  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  the  IriOi  bounties. 

"  And  here,  as  I  am  upon  the  fubjcft  of  examin- 
ing our  coafts,  I  cannot  avoid  taking  notice  of  the 
good  will  of  England,  and  the  liberality  of  its  par- 
liament towards  Ireland  in  another  mcafure  of  the 
laftfeflionj  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  had  for  many 
years  employed  a  very  (kilful  officer,  Mr.  Murdoch 
M'Kenzie,  to  make  furveys  of  the  whole  coaft  of 
Ireland,  with  the  foundings,  views,  and  all  things 
oecelTary  for  the  moH  p^rfed  charts  ^  and  this  work 
being  completed,  the  parliament  laft  year  voted 
.9038 1,  for  the  publiihing  of  them^  and  the  work  is 
now  in  great  forwardnefs.  And  this  I  confider  as  a 
very  ufeful  favour,  for  which  this  nation  is  in  a  con- 
fiderable degree  indebted  to  the  noble  Lord  who 
prefides  at  prefent  among  ;he  Lords  CommifTioners 
of  the  Admiralty. 

'  "  The  reft  of  the  work  in  fearching  for  thcfc 
banks^  and  taking  their  foundings  at  fca,  ought  to 
be  done  by  this  country,  and  may  be  accomplifhed 
at  a  very  moderate  cxpcncci  either  by  pne  of  the  re- 
venue 
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^nue  cutters,  or  by  a  veflel  hired  for  that  purpofci 
and  I  am  certain  there  wlH  not  be  a  member  in  the 
next  parliament  who  will  not  readily  allow  the  king's 
letter,  which  1  fuppofe  may  be  obtained  for  defray- 
ing the  charges  of  fuch  an  undertaking*.'* 

Salmon  Fishery. — -The  rivers  of  Ireland  abound 
in  falmon,  of  which  the  river  Ban  affords  the  greateft 
quantity.  This  river  iflues  from  the  great  boch 
Ncagh,  a  frefli  water  lake  near  Belfaft,  and  after  a 
courfe  of  30  miles,  falls  into  the  North  Sea,  facing 
the  Hebride  Ifles  of  Scotland, 

The  falnton  quit  the  river  in  Auguft,  and  remairi 
in  the  fea  till  January,  when  they  return  to  the  frefli 
waters,  and  are  taken  in  their  paffage  to  the  lake 
and  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Ban.  They  arc 
taken  both  by  nets  and  weirs,  under  certain  parlia*  . 
mentary  regulations.  Thefc  fifheries  employ  80 
men,  arc  let  at  6000 1.  and  the  expence  is  fuppofed 
to  be  equal  to  the  rent.  The  quantity  taken  fome 
years  almoft  exceeds  credibility.  In  1777  there 
were  taken,  in  one  haul  of  a  netj  1452.  i^art  of 
the  falmon  are  fold  frefli,  from  id.  to  lid.  per  lb. 
The  remainder  are  faked  for  the  London,  Spanifli^ 
and  Italian  markets,  where  they  bring  from  14I.  to 
20I,  per  ton.  The  fifli  are  cured  in  puncheons  with 
common  fait,  and  afterwards  in  tierces  of  42  gallons 
each,  fix  of  which  make  a  ton. 

Table  tf  Bounties^  Premiums^  and  Draivhch,  for  the 
Encouragenunt  of  the  Irfb  Fifheries  in  Europe  and 
jimerica  \  alfo  the  Premiums  allowed  by  the  Dublm 
Society. 

Bounty  per  ton  on  all  veflels  built  on  the  *^ 

coaft  of   Donegal    for    the    herring  £.  s.   d. 
filhcry,  from  ao  to  60  torts  incluflve  £•  3     ^    ^ 

♦  In  1783,  Capt,  Ellifon  of  the  Adrian  was  ftnt  out  by  the 
Lord  Lieuteoaat,  lo  fcarch  of  the  bankP  fuppofed  to  lie  off  the 
nortb*weil  of  Ireland;.  buLafter  taking. the  moft  accuijite  foimd- 
ingt|  no  appearances  of  fuch  banks  wer^  diicovered* 

X  annual 
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Annual  tonnage  botinty  on  the  herring  £.    s.   Ji 
fifhery  to  craft  or  veflfelsi  from  ao  to 
100  tons  burden        ■*  — ^      i    o    d 

Bounty  or  drawback  per  barrel  of  ^t 
gallons,  and  fo  in  pfoportion  for  anj 
imaller  quantity  of  white  herrings  ex- 
ported —  .     -^  5    tf    d 

Ditto  for  eveiy  barrel  of  white  herringSj 
containing  32  gallonSj  caught  on  Sse 
coaft  of  It-eland,  cured  and  packed  after 
the  Dutch  method        — —  6    3     i 

Ditto  for  every  barrel  of  red  herrings 
cured  after  the  Yarmouth  itieAod        o    %    o 

Ditto  on  every  barrel  of  the  fame  contents 
wherein  mackarel  are  packed     — — >     p    t    9 

For  every  fix  fcore  of  ling  or  cod  taken 
on  the  coaft  of  Ireland    —       — i-      05a 

For  every  fix  fcore  of  hakcj  haddock,  or 
coal  fifhi  and  conger  eel,  ditto  •— -<      o    5    tf 

For  every  tierce,  containing  4!  gallons 

of  cured  wet  fi(h,  ditto  •—— ^      043! 

For  every  tierce  containing  4a  gallons  of 
cured  falmon  —        ,  o    4    J 

For  every  ton  of  oil  extraded  from  whales    3    00 

Ditto  for  oil  extraftcd  from  other  fiih 

and  manufaftyred  in  Ireland        —        309 

For  every  cwt.  of  all  fins  of  whalcsi  com- 
monly called  whalebone,  taken  on  the 
coaft  of  Ireland,  and  manufa&ured 
therein  —  —      400 

The  above  bounties  are  on  condition  that  the  fifh 
are  good,  found,  and  well  cured;  but  they  do  not 
extend  to  filh  exported  to  Great-Britain  or  the  lllc 
df  Man.    . 

Atmual  Premms  /p  Ships  i»  the  Narfemdbmd  Od 
Fifimj.  ^    s.   d. 

To  the  firft  ao  ihips  which  ftrrive^  each  40    o    o 
To  the  next  40  ditto  «~—  oo    o    o 

To  the  next  40  ditta  ^— ^  10    o    o 

^  Premiums 
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Prmimsli  VepU mphy^d in  the  jybab  Fijbery  in  thi 
Gulpb  of  Si.  Lawrence^  Coif/I  of  Labradtfr^  Ne^f 
foundlandt  or  in  atiy  of  ibe  Seas  to  the  South  of 
David's  Streights^  or  of  LaU  44  itg.  N.  killing  one 
JVhaU  at  Uajt  il^faid  Latitudes. 

For  the  greaceft  quantity  of  oil  uken  ^.  s,  d. 

by  one  (hip         —            500  o  6 

For  the  fecond  greateft  quantity     -*  400  o  o 

For  the  third  ditto        ~-               —  300  o  o 

For  the  fourth  ditto      *—               —  aoo  o  o 

For  the  fifth  ditto       — *            «-«—  100  o  0 

Jnmal  Preminms  given  h  *ho  Duhlin  Society^  exclufivf 
of  ParUamentafy  Bounties. 

A  preniiun>  of  los.  a  ton  will  be  given  upon  all 
home-made  or  imported  falt»  to  fuch  perfons  as  (hall 
confume  the  fame  in  curing  of  filh  upon  the  north- 
weft  coaft  of  this  kingdom,  from  the  30th  day  of 
June  1784,  to  the  firft  day  of  June  1785,  provided 
the  ieveral  fums  to  be  adjudged  (hall  not  exceed 
200I.  otherwi(e  the  faid  fum  to  be  rateably  di* 
▼ided  annong  the  claimants.        ■'■    '     ■        f,.  20Q 

Salted  Fifie  exported. 

A  premium  of  1  s.  a  barrel  will  be  given  upon 
every  barrel  containing  3a  gallons  of  fi(h>  aDd(fo  in 
proportion  for  a  cafit  of  a  fmaller  gage>  provided 
the  gage  of  the  ca(k  be  legibly  branded  thereon) 
taken  upon  the  north- weft  coaft  of  this  kingdomj^ 
and  well  packed  with  bay  or  other  foreign  falti 
which  fliall  be  exported  to  foreign  parts,  between 
the  firft  day  of  June  1784,  and  the  firft  day  of  June 
1785}  provided  the  elaims  which  jflball  be  allowed 
ihall  not  exceed  4000  barrels  1  and  if  they  (ho,uld, 
die  fqm  of  200 1.  to  be  rateably  divided  among  the 
cUiouuitt:  and  pravidcd  alfo^  that  no  fuch  premium 

St  2  be 
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be  paid  until  fatisfaftory  proof  ihall  be  laid  before 
the  Society,  that  the  fi(h  fo  exported  have  been  slC^ 
cually  fold  in  foreign  parts.  «  £.  aoo 

Taking  Herrings  hy  Seining. 

•  The  fum  of  150 1.  will  be  appropriated  to  b« 
*  given  in  premiums  of  is.  per  1000  on  all  herring^ 
taken  by  the  crews  of  vcflels  by  fcining  on  the  north* 
weft  coaft  of  this  kingdom,  between  the  firft  day  of 
June  1784,  and  the  firft  day  of  June  1785  j  faid  prd- 
jpium  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  owners  and 
the  captain  and  company  of  fuch  veiTels :  (hould 
there  be  claims  for  more  than  3,000,000  of  herrings, 
then  thofe  fhould  be  preferred  who  have  contributed 
moft  to  the  loading  of  their  veflfelsj  by  catching  the 
greateft  quantity  of  fifhy  are  earlieft,  and  have  moft 
merit. •  £.  150 

Defircying  Seals. 

The  fum  of  50I.  will  be  appropriated  to  be  given 
in  premiums  for  all  feals  taken  by  nets,  killed  by 
harpoons,  or  (hot  on  the  north -weft  coaft  of  this 
kingdom,  from  Aug.  i,  1784,  to  June  1,  1785,  at 
the  race  of  2  s.  for  each  feal  fo  taken  or  killed }  and 
if  more  than  500  are  claimed,  the  faid  fum  of  50 1. 
18  to  be  rateably  divided  between  the  claimants: 
Provided  that  every  perfon,  to  whom  any  fuch  pre- 
mium ihall  be  fo  adjudged,  ihall  be  obliged  to  give 
Co  the  captain  and  crew  of  every  vcffel,  his  pro- 
perty, half  the  amount  of  the  premium  upon  fuch 
number  of  feals  as  Ihall  be  fo  taken  or  killed  by  the 
faid  captain  and  crew.         ■  ■■  £.  50 

While  this  part  of  the  work  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer,  I  received  a  paper  from  Mr.  Snow  of 
Lancafliire,  in  which  is  the  following  teftimony  -of 
his  ingenious  invention  for  drying  white  fUh  during 

the 
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Che  winter  feafon,  when  the  want  of  heat  and  iu« 
pbftrufts  that  bufineis  in  th6  natural  wa^. 

JUport  of  the  Committee  of  the  Irijb  Houfe  ofCmmwu 

jMr.  Speaker, 

The  committee  appointed  to  take  into  confident* 
tion  the  petition  of  Charles  Snow,  having  met  ac« 
cording  to  order,  ai)d  examined  fomc  of  their  mem- 
bers relative  to  the  fubjedl;  matter  of  the  faid  peti- 
tion, are  fatisfied  that  he  had  invented  a  method  of 
curing  and  drying  fifh  (which  will  efFeftually  operate 
tp  that  great  purpofe)  by  artificial  heat  and  the  in* 
trodudbion  of  pure  air.— That  this  method  of  curing 
and  drying  fifh  is  extremely  cheap  and  prafticable~« 
That  the  petitioner  expended  a  large  fum  of  money 
in  the  county  of  Donegal,  in  railing  a  kiln,  ftore« 
houfes,  &c.  fpr  carrying  into  execution  the  curing 
of  fifli  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of  this  kingdom, 
lyhere  fUh  of  all  kinds  can  ()e  had  in  the  greateft 
abundance :  therefore  came  to  the  following  refolu* 
tions  : 

Refolved,  That.it  is  the  opinion  of  this  commit- 
tee, that  the  petitioner  has  fully  proved  the  allega- 
tions of  his  petit  ion,  > 

Refolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  commit- 
tee, that  the  petitioner  deferves  the  aid  of  parliament;. 
^Signed)        ROBERT  GAMBLE, 
Chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  fifheries, 

A  committee  of  the  IriHt  houfe  of  cpmmons  having  been  ap* 
pointed  to  enquire  into. the  flate  of  the  fifheries  of  that  kingdom,  a 
Dill  was  prefeoted  to  the  houfe  in  March  1785,  from  which  I  am 
enabled  to  give  the  following  at^nif^y  though  the  bill  hath  not  yet 
been  pafled  into  a  law,  viz. 

Be  it  enaded,  that  after  the  firft  day  of  next,  the 

faid  feveral  recited  adts,  and  all  matters  and  things  therein  con- 
tained, be,  and  they  are  hereby  repealed,  and  rendered  null  and 
void,  to  all  intents  and  purjwfes  whatfocver. 

And  in  order  to  encourage  the  trade  and  navigation  of  this  king- 
^  dom^  and  to  provide  a  uurfcry  of  fcamen  for  the  navy  of  the  era- 

X  3  pire ; 
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pice:  Be  it  wdmS^  by  the  audidrity  afoic^d^  tiiKt  a  botmty  «f 
tvreaty  KhiUinga  per  ton  {hall  be  paid  annually  out  of  hit  miQefiy's 
revenues,  under  (he  nian^gement  6f  the  commiiOonen  of  the 
revenue,  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  fuch  veflel  or  veffels,  reficfing 
in  chit  kingdom,  or  their  agents,  as  now  aie^  or  ihali  hemftAr 
'  be  built  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  and  manned  and  navigated  aa 
bj^the  laws  now  in  force  is  dife£bed,  and  herein-after  moce  pard- 
cularly  defcribed,  for  fiflung  on  the  coafts  of  this  lungdom.    And 
that  no  fuch  buft  or  veflbllliali  be  entitled  to  thebott^  of  twenty 
Jhttlii^  per  ton,  by  virtue  of  this  a^  unlefs  find  buu  or  vtfiel 
ihall  be  oedced  or  pardy  decked  and  built  m  Great  Britain  or 
beland,  and  not  under  the  burden  of  ao  tons,  Aor  upwards  of 
100  tons  burden,  and  that  (he  fliall  have  been  regtfiered  widi  the 
coUoOor  or  chief  officer  of  the  pMt  to  whidi  flic  beloqgs,  at  laaft 
months  before  her  entcrag  upon  Uie  bountTf  wluEfa  re* 
giftry  fliaU  be  returned  to  the  commiffiooert  of  ma  majeihr*a 
revenue  everyyear,  on  or  before  the  fitft  day  of.  June,  and  urft 
day  of  November,  and  ihall  nroceed  on  the  find  fiflieriea  from 
iboie  port  in  Ireland ;  and  before  fuch  bufs  or  veflel  proceed  en 
fuch  voyage,  or  beendded  to  die  benefit  of  due  a6^  (he  tbm 
be  vifited  py  fuch  officer  or  offioere  of  the  revenue.. bdongme  to 
iudiport,  who  fliall  be  aj^winted  by  tfie  ccmmlffioners  of  hia 
ina}eity*s  revenue,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them,  td  eiamine  into 
iudi  buft  or  veflel,  and  who  Audi  take  an  acoount  of  the  tonnage 
thereof  by  admeafurement,  and  Audi  certify  upon  oath  before  tte 
colledor  of  the  diftrid,  or  a  juftioe  of  the  peace  for  die  county^ 
fuch  his  or  their  vifitation,  ezaminadon  and  adnqeafurement,  to 
the  dommiffioners  of  hia  nvagefiy's  revenue,  in  the  following  wci^ls, 
viz.  •.  .  . 

'^  I  being  appointed  by  t3t»  commiffioners  of 

^*  his  majeftyS  revenue,  do  herefy  certify  and  iwear  that  I  have 
**  vifited,  examined  an4  meafured  tbe  above  veftl  called  the 
«•  ,  of .  ,  nudler.    That 

«« the  faid  veflel  is  by  admeafurement,  tons  burden ;  and  that 
^*  laid  veflel  is,  according  to  my  judgment  and  belief,  a  found, 
«*  welKbuilt,  well*founa  and  proper  veflel  to  be  employed  b  the 
«*  fiflieries  on  the  coaft  of  this  kingdom^  Wilneft  my  hand  thil 
**  day  of 

<«  Sworn  before  me.*' 
And  upon  its  further  appearing,  by  the  oath  of  one  or  more 
owner  or  owners,  or  their  agent,  and  of  the  mafter  or  chief  officer 
of  foch  bufs  or  veflel,  written  at  the  foot  of  the  laid  certificate, 
and  made  before  the  ooUeAor  or  comptroller  of  fuch  ix>rt,  who 
are  hereby  refpe&ively  empowered  and  required  to  admii^fter  the 
ftme,  that  it  is  really  and  truly  his  or  their  nim  purpofe,  and  deteri* 
mnied  refolutibn,  tluit  fuch  bufs  or  veflel  fliall  proceed,  weUmanned, 
fumiflied  and  accoutred  (if  entered  for  the  winter  fifliery,  with  4 
barrels,  or  flaves  and  hoops  to  make  4  barrels,  for  every  ton  bur- 
den which  flie  ihall  meafure),  to  fifli  upon  Ibme  one  or  more  of 
thecoafls  of  this  kingdom*  or  within  3  a  leagues  of  the  iame,  and 

th;ix 
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that  Ibejr,  or  eMier  pf  them,  will  not  permit  or  fufer  fiiid  vefiel  to 
^'employed  in  any  other  manner  whatever  dii^g  die  fiflbing 
';^eaibn  of  the  year  z  7 

Then  follows  a  clanfe  refpe^ng  fait,  and  the  duty  thereon. 

And  that  laid  veflei  hsti  on  board  one  compleat  fint  of  ilaili 
fnade  .of  Inih  fin -doth,  toother  with  a  copy  of  this  a&;  and 
that  a  journal  (hall  be  ke|>t  ot  all  their  prooeecongs,  and  an  account 
of  the  quantities  of  fifli  wxiich  Ihall  be  taken  on  each  vcwage* 

Then  follows  the  oath  of  the  fiiryeyor'  or  infpe^or  otitid  buflet 
m  their  arrival  at  the  fi(bing  grounds^  and  the  vouchers  to  be 
produced  previous  to  their  receiving  the  bounty ;  pafticularly  that 
Ittch  buls  was  employed  in  the  &id  iiflierv  durin|[  three  xxionths, 
between  the  firft  dav  of  Msyr  and  the  firlt  day  ot  Aiiguft  on  the 
fummer  fifliery,  or  between  the  fi*  ft  day  of  November  and  the  firft 
fhy  of  Februaiy  on  the  winter  iiihery,  except  in  cafes'of  diftrefii 
pf  weather^  or  having  compleated  her  cargo,  of  wbkh  the  entry 
of  the  fifli  at  the  pprt  where  Ihe  ihall  arrive,  fhatl  be  fiifiicient 
evidence;  then  all  (i;qh  requifites  bem^  fiilly  perfomied|  fiudl 
entitle  the  owner  or  owners  to  the  laid  boimty. 

And  whmas  the  fiiheries  on  the  coaft  o^the  county  pf  Donegal 
9tt  carried  on  only  in  the  late  feafon  of  Novemb^,  December, 
and  January,  by  boats,  when  the  fifh  refort  to  tlH5*>feyeral  bays, 
inlets  and  creeks :  And  whereas  there  is  great  reafon  to  fuppofe 
that  the  (hoab  of  herrings  frequent  the  coads  much  earlier,  but 
from  the  want  of  veiTels  of  a  certain  fize  to  protect  the  boats  in 
caic  of  tempeftuous  weather,  the  fifhermen  are  afraid  to  venture 
from  under  the  fhelter  of  the  head^nds :  And  whereas  the  encou* 
^ging  of  IhiprbuildinK  on  that  part  of  the  coaft  4mmediately  con- 
tiguous to  ^  feat  of  the  fiCt^ry,  would  tend  greatly  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  fame. 

fie  it  ena£ted,  that  a  bounty  of  tl,  per  toA  (h^^H  be  paid  out  of 
his  majefty's  revenues,  to  fucti  perion  or  perfons,  or  their  agents, 
as  ihall  hereafter  build  within  the  diftridt  of  an)^  port  in  the  county 
of  Donegal,  aqy  bufs  or  decked  veiTel  fit  for  fiihing  in  deep 
water,  not  under  the  burden  of  zp  tonis,  nor  upwards  of  60  tons 
burden,  provided  that  fuch  buis  or  veiTel  ihalt  be  launched  pre- 
vious to  the  31II  day  of  December  1788;  and  provided  always 
that  fuch  bufs  or.  veiTel,  which  iliall  be  built  upon  fuch  bounty 
fiforeiaid,  iLili  not  be  entitled  to  receive  any  other  bounty  granted 
by  this  a^,  or  for  three  years  next  following  the  time  at  which 
fuch  veiiel  or  bu&  ihall  be  launched.  And  provided  alfo  that  the 
perfon  or  perfons  claiming  fuch  boui^ty  iliall  became  bound,  with 
two  fuificicnt  fureties,  that  the  faid  veifel  for  which  he  ihall  receive 
fuch  bounty  ihall  be  employed  in  the  fiiheries  on  the  coaft  of  this 
kingdom  during  three  months  in  each  of  the  three  vears  next 
following  the  time  at  which  fuch  bufs  or  veiiel  ihall  be  launched. 

No  bounty  iliall  be  paid  for  or  in  refpedt  of  any  veiTel,  the 
whole  of  which  veflei  ihall  not  be  made  aj^ipear  to  the  fatisfaiflion 
of  the  commiffioners,  to  have  been  for  hx  months  before  failing 
on  her  fiihing  voyage,  really  and  Una  fide  the  property  of  one  or 
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more  owner  or  ownen,  having  their  known  and  fettled  plac^  of 
it£dence  for  them  apd  their  t^ixulies  ir\  ;hift  kingdom,  fix  mootligy 
hi  leail,  before  luch  time  of  the  lailing  of  laid  veflel. . 

And  whereas  great  ^uds  have  been  committed  by  the  owners 
rf  veiieU  which  are  not  entitled  to  xhe  bounty,  in  making  frau* 
dulent  bills  of  iale,  and  in  carrying  on  a  contraband  trade  of  iait 
and  other  commodities,  under  pretence  t>f  carrying  on  the  filheiy ; 
to  prevent  fuch  practices,  lundry  claufes  are  enacted  beddes  ^ 
oaui  of  the  mailer  of  every  bufs,  in  the  pretence  of  infpedX)n  or 
furveyors. 

And  be  it  ena£Ved,  that  it  (hall  and  may  ^  lawful  tor  the  in« 
habitants  of  this  kingdom,  at  all  times  and  iealons  of  the  year 
when  they  fliall  think  proper,  freely  to  fi{h  for,  take  and  buy  from 
£fhermen,  and  cure  any  herrings,  piackrel,  cod  and  ling,  or  other 
forts  of  white  iifli,  in  all  and  every  part  of  the  feas, .  channels, 
creeks  and  bays  wherefoever  fuch  fiih  are  to  be  found,  or  can  or 
may  be  taken  on  the  coafis  of  this  kingdom,  fave  only  in  fuch 
places  as  are  relerved  by  the  infpe^tors  tpr  the  prefervation  of  the 
fry,  and  for  the  better  order  and  regulation  of  tlie  filhery :  an^ 
that  no  other  perfon  or  perfons  {hall*  under  any  pretence  what- 
foevcr,  prefume  to  obftri^  or  hinder  any  perfon  or  perfons  from 
fifliing  in  .thc<  places  aforeiaid ;  nor  (hall  any  perfon  prefume  to 
demand  or.  reqeivc  any  dues,  I'ums  of  money,  or  other  conlidcr- 
ation  whatloever,  for  the  ufe  of  any  poru,  hai  hours,  (hores  or 
forelands,  on  the  coafls  of  this  kingdom,  except  for  the  paypaent 
of  luch  harbour  or  pier  duties,  as  are,  and  by  law  ought  to  bp 
dcHianded  for  fhips,  veflels  and  boats,  in  piers  and  harbours  whidi 
are  built  and  aniHcially  made ;  and  that  every  perfon  or  perlbtis 
fo.oficnding,  fliall,  for  every  fuch  offence,  forfeit  the  fum  of  iol. 
to  be  recovcied  and  levied  as  other  forfeitures  arc  levied  ^y  -this 
ael. 

And  be  it  further  enabled,  that  for  an  encouragement  to  all 
pprlons  wharfocver,  as  well  bodies  politic  and  corporate  as  others, 
who  ihnll  engage  in  the  iaid  HHierics,  tliere  fliall  be  paid  out  of 
his  rcajclly's  revenue,  under  the  management  of  the  commiffioncrs 
of  the  revenue,  a  bounty  of  two  fl\iJ lings  for  every  barrel  con* 
tainin^  32  gallons,  and  lb  in  proportion  tor  any  fmall^r  quantity, 
wherein  good,  found  and  well  cured  ^yhite  herrings  ihall  be 
packed,  u|^on  the  exportation  thereof  to  any  parts  beyond  the  fcas, 
except  to  Great  Britain  and  the  lllc  of  Map  ;  and  a  bounty  of  two 
fliillings  for  every  barrel  of  herrings  cured  after  .the  manner  ^of 
Yarmouth,  and  commonly  called  red  herrings,  upon  the  exporta- 
tion thereof;  and  a  liurther  bounty  of  as.  id.  for  every  barrel 
of  whhe  herrings  containing  32  gallons,  and  io  in  proportion  for 
^  leflcr  quantity,  upon  .proof  of  the  c^tpprter  \ipon  oa  h  that  fuch 
herrings  ^\ere,  to  the  bcft  of  his  l>clief  and  knowledge,  caught 
upon  the  coafts  of  this  kingdom,  within  the  di fiance  of  .  leagues^ 
and  cured  with  at  leaft«  a  moiety  of  Spanilli  and  Portugal  fair,  or 
fait  refined  by  three  days  boiling  in  barrels,  troughs,  vats  or  other 
vt-fltlsj  lo  as  to  orclei (9  tlie  pickle ;  that  they  werg  not  cme^l  in 
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t>iil1c,  and  that  they  were  gutted  and  falted  before  the  night  of 
fht  day  on  which  they  were  taken,  and  repacked  not  within  ten 
/days  before  exportation,  in  oak  barrels ;  and  a  bounty  of  2S«  6d* 
on  every  barrel  of  the  lame  contents,  wherein  good,  found  and 
well-cured  mackrel  ihall  be  packed  upon  exportation;  a  bounty 
of  $8.  tor  evecy  fix  fcore  of  ling  or  cod  taken  on  the  coafb  of 
this  kingdom,  upon  the  exportatbn  thereof ;  a  bounty  of  38* 
for  every  (ix  fcore  of  hake,  haddock,  glaifing,  otherwife  coaliUh, 
^d  conger-eel,  taken  on  the.coafbs  of  this  kingdom,  upon  the  ex- 
portation thereof ;  a  bounty  of  49*  3d*  |  for  eveiy  tierce,  contain- 
ing 41  galbns,  and  fo  in  proportion  for  a  leiTer  quantity,  whereia 
fuchfilh,  well  cured,  (hall  be  packed,  upon  exportation  thereof; 
^  bouncy,  of  ^L  per  ton  tor  oil  extradted  from  whales,  and  3I.  per 
ton  for  the  oil  extracted  from  other  fifh  taken  on  the  coafts  of  this 
kingdom,  and  manuiiadtured  therein ;  a  bounty  of  4I.  for  every 
*^cwi.  of  all  fins  of  whales,  commonly  called  whalebone,  taken  oa 
itie- coafb  of  this  kingdom,  and  manufadlured  therein. 

And  whereas  it  would  greatly  facihtate  the  trade  to  the  Weft 
Indies,  and  be  a  mutual  advantage  to  the  Britilhand  Irifh  fifherjesy 
if  a  reciprocal  liberty  was  granted  to  flore  fuch  herrings  as  are 
V}eftined  for  re-exportation :  Be  it  enadted,  that  fo  foon  as  per* 
iVnilHon  fhair  be  granted  by  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  entry 
of  Britidi  herrings  duty  free,  to  be  flored  for  re-exportation ;  that 
all  Britiih-caught  fifli,  entered  from  Great  Britain,  fhall  be  admit- 
ted duty-free,  provided  bond  Hiall  be  given  to  the  collector,  that 
the  fame  (hall  not  l^  confumed  in  tliis.  kingdom,  in  like  manner  as 
for  other  commodities  entered  for  re-exportation. 

Ajjd,  to  prevent  all  fraudulent  entiy  of  foreign  fiih  into  the 
Weft  Indies,  under  the  colour  of  being  Britifh  or  Irifh  fifli:  Be  it 
enad^ed,  that  every  veiiel  entering  at  any  port  of  this  kingdom 
\vhich  fliall  break  btilk^  or  which  fliall  take  in  any  part  of  her 
cargo  for  the  Weft  fndies,  or  any  foreign  port,  fliall  be  obliged  to 
pr(xluce  her  bill  of  lading  from  the  port  from  whence  fhe  comes ; 
and  if  there  fhall  appear  to  be  any  foreign  fifh  on  board,  fhe  fliali 
be  obliged  to  land  the  fame.-  • 

1  hen  follows  iundry  claufes  refpedling  the  curing,  forting,  and 
re-packing  of  herrings,  the  brand  marks  and  other  particulars, 
with  fines  and  penalties. 

And»  fays  the  bill,  to  the  end  that  the  v^fTels  employed  in  the 
fiflienes  of  this  kingdom  may  be  the  more  readily  known,  and  the 
mafte/s  and  crews  of  fuch  veflels  more  eafily  brought  to  punifh- 
men  for  any  ofiences  committed  by  them,  or  any  of  them, 
againft  this  adt,  or  the  other  ads  made  for  the  encouragement  of 
faid  liflieries :  Be  it  further  enadted,  that  before  any  pdion  fhall 
lie  permitted  to  enter  a  vefTel  in  any  cuftom-houfe  for  faid  fifheries, 
the  owner  of  fuch  veifel,  or  his  agent,  fhall  caufe  the  name  of 
f^.id  veflel  to  be  cut  or  branded  in  charadters  at  leaft  five  inches 
long,  and  one  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  on  the  tranfum  of^faid  vef- 
fel,  and  the  fame,  as  well  as  the  port  to  which  flie  belong<«,  to  be 
painted  in  large  characters  with  white  lead  jand  oil  on  the  quar- 
ters. 
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lers  of  iaid  ▼dfel,  as  alfo  qjr  a{l  boat$  tmd  buofs  bdongmg  to  the 
bmc ;  and  the  colie£tor  (hall  caufe  a  number  to  be  added  to  fuch 
name,  which  number  ihali  be  inferted  in  the  entry^  and  painted  ia 
Vke  macyoer  on  bid  vefiel,  and  on  the  boats  and  buoys  belonging 
to  her ;  which  names  and  number  ihall  not  be  obliterated,  but 
kept  fair  and  legible  during  the  time  bid  veflel  ihaU  lemain  oa 

And  whereas  agfeat  number  of  fiaoall  boats  proceed  every  jeir 
to  thp  fifheries  on  the  coafts  of  thi«  kingdom,  and  from  the  ine* 
gulv  manner  with  which  they  flioot  their  nets,  the  fifliery  ia 
greatly  injured^  and  the  nets  of  other  fiiherroen  are  much  damaT 
foAf  and  the  offenders  cannot  be  diicorered  fo  as  to  be  brought  to 
juftke :  Be  it  further  enafted,  that  no  boat  (ball  proceed  to  &id 
Iklfaeriev  unlels  the  name  of  the  fkipper  is  cut  or  painted  in  large 
dwraAeFs^  with  wlute  lead  and  cnl,  on  the  fbeni  of  fiud  boat^ 
■ad  the  initial  letters  on  the  oars  an4  buoys  belonging  to  her ;' 
wUdi  boat,  with  the  name  of  the  ikipper,  diall  be  legiftieied  witl| 
the  in&e&or  of  tbe  <fi(hid  wherein  £uq  fkipper  fhall  refide* 

Ana  whereas  tte  quantity  of  fifh  is  dimmiflied  by  methods  of 
fiOung  which  deftroy  the  {pawn  and  fry  of  fifh :  Be  it  enadled, 
that  no  drag<oet  or  other  fea  net,  which  hath  a  mefh  of  kfi  thaii 
three  inches  and  a  half  from  knot  to  knot,  fhall  be  made  ufe  of 
in  catching  any  kind  t>f  fifh  except  herrings,  pilchards,  fprats, 
jhrimps,  and  prawns,  and  finall  fhelUfifh  for  bait,  upon  any  parta 
ef  the  coafts  of  tlus  kinffc(om,  or  within  any  of  the  ba^  bar- 
bonrs,  riven  or  creeki  tnereof ;  nor  fhall  any  falfe  or  doid>le' 
l)ottoa8  cod  or  pouch,  or  any  other  net,  thouj^  'of  legal  fize,  b^ 
nbced  upon  or  b^hin4  ^  other,  in  ordef  to  take  and  dcftrof 
Snail  fifh. 

And  whereat  thi  fhoals  of  herrings  fLte  finequently  frightened 
ttocn  the  entrance  of  the  bays  and  creeks  bv  vefTels  mooring  am) 
ibooting  their  nets  in  hnproper  places,  ana  by  laying  long  linet 
for  taking  of  cod  and  ting,  acrofs  the  entrance  of  bafs  and  creeks, 
and  other  iriegularities :  Be  it  enacted,  that  po  vefTd  refbriing  to 
the  fifher^  on  the  coaft  of  the  county  of  Doncffat,  fhall  nooor  or 
fliooC  iheir  nets  in  any  place  which  fhall  be  forbidden  by  the  in-  * 
fpafton ;  nor  fhall  any  perib|i  fhoot  any  net  or  any  long  line  for 
taking^  of  cod,  lin^^  and  other  fifh,  at  any  time  nor  in  any  place, 
which  fhall  be  forbidden  by  faid  infpedor* 

And  whereas  a  great  abufe  is  committed  in  makii^  of  barrels 
for  white  herrings  of  infuffictent  timber  or  (laves,  to  ^  very 
great  prejudice  ot  the  trade  of  this  kingdom :  Be  it  enabled,  that 
no  per£xi  or  perfons  fhall  buy  or  fell-  any  barrel  or  barrels  for 
packing*  of  white  herrings  for  exportation,  or  fhall  pack  up 
white  herrings  in  any  barrel  or  barrels  for  exportation,  unleu 
the  fame  be  made  of  ftaves  not  lefs  than  three-eiehths  of  an 
foch  in  thicknefs,  and  free  from  fap,  and  each  barrel  bound  with 
fixteen  fufficient  hoops,  and  branded  on  the  head  atid  fide  widi 
the  maker's  name,  and  the  place  of  his  abode,  with  the  number 
of  gallons  which  each  barrel  contains,  in  figures«--and   every 

weigh-' 
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veigiwiiuifier,  or  infpe&or,  are  herebjr  rtquired  and  direded  to 
brand  oa  the  fide  of  fuch  barrel  or  barrels,  the  firft  letter  of  his 
Chhftiaa  name,  and  his  fumame  at  length,  with  the  name  of  the 
city,  town-corporate,  or  place  where  fuch  barrel  or  barrels  (hall 
be'examined  as  aforeiaid. 

And  be  it  further  enaded,  that  no  nets  (hall  be  ihot  or  wec 
fov  the  taking  of  herrings  kk  the  day  time^  > 

Thefe  laws  difcover  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fubjef^  of  the 
Iri(h  fiiheries,  for  the  better  regulation  of  which  they  are  framed 
with  great  judgment  and  propriety.  They  include  every  ob^ed 
or  circumftance  for  which  the  adventurers  may  be  ^eocouraged^ 
and  the  fifheries  extended  in  all  their  branches* 

The  dauies  refpeding  brand  marks,  forting  the  fifh,  and  the 
penalties  for  every  trdpaft,  negledt  or  fraud,  feem  evidently 
copied  from  the  Dutch  placarts,  though  left  perplexki|;  than  the 
ctri^als,  which  are  far  too  numerous  for  firitiih  or  Infh  fubjedt 
to  reduce  to  pradice. 

The  geographical  limks  of  the  fiheries  inetude  the  whole  coaib 
#f  Ireland^  the  file  of  Mao,  ^  weft-coaft  of  finglaod  and  Wales; 
with  the  Solway  Firth,  the  Finh  of  Clyde,  aad  the  Weft  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  as  fir  north  as  the  lile  of  Mull.  Deiirous  to 
iitij^roVe  their  own  country,  to  difTufe  induflrv  and  wealth  upon 
*dieir  own  fhofes,  they  have  thus  reftrifWd  the  oufTes  from  wander* 
iOg  too  far  northward  after  a  precarious  fifbery,  while  their  owss 
ore  more  certain,  and  their  people  prepared  in  boats  and  aeti 
y.  oper  for  the  btifineis. 

The  periodical  limitations  of  their  fifheries  are  now  extended 
ttam  the  firfi  of  May  to  the  firft  of  February.  As  it  hath  beca 
gmeially  underfbod  that  the  herrings  were  unmarketable  afiter 
toe  11th  of  January,  thb  matter  merits  inquto,  m  order  that  the 
fifheries  of  Ixith  kingdoms  may  be  put  on  tiie  &me  footing.  If  it 
Hudl  appear  to«the  Britifh  parliament,  that  there  was  no  juH  caufe 
Jbr  dofing  the  fifhtng  on  the  12th  of  January,  it  may  in  that  calb 
})e  ft>und  expedient  to  allow  an  unlimited  fi^^ery  throu^  the 
whole  year  upon  the  bounty,  to  be  dillinguifhed  by  the  names  of 
the  four  fealons,  as  the  lummer,  autumn,  winter  and  fpriog 
fifheries,  add  regulated  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  fifb  and 
^flieiy  in  each  refpe^tive  period* 
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Scottifh  White  Fiflieries. 


WHITE  fifh^  as  codj  ling,  hake^  tuflCj  coal  fiih^ 
haddocksj  whitings-,  and flatfifh,  as  turbpc^ 
fkate,  foals,  and  flounders,  abound  fo  untverfall]^ 
around  the  Scottifh  (hores^  that  the  whole  northern 
feas,  from  the  Dogger  Bank  in  Ut«  54,  to  the  nor* 
thern  extremity  of  Icel^ncjj  lat.  67^  and  from  th^ 
fCOzA  of  Norway  eaftward9  to  unknown  latitudes  on 
the  weft,  may  be  confidered  as  one  great  filhery>  in 
which  Scotland,  as  lying  in  the  centre,  hath  4  mani- 
feft  advantage  over  all  other  nations.  Bountiful 
Nature  hath  placed  that  country  in  or  upon  the  beft 
fifliing  grounds,  as  appears  from  the  annual  reforc 
of  vcffcls  froirt  the  northern  ftatcs  of  Europe  and 
America,  to  that  portion  of  tlie  octan  V^^S  between 
the  Hebride  Iflands  and  Iceland,  an  inexhauftible 
fourceof  all  the  varieties  of  white  fiih;  while  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland  produce  only  the  cod  fifh. 
If  report  be  true,  the  European  fifh  are  alfofuperior 
in  quality  j  certain  it  is^  that  when  properly  cured, 
they  are  excellent  in'tafte  and  flavour. 

Nature,  or  rather  the  indulgent  Author  of  nature, 
hath  alfo  furnilhed  Scotland  with  the  means  of 
making  fait,  in  the  great  quantity  of  coal  found  on 
the  fhores  of  its  navigable  firths;  but  all  thcfe  blef- 
fings,  fo  far  as  they  regard  the  filherics,  have  of  late 
years  been  loft,  through  the  fyftem  which  facrifices 
fifheries  and   manufa^ures  to  revenue  ^ '  infomuch 

that^ 
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that)  in  order  to  re-eftablifh  a  ^eat  ^nd  permanent 
fifhery  in  thefe  capacious  feas,  it  will  be  expedient 
€0  repeal  the  fait  laws,  and  to  grant  fuch  aids^  as  the 
experience  of  merchants^  and  pradical  iifhersj  have 
humbly  reprefeiited  to  be  unavoidably  neceflary. 

The  arguments  already  advanced  relative  to  the 
herring,  are  equally  applicable  to  the  white  fiih-^ 
cries. 

They  lead  to  the  fame  point ;  they  anfwer  the 
feme  national  purpofes  in  all  poffible  cafes^  and  the 
adventurers  are  equally  difpofed  to  employ  their 
capitals  promifcuoufly  on  both.  In  reality^  it  is 
one  great  fifhery  under  two  denominations.  The 
fame  men^  and  in  many  cafes  the  fame  velTels^  may 
be  employed  in  both. 

Any  lofs  fuftained  by  an  occafional  failure  of  the 
one,  may  be  fupplied  by  the  fuccefs  of  the  others 
and  thus  the  adventurers,  by  unremitting  perfcve-  r 
ranee,  will  find  their  capitals  increafed,  and  their 
families  decently  fupported,  while  upon  the  clofc  of 
life,  they  will  enjoy  the  pleafing  refleftion,  that 
they  have  drawn  from  indigence  and  idlenefs,  thou-* 
fands  of  perfons  whom  they  have  timined  up  for  the 
fervice  of  their  country. 

It  is  propofed  to  fubdivide  tKe  white  filhery  into 

1 .  The  eaftem  coaft:  filhery,  from  Berwick  to  the 
Pcntlahd  Firth. 

2.  The  Shetland,  or  north-eafl:  fi'ftiery. 

3.  The  Hcbride,  or  north- weft  filhery^ 

Of  the  Eaftern  Fifhery. 
Though  the  white  fifh  are  the  infeparable  com* 
panions  of  the  fhoals  df  herrings  in  all  their  migra- 
tions, yet  the  moft  certain  fifheries  are  upon  the 
banks  which  lie  at  greater  or  lefler  diftances  from 
the  fliores. 

The  moft  confiderable  of  thefe  banks,  called,  by 
way  of  pre-eminence,  the  Long  Fortys,  ftretchea 

in 
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in  a^parallei  iihis  vAdk  thb  eaft  coaft^  ftonl  the  cMiiCf 
of  Durham  to  Kinnairds  hc^»  it  the  entrance  of  the 
Murray  firth  s  thus  affording  an  unincemipted  line 
of  fiiheries  almoft  from  <»ne  extreme  of  the  kin^oal 
ko  die  other,  and  in  fome  parts  at  a  tery  ineon&era^ 
ble  diftance  from  the  more.  The  coaft  itfelf  is  alio 
trell  qualified  for  the  eftablilhment  of  a  regular  fifln 
ery,  in  the  numerous  towns  and  creeks,  of  which 
there  ztt  nearly  lao  between  Berwick  2»d  the 
Peiitland  firth,  inhabited  more  or  leis  by  peribni 
who  haire  been  trained  from  their  infancy  in  that  line 
of  life;  who  wbukL  co-operate  in  erery  mei^ure  cf 
goyemment  for  the  extenfion  of  that  branch,  ud 
whofe  united  exertions  mjeht  not  only  iRipply  the 
inlaqd  deniand,  but  alfo  zSord  a  eonfidendUe  article 
for  export.  From  this  review  of  the  eaftem  fifiieries, 
it  might  be  expeded  that  Edinbuig|i,  which  li^  on 
^  that  fide  of  the  kingdom,  might  be  fupplied  with 
CTcry  variety  of  fifli.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
cafe  i  fmall  haddocks,  fmall  cod,  and  turbot,  ^ 
are  the  fiih  which  molt  al)ound  in  Edinburgh  i  whit« 
ings  are  to  be  had,  but  of  a  diminutive  fiae;  and, 
^ange  as  it  may  feem,  that  capital  hath  been  partly 
fupplied  in  white  fifh,  by  a  land  carriage  of  76 
miles,  from  the  town  of  Air,  fituated  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  kingdom. 

From  the  Forth  northward,  the  coi^  projefts  gra^ 
dually  towards  the  eaft,  till  it  terminates  in  a  cape 
or  promontonr  at  Peterhead,  in  Aberdeenftiire, 
where  fome  refemblance  of  a  regular  fifiiery  is  carried 
on,  which  might  be  extended  to  a  confiderable 
length.  The  filh  caught  at  Peterhead  and  its  neigh* 
bourhood  are  chiefly  fmall  cod,  which  are  fold  in 
London  at^tjo  to  4f  {hillings  per  barrel. 

Tarbet-Nefs  in  Rofsfiiire,  and  the  eaft  coaft  of 
Caithnefs,  are  alfo  good  filhing  grounds. 

*  Tnfbott  OB  which  ieveral  peribns  may  dine,  ai^  ibid  from  a 
tp  7  (hillings ;  oj&txt  from  8  to  la  pence  per  hondred. 

Of 
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Of  }b€  Shetland  Fifiery. 

Thcfc  fiifaerics  arc,  however^  trivial  when  com- 
pared with  thofeof  the  north  jfeas,  particularly  on 
the  batiks  which  environ  'the  Shetland  iflands  on 
the  eaft,  north,  and  wefts  at  unequal  difUnces  fioai 
iarid. 

The  fi(b  on  thefe  banks  are  large  and  numeroust 
6f  which  the  natives  take^  cure>  and  expbrt^  firoiii  > 
500  to  1000  tons  annually;    Ling  is  the  moft  gene* 
ral  fifh  $^  tu(k  next  %  cod>  few  and  precarious. 

As  thefe  feas  arc  boundlefsj  the  fiih  inexhauftible» 
and  the  demands  unlimited,  a  fiihery  might  be  eft»- 
bliChecf  to  the  extent  of  foiile  thoufand  tons  annually^ 
not  folely  by  the  natives^  who  are  in  a  ftate  of  iervi- 
uide,  and  in  the  utmdt  indigence,  but  by  adventu-* 
rers  from  the  whole  eaftern  coaft  of  Scotland^  and  the 
Orkneys. 

The  fiiheries  round  Shetland  are  carried  on  by  two 
different  methods,  viz.  by  boats  accompanied  with 
decked  yeflels  s  and,  fecondly,  by  boats  only. 

The  fifheriei  of  the  firit  clafs  go  out  of  fight  of 
land,  where,  in  90^  100,  and  lao  fathom  Water» 
^  they  get  the  largeu  fifh.  When  arrived  on  the  fiih^ 
iitff  grounds  they  fet  their  long  lines^  each  line  of  56 
famomi  having  15  hooks;  and  theH:  lines  are  joined 
to  one  another  till  the  number  of  hooks  amount  from 
600  to  1200.  The  bufinefs  of  the  floop  is  to  keep 
fight  of  the  buoys  of  the  lines,  and  receive  the  fiih 
from  the  boats,  And  to  fave  the  lives  of  the  poor 
filhermen  in  bad  or  dangerous  weathen  This  fifbery 
is  carried  on  five  days  in  the  week,  viz.  between 
Monday  and  Saturday.  On  their  return  they  de- 
liver the  fiih  to  their  refpedtive  lairds  at  the  rate  of 
3s.  6d«  per  cwt.  for  all  green  fifli.  It  is  one  of  the 
conditions  of  their  leafes,  that  they  fliall  fell  no  fifii 
€0  any  perfons  butT  thofe  of  whom  they  hold  the 
lands^  who  fix  the  price  of  the  fiih^  and  alfo  furnUh 

%  them 
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them  with  ftores>  filhing  tackle^  &c.  at  their  own 
prices. 

The  fccond  method  of  carrying  on  this  filherf 
il  h^  boats  fingly;  of  2  tons  burden,  and  6  men 
each. 

•  In  fdmmer  they  fifti  at  the  diftance  of  7  to  1^ 
leagues  {torn  land  ;  and  in  winter  at  the  diftance  of 
3  leagues.  The  depth  of  water  to  die  nearcft  banks 
is  about  I40  fathom,  and  clear  ground.' 

The  fummef  filhery  is  carried  on  from  the  ift  of 
June  to  the  ift  of  Airguft;  The  boats  go  oiit  three 
times  in  the  week,  and  continue  24  hours  each  timel 
The  large  boats  carry  from  100  to  120  lines ;  each 
line  from  54  to  60  fathom  in  length,  and  hungwitK 
15  hooks  at  20  feet  afunder  from  one  another.  The 
fmall  boats  take  in  their  lines  only  once  during  the 
trip.  They  ufc  hand  lines  in  winter,  when  long 
lines  cannot  be  managed.  They  bait  with  a  fmall 
fifli  called  pollocks  when  at  fea.  If  thefe  cannot  be 
procured,  they  ufe  cod,  turbot,  haddocks,  or  any 
other-  fi(h.  This  is  a  dangerous,  or  more  properly 
a  delperate  fifliery  j  but  the  poverty  of  the  people 
prevents  them  from  employing  larger  veffels.  They 
have  frequently  a  ftroftg  head-wind  upon  their  return; 
which  fometimes  keeps  them  16  hours  in  the  voyage 
from  the  fifliirig  ground;  when  they  are  obliged  to 
throw  many  of  their  fifh  overboard,  beGdes  the  da- 
mage to  the  remainder.  Many  lives  arc  aifo  loft 
in  this  boat  fifliery^ 


Oflbe  Hebride  or  North  JVefi  Tijberj. 

Taking  our  direftion  weftward,  we  come  to  the 
the  third  divifion  of  the  white  fifliery  j  to  ftores  of 
wealth  yet  in  refcrve  for  the  whole  weftem  coaft  of 
Scotland,  from  the  head  of  the  Solway  firth  to  the 
coaft  of  Iceland,  lying  at  the  diftance  of  400  miles 
N.  W.  from  the  Long  Ifland  in  the  Hebrides. 

•  •  Wc 
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.  We  fliall,  for  the  fake  of  perfpicuity,  confider  this 
fifheiy  under  two  divifions,  viz.  The  great  fifliery 
in  the  main  ocean,  which  environs  the  Long  Ifland 
on  the  weft  and  north.  Secondly,  the  lefTer  filhery 
lying  immediately  among  the  Hebrides. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  banks  between  the  Long  Ifland 
and  Iceland,  and  alfo  between  that  ifland  and  St. 
Kilda  on  the  weft,  we  have  few  materials  whereon  to 
form  a  conjecture  relative  to  the  fituation,  number, 
or  dimenfions  of  thofe  banks. 

No  national  attempts  have  yet  been  made  to  ex- 
plore'the  northern  feas;  fpeculation  muft  therefore 
fupply  the  place  of  authentic  documents.  But 
though  we  neither  can  delineate  the  banks,  nor  di- 
rc£t  the  hardy  mariners  in  their  courfes,  we  can  pro- 
nounce that  thofe  latitudes  abound  in  fifh.  That 
feamen,  in  their  voyages,  amufe  themfelves  by 
taking  them  with  the  hand  lines.  That  veflels  of 
various  nations,  are  often  feen  in  that  employ,  and 
that  the  cod  and  ling,  in  thofe  feas,  are  of  a 
large  fize. 

Several  captains  of  ftiips  having  reported  that  they 
found  great  quantities  of  cod  and  ling  in  certain 
direflions,  gave  rife  to  an  opinion,  that  a  great  bank 
lay  between  St.  Kilda  and  the  north  of  Ireland ;  and  in 
i>6 1 ,  two  veflels  were  fent  from  Glafgow,  with  proper 
iifhing  materials  to  afcertain  the  reality  of  the  bank ; 
but  after  having  examined  the  leas,  agreeable  to  their 
inftrudtions,  they  declared,  on  .their  return,  that  no 
fuch  bank  exiftcd.  It  was,  however,  ftrongly  fuf- 
pedcd,  that  this  important  inquiry  was  not  faithfully 
executed,  and  no  further  attempts  have  been  made. 

Leaving  thefe  unknown  feas  to  future  inveftiga- 
tion,  I  fliall  attempt  a  defcription  of  the  fifliing 
grounds  lying  between  the  Hebrides  and  the  main 
land  The  principal  bank  begins  near  the  mouth 
of  Gareloch,  in  Rofs-fliire,  and  is  fuppofed  to 
ftretch  in  a  north-weft  direftion,  towards  the  Butt  of 
the  Lewisj  and  poffibly    beyond    that   cape.      It^ 

Y  abounds 
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abounds  in  all  the  varieties  of  white  fifh^  of  which> 
from  25  to  3O9OO0  are  taken  annually  by  the  natives, 
befides  thofe  caught  by  ftrangers. 

A  chain  of  fmall  banks  ftretches  along  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  Lewisj  from  three  to  fix  miles  off 
the  ihorCj  and  as  this  fifhing  is  ftationary  or  fixed, 
and  fo  near  the  land,  it  is  carried  on  by  the  natives 
both  in  fummcr  and  winter. 

The  tenants  *,  wh6  live  near  the  banksj  go  out 
in  the  evening  in  ftout  boats,  with  7  men  each,  and 
fet  their  nets  with  buoys*,  ufing  worms  and  fmaU  fifh 
for  bait.     Next  morning  they  take  up  their  lines. 
From  20  to  30  ling  is  reckoned  a  good  ni^t's  fifh- 
ing, though  fometimes  they  get  40  or  50.     The  fifh 
are  immediately  fplit,  wafhed,  and  falted  in  a  pile> 
where,  in  winter,  they  lie  with  the  pickle  draining 
from  them  till  the  fummer,  when  they  are  fpread  on 
the  fhores  in  dry  weather.      In  Augufl   they   are 
carried  to  the  warehoufes  in  Stronaway,  where  they 
remain  until  they  are  fhipped.     Some  people  have 
cured  their  filh  in  large  tons  or  hoglheads,  but  this 
gives  a  bend  to  the  fifh,  which  fpoils  its  fhape,  and 
ought  to  be  avoided,  as  the  fifhmongers  are  nice  in 
regard  to  the  fhape  and  colour.     Great  care  (hould 
alfo  be  taken  to  give  a  due  proportion  of  fait,  and 
to  have  the  fifh  thoroughly  dried,  as  otherwifc  they 
are  apt  to  fpoil.     In  the  warehoufes  they  (hould  be 
well  fecurcd  from  air.    The  fifh  taken  in  the  winter, 
are  poorer  and  fmaller  than  thofe  taken  in  fummer. 
The    annual  capture,    confifting    chiefly   of    ling, ' 
amounts  to  90  tons,  and  after  going  through  four  or 
fiye  different  hands,  from  the  filher  to  the  merchant, 
hy  which  the  price  is  confiderably  enhanced,  it  is 
exported  to  the  Weft  Indies,  where  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  white  fifh  in  general,  and  alfb  to  Dublin 
during  the  time  of  Lent,  at  from  aal.  to  25!.  per 

*  Prom  a  manuicript  account  of  Lewis,  and  the  fifberies  on  iu 
coaAs,  by  a  native  of  that  iiland. 

ton. 
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con.  The  bouriC/  on  exportationj  is  3I.  pertoni 
and  as.  per  barrel)  on  cod  cured  in  barrels,  with 
pickle  called  mudfilh.  This  fiftiery  is  greatly  im- 
peded and  injured  by  the  fait  regulations  and  duties. 

The  conditions  between  the  merchants  and  farm- 
ers,  with  the  fi(hers  and  lower  tenants,  are  thefe. 
A  tackfman  or  farmer,  fubjefts  his  farm,  or  part  of 
it,  at  very  little  more  than  he  pays  himfclf,  to  feveral 
Aib-tenants,  on  condition  of  their  fifhing  for  cod, 
ling,  &c.  in  his  boats ;  the  fiQi  to  be  delivered  to 
him  at  certain  prices,  agreeable  to  the  (ize,  and  alfo 
herrings  at  the  current  rates  in  the  feafon. 

The  tackfman,  on  receiving  the  white  fifli,  caufes 
them  to  be  falted  and  dried.  He  hath  generally  a 
fervant  in  the  boat,  for  whom  and  the  boat  he  re- 
ceives two-fevenths  of  the  fifh  taken.  The  other 
five-fevenths  belong  to  the  crew,  who,  at  the  end  of 
the  feafon,  are  thus  enabled  to  fettle  the  account  for 
lines,  hooks,  hemp,  meal,  and  other  neceiTaries  ^ad- 
vanced by  the  tackfman. 

But.  the  fiftiers  from  the  town  of  Stronaway,  being 
immediate  tenants  of  the  proprietors,  procure  boats 
from  the  merchants  or  traders  fettled  there,  and 
allow  jthem  one-fcventh  of  the  fifh  for  the  ufe  thereof. 
The  merchants  advance  them  fait,  hooks,  lines, 
&c.  and  in  return,  they  get  all  the  fifh  -caught  by 
fuch  boats,  ready  cured  and  dried,  at  a  certain  price 
per  cwt.  or  per  dozen,  but  more  generally  by  the 
dozen,  viz.  For  cod,  3s.  and  for  ling,  from 
6s.  6d.  to  7s. 

Befides  thefe  inland  fifheries,  as  they  may  be 
termed,  there  is  a  good  fifhcry  off  the  north-wefl 
point  or  butt  of  the  Lewis,  facing  the  main  ocean  j 
but  the  natives  are  not  fufficicntly  (killed  for 
carrying  it  on  to  any  confiderable  extcni;  fo 
bountiful  is  nature  to  the  fhores  that  bound  this 
noble  channel  on  the  eaft  and  weft.  The  fouthern 
boundary  is  formed  by  the  great  Ifle  of  Sky,  which 
(iretches  from  the  main  land  in  a  north-weft  direc- 
tioDj  almoft  acrofs  the  channel  to  the  Long  Ifland, 

y  2  leaving 
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leaving  only  an  opening  of  12  or  14  miles,  called 
the  Minch,  through  which  the  fifh  generally  pals 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  from  fouth  to  north. 

The  whole  cbaft  of  Sky  is  confequently  one  con- 
tinued fiftiery,  of  the  fame  fpecies,  fizc,  and  quali- 
ties, as  thofe  already  defcribed. 

After  palTmg  this  ifland,  we  enter  upon  the  South 
Hebrides,  whofe  fcas  prefent  a  number  of  fifhing 
banks,  which  we  (hall  briefly  enumerate  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  from  north  to  fouth.  A  good  bank, 
and  pretty  extenfive,  lies  between  the  ifland  of  Ca- 
nay  and  Dunveggan  Head  in  Sky,  on  the  caft; 
Loch  Boifdale  and  Loch  Maddie  on  the  weiV;  and 
up  to  the  currents  of  Schant  off  the  Lewis." 

But  the  moft  extenfive  and  valuable  bank  in  thofe 
feas,  called  by  the  old  natives,  the  Mother-Bank, 
lies  between  Mull  on  the  eaft ;  Barra  and  South 
Uift  on  the  weft.  It  is  a  noble  fiftiing  ground, 
producing  every  fpecies  known  in  our  feas:  the 
kinds  vary  according  to  the  fituation  when  taken  ; 
but  the  beft  fuccefs  depends  on  an  acquaintance 
with  the  ground ;  without  which,  the  filhers  may 
fcarch  a  whole  week,  between  Barra  Head,  Canay, 
and  Mull,  without  touching  upon  the  two  moft  fa- 
vourite fpots.  Strangers  (hould  therefore  procure 
direftions  from  experienced  natives,  and  adhere 
ftriftly  to  fuch  information :  this  accomplifhed, 
they  feldom  fail  in  quantity,  quality,  and  variety. 
It  is  from  this  bank  that  Glafgow  and  the  towns 
on  the  Clyde  are  chiefly  fupplied  with  cod  and 
ling. 

There  is  a  bank  between  the  iflands  of  Coll  and 
Tirey,  in  the  dircftion  of  the  fmall  ifland  of  Gun* 
na,  which  lies  in  tlie  centre  *. 

*  Tlic  duV'c  of  Affn  le  having  favoured  me  with  the  penifal  of 
a  journnl  kept  by  the  mafter  of  a  lloop  fitted  out  in  1773,  ^^P^^  ^^^ 
\vljite  tilhery  on  the  co:ii>  of  Tirey,  I  find  the  cod,  Ikate  and  ling 
ro  !^c  the  mull  numerous.  The  natives  were  fo  ignorant  of  the 
ui  t  oi'  H flung,  that  they  came  on  hoard  the  iloop  for  inftru^lion, 

A  valuable 
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A  valuable  bank  lies  between  the  iflands  of 
Mull,  Coll,  2nd  Ardnamurchan,  on  ^he  main  lan<i 
of  Argylefliirc  5  the  ground  is  not  extenfive,  but  the 
fifhery  is  great  upon  the  proper  ground,  which  is 
not  eafily  difcovered,  without  a  thorough  fearch 
agreeable  to  directions,  and  obfervations  upon  land 
marks. 

In  the  found  of  Mull,  there  is  ^  fmall  bank, 
which  ftretches  from  Aros  to  Scalafdale  Bay.  The 
fifli  are  fmall  in  ^ize,  but  good  in  quality^ 

There  is  an  inexhauflible  fiftiery  along  the  coaft 
of  Argytefhire,  called  the  Inner  Sound,  through  the 
currents  lying  between  Mull  and  Morven  on  the 
north,  and  the  three  Loms  on  the  fouth ;  as  far 
within  land  as  the  currents  of  Carran  ^nd  Fort* 
William. 

A  bank  lies  between  Loch  Tarbat,  in  Jiira,  and 
the  Ifle  of  Colonfa,  pne  mile  in  breadth,  and  16 
miles  in  length,  of  a  good  hard  ground,  and  from 
1 4  to  16  fathoms  water.  Each  fide  of  the  bank  is, 
however,  about  70  fathoms,  and  the  tide  runs  very 
rapidly  over  it.  Thofe  who  fifli  on  this  bank, 
fhould  throw  their  lines  at  flack  tide  ;*  that  is,  nearly 
at  high  or  low  water.  Another  bank  lies  in  the 
channel,  between  Jura  and  Hay  op  the  weft,  and 
the  mainland  of  Knapdale  on  the  eaft. 

Thcfe  are  the  principal  banks  of  the  Hebrides,  on 
the  weft  fide  of  the  Mull  of  Cantirc.  On  this  fide 
of  the  cape,  within  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  there  is  a 
good  filhing  ground  around  the  craig  of  Ailfaj  from 
whence  a  large  bank  ftretches  from  Ballintrae  in"" 
Airfhire,  and  thence,  along  the  coaft,  to  the  Mull 
of  Galloway,  where  it  is  loft  in  the  Irifli  channel. 

Another  bank  ftretches  in  a  north-weft  direftion 
towards  Sanda  Ifland,  and  from  thence  towards 
Knapdale,  off  the  north  fide  of  Arran. 

Befides  the  filhings  on,  the  banks  of  the  Hebrides, 
every  bay  or  loch,  of  which  there  are  fome  hun- 
dreds  between  Cape  Wrath  and  the  Mull  of  Can-  / 

V  3  tire. 
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tire,  affords  great  variety  of  white  and  flat  filh, 
though  lefs  in  fize  than  thofe  in  the  opeTi  fcas.  It  is 
therefore  obvious^  that  with  due  encouragement,  and 
by  means  of  proper  regulations,  the  Scottifli  white 
filheries  may  be  gradually  extended  from  their  prc- 
fent  infant  ftate,  to  a  height  that  can  only  be  fur- 
paffed  by  thofe  of  Newfoundland,  from  which  incre- 
dible  wealth  isderived.  In  fom^ refpefts,  the  Scot- 
tifli fiftieries  have  the  advantage  of  the  former.  The 
banks  of  Newfoundland  He  at  the  diftance  of  a50o 
to  3000  miles  from  London,  Briftol,  Liverpool, 
Dublin,  Cork,  and  Glafgow,  and  can  only  be  fre- 
quented during  the  months  of  February,  March, 
April,  May,  and  June.  The  Scottifli  iiflieries,  when 
the  propofed  navigations  fhall  be  opened,  will,  upon 
a  medium,  be  within  a  week's  failing  of  thefe  com- 
mercial emporiums,  whom  they  can  fupply  in  fea- 
fons  when  the  Newfoundland  fifliery  cannot  be 
carried  on. 

The  meafures  to  be  adopted  for  the  extcnfion  of 
this  valuable  branch,  will  appear  in  the  following 
obfervations,  with  which,  amongft  many  others,  I 
am  furniftied  by  perfons  who  are,  or  have  been,  en- 
gaged therein. 

ExtraH  of  a  Letter  from  a  mercantile  Company  at 
Greenock,  0£t.  11,  1784. 

SIR,' 

Being  informed  that  you  are  on  a  journey 
through  Scotland  for  the  purpofe  of  enquiring  into 
the  prefent  ftate  of  its  fiflierits,  the  caufes  of  their 
decline  for  many  years  pafl:,  and  the  mod  effedtual 
means  for  reftoring  them  j  and  judging  that  every  in- 
formation that  will  tend  to  throw  light  on  the  fub- 
jeft  will  be  acceptable,  we  beg  to  con.municatc  to 
you  our  fentiments  on  thefe  important  objefts. 

The  ling,  tuflc,  and  cod  filhing  on  the  coafts  of 
Shetland  and  the  Hebrides,  appear  to  us  to  labour 

under 
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under  the  greateft  hard{hips>  and  to  be  the  moft  ne- 
glefted  by  government,  of  any  of  the  Scots  fi(h cries. 
There  are  annually  caught  on  the  coaft  of  Shetland, 
from  800  to  1000  tons  of  thofe  fifh,  the  greateft  part 
Jing.  They  are  taken  by  the  inhabitants  in  fmall 
boats,  in  a  tempefluous  fea,  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives  J  and  no  fooner  do  they  bring  them  on  Ihore, 
than  the  filh  are  taken  from  them*  by  their  landlords, 
or  their  fubftitutes,  at  fuch  a  price  as  they  choofe  to 
give,  which-is  generally  3d.  for  every  filh  of  a  certain 
fize,  and  i  id.  for  thofe  under  that  fize,  which  tlie 
landlords  fait,  dry,  and  prepare  for  market. 

Twenty-four  ling,  when  properly  dried,  weigh 
on  .an  average  one  cwt.  and  the  average  price  thefe 
five  years  part  has  been  15s.  per  cwt.  The  greateft 
part  of  the  fifti  caught  •at  Shetland  are  exported  to 
Bilboa  and  Barcelona  in  Spain.  The  refufe  or 
worft  quality  are  fent  to  Ireland  and  Hamburgh, 
and  confumed  in  Scotland.  Thefe  fifteen  years 
paft  we  have  annually  purchafed  at  Shetland,  and 
fhipped  from  thence  on  our  own  account,  to  the 
Spanilh  and  Irifh  markets,  from  lao  to  180  tons  of 
ling ;  and  from  our  firft  entering  into  that  branch 
of  bufinefs,  the  price  has  gradually  increafed  from 
I2s.  6d.  to  16 s.  per  cwt.  and  we  now  find  that  if 
the  fiih  are  kept  at  that  high  price,  we  will  be  under 
the  neceffity  of  dropping  die  trade  entirely,  as  our 
neighbours  the  Norwegians  can  afford  in  general  to 
underfell  us  at  the  markets  to  which  we  export  our 
filh. 

We  are  of  opinion,  that  if  the  poor  inhabitants  of 
Shetland  were  relieved  from  their  prefent  fervitude 
to  their  landlords,  arid  allowed  to  cure  and  fell  their 
own  filh  to  the  merchants,  a  much  greater  nunaber 
of  filh  would  be  caught,  the  merchants  fupplied  at 
a  cheaper  rate,  and  the  filhermen  properly  recom- 
penfed  for  their  induftry.  At  prefent  they  are  in  a 
ftate  of  flavery  to  enrich  their  landlords. 

y  4  It 
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It  may  be  argued  by  interefted  people,  that  the 
fifhermen  in  Shetland  are  fo  very  poor,  that  they 
cannot  purchafe  falt^  and  the  other  neceflaries  for 
catching  and  curing  fiih.  This  argument  ^e  readily 
admit  j  as,  in  their  prefent  ftate  they  can  hardly  earn 
a  fcanty  fubfiftence,  but  were  they  allowed  to  dif- 
.  pofe  of  their  fifh  to  th«  beft  advantage,  the  intend- 
ing purchafers  would  fupply  them  with  every  necef- 
fary  to  be  paid  for  in  fi(h  next  feafon. 

The  white  fiCbery  on  the  coaft  of  Shetland  is  at 
prefent  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  iOands. 
A  number  of  years  paft,  it  was  attempted  to  be  car- 
ried on  from  different  towns  on  the  river  Clyde,  by  . 
means  of  velTels  from  30  to  50  tons  burden,  but  as 
all  new  undertakings  are  in  general  at  iirft  attended 
with  many  difad vantages  to  the  adventurers,  they  in 
their  firfl:  attempts  loft  money  by  the  bufinefs,  were 
difcouraged,  and  dropt  it  entirely. 

We  are  convinced,  that  was  a  bounty  given  by 
government,  equal  to  that  allowed  to  the  Greenland 
iifhery,  and  feveral  r^ftriftions  with  regard  to  fait 
removed,  for  all  vcfTcls  from  20  to  80  tons  burden, 
properly  eouipped,  employed  in  the  white  fifhery  on 
the  coaft  ot  Scotland,  that  branch  of  bufinefs  would 
be  profecuted  with  fpirit  and  vigour,  and  confe- 
quently  become  a  very  great  fource  of  wealth  to  the 
nation,  and  one  of  the  moft  valuable  nurferies  for 
feamen.  ^ 

As  it  is  well  known  that  great  numbers  of  ling, 
tufk,  and  cod-fifh  frequent  the  weftem  Highlaiul 
ifles,  or  Hebrides,  we,  in  the  year  1776,  fitted  out 
one  vefTel  of  64  tons,  and  another  of  45  tons  mea- 
furement,  in  order  to  jprofecute  the  white  fifliing. 
The  largeft  of  thefe  veffels  carried  1 8  men,  the  other 
14  men,  and  both  were  in  every  refpeft  properly 
equipped.  They  proceeded  on  their  voyages  the  latter 
end  of  March,  and  continued  fifliing  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  the  ifland  of  Barra,  3  months.  Each  of 
the  vcllcls  caught  a  confiderable  number  of  filh, 

which, 
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which^  when  cured  and  dried^  were  equal,  if  not 
fuperior  to  thofe  caught  on  the  coaft  of  Shetland^  and 
though  the  fale  of  the  filh  amounted  to  a  confiderable 
fum  of  money/  yet  from  the  great  expence  attending 
the  fitting,  viftualling,  and  manning  th^fe  veiTels^ 
we  loft  money  by  the  adventure.  Not  difcouraged 
by  the  lofs  we  fuftained  in  this  our  firft  attempt,  we 
next  feafon  fitted  out  the  fame  vefiels,  and  the  fuc« 
cefs  was  much  the  fame  as  in  the  former  feafon ;  but 
finding  the  trade  could  not  be  profecuted  without 
lofs,  we  dropped  it,^  and  that  branch  of  bufmefs  has 
not  fince  been  attempted  by  any  adventurers  from 
the  Clyde.  Had  we  been  allowed  a  bounty  by  go- 
vernment, it  would  have  enabled  us  to  have  carried 
on  the  bufinefs,  fo  as  not  to  be  a  lofing  one,  and 
in  a  ihort  time  it  would  have  become  a  confiderable 
trade  from  this  place. 

We  were  for  a  confiderable  time  concerned  in  the 

white  herring  fifliery,  but  from  the  many  reftridions 

laid  on  that  branch  of  bufinefs,  we  found  it  not 

worth  the  profecutingj  and  as  you  have  got  very 

full  and  authentic  information  refpefting  the  hard- 

Ihips  that  the  herring  fiihery  labours  under,  from  thofe 

who  are  immediately  concerned  therein,  we  ftiall  not 

pretend  to  fay  any  thing  on  that  head. 

A  Letter  Jigned  by  the  principal  Merchants  and  Advcn^ 

turers  in  Port  Gla/gow,  after  enumerating  the  maty 

OhfiruBions  to  the  Succejk  of  the  Herring  Fifheryy  both 

from  the  exifting  Alls  of  Parliament,  and  the  Mijtn* 

terpretation  thereof^  by  the  CommiJJioners  of  the  Cuf^ 

Urns,  gives  the  folloxoing  Intelligence  refpeiling  the 

JVbite  Fijbery. 

—-But  the  chief  dependance  is  upon  the  cod  and 
ling  fifliery,  which  happily  occurs  at  a  feafon  of  the 
year  different  from  the  herring,  but  like  it,  is  at- 
tended with  great  expence,  and  cannot,  without  the 
aid  of  government,  fupport  itfelf.  Many  of  the 
bufiTes  are  particularly  well  adapted  for  this  employ- 
ments we  would' therefore  fuggeft  that  a  bounty 

from 
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from  30  to  40  ihillings  per  ton  be  allowed  on  vef- 
fels  in  this  trade ;  that  tbefe  be  from  30  to  60  tons> 
carrying  at  leaft  as  many  men  as  in  the  herring 
fiihing  bounty^  and  properly  fitted  o%t  with  a  fuffi- 
cient  nunri^er  of  boats,  hooks>  lines^  &c.  according 
to  their  tonnage.  There  is  not  a  doubt  but  in  this 
way^  the  cod  and  ling  filhery  may  be  carried  on  to 
great  national  advantage,  and  between  it  and  ^  the 
white  herring  filhery,  afford  ample  employment  to 
the  men. 

ExtraSi  from  fundry  Papers  relative  to  the  Fijberies^ 
Jtgned  by  the  Magijtrates  and  Adventurers  in 
Rotbfay. 

—White  fiihing  for  moft  part  is  carried  on  with 
fuccefs  wherever  there  is  a  herring  filhery,  or  where 
a  (hoal  of  herrings  pafs  j  in  fupport  of  which  alfertion 
there  are  at  all  times  plenty  or  ling  and  tulk  on  the 
banks  of  Shetland,   where  the  herrings  frequent; 
alfo  at  Barra,  and  other  parts  of  the  Long  Ifland,  as 
the  herrings  take  that  route  when  on  their  palTage 
to  Ireland,  and  in  all  feafons  whenever  there  is  a 
filhery  in  the  Scottilh  lochs,  cod,  ling,  and  other 
kinds   of  white  filh  are  got   rn  great  abundance. 
Wherries  are  beft  calculated  for  white  fiiheries  of 
every  kind,  on  account  of  their  faft  failing  j  (loops 
cannot  work  lines  under  fail  as  wherries  do.     No 
fooner  is  the  feafon  of  herring  fiihing  over,  than  that 
for  the  cod  and  ling  commences.     Wherries  can 
therefore  be  always  employed;  Hoops  can  alfo  go  to 
the  white  fiihing,  in  lochs,  or  near  the  coaft,  by 
fiihing  with  boats  ;  but  none  can  filh  on  the  banks, 
at  fca,  but  wherry  rigged  velTels. 

A  bounty  of  50  ihillings  per  ton  fiiould  be  al- 
lowed to  every  vcflel  fitted  out  in  a  proper  manner 
for  fiihing  cod  and  ling,  or  other  white  filh.  Sea- 
men can  be  bred  and  trained  up  to  fatigue  in  that  as 
well  as  the  herring  filhery. 

Extras 
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Extraif  of  a  Letter ^gned  by  the  Magiftrates  and  pritt^ 
cipal  Adventurers  in  Campbeltown. 
p 
— ^The  herring  fifliing  is  commonly,  (inilhedj  and 
the  herrings  fent  to  market,  about  the  middle  or  latter 
end  of  January,  when  near  two  thirds  of  the  crew 
are  difchatged,  6  men  being  fufficient  to  navigate 
a  vefiel  of  60  tons  in  the  coafting  trade,  that  will  re* 
quire  14  men  when  employed  as  a  bufs.     Thefe  dif- 
charged  men  either  ftarve  at  home,  till  the  next  filh- 
ing  feafon,  or  adopt  the  more  frequent  alternative  of 
feeking  employment  in  America,  or  other  foreign 
countries.     To  keep  thefe  at  home,  and  in  employ- 
ment during  the   ipring  and  part  of  fummer,   it 
would  be  expedient  to  give  fome  public  encourage- 
ment to  the  cod  and  ling  fifhery;  which  might  be 
purfued  with  fome  profpeft  of    fucccft  upon  the 
coafts  of  the  Hebrides.     An  eftimate  of  the  expence 
of  equipping  a  vcflel  for  this  fifliery  will  likewife  be 
furniihed  to  Mr.  Knox. 


Extras  from  the  Report  of  a  praSfical  Fijher  in  Stran^* 
rawer y  which  I  took  down  from  bis  verbal  Declara^ 
tion,  viz. 

That  he  was  lately  in  a  veffel  of  16  tons  upon  the 
white  fifhery  in  the  Hebrides  j  that  he  confidcrs  this 
fifhery  of  greater  importance  than  is  generally  under- 
llood,  but  it  labours  under  many  inconveniencies, 
not  only  from  the  fait  laws,  but  alfo  from  fundry 
proprietors  of  the  fhores,  who  levy  fuch  fums  as 
their  avarice  ftimulates,  upon  the  poor  fifhers,  and 
even  the  boats  of  their  own  tenants.  Every  vefTel 
or  boat  muft  pay  a  fum  for  permiffion  to  dry  the  fifh 
on  the  rocks  of  the  fhores,  and  alfo  liberty  to  dig  up 
the  fand  for  bait,  though  within  the  fea  mark,  and 
confequently  no  detriment  to  the  proprietors.    , 

That 
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That  the  average  weight  of  ling  fifh  when  taken 
is  from  lo  to  12  pounds^  but  when  dried^  it  does  not 
exceed  5  or  6.  That  the  average  weight  of  the 
eod  fifh  when  taken^  is  from  6  to  1 2  pounds.  Some 
have  weighed  JO  pounds  when  taken. 

That  the  whole  weftern  coaft  of  Scotland  abounds 
in  flcate  fifh,  but  from  the  thinnefs  of  inhabitants,  it 
is  of  Ktde  value  when  frefh,  and  there  is  no  foreign 
market  for  it  when  cured.  Thefe  fifh  weigh  from 
8  to  10  pounds.  Some  have  been  taken  weighing 
aoo  pounds. 

Mackarel,  and  other  fmall  fifh,  are  fo  common  in 
the  Highlands  as  to  bring  no  price ;  but  were  towns 
eftabli&ed  in  thefe  parts^  fuch  fifhes  would  find  a 
market  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  inhabitants ;  and 
even  were  a  canal  cut  from  Lochfine,  great  numbers 
of  boats  would  run  to  the  Clyde,  and  return  with 
caih,  meal,  fifhing  tackle,  &c. 

That  white  fifh  fprinkled  with  fait  in  the  hold  will 
keep  for  home  market,  from  10  to  30  days,  but  the 
reflridtions  refpedling-  fait,  almofl  entirely  prevents 
any  benefit  from  being  made  of  this  method,  and 
the  white  fifh  as  W&U  as  herrings  are  often  left  on  the 
Jhore  to  rot,  from  the  want  of  fait.— - 

The  importance  of  the  Hebride  fifhery  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  annual  refort  of  vefTcls  from  Ire- 
land, and  the  eaft  coaft  of  Scotland,  through  long 
and  dangerous  navigations. 

The  Irifh  wherries,  particularly  thofe  of  Rufh 
near  Dublin,  repair  every  fummer  to  Barra,  for  the 
fupply  of  that  metropolis. 

The  Orkney  people,  though  fo  near  the  Shedand 
fifheries,  refort  to  Gareloch  and  Barra,  during  part 
of  the  year )  Peterhead,  portfoy,  and  other  towns 
on  the  Murray  foth  fend  vefTels,  about  the  begin- 
ing  of  February  tp  Gareloch,  where  they  fifh  for  cod 
till  the  firflof  May,  when  they  frequently  go  to  Barra 
for  ling.  The  fifh  are  faltcd  and  dried  on  the  fpot : 
Every  vefTcl  hath  three  boats,  and  1 8  men,  or  men 
4  and 
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and  boys.  They  return  in  Auguft,  and  fend  their  car- 
goes^  with  falmon^  to  Spain^  Portugal^  the  Mediter- 
ranean^  and  London. 

Salmoit.  Scotland,  from  its  nortl^ern  fituation^ 
its  gravelly  bottomed  rivers,  and  numerous  lakes^ 
poflefles  many  excellent  falmon  fifheries.  Its  iflands 
aUb  abound  in  falmon  and  trout. 

The  fiflieries  have,  however,  greatly  fallen  ofF 
during  the  lad:  20  years,  for  which  (bme  perfons 
have  attempted  to  aflign  a  reafon,  as  the  watering 
or  foaking  of  flax,  the  increafe  of  bleacheries,  tan- 
neries, and  other  manufactures  by  which  the  rivers 
arc  more  or  lefs  afFefted.  Thefe  arguments,  though 
plaufible,  arc  not  conclufive;  the  failure  of  the 
fiiheries  is  not  confined  to  the  feats  of  manufactures 
only ',  it  is  equally  felt  in  many  parts  of  the  High- 
lands where  the  rivers  retain  their  original  purity. 

To  this  natural  misfortune,  for  which  we  can 
affign  no  caufe,  the  laws  have  of  late  years  permitted 
an  artificial  one,  by  allowing  curves  to  be  placed  at 
the  mouths  of  rivers  and  lakes  ;  which  .in  fome  wa- 
ters have  almoft  totally  deftroyed  the  fiftiery,  aod  the 
natives  are  thus  deprived  of  their  natural  right,  by 
overgrown  monopolizers,  with  whom  the  former 
cannot  enter  into  competition. 

The  great  fiflieries,    are  thofe  of 

The  Tweed — an  open  fifliery. 

The  Forth — a  curve  above  Stirling, 

The  Tay — open. 

The  Dee— ditto. 

The  Don — ditto. 

The  Dcvron — ditto. 

The  Spcy — curves  at  its  mouth, 

Findhorn — open. 

The  Nefs— curves,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Invcr^ 
ncfs  denied  the  ilfc  of  falmon. 

The  Beaulie — ditto  ditto. 

From  thence  northward  to  Dungfl^ay  head. 

The 
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The  coaft  of  the  Pentland  firth. 

Ditto  from  Cape  Wrath  to  the  Mull  of  Cantire, 

All  the  Hebride  iflands,  and 

The  coaft  of  Airfhire,  Galloway,  and  the  Solwaf 
firth,  where  the  rivers,  bays,  or  lakes  are  open. 

The  principal  markets  for  the  Scottifh  ialmon  are 
I^ndon,  Holland,  France,  Spain,  and  the  Medi«- 
terranean.  London,  as  before  obferved,  ufes  the 
fi(h  pickled ;  a  few  only  are  fent  alive  in  wells  made 
in  the  holds  of  the  fmacks. 

Having  formerly  given  fome  particulars  relative 
to  the  Tweed  filhcry,  and  modes  of  curing;  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Aberdeen  fifhers  may  be  equally  interefting 
to  peribns  in  that  branch  through  both  kingdoms. 

The  feafon  of  filhing  at  Aberdeen,  is  from  the 
30th  of  November  to  the  8  th  of  September ;  but 
few  fifti  come  into  the  rivers  before  the  ill  of 
January,  from  which  time,  to  the  middle  of  May, 
the  falmon  are  boiled  and  kitted,  for  the  London 
market;  and  fent  off  alnioft  every  week,  by  fwift fail- 
ing floops,  called  fmacks,  retained  for  the  purpofe. 

Thofe  caught  through  the  fummer  are  falted  for 
exportation  to  Holland,  France,  Spain,  or  where- 
cver  there  is  a  demand  for  them  ;  but  from  the  de- 
cline of  the  filheries  in  other  parts,  and  the  high 
price  lately  given  by  the  London  filhmongers,  it  is 
probable  that  the  foreign  trade  will  decreafe  in  a 
proportionable  degree.  No  falmon  is  fuffprcd  to  be 
barrelled  and  cured,  except  by  the  town's  coopers, 
who  are  obliged  to  put  the  initial  letters  of  their 
name  on  all  the  barrels  they  make,  nor  can  they  be 
ihippcd  for  exportation  till  the  letters  A.  B.  D.  have 
been  burned  on  each  barrel,  by  an  ofiicer  appointed 
for  that  purpofe.  No  fifh  that  hath  been  bit  by 
feals,  none  under  a  certain  fixed  weight,  nor  any 
that  haye  been  damaged  in  the  carriage  from  the 
river,  are  to  be  put  into  a  barrel,  widiout  having 
the  word  retate  burned  on  the  end  of  the  cafk. 
The  barrels  are  of  a  certain  fixed  fize,  containing 
about  a50  pounds  of  filh,  and  (o  carefully  packed, 

that 
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that  they  do  not  differ  a  pound  of  iifli  from  one 
another.  After  they  are  packed  from  the  vats,  in 
which  they  had  been  falted^  great  care  is  taken  to 
keep  them  brimful  of  pickle^  till  the  bungs  are  fixed 
downj  a  day  or  two  before  they  are  {hipped.  By 
this  care  and  attention,  the  Aberdeen  falmon  hath 
acquired  fuch  a  charader  abroad,  that  it  generally 
fetches  the  higheft  price,  and  no  queftions  are  aiked 
refpedting  the  quality. 

Of  the  Sealy  hajking  Shark  and  Sea  Dog  Fijberies., 

Seals.  Of  thefe  fifheries,  that  for  the  feals  feemt 
to  be  the  moft  gainful.  The  Ikin  of  the  feal  is  tan- 
ned and  made  into  Ihoes,  which  generally  go  under 
the  name  of  dog-fkin  fhoes,  and  are  purchafed  as  fuch 
at  the  rate  of  10  (hillings  a  pair,  by  beaux  and  mac- 
caronies.  It  alfo  ferves  for  the  bottoms  of  chairs,  and 
various  other  purpofes.  The  oil  is  ufcd  in  cham- 
bers, and  fells,  in  time  of  peace,  at  20L  per  ton, 
whereas  that  of  the  cod^-fifli  is  burned  in  ftreet  lamps, 
and  fells  at  15L 

The  greateft  feal  filhery  is  on  the  coaft  of  Labra- 
dor in  North  America.  The  boats  ufed  in  the  cod 
filhery^  upon  the  Ihores  and  bays  of  Newfoundland, 
are  about  50  feet  in  length,  decked  at  both  ends ; 
they  have  two  mafts,  a  Ihort  bowfprit,  are  built  of 
fir  or  fpruce,  and  will  fail  on  the  wind,  or  as  the 
feamcn  term  it,  in  the  wind's  eye.  In  the  winter 
feafon,  when  the  cod  fifticry  is  over  at  Newfound- 
land, thefe  boats,  with  30  or  40  men  in  each,  repair  to 
the  frozen  fliores  of  Labrador,  where  the  winds  and 
tides  often  drive  immenfe  floats  of  ice  into  the  bays, 
and  on  thefe  floats  great  numbers  of  feals.  As  the 
boats  belong  to  different  merchants,  the  float  of  ice  is 
marked  out  in  equal  portions,  and  each  boat's  crew 
are  ftriftly  limited  to  the  part  afligned  them.  Thefe 
regulations  being  fettled,  they  attack  the  feals  much 
in'  the  fame  manner  as  captain  Bobadil  propofes  to 
dcftroy  an  army  of  ao,ooo  men. 

The 
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The  fiflicrs  enter  the  ice  in  regular  order,  each 
man  knows  his  dq>artment)  and  attends  that  only. 
The  firft  man  of  the  party  advances  towards  a  feal, 
which  he  ibikes  immediately  above  the  nofe  with  a 
club-^attacks  another — Skills  it — ^marches  forward 
towards  a  third— kills  that  alfo.  Thus  advancing, 
the  whole  field  becomes  a  fcene  of  blood,  ftrdwed 
with  deadfeals. 

When  the  firft  feal  is  killed,  the  next  perfon  in 
rank  tears  off  the  fkin,  which  he  leaves  on  the  fpoc, 
and  advances  to  the  fecond,  and  fo  on.  A  third 
perfon  ukes  off  a  layer  of  fat,  with  which  the  feal  is 
covered  next  the  fkin,  this  he  alfo  leaves  on  the  fpot, 
and  immediately  follows  the  two  former.  Thus  the 
killer,  the  flayer  of  fkin  and  fat^  with  the  remain- 
ing crew,  will  fometimes  clear  to  the  value  of  500I. 
within  the  fpace  of  24.  hours.  When  this  happens, 
they  return  with  what  they  call  a  full  cargo,  which 
abundantly  reimburfes  their  employers.  There  is 
alfo,  at  other  feafons,  an  open-fea  fiihery^  by  which 
fortunes  are  acquired. 

The  feal  fifhing  in  Scotland,  is  in  fome  re(pe&s 
fimilar.  The  Scottifh  feas  are  open  through  the 
whole  year,  and  the  feals  being  of  the  amphibious 
kind,  frequent  the  caverns  and  openings  of  the  rocks 
upon  the  fhore,  where  they  bring  up  their  young. 

The  Hebrides,  and  the  northern  Ihores  of  the 
mainland,  are  the  principal  refort  of  the  feals.  Of 
the  former,  Mr.  Martin*  gives  the  following  enter- 
taining account,  in  his  description  of  North  Uift,  a 
part  of  the  Long  Ifland. 

"  On  the  weflern  coaft  lies  the  rock  Confmil, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  it  is 
flill  famous  for  the  yearly  iifhing  of  feals  there  in  the 
end  of  Oftober.  This  rock  belongs  to  the  farmers 
of  the  next  adjacent  lands;  there  is  one  who  furniih- 
cth  a  boat,  to  whom  there  is  a  particular  fhare  due 
on  that  account,  befides  his  proportion  as  tenant. 

'Ac 
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The  pariih  minifter  hath  his  choice  of  all  the  yoting 
feals,  and  that  which  he  takes  is  called  by  the  na^^ 
tives,  Cullen  Mory,  that  is,  the  Virgin  Mary's  feaU 
The  fteward  of  the  ifland  hath  one  paid  to  him,  his 
officer  hath  another,  and  this  by  virtue  of  their  offi-- 
ces^  Thcfe  farmers  man  their  boats  with  a  compe-^ 
tent  number,  fit  for  the  bu&nefs,  and  they  always 
embark  with  a  contrary  wind,  for  their  fecurity 
againft  being  driven  away,  by  the  ocean ;  and  like- 
wife  to  prevent  their  being  difcovered  by  the  feals, 
who  arc  apt  to  fmell  the  fccnt  of  them,  and  prefently 
run  to  fca. 

When  this  crew  is  quietly  landed,  they  furrbund 
the  paffes,  and  then  the  fignal  for  the  general  attack 
is  given  from  the  boat,  and  fo  they  beat  them  down 
with  big  ftaves.  The  feals  at  this  onfet  make  to- 
wards the  fea  with  all  fpeed,  and  often  force  their 
paflage  over  the  necks  of  the  {touted  aflfailants,  who 
aim  always  at  the  forehead  of  the  feals,  giving  many 
blows  before  they  be  killed,  and  if  they  be  not  hit  ex»* 
aftly  on  the  front  they  contract  a  lump  on  their 
foreheads  which  makes  them  look  very  fierce  j  and 
•  if  they  get  hold  of  the  ftaff  with  their  teeth,  they 
carry  it  along  to  fea  with  them.*  Thofe  that  are 
in  the  boat,  (hoot  at  them  as  they  run  to  fea,  but 
.  few  are  catched  that  way.  The  natives  told  me  that 
feveral  of  the  biggeft  feals  lofe  their  lives  by  endea- 
vouring to  favc  their  young  ones,  whom  they  tumble 
before  them  towards  the  fta.  I  was  told  alfo  that 
J  20  feals,  young  and  old,  have  been  killed  at  one 
time  in  this  place.  The  reafons  of  attacking  them 
in  O&ober  is,    becaufe  in  the   beginning  of  this 

♦  There  is  great  cruelty  in  this  imperfe&  method  of  conduAiag 
the  feal  filhery.  The  feals,  while  eadeavouring  to  fave  their  vouog, 
are  knocked  on  the  head  with  fticks  or  (laves,  which,  though  often 
repeated,  does  not  always  prove  effedhial,  and  thus  the  podr  ani- 
mal efcapes  in  tortures,  wiiic^  inhuman  man  hath  no  right  to  in- 
B\&.  Let  thofe  peribns  be  obliged  to  ufe  clubs  headed  with  iron, 
hy  vi^tcb  the  buunefi  will  be  done  inihiotly  and  effectually. 

Z  month 
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month  the  feals  bring  forth  their  young  on  the  weft 
fide  of  thefe  iflands;  but  thefe  on  the  eaft  fide^  who 
are  of  the  leflei^  ftature,  bring  forth  their  young  in 
the  middle  of  June. 

The  feals  eat  no  fifh  till  they  firft  take  oflF  the  fkin  i 
chey  take  hold  of  the  fifh  between  their  teeth^  and 
pluck  the  Ikin  off  each  fide  with  their  fiiarp-pointed 
nails :  this  I  obferved  feveral  times.  The  natives 
told  me  that  the  feals  are  regularly .  coupled^  and 
refent  an  encroachment  on  their  mates  at  ah  extra- 
ordinary  rate.  The  natives  have  obferved  that  when 
a  male  had  invaded  a  female  already  coupled  to 
ailDther,  the  injured  male  upon  its  return  to  its  mate, 
would^  by  a  ftninge  fagacity,  find  it  out  and  refent 
it  againft  the  aggreflbr  by  a  bloody  conflift,  which 

fives  a  red  tinfture  to  the  fca  in  that  part  where  they 
ght.  This  piece  of  revenge  has  been  often  ob- 
ferved by  feal  hunters>  and  many  others  of  unquef- 
tionable  integrity,  whofe  occafions  obliged  them  to 
be  much  on  this  coaft.  I  was  aflured  by  good 
hands  that  the  feals  make  their  addrefles  to  each 
other  by  kiffcs :  this  hath  been  obferved  often  by 
men  and  women,  when  fifliing  on  the  coaft  in  a  cleaf 
day :  The  female  puts  away  its  young  from  fuckingj 
as  foon  as  it  is  able  to  provide  for  itfelf^  and  this  is 
not  done  without  many  fevere  blows. 

There  is  a  hole  in  die  (kin  of  the  females^  within 
which  the  teats  are  fecured  from  being  hurt,  as  it 
creeps  along  the  rocks  and  ftones,  for  which  caufe 
nature  hath  formed  the  point  of  the  tongue  cloven, 
without  which  the  young  could  not  fuck. 

The  natives  fait  the  feals  with  the  afhes  of  burnt 
fea-ware,  and  fay  they  are  good  food.  The  vulgar 
cat  them  commonly  in  the  fpring  time,  with  a  long 
pointed  ftick  inftead  of  a  fork,  to  prevent  theftrong . 
fmell  which  their  hands  would  othcrways  have  for 
feveral  hours  after. 

This  four-footed  creature  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
fwifteft  in  the  feas  they  fay  likewifc  that  it  leaps  in 

cold 
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cold  weather  the  ^ight  of  a  pike  above  water;  that 
die  ikia  of  it.  is  white  in  fumcner,  and  darker  ia 
winter,  that  their  hair  ftands  an  end  with  the  floods 
and  falls  agaia  at  the  ebb.  The  (kin  is  by  the  na- 
tives cut  in  longpieceis,  and  then  made  ufe  of  inftead 
of  ropes  to  fix  the  plow  to  their  horfcs  when  they 
till  the  ground. " 

Basking  Shark.  Thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  mi- 
gratory fiflj,  from  the  arftic  circle ;  they  frequent 
the  coaft  of  Norway,  the  Orkney  and  Hebride  ifles, 
the  firth  of  Clyde,  the  bay  of  Ballyihannon  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  weft  coaft  of  Wales,  particularly  Car<« 
narvonfhire  ojkd  Anglefey.  They  appear  in  the  firth 
of  Clyde,  near  the  ifle  of  Arran,  in  fmall  ihoals  of 
7  or  8,  but  more  generally  in  pairs,  fome  time  in 
June,  where  they  remain  till  the  end  of  July,  wheir 
they  difappear. 

Though  their  fize  is  from  10  to  40  feet  in  length, 
they  are  the  moft  inofienfive  fifh,  and  fo  tame,  or 
fo  ftupid,  that  they  will  fufFer  thenifelyes  to  be 
'  ftroked  in  the  water.  They  generally  lie  motion- 
lefs  on  the  furface  as  if  afleep,  commonly  on  their 
bellies,  and  fometimes  like  tired  fwimmers  on  their 
backs.  They  fometimes  play  on  the  waves,  and 
leap  with  great  agility  feveral  feet  out  of  the  water. 
They  will  permit  a  boat  to  follow  them  without 
accelerating  their  motion,  till  it  comes  within  con- 
uds  when  a  harponner  ftrikes  his  weapon  into 
them,  as  near  the  gills  as  pollible.  But  they  are 
often  fo  infenfible,  as  not  to  move  till  the  united 
ftrength  of  two  men  hath  forced  the  harpoon  deeper. 
As  foon  as  they  perceive  themfelves  wounded,  they 
fling  up  their  tail  and  plunge  headlong  to  the  bot- 
tom; and  frequently  coil  the  rope  round  them  in 
their  agonies,  attempting  to  difengage  the  harpoon 
from  them,  by  roiling  on  the  ground^  for  it  is  of« 
ten  found  greatly  bent. 

As  foon  as  they  difcover  that  their  efforts  are  in 

vainj  they  fwim  away  with  amazing  rapidity,  and 

z  a  with 
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with  fuch  violence^  that  there  hath  been  an  inftance 
of  a  veflel  of  70  tons  having  been  towed  away  bjr 
them  againft  a  frefli  gale.  They  fometimes  run 
off  with  200  fathoms  of  line,  and  with  two  har* 
poons  in  them  $  and  will  employ  the  fifhers  for  ii, 
and  fonietimes  24  hours  before  they  are  fubdued. 
When  killed,  they  are  either  hauled  on  fliore, 
or  if  at  a  diftance  from  land,  to  the  fide  of  the 
veflel.  The  liver,  being  the  only  ufeful  part,  is 
taken  out  and  melted  into  oil  in  kettles  provided 
for  that  purpofe.  A  large  fifh,  particularly  the 
female,  will  yield  eight  barrels  of  oil,  two  of  ufelefs 
fediment,  and  afford  a  profit  of  20I. 

The  oil  is  of  the  moft  valuable  kind;  pure, 
fwect,  extremely  proper  for  lamps,  and  much  va- 
lued by  tanners.  It  is  alfo  ufed  by  the  fifhers  for 
curing  burns,  bruifes,  and  rheumatic  complaints. 
The  commiffioners  of  forfeited  eftates  at  Edinburgh, 
were  at  confiderable  expence  in  encouraging  this 
valuable,  though  fmall  fifhcry ;  but  their  good  in- 
tentions were  fruftrated  through  the  mifcondufk  of 
the  perfon  whom  they  appointed  to  carry  it  on.  At 
prefent  it  is  only  attempted  occafionally,  by  pri» 
vate  perfons. 

DoG-FisH.  The  catching  fea  dogs  is  properly  a 
defenfive  fifhery.  Theic  animals,  though  fcarcely 
exceeding  the  fize  of  a  large  cod»  are  equally  de- 
ftruftive  to  nets,  and  to  all  the  fpecies  of  filh  whom 
they  can  overcome.  They  had  become  fo  ofFenfivc 
upon  the  coafls  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador, 
that  the  enraged  fifhermen  made  war  upon  them, 
as  a  common  enemy,  and  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that 
they  have  almofl  extirpated  the  whole  fpecies  from 
the  American  fhores. 

They  abound  on  the  coafl  of  Shetland,  particu- 
larly the  Hebrides,  where  they  are  taken  in  confi- 
derable numbers.  Being  fplit  and  dried,  they  arc 
conveyed  by  the  women  through  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  fold  or  exchanged  for  neceflarics  s 
thus  forming^a^tty  inland  commerce. 
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Whales  of  the  larger  and  lejfer  Species. 

Whales  are  found  in  Scodand  wherever  the  her- 
rings abound.  In  Auguil,  i784>  two  young  ones 
followed  the  herrings  into  Oban  bay,  where  they 
remained  fome  days,  playing  on  the  furface,  and 
ibmetimes  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  where  there  is  a  great  depth  of  water.  Some 
months  after,  two  larger  whales  were  obferved  in 
Lochfine. 

Sometimes  one  or  two  whales  will  block  up  the 
flioal  of  herrings  in  a  loch,  to  the  great  emolument  of 
the  fifhers;  but  whether  thefc  fcrvices  from  the 
whales  be  an  equivalent  for  the  per  contra  injuries^ 
we  (hall  not  pretend  to  decide.  No  regular  whale 
fi(hery  hath  yet  been  attempted  on  the  Scottiih 
ibores ;  but  were  towns  eftablifhed  on  the  wefterii 
parts,  it  is  probable  that  a  body  of  harponeers  would 
fettle  there  for  carrying  on  the  greater  and  leflcr 
fifheries.  Small  whales  of  the  grampus  kind  abound 
in  the  Hebrides.  When  a  flioal  appears,  the  natives* 
armed  with  (tones,  clubs,  fpears,  and  guns,  imme- 
diately embark  on  board  their  fifliing  boats,  in- 
clofe  the  flioal  between  a  line  of  boats  and  the  fliorei 
and  begin  the  attack  with  fliowcrs  of  ftoncs.  The 
affrighted  fifli  diredly  make  for  the  firft  bay  or  open- 
ing; — the  men  purfue,  and  commence  a  bloody  at- 
tack with  guns,  fwords,  clubs,  &c. — a  delperatc 
fight  enfues — the  fifli  ftruggling  to  efcape,  and  the 
men  to  fecure  them.  Great  numbers  are  thus  ta- 
ken; and,  on  account  of  the  oil  excra&ed  from  their 
livers,  become  a  valuable  capture  to  the  aflailants. 

Theporpus  is  remarkable  for  the  great  quantity 
of  fat  or  lard  that  furrounds  the  body,  which  yields 
abundance  of  excellent  oil. 

In  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Elizabeth, 
the  flefli  of  the  porpus^  however  greafy  and  naufe- 
ous,  was  ferved  up  at  the  royal  table. 

All  fifli  of  the  whale  kind  fwim  againfl:  the  wind, 
except  when  tliey  follow  the  herrings,  and  feem  much 
agiuted  upon  the  approach  of  a  florm^  when  they 
tumble  about  with  unufual  violence. 
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Account  of  the  Bounties ,  Premiums,  and  Drawbacks 
or  Debentures,  granted  by  Parliament  for  the  En^ 
couragement  of  the  Britifi  Fijheries,  viz. 


'■\ 


Annual  tonnage  and  bounty  to  decked 
vcffels  from  20  to  80  tons  inclufive 
employed  in  the  white  herring  fifhcry 
till  1786,  per  ton  

Debenture  on  every  barrel  of  pickled 
herrings  of  32  gallons,  exported  to    >  o 

Ireland  and  foreign  parts      

On  every  barrel  of  32  gal-  ' 


s. 
10 


Ions  of  full  red  herrings 
Of  clean -fliotten  red   her- 


rings 


} 


On  dried  cod  fifh,  ling,  or  1 

hake,  per  cwt.  . j 

On  wet  ditto,  per  barrel  of  1 

32  gallons  J 


gallons 
gallons 


On  falmon,  per  barrel  of  42  • 
Of  pilchards,  per  cafk  of  50  ' 
On  dried  red  fprats,  per  laft* 
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o 
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o 
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frufteis  OJtee^  Edinhnrgh^  March  1  j,  17*4. 
The  Commiffioncrs  and  Tniftccs  for  Fiflicrics,  MwiufafiureSf 
and  Improvements  m  Scotland,  do  hereby  advertiie,  diat  they  are 
to  ^ve  the  undermentioned  Premiums,  in  th6  vear  17849  for  pro- 
moting the  fisheries  of  cod»  ling,  and  tuik,  ana  fun  or  faU  fifli,  on 
the  coafts  of  Scotland,  viz.  -^ 

To  the  pcrfon  or  company,  whofe  vcflel  of  thirtj  tons 
burden,  or  upwards,  fitted  out  or  freighted  tor  the 
fiihing  at  theu*  own  riik  and  expence,  fliaU  take 
and  cure  the  greateft  quantity  of  cod,  ling,  and 
tuil(»  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed —1  — - 
for  the  iecond  grcateft  quantity  •— i«      50    o  ^ 

For 
t 


►60    o    o 


.—      50    o  »^ 
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Herrings  or  falmon  exported  in  barrels  of  any  other 
fizc  than  the  above^  (except  half  barrels)  are  not 
.    entitled  to  the  drawback. 

*     '      No 

For  the  third  great^ft  quantitY                         *— *  40    00 

For  the  fourth  greateft  Quantity                       >    i  ■■  30    o    o 

And  for  the  fifth  greateit  quantity                       ■  ■■*  20    o    o 

TTo  the  perfon  or  company,  whofe  veiTd  or  boat  of  ^          *    * 
at^  burJtm^  fitted  out  aoid  freighted  at  their  own 

rifle  and  expence,  either  from  the  main-land  or  Lz5    o    o 
any  one  of  the  Weflem  Ifles,  ihall  from  the  fun  or 

fau-filh  caught,  make  the  greateft  quantity  of  oil  ^ 

For  the  fecond  greateft  quantity                           «—  1000 

For  the  third  greateft  quantity           —             — -  700 

For  the  fbunh  greateft  quantity                          *«  600 

For  the  fifth  greateft  quantity             —             —  500 

For  the  fixth  greateft  quantity                         —  400 

And  for  the  fevcnth  greateft  quantity        "—        •—  300 

250    o    o 

Perfons  intending  to  compete  for  thefe  pjremiums,  excepting 
fuch  as  refide  in  any  of  the  Hies,  muft  lodge  in  this  Office,  on  or 
before  the  1 5th  of  May  next,  an  intimation  of  their  kitention  fo  to 
do,  fpecifying  the  name  and  burden  of  the  yeflel,  with  the  number 
of  hands,  boats,  and  hooks,  to  be  employed.  And  the  mafter  of 
every  competing  veftel,  upon  fending  to  this  Office,  will  receive 
a  book  wherein  his  journal  and  obfervatidns  are  to  be  enters. 

When  the  fifliing  ieafon  is  over,  or  before  the  ift  of  March  1 78$, 
every  competitor  for  the  premium  upon  cod,  ling,  and  tuflt,  muft  re^ 
turn  to  this  Office  the  (aid  joumal*book,  properly  filled  up,  with  an 
affidavit  before  a  magiftrate  or  juftice  ot  peace,  fubjoinea  as  to  the 
tmth  thereof;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  there  muft  be  tranfhiitted  a 
certificate  \mder  the  hand  of  the  coUedor  or  comptroller  of  the 
cofloms  at  the  port  to  which  the  veflel  returns,  rf  the  hmrden  9/ 
ibe  viffel^  the  precije  number  of  banJs  and  hoats  which  heave  been 
tmpUyedy  and  number  and  weight  of  the  different  forts  offjh  caught 
andcuredy  (mentioning  whether  or  not  toe  heads  of  the  fjh  be  in-^ 
eluded  in  the  weight)  and  in  cafe  of  their  havmg  caught  any  fun 
or  failofifh^  the  number  of  gallons  of  oil  made  therefrom*  And  every 
competitor  who  fails  to  lodge  his  journal  and  affidavit,  and  tlie 
cuftom-houfe  certificate  here,  on  or  before  the  fbrefaid  xft  of 
March  1785,  will  be  debarred  from  the  premium. 

On  account  of  the  great  diflance  of  the  Ifles,  no  intimations 
are  required  from  the  mafters  or  outfitters  of  boats  there  for  the 
fun  or  fail  fiihery;  and  an  affidayit  by  the  mafter,  toother  with  a 
certificate  under  the  hand  of  the  minifter  of  the  panfh  to  which 
he  belongs,  lodged  here  before  ^e  faid  xft  of  March  1785,  will 

Z  3  be 
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« 

No  allowance  to  be  paid  on  fiQx  badly  cured,  or 

unmerchantable.    Fifli  fraudulently  re-landed  in 

Great-Britain^  and  rc-imported,  is  forfeited,  and 

<     double*  the  value  to  be  recovered  of  the  importer 

or  proprietor. 
No  fee  to  be  taken  for  a  debenture  or  certificate,  or 

for  payment  of  the  money. 

Any  officer    refufing    or    negleding   to    pay  the 

money,  or  give  a  certificate,  as  above,  forfeits 

double  the  fum  to  the  party  aggrieved. 

Thefe  encouragements,  great  as  they  may  fccm, 

are  found  in  the  experiment  to  be  inadequate  to  the 

heavy  expenccs  attending  every  Britilh  fifhery ;  be- 

fides  the  accidents  to  which  the  adventurers  are  ex- 

pofed  from  war,  ftofms,  or  unfavourable  feafonsi 

alfo  the  great  difproportion  in  ibip-building)  outfit* 

mens  wages,  provifions,  calks,  &c.   between  the 

Britilh  and  foreign  expenditures  in  thefe  branches* 

This  will  appear  more  forcibly  in  the  following  ab* 

(trad:  from  what  hath  been  faid  relative  to  tb« 

fUhenes, 


be  held  as  evidence  of  the  quantity  of  oil  (the  number  of  gallons 
being  fpecified)  made  from  the  fun  or  fail-fifli  taken  by  each 
boat. 

The  Tniftecs  are  likewife  to  give  two  prcfmhims  of  loL  dnd 
$1.  to  the  maders  of  th^  competing  ve^eU,  who  Audi  keep  tbs 
fnoft  accurate  journals  of  their  procedure,  and  give  the  mod  ia* 
tt6fa<^ory  account  of  any  new  nAiing^ground,  or  fiiall  point  out 
diitindly  any  pradicable  improvement  which  can  be  made  upon 
the  prelent  mode  of  profecuting  the  fifbery.  But  they  referve 
to  thcmlelves  a  power  of  with-holding  cither  or  both  of  the  pre- 
miums, in  cafe  it  (hall  appear  to  them  that  none  of  the  joumali 
V"     ^.r  • -it  in  thefe  refpefts. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 


VUn 
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yiev  of  the  refpeOive  FiJherieSy  giving  the  Average 
Exports  at  different  Periods  i  and  ^be-  Number  of 
Veffels  in  the  White  and  Herring  Fijberies. 
Annual  average  of  pilchards  exported  in  Yormer 

years^    30,000  barrels; —  in  the  laft  four  years> 

12,500; — ^laftycar,  only  5500. 

Ditto  of  red  herrings  frpn^  Yarmouth  and  its 

neighbourhood,  38,0005— iitto,  laft  fix  years,  only 

9335-^ 

Veffels  from  ditto  employed  in  the  Iceland  1 

white  fifhery  previous  to  certain  fait  r  ooo    Q 
.  regulations  «—  — —       '  ^ 

Veffels  employed  from  Harwich  in  the  n 

white  fifhery  upon  the  Dogger  and  >70     £0 
other  banks  in  the  channel,  in  1778       J 
Buffes  fitted  out  from  the  Thames,  &c.  ^ 
for  the  Shetland  white  herring  fiftiery,   I 
when  the  bounty  was  50s.  per  ton,  about  J  ^      ,  ^ 

.   the  year  1760  '  J  y 

Bufies  fitted  out  from  the  weft  coaft  of  7 

Scotland  for  the  Hcbride  herripg  fifli-  J  294  1 53 
ery  in  1776*  ■  — — 

For  the  Shetland  ditto  in  1776  O    O 

I  — ^ White  filhery      ■  o    o 

Hcbride  white  fifhery  • o     i 

Such  is  the  declining  ftatc.  of  the  Brrcifh  filheries, 
while,  to  the  furprize  of  many  perfons,  a  writer  of 
confiderable  reputation  and  abilities  labours  to  anni- 
hilate that  mode  which  governments  after. the  expe- 
rience of  ages,  difcovered  to  be  beft  calculated  for 
the  fupport  of  the  ftate,  and  the  increafe  of  commerce. 
DoAor  Smith,  fpeaking  of  the  herring-bufs  fifii^ 
cry,  thus  expreffes  himfelf ;  — ''  It  hasj  I  am  afraid^ 

•  From  Greenock,  in  or  before  1776 
From  Port  Glafgow  in  1776        -       *      - 
prom  Dunbarton  in  1776 
From  Saltcoats  in  1776  » 

From  Irwin  in  1776        -  - 

From  Campbeltown  in  1772 
From  Oban  and  its  neighbouihood|  iadudiitg  1 

thcliles|  in  J 776  J 
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» 

been  too  comtnon  (at  veflels  to  fit  out  for  the  (ble 
purpofe  of  catching,  not  the  fifli,  but  the  bounty/' 

We  find  the  expence  of  a  veffcl  of  60  tons,  in 
building  and  fitting  out  for  the  fiflieiy,  amounts 
to  —  —  iC-  957    o    o 

The  bounty  on  that  fize  is  goU  ex* 

clufive  of  as.  8d.   per  barrel,  on 

herrings  exported,  —  90    o    o 

£.  867     o    o 

Can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  any  man  in  his  fenfes 
would  expend,  in  the  firft  inftance,  nearly  loool. 
upon  periflxable  articles,  on  the  view  of  recovering, 
during  the  cnfuing  year,  a  fum  barely  fufficicnt  to 
defray  cuftom-houfe  and  other  incidental  expences 
attending  the  fiftiery. 
The  expence  of  fitting  out,  every 

fubfeqbent  year,  exclufive  of  the 

large  fum    originally   funk    in 

building  the  veflcl  and  boats,  is,  £•  3^3  o  o 
The  return  per  bounty*.  — -  90    00 

223     o    b 

Were  further  arguments  neceffary  on  this  head, 
we  might  appeal  to  the  total  failure  of  the  eaft  coun- 
try, and  the  declining  ftate  of  the  weft  country  bufs 
fiiheries.  The  RoyaJ  Britifli*  Company  had  at  one 
time  in  employ,  4obuffes,  on  a  capital  of  120,000  J. 
actually  paid,  and  a  bounty  of  fbs.  per  ton,  bcfides 
other  privileges  already  enumerated ;  yet  they  found 
Iheir  capital  gradually  finking,  and,  in  a  Ihort  time^ 
were  obliged  to  fell  their  veflels  and  materials^  with 
a  lofs  of  92!  per  cent. 

If  an  able  body  of  merchants,  gentlemen  of  land- 
ed eftate,  and  other  perfons  of  real  property,  aided 
ilfo  by  50S-.  per  ton  from  gdverfiment,  were  obliged 
to  diflblve,with  the  lofs  of  almoft  their  whole  capital^ 
in  the  fpace  of  a  firw  years,  is  it  to  be  fuppofed  that 

'  ^  Soon  after  the  firft  publicatfon  of  this  book,  a  filly  para- 
graph  appeared  in  the  news^apervy  figmfying>  That  the  adventd- 
rer8,  at  convenient  feafons,  threw  the  herrings  overboard,  being  fuf« 
ficientl)r.reimburied,  and  rewarded  by  the  magnitude  of  the  ton* 
nage  bounties.  i     .    '. 
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perfons^  in  a  fubordinate  line^  can  get  fuch  wealtb 
b7  the  bufinefsi  as  to  fi(h»  not  for  the  herrings,  but 
for  a  diminifhed  bounty  of  30  s.  and  under  the  va- 
rious, reftraints  before  mentioned? 

In  fpeaking  of  companies^  great  allowances  are  to 
be  made  on  account  of  frauds^  neglefts,  &c.  but^ 
labile  this  company  exifted,  there  were  alfo  indivi* 
dual  adventurer^  on  the  eaft  coafl:,  who  enjoyed  the 
iame  bounties  and  privileges.  If  the  bouncy  now  at 
30s.  be  very  advantageous,  how  happens  it,  that 
only  3  veiTels  annually  have  been  fitted  out  of  late 
between  the  Thames  and  the  Shetland  Iflands  on  the 
bounty  i  Men  generally  purfue  fuch  branches  as 
are  found  in  the  experiment  to  be  profitable.  If  the 
money  received  from  government,  and  by  the  fale  of 
fiih,  was  fufficient,  after  reimburfing  the  expence,  to 
«ffbrd  even  a  moderate  profit,  the  whole  eaft  country 
of  Scotland  would  be  lined  with  decked  veffels  for. 
the  bufs  fifhery. 

The  doAor  is  equally  unfortunate  in  the  follow^ 
ing  propofitions :  <<  When  the  undertakers  of  fiihe- 
ries,  after  fuch  liberal  bounties  have  been  beftowed 
upon  them,  continued  to  fell  their  commodity  at  the 
fame,  or  even  aC  a  higher  price,  than- they  were  ac^ 
cuftomed  to  do  before,  it  might  be  expedted  that 
their  profits  (hould  be  very  great ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  fome  of  thofe  individual  may  have 
been  fo.  In  general,  however,  I  have  every  rea(on 
to  believe  they  have  been  quite  otherwife.  The 
ufual  effect  of  fuch  bounties  is  to  encourage  rafh  un- 
dertakers to  adventure  in  a  bufinefs  which  they  do 
not  underftand ;  and  what  they  lofe  by  their  own 
negligence  and  ignorance,  more  than  compenfates 
all  that  they  can  gain  by  the  utmoft  liberality  of  go* 
vernment.*' 

Is  the  dodor  to  be  informed^  that,  previous  to 
the  sera  of  the  bounties,  the  fifheries  of  the  Clyde, 
Lochfine,and  the  Well  Highlands,  were  more  certain 
and  plentiful,  particularly  in  the  Clyde,  confequently 
the  people  were  at  lefs  expence,  and  had  leis 
trouble  m  fearching  from  place  to  place  after  the 
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ihoaU.  The  expencc  of  the  bufs  filhcry  is  alfo  con- 
fidcrably  augmented  by  parliamentary  regulations, 
which  oblige?  therp  to  employ  more  men  than  arc 
really  ncccffary  for  the  fifliery  in  the  prefent  prac- 
tice of  curing;  and  it  is  partly  on  this  account  diat 
the  bounty  is  given. 

The  prices  of  all  kinds  of  materials,  provifioos, 
wages,  and  whatever  is  conneftcd  with  the  fiflieries» 
arc  alfo  raifed  very  confidcrablyj  fomc  of  them,  as 
herring  barrels,  above  xoo*  per  cent,  within  thcfc  laft 
40  years. 

The  vexatious,  and  expenfivc  journies  and  fees  in 
confequence  of  the  fait  laws  j  the  enormous  fees  de- 
manded at  the  cuftom-houfes  upon  all  occafions  i  the 
delay  and  expence  in  the  rendezvoufes ;  die  obliging 
veflels  CO  filh  their  own  cargoes,  and  to  remain  three 
months  upon  the  voyages  j  and  other  circumftances 
unknowi)  in  former  times : — ^Thcfe  combined,  we 
*  Ihall  find  the  bounties  to  be  in  efFeft  little  more  than 
a  name,  placing  the  adventurers  of  the  prefent  day, 
with  a  bounty i  in  much  the  fame  ftate  as  their  predc- 
ceffors  without  that  general  aid^.  Some  of  thofe  par- 
ticulars, as  the  cuftom-houfe  fees,  either  did  not  occur 
to  the  doftor,  or  they  were  kept  purpofely  out  cf  the 
ie;jy,as  is  the  cafe  fometimes  with  evidence  in  lawfuits. 

The  fccond  pofition :  "  That  the  ufual  effefl:  of 
fuch  bounties  is  to  encourage  rafh  undertakers  to  adr 
'  venture  in  a  bufmcfs  which  they  do  not  underlVand, 
and  what  they  lofe  by  their  own  negligence  and  ig- 
norance, more  than  compenfates  dl  that  they  can 
gain  by  the  utmoft  liberality  of  government."  This 
is  a  fevere  infinuation  againft  a  body  of  people,  the 
leaft  poflibly  deferving  of  it  within'  thefe  kingdoms. 
Had  I  never  fcen  Scotland,  or  that  part  of  it  where 
the  adventurers  relide,  I  fhould  moft  probably  have 
given  implicit  belief  to  whatever  came  from  the  pen 
of  dodlor  Smith  j  I  fliould  have  imagined  thefe  weft 
country  merchants  and  filhers  were  a  fet  of  deiperate 

•  The  bounty  was  formerly  given,  not  on  the  fiflx  taken,  but  on 
tb^  iiih  exported. 
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rafli  adventurers;  ignorant,  negligent,  and  fo  ex- 
tremely foolifh,  that  what  they  got  with  one  hand, 
they  threw  away  indifcriminately  with  the  other^ 
And  that  there  mull  furely  be  fbmething  more  than 
ordinary  abfurdity  in  fupporting  that  branch,  and 
thofe  people.  Happening,  however,  to  be  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  progrefs  of  thefc  filheries,  the 
caufes  of  their  decline,  and  the  difficulties  under  which 
they  have  laboured  i  being  alfo  perfonally  acquaint- 
ed with  many  individuals  in  that  line,  intelligent,  in- 
defatigable, poflefled  of  much  experimental  know- 
ledge, and  anxious  for  the  honour,  the  defence,  and 
the  fafety  of  their  country,  I  cannot,  in  juftice  to 
thefe  ufeful  members  of  fociecy,  admit  that  the  doc- 
tor's infmuations,  in  whole  or  in  part,  have  the  fmal- 
left  foundation  in  truth. 

The  adventurers  in  the  herring  branch  at  Greenock 
and  Port-Glafgow,  are  engaged  more  or  lefs  in  mer- 
cantile affairs,  at  home  or  abroad ;  and  fome  of  them 
are  perfons  of  confiderable  capital.  The  inhabitants  of 
Rothfay  in  the  ifle  of  Bute,  have  been  in  the  fifhing 
bufinefs  for  ages  pad.  They  are  more  fuccefsful  at 
prcfent  than  other  towns  on  that  coafl:,  and  therca- 
fon  they  give  is  worthy  of  being  recorded.  *«  There 
are,"  fay  they,  "  no  fmugglers  amongft  us,  no  idlers, 
and  fcarccly  any  beggars.  Every  man  is  employed, 
and  that  employ  is  chiefly  in  the  filheries,  the  ancient 
ftaple  of  Rothfay.'* 

The  inhabitants  of  Campbeltown  are  thus  defcrib- 
cd,  by  a  late  writer,  who  vifited  that  place  in  his  paf- 
fage  to  the  Hebrides,  at  a  period  when  the  fifheries 
were  feemingly  flourilhing,  and  the  traders  in  ap- 
parent good  circumftances. 

"  The  town  of  Campbeltown  has  increafed  confi- 
dcrably  fincc  the  commencement  of  the  bounty  on 
the  herring,  filhing.  The  tonnage  of  their  Ihipping 
is  now  ten  to  one  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago  i  con- 
fcqucntly  the  number  of  failors,  carpenters,  coopers, 

andj 
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andj  in  fhort,  all  r^nk&  of  people^  have  multiplied  in 
the  fame  proportion.  Trade,  commerce,  and  ma- 
nufa£hires  $  induflry,  humanity^  friendfhip  and  be« 
nevolence,  dwell  and  flouriih  among  the  inhabitants 
of  this  town  and  neighbourhood;  who,  from  the 
profits  of  the  fiflieries,  procure  all  the  conveniencies, 
and  enjoy  all  the  comforts  that  can  be  wanted^  or 
ihould  be  wiflied  for  in  this  tranlitory  life.  Such 
are  the  good  efTeds  arifing  from  the  fiflieries  in  this 
part ;  and  fuch  will  continue  to  be  the  happy  confe- 
quences  wherever  they  are  eftablifhed,  if  the  bounty 
were  continued  under  certain  regulations,  and  due 
attention  paid  to  this  favourite  child,  who,  though 
now  out  ot  leading-ftrings,  ftill  requires  fome  fofter- 
ing  care  to  bring  him  to  a  ftate  of  maturity  :  then 
will  Britannia  be  the  umpire  of  the  fea,  and  be  ren- 
dered the  firft  commercial  and  moft  powerful  nation 
in  Europe." 

**  Campbeltown,"  (fays  Mr.  Pennant  in  his  tour 
177a),  "  is  now  a  very  confiderable  place.  It  was 
created  by  the  fiftiing;  260  veflTcls  have  been  feen  in 
the  harbour  at  once  1  but  their  number  declines  fince 
the  ill  payment  of  the  bounty." 

Doftor  Smith  makes  an  eftimate  of  the  quantity 
of  fait  ufed  upon  the  herrings  cured  by  the  weft 
country  buiTes,  during  a  period  of  1 1  years ;  and  cal- 
/rulates  the  amount  of  duty  which  government  re- 
mits upon  every  barrel  of  herrings  cured  or  exported 
duty-free.  This  he  confiders  as  a  lofs  to  govern- 
ment. But  would  not  governrr\ent  have  fuftained  an 
equal  lofs  had  there  been  no  bufs  fifhing,  and  confe- 
quently  no  fait  ufcd  ? 

We  now  come  to  the  grand  argument,  whereon 
the  doftor  chiefly  grounds  his  objeftions  to  a  bufs 
fiihery,  viz.  the  fmall  quantity  of  herrings  taken  fince 
the  commencement  of  the  bounty,  which,  he  fays,  hath 
not  been  adequate  to  the  expence  of  government. 
There  is  fomething  harlh  in  this  kind  of  reafoningj 
and  it  comes  with  a  very  bad  grace  from  a  commif- 

fioner 
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fioner  of  the  cuftoniSy  as  will  occm*  to  any  reader 
who  hatl\  pcrufed  the  foregoing  fheets.  Who  pre- 
vented the  bufTes  from  clearing  ont  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, by  which  the  fummer  fiihery  was  entirely  loft  ? 
Who  prevented  -the  adventurers  from  going  to  Ire- 
land and  the  Ifle  of  Man,  where  the  herrings  wero 
plenty,  tho'  the  Hebride  fiihery  had  failed  i 

To  lay  an  embargo,  as  it  were,  upon  the  velfels, 
iand  afterwards  to  fpeak  of  the  want  of  fuccefs,  as  an 
argument  for  withdrawing  the  parliamentary  aid,  and 
abolifhing  the  bufs  eftabliffament,  does  the  do£tor 
no  great  honour.  Confidering  thefe  circumftances,  and 
the  various  impediments  formerly  eoutnerated,  it  is 
a  matter  of  furprize  that  fo  many  herrings,  were  taken^ 
and  that  the  bufinefs  hath  not  been  totally  aban* 
doned. 

Belides,  the  quantity  of  filh  was  not  the  principal 
motive  that  induced  government  to  adopt  this  mode 
of  extending  the  fifheries.  The  great  objeft  of  the 
bounties  was  the  training  a  hardy  race  of  feamen,  ^nd 
that  is  effe&ed  whether  the  fiihery  be  fuccefsful  or 
otherwife,  proportioned  to  the  number  of  veflels  fit- 
ted out.  Were  Ibme  hundred  veffels"  to  fail  fi-om 
Clyde  to  Loch-Broom,  and  from  Ijoch-Broom  to  the 
Clyde,  without  throwing  a  net,  the  main  view  of  go- 
vernment would  be  gained ;  and  ftill  more  eSe&ual- 
ly,  if  the  bufles  had  been  permitted  to  make  two 
voyages  every  year,  inftead  of  keeping  them  idle  in 
iiarbours  till  the  firit  of  Auguft  or  Odfcober. 

The  dodor  is  rather  filent  on  this  head  in  his 
writings;  but  I  have  been  well  informed  that  he  la- 
bours, in  converfation,  to  depreciate  the  importance 
of  the  bills  fiihery,  confidered  as  a  nurfery  of  feamen. 
Though  it  hath  already  been  my  endeavour  to  ftate 
that  matter  in  a  true  light,  to  the  conviction  of  every 
reader  who  will  allow  himfelf  the  free  exercife  of  his 
reafon^  I  Ihall  take  my  leave  of  the  do£tor  and  his 
logical  powers,  by  ftating  a  few  inllances,  which, 

were 
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were  it  ncccflaiy,  could  be  corroborated  by  the  navy- 
booksy  wherein  the  names,  places  of  birth,  ^d  other 
particulars  refpefting  feamen,  are  entered. 

About  two  thirds  of  the  feamen,  who  fail  in  the 
mercantile  fervice  from  Clyde,  have  been  tramed  to 
that  bufinefs  by  the  herring  bufies,  be  fides  numbers 
of  Highland  feamen,  who  navigate  the  (hipping  of 
London,  Liverpool,  Briftol,  and  other  ports  of  thefe 
kingdoms. 

Immediately  before  the  year  1750,  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  and  about  Campbeltown  did  not  ex- 
ceed 3000  or  4000 ;  at  prcfent  they  exceed  7000. 
In  1750,  the  decked  veffels  belonging  to  Campbel- 
town were  4,  and  thefe  of  fmall  fize;  the  niimber  of 
men  30  or  40.  In  1777,  the  number  of  buffes  be- 
longing to  that  port  amounted  to  62,  manned  with 
750  hardy,  and,  for  the  moft  part,  experienced  failors. 

During  the  laft  war  nearly  1000  men,  who  had 
been  trained  in  the  bufs  filhery  belonging  to  Camp- 
beltown, ferved  on  board  the  royal  navy,  and  thus 
compofed  a  confiderable  portion  of  that  invincible 
body,  who  maintained  the  unequal  combat  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world ;  protedbed  the  centre  of  em- 
pire from  invafion,  and  both  the  Indies  from  falling 
into  new  hands.  From  this  circumftance  relative  to 
Campbeltown,  we  may  form  a  conjefture  refpedting 
the  quota  furnilhed  by  the  weftern  bufs  fiftiery  in  ge- 
neral. The  number  of  veffels  fitted  out  in  1776 
was  294 ;  but,  as  fome  of  thefe  veffels  made  double 
voyages  within  the  year,  we  Ihall  ftate  the  individual 
veffels  aftually  exifting,  at  ^50  ;  if  therefore  Camp- 
beltown fupplied  the  navy  with  nearly  1000  men 
from  a  bufs  fleet  of  62  veffels,  the  fupply  from  the 
whole  fiftiery  may  be  cftimatcd  from  3500  to  4000 
men. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  naval  captains  are  parti- 
cularly fond   of  the  blue  bonnets,    viz.   Highland 

failors 
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failorsy  for  the  moft  part,  on  account  of  their  hardn 
ncfs,  tcint)crance,  and  fobcr  manners.  Above  100 
of  thefe  blue  bonnets  have  been  counted  on  board  a 
fliip  of  the  line  at  one  time. 

Neither  hath  do£h>r  Smith  in  his  publication^  found 
it  expedient  to  mention  the  employment  given  to 
various  claffes  of  people  by  hieans  of  the  bufs  fiihe- 
ry,  and  the  comfortable  fubfiilence  which  the  poof 
acquire  by  their  induftry  in  thefe  branches.  No  left 
than  800I.  per  annum  was  paid  to  boys  and  gu-Is  in 
and  about  Campbeltown^  for  dreffing  hemp,  fpinning 
twine,  and  knitdng  and  making  the  nets  for  the  ufe 
of  the  bufles  there.  But  the  moft  ufeful  body  of 
men,  next  to  thefeamen,  are  the  Ihip  carpenters,  and 
coopers^  of  whom  this  branch  railed  a  confiderable 
number. 

Refpefting  all  thefe  degrees  of  people,  and  the 
ruin  of  the  owners  of  the  bufles,  was  that  branch  to 
be  abandoned,  the  doftor  exp'reflcs  no  fympathizing 
feelings  j  no  fenfations  for  what  they  have  already 
fufFered,  and  what  they  muft  again  fufFer,  were  go- 
vernment difpofed  to  withhold  their  aid,  by  which 
the  remaining  property  would  fink  to  half  its  value, 
by  which  hundreds  of  families  would  be  driven  to 
Ireland ;  and  the  rifing  ports  of  Campbeltown,  StVan- 
rawer,  &:c.  reduced  to  their  former  ftate  of  indigence, 
or  the  idle  pernicious  habits  of  fmuggling. 

There  hath  long  exifted  a  jealoufy  between  the  in- 
habitants of  the  eaft  fide  of  Scotland  andthofeof  the 
v^eft ;  a  proof  that  the  amor  patriit  doth  not  flourifli 
at  orefentin  the  Scottifh  foil.  The  people  in  the 
eafl:  country  have  not  found  the  bufs  fifhery  worthy 
their  attention,  or  adequate  to  the  great  expcnce  in 
fitting  out.  They  therefore  wi(h  to  encourage  a 
boat  fifhery  upon  their  fhores,  which,  to  eftablifti, 
requires  fomc  parliamentary  aid  j  and  this  aid,  they 
imagine,  cannot  be  obtained  during  the  exiftence  of 
the  bounties  to  the  weftern  bufs  fifhery.    From  this 
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fburcp  may  be  trAPCi^j  in  a  great  meafure;  t}ie  oppofi* 
(ion  given  to  the  latter  Rfhery,  by  various  indiyiouals, 
yrhofe  writings  do  not  in  all  cafes  merit  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public,  much  lefs  oiigbt  the  Reprelcn* 
tatives  of  the  public  be  guided  by  them.  Why  (hould 
government  be  advifed  to  abandon  that  mode  of 
fifhing  which  aiifwcrs  moil  effeftually  the  purpoles 
6f  the  ftace-,  which  is  bed  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
the  country,  the  genius  find  habits  of  the  people ;  em* 
ploys  the  young  and  old  of  both  .fexe^ ;  furniflies  a 
coniiderable  article  of  exports  i  gives  fineights    to 
ihipping, &c.  in  order  that  others  msfy  be  enabled*** 
to  follow  a  method  of  greater  convenicncy  to  them- 
felves  only  i    The  liberal  principles  fo  prevalent 
of  late  in  the  fouth^  have  not,  it  would  feem*  got 
fo  far  as  the  Tweed ;  and  it  appears  fomewhat  ex- 
traordinary, that  men  of  (hining   abilitiesj    ^o(e 
writings  manifcft,  at  leaft,  the  theory  of  moral  fen- 
timents,  fhould  imbibe  the  local  narrow  prejudices 
of  a  fifhing  town. 

Having  ftatcd  the  origin  of  the  prefent  conteft  be- 
tween the  two  oppofite  fides  of  the  kingdom,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  the  clamours  of  fundry  perfons  engag- 
ed, or  who  wifti  to  be  engaged  in  the  ea^ft  country 
fiftiery,  I  am  forry  to  find  reafon  for  Aifpeding,  that 
the  fame  fpirit  operates  more  or  lefs  amongft  fomc 
perfons  of  that  line  in  the  weft. 

It  hath  been  obferved,  that  the  bounty-laws,  hy 
rcftraining  vclfcls  from  purchafing  herrings  from  the 
Highland  boats  as  heretofore,  proved  the  ruin  of  the 
boat  fifhery,  which  was  merely  limited  to  their  own 
petty  horne  fale ;  and,  upon  confidering  that  this  , 
rcftraiftt  alfo  ftruck  at  the  root  of  improvements  in  i 
the  Highlands,  an  objedt  which  I  have  ever  had  m 
view,  equally  with  the  extenfion  of  the  fiflieries*  I 
rcfolved  to  (late  that  matter  to  t)xe  public,  and»  at 
the  fame  time,  advert  to  the  injury  of  the  fiflieries  ia 
general  by  that  reftrifting  claufe.  This  refolution 
having  gone  abroad,  and  that  I  had  recommended 
to  the  committee  of  the  houfc  of  commons  a  repeal 
4  of 
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of  that  law,  I  received  a  letter  from  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal adventurers  in  the  weft^  country  bufe  E(hery» 
containing  fuodry  argunicnts  againft  any  altera- 
tion of  the  law  on  that  particular  claufe.  ^^  Upon 
the  whole,"  fays  he,  ^^  all  here  (meaning  the  town 
where  he  refides)  are  determined  never  to  fit  out  a 
bufs  on  fuch  a  footing." 

J  thought  it  necei&ry  to  comntuinicate  thisintcUi* 
gence  immediately  to  the  chalraun  of  the  commit* 
tee,  as  a  fubjeft  worthy  their  ijbrious  deliberation; 
tbousb,  in  xny  own  opinion,  I  remain  unalterably  de- 
cided on  that  head.  The  herrings  frequent  the 
ihorr s  of  the  Highlands ;  ftrangcrs  go  there  from 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to  take  them;  fome 
of  thcfe  ftrangers,  in  order  to  fave  the  petty  expence 
in  purchafmg  herrings  from  the  natives,  had  intereft 
to  procure  a  law  whereby  the  bufles  were  prohibited 
from'purchafingi  and,  inftead  thereof,  that  their  own 
people  (hould  be  tied  down  during. 3  n:u>nths  to  the 
drudgery  of  filhing  their  own  cargoes ;  a  reftraint 
lefs  adapted  to  an  imaginary  faving,  than  to  the  mif- 
taken  views  of  individuals  in  another  refped :  cruel 
towards  the  natives,  whom  it  deprives  of  their  natu* 
xal  right;  repugnant  to  the  intention  of  Providence  1 
to  the  fpirit  of  the  Engliih  conftitution ;  to  the  ge- 
neral bciiefi^t  of  the  community ;  and  one  great  fource 
of  emigration  amongft  a  helplefs  people,  who  feem 
to  have  bad  few  friends  to  reprefent  their  grievances, 
and  defend  their  rights. 

But,  notwithftanding  the  narrow  fpirit  fo  preva- 
lent in  human  nature,  there  are  many  perfons  con« 
cerned  in  the  filheries  on  both  fides  of  Scotland,  who 
heartily  coincide  in  every  liberal  propofition  refpedt- 
Ujg^the  extenfion  of  that  branch;  whofe  wijQies  are, 
not  to  exclude  others,  but  to  partake  with  them,  in 
the  wealth  which  the  fea  affords  around  the  whole 
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Riviiw  of  the  Marhu'for  Herrings,  with  feme  Propc^ 

falSy  wberely  the  Sale  may  he  extended.-^Bftimata  of 

the  Sale  of  Ftjb  in  general,  and  the  Number  of  People 

that  may  be  employed  in  that  Branch,  providing  Go^ 

vemmemjball  afford  a  liberal  Aid. 

TH  E  opening  new  Markets^  and  extending  old 
oneSj  are  objefts  of  venr  ferious  national  con- 
cern, and  in  which  the  aid  of  the  ftate  is  eflentially 
neceflary .  Refpofting  all  the  varieties  of  white  filh. 
flat  filb,  falmon,  and  thofe  of  the  whale  kind^  the 
markets  are  boundlefs.  Great  Britain  alone,  were 
all  fiih  taken  by  foreigners  prohibited^  would  exbauft 
the  cargoes  of  many  hundred  veflels  in  the  white  and 
fiat  fiflieries.  All  the  rivers  in  the  Ifland  cannot 
fupply  the  demands  of  London  in  falmon;  which, 
of  late,  hath  rifen  to  a  price  beyond  the  abilities  of 
the  labouring  people  to  purchafe. 

For  oil,  and  other  produce  of  the  whale  kind,  the 
fale  at  home  is  continually  encreaGng. 

The  market  for  herrings,  and  that  only,  requires 
particular  attention. 

From  the  period  when  the  herrings  forlbok  the 
Swedifh  and  German  Ihores,  till  the  year  17  54*  or 
thereabouts,  when  they  returned  to  the  continenr. 
Great  Britain  had  an  opportunity  of  being  enriched 
by  the  monopoly  of  the  filhery  upon  her  ihores.  Wc 
have  fcen  by  what  means  this  fifhery  was  loft  to  both 
kingdoms.'  Their  civil  and  religious  commotions, 
their  fchemes  of  colonization,  and  their  continental 
wars,  cngrofled  the  attention  of  government  and  in- 
dividuals ;  while  the  Dutch  fupplied  Europe  in  this 
great  article,  almoft  without  a  rival, 

The  fcene  is  now  greatly  changed;  fince  1754,  the 
herrings  have  been  on  the  Swedifh  coaft  in  fuch 
quantities,  that  nearly  200,000  barrels  are  fuppofcd 
to  be  exported  annually,  at  half  the  price  which  we 
can  afford  to  take.    Ireland  neglected  her  filhery 
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-till  about  the  year  1763^  when  Ihe  began  to  try  the 
experiment,  and  with  fuch  fucccfs*  that»  inile^d  of  a 
cuftomer^  Ihe  hath  become  a  formidable  rival  to  Great 
Britain  at  the  Weft  India  market,  and  even  in  Eng- 
land. France  alfo,  though  the  herrings  on  that 
coaft  are  of  the  worft  kind,  hath,  within  thefe  few 
years,  attempted  to  fupply  her  Weft  India  colonies, 
partly  from  her  own  fliores,  and  partly  by  bufies 
fitted  out  for  the  coaft  of  Scotland. 

Thefe  three  nations  have  alfo  begun  the  tryde  of 
drying  herrings  for  the  Italian  and  other. markets  in 
the  fouthern  parts  of  JBurope.    Amongft  all  thefe 
competitors  for  trade,  Scotland  enjoys  a  fuperior  ad- 
vantage, from  the  early  arrival  ot  the  herrings  and 
their  long  continuance  upon  her  coafts.     The  Swe- 
difh  fiihery  on  their  own  coaft  begins  in  Odtober^ 
and  continues  fix  weeks.  The  French  fiihery  is  near- 
ly about  the  fame  period.    The  Dutch,  and  other  fo- 
reigners who  frequent  the  Scotti(h  fiiores,  generally 
quit  that  fiihery  at  the  commencement  of  the  winter, 
on  account  of  the  inclemencies  of  the  feafon,  when  it 
cannot  be  carried  on  to  advanuge  in  the  open  feas, 
without  the  aid  of  adjacent  ihores  or  ports.    In  Ire* 
land,  the  herrings  begin  to  appear  in  fome  lochs  to- 
wards the  end  of  June,  if  the  wind  be  favourable  1 
but  the  great  fiihery  feldom  commences  before  No*- 
vember,  and  fometimes,  as  in'1784,  not  before  De« 
cember.    Upon  an  average,  the  Iriih  fiihery  for  ex- 
portation does  not  laft  above  fix  weeks  or  two  " 
months,  every  year. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  fiiheries  on  the  Scottiih 
coaft,  fuppofing  them  carried  on  to  the  fulleft  extent 
by  the  natives.  The  herrings  that  furround  Great 
Britain  are  compofed,  firft,  of  ftationary  or  native 
herrings,  fpawncd  in  the  Britifh  Teas,  and  found  upon 
the  coail  at  all  feafons  of  the  year.  Of  thefe  her- 
rings a  few  are  taken  off  the  coaft  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  during  the  fpring,  for  the  London  markets  s 
and^  of  late  years,  tne  Scottiih  caft  country  boats 
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hsve  attempted  m  April  filhery ;  the  herriiigi  then 
taken  ju*e  hnmedUtely  cured  add  fent  t?o  London  ftir 
the  Weft  India  market;  b«t  no  filhery  at  this  feafon 
hath  been  attempted  upon  the  coafts  of  Shetland  or 
the  Hebrides,  though  the  herrings  are  alfo  found  in 
thcfc  fcas  through  the  whole  year.* 

Secondly,  the  great  Ihoals  ef  emigrants  or  ftran- 
gers  from  die  north  feas,  as  reinforcements  to  the  for- 
mer J  but  whether  thefe  two  divifions  of  herrings,  the 
natives  and  the  ftrangers,  unite  or  blend  together,  is 
a  matter  of  mere  fpeculation.  We  only  know  for  a 
certainly,  that  the  great  northern  Ihoals  begin  to  ap- 
pear off  the  Shetland  iflands  in  May,  and  that  on  the 
a+th  of  June,  they  are  found  in  (uch  numbers  as  to 
give  full  employment  to  hundreds  of  vcffels,  and 
thoufends  of  people,  day  and  night.  We  alfo  know, 
that  the  great  body  of  the  herrmgs  remain  on  the 
Scottilh  coaft,  though  not  on  every  part  of  it,  till  the 
nth  of  January  or  later  j  confcq\iently  that  nation, 
from  its  northern  fituation,  and  the  natural  progrcfs  of 
the  herrings,  enjoys,  or  may  enjoy,  a  great  filhery  one 
half  of  the  year,  bcfides  a  partial  fifhery  of  native 
herrings  during  part  of  the  other  half.  It  is  this 
happy  fituation  that  gives  Scotland  a  great  advantage 
in  the  duration  of  their  fiftiery ;  and  as  there  is  reafbn 
to  hope  that  the  Britiftr  filhery- laws  will  be  no  longer 
difgraced  b^  a  rcftriftion,  which  tied  up  the  hands 

of 

*  That  thefe  herrings  are  nativea  of  tfaitf  ifland  appears  erident 
ffOfs  the  foHo\?uig  inqi9YtaDt  difeoTeiy,  whieb  wat  conununicated 
to  zne  by  an  mteUtgeat  perfoa  from  the  Hebriiles,  viz.  That  at  a 
certain  feafon,  when  the  people  of  St,  Kildr  dtfcend  the  rocks  im 
queft  of  young  Ibto  geelc  and  other  fowl,  they  generally  find  the 
06ft«  well  ftoexed  with  young  hcrritigf,  which  arc  daily  fifhcd  by 
the  modien,  and  laid  in.  ai  food  to  thtfk^yciing  brood.  When  the 
birds  come  from  the  eggs,  the  herrings  aro  then  two  inches  long  i 
and  when  the  forroer  are  ready  to  fly  and  (hift  for  thesifclves,  too 
herrings  are  nearly  in  ftill  flze.  Thus  they  keep  time,  as  it  were, 
in  tlseir  ad\;afloe»  towards  roatiiritf.  Th«  number  of  young  faer« 
ring!  {xrocured  frr  this,  puc^ofev  t>iithcold  biEds,,eaoeedaUcmli* 
Wit/. 
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of  thiC  inhabitants,  tirhile  foreigners  were  carrying 
away  the  fine  rich  herrings  with  which  they  fupplied 
Europe ;  we  humbiy  recommend  a  yigorovs  early 
bufs  iiihery  upon  the  coafts  of  Shetland ;  from  thencd 
fouthward  on  both  the  (ides  of  the  ifland,  without 
ceafmg,  while  the  boats  fhould  be  conitantly  employ* 
ed  on  the  ihores  and  lakes  for  home  fale,  as  well  is 
the  fupply  of  the  buffes  or  merchants. 

As  die. herrings  gradually  fall  off  in  richnefs  and 
flavour  foon  after  their  arrival  at  the  Shetland  iflands, 
I  have  been  at  fome  pains  to  difcover  whether  we 
might  not  commence  the  Shetland  fifhcry  with  fuc- 
cefs  before  the  a4th  of  June ;  but  no  perfon  with 
whom  I  haveconverfcd  on  the  fubjed,  could  give  a 
fadsfadory  aniwer  on  that  head ;  neither  could  they 
account  for  the  Dutch  regulation,  which  prohibits 
their  fifhing  till  that  day. 

As  this  point  is  of  very  confiderablc  importance, 
it  is  fubmitted  to  confideration,  whether  it  would  not 
be  proper  to  have  a  vefiel  at  Braflfa  Sound  on  the 
firltof  June,  equipped  in  all  rcfpedts  after  the  Dutch 
method,  having  alfo  a  fufficient  quantity  of  refined 
fait,  fuch  as  is  ufed  by  that  people.  From  Braifa 
Sound  fhe  might  fail  on  the  evening  of  June  i, 
in  qucfl:  of  the  herrings,  taking  care  to  kttp  a  mi* 
nute  journal  of  all  the  appearances  that  occurred, 
and  circumftances  that  happened  in  the  cruize,  and 
ftridtiy  to  obfcrve  the  Dutch  method  of  curing  and 
packing.  By  this  experiment  we  might  difcover 
whether  that  fifhery  admits  of  an  earlier  commence- 
ment J  for  if  only  one  week  could  be  gained  in  this 
valuable  feafon,  very  eflential  advantages  would  re- 
fiilt  therefrom  to  the  ftate  and  to  individuals.  ^It 
would  enable  us  to  open  new  markets  in  the  north- 
em  parts  of  Europe,  for  which  thcfc  rich,  early  her- 
rings are  only  proper,  and  where  they  would  bring  a 
high  ^rice. 

This  may  be  called  the  firft  ftage  of  the  fiftiery, 

and  continues^  as  we  perceive  by  th?  Dutch  laws, 
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till  the  i5ch  of  July,  uriuch  commences  the  fecond 

eriod^  or  harveft  tifhciy  that  remains  till  O&ober. 
uring^  this  period  the  herrings  pafs  gradually  down 
both  fides  ot  the  kingdom  i  and  it  is  during  this  fea- 
fon  only^  that  a  floating  bufs  fiftiery  could  be  carried 
on  with  fuccefs  and  fafety  among  the  Hebrides. 
The  herrings  having  now  1<^  much  of  their  fatnefs, 
may  be  cured  for  the  Weft  India,  as  well  as  the  Eu- 
ropean markets.  This  is  alfo  the  feafon  for  reddening 
herrings,  and  may  be  confidcred  as  the  beft  feafon 
for  a  general  fifliery  over  the  whole  kingdom.  This 
is  therefore  the  period  which  the  Scots  fhould  im- 
prove with  the  utmoft  exertion,  being  then  in  pof- 
feflion,  not  only  of  an  exclufive  fifhery,  but  alfo 
of  exclufive  markets,  the  Dutch  excepted. 

The  winter  fiftiery,  which  continues  from  Oftober 
to  the  1 2th  of  January,  fumifiics  herrings  of  a  large 
fize,  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  the  Ifle 
of  Many  and  the  coaft  of  Sweden.  Thofe  taken 
about  this  feafon  at  Yarmouth,  Biddeford,  and  the 
coaft  of  France,  are  of  a  fmaller  fize,  and  the  fiiheries 
are  lefs  confiderable. 

The  great  winter  fifheries,  and  the  rivaUhip  in 
thofe  fiflicrics,  lie  between  the  Irilh,  Swedes,  and 
Scots.  I  have  already  obferved  the  natural  advan* 
tages  which  the  two  former  have  over  the  latter  in 
taking  tlie  herrings  at  this  feafon. 

The  Swedes  and  Irilh  take  them  at  their  doors ; 
the  Brft  with  bafkets,  the  laft  with  open  boats ;  while 
the  ScotSi  after  fearching  from  place  to  place,  upon 
a  coaft  of  250  miles,  in  the  boifterous  ocean,  fre- 
quently return  with  their  fait  and  cafics  unoccupied. 
By  means,  however,  of  great  pcrfeverancc,  they 
generally  pick  up  many  half  cargoes  for  the  Weft 
India  market;  and  the  reftraints  laid  upon  their 
fiihery  on  the  Scottifti  and  the  Iriih  coafts,  being 
now  in  a  fair  way  of  redrefs,  this  winter  fifliery  pre* 
fents  an  extenfive  field  for  their  induftry. 

Thus  we  perceive  three  fiftieries — ^thc  fummer^ 
the  fiutumnal,  and  the  winter,  having  each  their  pc-- 
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xailiar  thara&eriftic^  and  for  which  thd  inh&Utantt 
ihould  be  fuitably  accommodated  and  qualified. 

By  a  ftrift  adherence  to  the  regulations  proper  for 
each  refpedive  branch  on  the  part  of  the  adven- 
turers, and  a  fuitable  aid  pn  the  part  o^  govern-; 
mentj  thefe  three  fiiheries  cannot  fail  offuccefs ;  and 
this  leads  to  an  inquiry  into  the  prefcnt  ftate  of  the 
markets,  and  how  far  they  may  be  extended* 
Formerly  the  principal  markets  for  Scottilh  herrings 
were  France,  Sweden,  Ireland,  and  the  Weft  Indies* 
Of  all  thefe,  a  part  of  the  Weft  India  market  only 
remains  for  the  Britifli  exports  of  white  herrings. 

The  French  now  fupply  themfelvesr  chiefly  by 
means  of  herrings  taken  on  their  own,  and  the  Scotr 
tiih  coafts. 

The  Swedes,  befides  home  fupply,  have  an  over- 
plus of  near  aoo,obo  barrels^  annually  for  the  Euro- 
pean markets  and  the  Weft  Indies.  From  the  con- 
nedion  between  France  and  Sweden,  it  is  pix)bablc 
that  the  herrings  from  the  latter  kingdom  have  a 
preference  in  the  French  colonies  to  all  other 
nations.  • 

Ireland,  befides  fupplying  her  own  confumption, 
which  is  very  great,  hath  alfo  become  a  rival  at  the 
Weft  India  markets,  as  appears  from  the  preceding 
ftatements  of  her  imports  and  exports,  upon  averages 
of  four  years,  ending  in  1767  and  1783. 

The  want  of  fale  was  one  of  the  principal  caufe^ 
of  the  failure  of  the  Britilh  white  herring  company, 
cftablilhed  in  1750,  by  men  of  unlimited  property, 
aided  by  a  bounty  of  fifty  fliillings  per  ton,  and 
without  the  rivaUhip  of  Ireland, 

May  it  not  therefore  be  fuggeftcd,  that  while  the 
wifdom  of  parliament  is  engaged  in  framing  laws  and 
regulations  for  the  extenfion  of  the  Britilh  fi£beries, 
jtMs  no  lels  worthy  their  deliberation  to  coqfider  of 
markets  for  the  difpofal  of  the  fifh?  '  The  home  lale 

*  The  ifland  of  Barthdomew  lately  ceded  to  Sweden  by  Fnoce. 
imd  made  a  free  port,  will  greatly  facilitate  the  &k  of  Dutch  aad 
Swedifii  Herrings. 
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€fhtf^i^  Ui  Se6tlafld  is  cramped  by  a  duty  of 
one  filing  ptfbSrttly  which,  Cdhfidcring  the  incresfe 
•f  t»cS,  ind  th6  life  irt  the  n^ceflaries  d[  life  in  that 
cdujf^iy^>  it  w6u}d  be  politic  and  humane  to 
•bolifii. 

Though  this  t»3t  amounts  to  a  twentieth  part  of 
th^  vtlue  of  pickled  herrings  confumcd  irt  that  coun- 
try, drtd  confequently  a  burden  on  the  lower  ranks 
of  life,  it  is  unprododive,   as  an  article  of  revenue. 

It  Was  originally  impoied  by  the  Scottifh  parlia- 
fMnti  in  Kcu  of  the  duty  on  fait  ufed  in  curing,  A 
bunkn  of  much  greater  magnitude  is  laid  upon 
herrings  fent  to  England,  viz.  js,  4d.  per  barrel, 
Whichf  with  the  carridge  from  Greenock  to  the  ca- 
nal, the  carriage  and  tonnage  duties  in  pafling  that 
water,  the  relhipping  at  the  Forth,  the  carriage  from 
thence  to  Lx>ndon,  the  fees  and  port  expences  in  the 
river^  enhances  the  price  of  herrings  to  the  London 
retailer  to  jojfhillings  per  barrel ;  in  lefs  plenriful 
years,  as  at  prefent,  to  J6  fhillingsj  and  to  the  con- 
sumers about  3I.  upon  an  ateragc  of  years  f.  The 
arguments  rclpedting  the  labouring  people  in  Scot- 
land are  applicable  to  thofe  of  the  fame  clafs  in 
London,  Wher^,  though  Wages  are  higher,  the  peo^ 
pie  are  not  always  employed.     Surely  the  additional 

*  Bread  and  butchers  itksat  in  Glafgow,  Paifley,  Greenock,  and 
other  trading  towns  of  Scotland,  are  as  high  as  in  London,  Tea 
and  fugar  are  higher  than  in  London.  Herrings  and  potatoes  are 
thcfeibre  the  gcnewl  food  of  the  maniifia6hirers,  of  theinduilrious, 
4(id'  the  aged  poor.  When  thefe  article?  fail,  fcarcity  and  famine 
approach. . 

f  'the  white  and  red  herrings  retailed  in  London  at  prefent,  and 
for  foroe  years  paft,  are  chiefly  Irifli  herrings,  fold  under  the  name 
irflfle  of  Man  herrings.  They  are  the  large  winter  fifh,  of  which 
jodfHis  a  b&frel,  and  retailed  at  three  halfpence  each.  The  re- 
lattifrrs  fay  that  herrings  of  a  mid<tte  fize  ztt  more  generally 
called  for,  as  they  fuit  the  pockets  of  their  cuftoaiers  better,  be- 
ing fctd  at  a  penny.  When  pickled  herrings  are  foaked  two  or 
three  days  in  water,  and  hung  by  the  tail,  about  the  feme  time; 
to  dry,  at  a  moderate  diftance  from  the  fire,  or  in  the  hm,  they 

c'xpcnce 
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cxpcncc  of  freight  and  port  expences,  are  a  fufficient 
tax  on  this  c}a&  of  people^  amongft  whom  titdr6  is 
much  dillrefs  and  mifcrjr. 

As  this  duty  alfo,  was  innrpofed  on  ac<iourrt  of  thfc 
fait,  it  follows,  that  if  the  latter  be  aboliflicd,  the 
former  ihould  ceafe.  By  this  means  two  pufp6fes 
extremely  effential  to  a  trading  nation  will  bt  gain- 
ed ;  the'  fiflieries  will  be  increafed,  and  the  labourfng 
people  fupplied  with  cheapo  food,  taken  upon  our 
own  coaft,  and  by  our  own  people. 

But  titit  home  fale  rs  comparatively  trifling  (&&k 
channels  that  may  be  opened  with  foreign  ftates,  by 
including  fifh  as  an  article  of  Hritiiti  exports,  in-  all 
commercial  treaties  and  arrangements  with  thofc 
powers,  particularly  France,  Spain,  Portugal^  Italy, 
Germany,  Poland,  and  Ruflia. 

Upon  the  fuppofition  that  government  Ihall  take 
thefe  matters  into  ferious  confideration,  affording 
every  aid  to  the  taking,  and  the  faie  of  herrings  5  and 
that  the  adventurers  rariftly  obferve  the  regulations 
which  experience  hath  pointed  out  as  ablblutely  ne- . 
ceffary  in  the  various  departments  of  that  branch, 
the  herrings  exported  from  Scotland  to  foreign  parts, 
will  probably  amount  to 

Banrelt.  Value* 

300,000     £.  300,000 
And  the  white  fifh  dried  or 

wet,  equal  to        —•  100,000         200,000 

■  -  ■  —  -^  ■  ^ 

£.  400,000         500,000 

Mcn&Boytf 
Which,  including  the  fifhing  for  kome 
fale,  will  employ  300  bulTes  from  20  to 
120  tons,  fitted  out  from  the  eaft  coun- 
try, between  Shetland  and  Berwick,  na- 
vigated  upon  an  average  by  14  men 
•each  —  —  4200 

^000  Ivgc 
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jooo  large,  ftput  boats,  each  canying  5  men 
andabo^  —        —  —     18,000 

500  buflcs  from  20  to  120  tons,  fiucd  out\ 
from  the  Solway  Firth,  the  Clyde,  Loch 
Fine,  the  weft  Highlands,  and  Hebride 

.    iOes,  for  the  floating  and  Loch  fifheries  |      7000 
between  Iceland  and  the  Ifle  of  Man, 
navigated  upon  an  average  by  14  men 
each 

4000  large,  ftout  boats,  fitted  out  from  the  -| 
before<^mentioned  places, particularly  the  1  ^.^^^^ 
Lochs  of  the  Highlands,  each  carrying  \    ^ 

5  men  and  a  boy  

Men  and  boys  in  the  Scottiih  fifheries    53,200 

Befides  quick-failing  cutters  and  wherries  employed 
in  running  to  market  with  herrings  and  white  fiih ; 
alio  various  veflels  built  on  particular  con(lru£tions, 
for  oarticular  purpofes,  not  regiftered  or  compre- 
hended within  the  county  laws^  and  which  may  be 
termed  irregulars. 

Of  the  Englifh  filheries  upon  the  coafts  of  that 
kingdom,  and  alfo  by  Engliihmen  on  th^oafts  of 
Scotland^  Ireland,  and  the  Ifle  of  Man>  I  cannot 
^ak  with  fuch  precifion ;  but  as  the  parliamentary 
aids  relative  to  bounties  and  markets  will  operate 
equally  in  both  kingdoms,  it  may  be  fuppofed  that 
the  Engliflx  fifl^crics  will  increafc  in  a  very  confidcr- 
able  dcjgree,  particularly  the  white  fifliery  in  the 
North  Seas,    which  is  at  prefent  given  up. 

Without  entering  into  particular  ftatements  of 
the  Englifli  fiflieries,  we  may  eftimate  the  value  of 
exports  as  equal  to  one  half  of  the  Scottifli  fale  ^ 
confcquently  the  general  amount  will  ftand  thus  i 
Exports  from  Scotland  —  500,000 

m  —England        —  —        250,000 

Total   amount    of  exports  from    Great 
Britain  — .  ~-  £.  750,000 

But 


>  i^ooojooq 
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But  if  the  exports  of  fifh  from  England 
Ihall  be  lefs  than  thofe  from  Scotland, 
her  home  confumption  will  be  propor- 
tionably  greater,  or  more  fb;  and  if,  to 
the  before-mentioned  fpecies  of  filh, 
we  add  falmon,  haddocks,  whitings, 
turbot,  and  all  the  varieties  of  flat  and 
fliell-fiih,  the  value  of  the  home  con- 
fumption in  Great  Britain  will  proba- 
bly exceed 

To  which  is  to  be  added  the  value  of^ 
oil  extracted  from  white  fifh,  herrings, 
feals,  grampiufes,  &c.  alfo  the  fkin3  of 
feals,  ifinglafs,  and  other  marine  pro- 
duce upon  our  fhores,  which  at  a  low 
calculation  will  amount  to 

Total  amount  of  wealth        £.  2,000,000 

that  may  be  drawfi  from  the  Britifh  feas  annually, 
which,  befides  fupplying  the  inhabitants  in  above 
twenty  different  kinds  of  fifli,  will  bring  into  the 
nation,  in  fpecie  and  goods,  to  the  value  of  750^000!. 
We  have  fUted  the  number  of  men,  which 
the  Scottifh  fifheries  carried  on  by  the 
natives  of  that  kingdom  may  employ,  at  53,200 
Allowing  for  England  —  —      42,000 


250,000 


And  that  the  carrying  trade  of  fifh  from 
both  kingdoms  to  foreign  markets,  will 
employ 


95^200 


—  —  —        4800 


Men  and  boys  in  the  fifheries  of  Great 

Britain  — •  —  —     100,000 

A  nurfery  of  feamen  which  no  branch  of  naviga- 
tion in  thefe  kingdoms,  or  in  any  foreign  kingdom, 
can  eqiHtl;  befides  giving  employment  to  above 
half  a  million  of  people  of  both  fexes,  and  of  all 
ages.    Were  we  to  extend  our  eftimates  ftill  further, 

through 
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through  aU  the  i>nuiche6  of  trade^  commerce^  and 
manufadhires,  and  to  all  the  clafies  of  men  by  whom 
thofe  branph^s  are  earned  on,  who  are  more  or  lefs 
affeded  by  e^tenfive  regular  filheries^  fuch  inquiries 
would  lead  to  a  field  of  endlefs  calculation,  anH 
bouHdieft  advantage$  to  the  community. 

Let  us,i!brinftance,  fuppofe,  that  loo^ooo  feamen 
were  fully  employed  in  iiflieries,  whofe  annual  pro- 
duce^ after  dedu&ing  ihe  value  of  fait  and  caflu^  re- 
alized a  clear  profit  of  1,500,0001. ;  fuch  accumu- 
lating wealth  WQ^ld  place  many  tboufand  indivi- 
duals in  (Tomfo^table  circumftances,  and  enrich 
others;  cpnfequently  the  benefits  of  the  fiflieries 
would  extpnd  to  the  population  and  increafe  of  vil- 
lages, townst  and  even  the  capitals  of  the  two  uoit* 
(d  ki(\g;dc¥ns,  thereby  augmenting  the  national  pro- 
perty, the  revenue^  of  the  ftate,  and  of  corporations ; 
giving  bufinefs  and  employment  to  the  brickmakcr, 
the  iron  and  timber  merchant^  dealers  in  oil  and 
colour^  paper-makers  and  ftainers,  bricklayersj 
mglbns,  carpenters,  painters,  glaziers,  blackfiniths, 
l?J>ourcr«,  &c.  From  thefc  we  might  proceed  to 
the  numefous  clafica  ^g^ed  in  the  various  kinds  of 
houfehold  furniture,  confifting  of  manufafhired  ma- 
hogany, filver,  (beel,  iron,  copper,  tin,  china,  glais ; 
of  lilks, '  cottons,  linens,  prints,  and  other  arti- 
cles, well  known  to  every  reputable  houfe-kcepcn 
From  the   expenditures » on    furniture,    we   might 

J>roceed  to  the  articles  of  elegant  drc6  manu- 
adhired  91;  home$  the  confumption  of  provifions, 
malt  liquors,  and  cyder,  the  produce  of  tfaefe  king- 
doms ;  of  fugar,  rum,  and  other  articles,  from  our 
Weft  India  iflands  i  of  wines,  brandy,  and  fruits^ 
had  in  exchange  for  our  fifh.  Placing  thefe,  and  a 
tho\^£|{id  other  particulars,  to  the  credit  of  the  fiflie- 
ries^ apd  taking  alfo  into  the  account,  that,  by  the 
nation^  exertion,  towards  which  the  fiiheries,  even 
in  Aeir  diftreffed  fti^te,  contributed  very  confidera^ 
plyi  we  broke  thfi  length  of  tbt  moft  formidable 

confederacy 
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coirf<jder»cy  ]k#ip^¥^  in  Ew?if«  5  <hw  gre»t  krtmK 
the  dpnatian  ^  Hf^^W  tQ  (hi;  m»iQjblfiyOUI?4  iflan^^ 
qau^  rife  in  tl)e  filimatipn  4^  Cl^iy  m»n  who  bath 
the  profperity  and  faf<;ty  of  bt9  Country  9X  h^^rt.  It 
claims  the  ^rp^adpfi,  w4  imii»  the  fiippoitof 
every  iodividu^ji  ifi  tbef^  king49nidj  wb/cther  the  can* 
ftituent  or  the  repff  £^nt^tive.  We  have  feea  the  ex- 
ertions of  fornf^er  ^ges  in  hvow  of  the  fiftieries;  tho 
contrit>i|tiQns  tpade  ^t  church  doors  for  carrying  tkeiA 
on  with  vigour  $  the  excluQve  privUeges»  and  exemp- 
tions frorn  cuftom-bopfe  duties,  upon  ioiporca  and 
exports  of  whatever  related  to  the  fittieries  $  the  laws 
obliging  houfekeepers  of  certain  defcriptions  to  life  a 
barrel  of  herrings  annually  at  jos.  per  barreli  being 
equal  to  40s.  or  50s.  at  the  prefent  time ;  the  poli- 
tical rigours,  of  keeping  lent;  thefe,  and  oth^  cir* 
cumftances  which  could  be  enumevated,  fliow  the 
importance  of  the  fijheries  to  our  anceftors ;  and  the 
wifdom  of  thofe  ages  in  the  great,  though  ineffeftuat 
attempts  to  carry  them  to  their  utnioft  extents  If 
fuch  exertions  engaged  the  attention  of  the  court, 
the  fcnate,  and  the  nation,  when  they  had  only  France 
to  contend  with,  when  provifions  were  cheap  and 
plentiful,  when  manufadurers  bore  a  very  fmall  pno* 
portion  to  the  community  at  large, — how  much  more  fo 
ought  the  prefent  age  to  ufe  every  effort,  not  only  to- 
wards the  reftoration  of  the  filhcries  in  all  their  varieties  1 
but  eftabHfli  that  bufinefs  upon  a  wider  fcale,  there- 
by increafing  the  number  ot  fcamen,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  cheap  food,  proportionably  to  the  accumulated 
(:oIledive  ftrength  of  hoftile  powers  abroad  $  to  the 
great  increafe  of  manufacturers,  the  rife  6f  provifions^ 
and  the  heavy  burden  of  taxes  at  home.  The  empire 
is  alfo  difmen?bered,  and  many  provinces  are  loft  i 
our  poflefllon  of  thofe  that  remain  is,  and  ever  will  be 
precarious;  but  fuppofing the worft event  to  happen, 
there  ftill  remains  an  empire  which  no  human  power 
can  abridge  or  detach.  It  is  the  boundlefs,  and 
greatly  neglefted  feas,  by  which  we  are  environed, 

which 
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which  pour  trcalures  into  every  rirtr^  bay^  and  lake^ 
in  continual  fuccefliony  and  in  immenfe  bodies,  on 
whofe  numbers  die  petty  captures  of  man  can 
fcarcely  make  any  imprefilon. 

To  avail  ourfelvcs  completely  of  thefe  treafures, 
lequiresj  as  before  obferved,  certain  aids  fuited  to 
the  nature  of  each  reipeftive  fiihery.  But  all  fchcmes 
calculated  for  that  important  end,  upon  a  contradted 
plan  of  economy,  will  prove  delufive  to  the  ftate,  as 
well  as  individuals.  Nothing  lefs  than  a  general 
bounty  extending  to  veffels  of  every  fize,  and  to  filhe- 
ries  of  every  denomination,  will  be  found  effe£hjal 
upon  the  experiment;  neither  can  any  plan  be  adopt- 
ed fb  fimple  in  its  operation,  or  lefs  fubje£t  to  frauds 
and  grofs  impofitions.  * 

*  At  the  time  of  the  mioii,  the  exporters  of  white  herrings  finom 
Sootland,  and  foon  after  from  England,  were  entitled  to  xo».  ^d. 
fierling  per  barrel,  which  mode  of  public  bounty  proved  the  nun  of 
their  trade ;  the  whole  bufineis  became  a  fcene  of  fraud  and  perju- 
ly,  on  the  part  of  the  exporters  ;  of  connivance  and  breach  of  tnif^, 
ca  the  part  of  the  revenue  officers.  Barrels,  inflead  of  being  filled 
frith  good  and  fufiicient  herrinm,  well  cured  and  packed^  were 
partly  filled  with  fiones  or  rubbifii ;  freauently  the  fame  barrels 
were  entered  a  fecond  time ;  every  art  ami  device  was  ufed  for  ob- 
taining the  public  money ;  and  the  traders  being  regardle&  of  the 
condition  of  the  herrings  fo  eatporced,  that  article  fell  into  difrepute 
abroad ;  few  merchants  woula  purchase  our  herrings  at  any  pnce  ; 
and  (hould  government  again  hold  out  the  fame  temptations,  fimilar 
confequences  may  be  expected* 

The  emperor  of  Germany,  though  hb  mother  the  queen  of 
Hungary  owed  her  elevation  to  Great  Britain,  who  fought  her 
battles,  and  thereby  mcurred  many  millions  of  debt ;  ham  lately 
publifhed  an  edi6^,  which  almofi  prohibits  the  importation  of 
Brittfh  produce  and  manufiifhires,  into  his  dominions  of  Auftria, 
Hunganr,  Bohemia,  and  the  Auftrian  Netherlands.  The  duty 
upon  the  importation  of  herrings  is  10s.  6d.  per  barrel,  and  as 
the  Netherlands  hath  ever  been  a  great  market  for  herrings,  the 
only  means  of  obtaining  a  fliare  in  that  trade,  under  the  heavy 
duty  now  impofed,  will  be,  to  keep  off  the  Flemifti  vefiels  who 
have  hitherto  fifiied  upon  our  ihores,  through  the  indulgence  of 
the  Britifh  court ;  or,  by  laying  fuch  vefieU  under  a  contriba* 
tion  equal  to  the  duty  on  Britifii  uken  herrings. 


Af^  Acc9mu  rf  ibe  ^ntity  of  BrttiJb  Herrings  and  Cod  exported 
frm  Scotland^  from  ChriJtmM  1750,  to  Chriftmas  1782,  4/?iii- 
•    guifhin^each  Tear^  emdtbe  P oris  from  nuhence  exforud* 
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33 

6157 

1*33 


145+2 


Abcr( 

Air 

Anftnither 

Caitlinefe 

C^^plieltoip^n 

Dunbar 

Fort  William 

Irvine 

Lcith 

Port  Glafgow 

Port  Greenock 

Stranraer 

Port  Tat  lick 

Shetland 

Total 

1759- 
Alxrrdecn 

Air 

Cappbehown 

Dunbar 

Fort  Wiltiam 

I  nine 

Pnrt  Gkfgmv 

Pf>rt  Greenock 

Stranraer 

Shetl;m(i 

Tota] 


31 

1064 

656 


170 


Pofti  from  MemJ  tmd, 

wbcnc*  expert-  White  Dritd^ 

,76c,  Bairel'  Cwt. 

m 


7922 


1337 
177 

50S3 
799 
97 

U878 

13!  ai 
4T73 


4160: 


1^13 
1846 

501 

1^93 
5422 
90i; 
1166 


J20 


J/ 


t032 


2467 
336 


9287 


^3^74 


3  15 


t  1 


Anftruther 

CampbeliOH-n 

Fort  William 

ir\^ne 

Lcith 

Port  Glafgow 

Port  Greenock 

Stranraer 

Shetland 

Total 

1761. 

Air  4^88 

Campl^itown  6o|6 

Port  William  201 

frvine  14O5 

Kirkndbright  4$o 

t^ort  Gialgow  46^ 

PortGreenockj  7514 
Stranraer 
Slietland 


T789 

171^ 

ifi 

365 

61 

4319 

4M 

4^ 


Q^lb. 


I47P7 


Total 


3637 
91 

362; 


8480:   3 


12580 


I     \ 


1762, 
Aberdeen 
Air 

Campbeltown 
Fort  William 
Irvine 

PortGlafgow 
Port  Greenock 
Stranraer 
Shetland 


97 
"3 


^fj 


1 1 139 


'4 


1114 

57 
198 


41 


747 

9JO  7133 


263^6 


5^8 
480s 

809 

44j8 
460 


8544 


34 
63 


59 


903 


Total  13486  1017 


«4 


21 


Forts  from 

Hem.. 

Cod 

PoHsfrom 
wheno^expoR, 

Elerrs. 

Co4 

:. 

whence  export*  White 

Dried. 

Q. 

lb. 

White 

Dried. 

Q. 

lb. 

1763.          Barr«l. 

Cwt. 

1766. 

Barrel 

Cwt. 

# 

Aberdeeii 

i^„ 

aS 

1 

21 

Air 

717 

Air 

1997 

Campbeltown 

1067s 

631 

3 

Campbeltown 

"55? 

1170 

Fort  William 

46X 

Fort  WiUiam 

Irvine 

889 

Invcraefs 

1636 

Leith 

59 

Irvine 

Olnn 

1054 

Oben    . 

13 

Port  Giafgow 

2532 

, 

Port  Glafgow 

'574 

Port  Greenock 

J27C 

Port  Greenock 

5700 

17 

2 

^« 

Stronaway 

1885 

297 

Stranraer 

141 

Stranraer 

371 

, 

Shetlai^d 

941 

9841 

I 

Shetland 

Total 
1767. 

31x9 

7*44 

2 

t 

Total 

2St6s 

11057 

3 

14 

17033 

8173 

I 

I 

,.   ^764. 

Air 

333 

Air 

57 

• 

Campbeltown 

3641 

laii 

Campbeltown 

6390 

337 

2 

14 

Fort  William 

11 

Fort  William 

172 

Montrofe 

280 

M 

[nverneis 

3 

Oban 

i8j7 

2 

Irvine 

59' 

Port  Giafgow 

1894 

Leith 

170 

- 

Port  Greenock 

1692 

85 

I 

IS 

Oban 

381 

Shetland 

VS* 

9974 

X 

Port  Giafgow 

2509 

6095 

193 

Total 

93$' 

11583 

z 

I  Rothefay 

—  >tronaway 

410 

129 

2 

^^ 

1765, 

Stranraer 

5*2 

Air 

^ 

Shetland 

2565 

7650 

2 

Allod 

26 

Borrowftonefs 

381 

Total 

20060 

8117 

3 

10 

Campbeltown 
Fort  William 

12300 
197 

S5« 

1768. 

Irvine 

3183 

\^r 

*3S 

Leith 

198 

Caithnefs 

5*3 

Oban 

1028 

i6s 

2 

xo 

Campbeltown 

8474 

865 

21 

Port  Giafgow 

1636 

[rvine 

1018 

Port  Greenock 

.9618 

:<:irkfildy 

50 

Rothcfay 

85 

Leith 

429 

Stronaway 

1121 

391 

Oban 

X024 

Stranraer 

■    73 

Port  Giafgow 

4687 

Shetland 

1438 

1 1063 

2 

Port  Greenock 
Rothefay 

7334I     146 

3 

— 

*34i 

Total 

30458 

11871 

10 

Stronaway 

706.     122 

1 

Stanmer 

929 

Shetland 

*539 
2818^ 

>  9833 

3 

7 

Total 

^ 10967 

3 

B  B  2 

i 

Tor  1 1  from 
whttice  export, 


While 
Barrel 


Campbeltown 

Irnnt 

Kirkaldy 

Lcith 

Oban 

Port  Glargow 

Port  Greenock 

Stronaway 

Stranraer 

Shetland 

Tota! 

177Q 
Air 

Caiilincfs 
Campbeltown 
Dunbar 
Fort  William 
Irvine 
Kirkaltly 
Lcith 
Olxin 

Port  Glafgovv 
Port  Greenock 
Stronauajr 
Stranraer 
Shetland 

Total 

1771 
Air 

Anftriithcr 

Ca  it  line  111 

CnnipbcUown 

Dunfmr 

Fort  Williiun 

Invcrnc'(3 

1 1  vine 

l.titli 

Ot'jan 

Pon  Gialgow 


35 

30 

6476 
^7 
95+, 

toz 

It  8  5! 
rSoj 
58 1  i 

3979 
1429 
2600 


964 

''S9| 
1617^ 

65 
109 

60 
1028 
5131 
3239 

1^574 
9B2 

1954 
ZO39 


Cod 

Dried, 
Cwt, 


QJb. 


560 


3S 

187 
399 

51S8 


*56j4   637+ 


1360 


19P 


4744'^ 


9H^ 


IH 


Pftrts  from 
hence  export. 


Ajiitruthcr 
Caithncfs 
Campbeltown 
tort  William 
Inverncfs 
Jrvine 
Kirkaldy 
Lfith 
;Oban 
2^JPort  Glafgow 
Port  Greenock 
Stronavvay 
Shetland 


^3 


Total 

Aberdeen 

Air 
14  Caithnefs 
iCampbeltoun 
!'Ir\ine 
JiKirknlcIy 
jleith 
jOlxin 
14  PortGIaf^nw 

I  Port  Greenock 

Rothefay 

jStrtjnau.iy 

,Str*inr:ier 

Shetland 


1 61 


3    ^ 


22S 

56 

.B77 

4313 

194 
145 

12V2 
2f>2 

1146 
2S9 


297 


Pon(;it't;oiJck'i4i76 


Roihcfay 
Stronuivay 
Stranraer 
trhCibnd 


3^^ 
2872 

9t2 

'9^v 


7H 


2I14 


Hcrrs. 

While 
Barrel 


399 

3619 

SS3^ 

S9 
12 

4H 
111 

690 

497 
8711 

1433 
14 


^1679 


203 
150 

3285 
14638 

1312 

/19 

1656 

619 

'457S, 
206 

3(98 

866 

3^5 


Total  39777 

,  1774- 
Aboidcen 
Air 

Caithnefs 
Campbeltown 
T>  unbar 
Fort  William 
Irvine 
.ciih 
Oban 

I  l*Drt  Glaf^w 
^PortGrecngck 
jlRfjfhcfay 
f^tronauay 
Strannier 
Shetland 


7740 
Tota]|jn^B^J  8Sq2' 


ttii 


Total 


6 

291 

9Sl 
12137 

363 

144 
1312 
1639 

546 
^608 

570 

29(18 

670 

530 


Cod 
Djicd, 
Cwt 


3^1  ' 


370 

141 

6656 


7830 


7^1 


3 


63 
6970  1 


S307 


1144 


45^/ 


1098I 
4417 
741^ 


Ports  from 
whence  export. 

'775' 
Aberdeoi 
Air 

Anftruther 
Caithnefs 
Campbeltown 
DunDar 
Irvine   - 
Kirkaldy 
Letth 
Montroie 
Oban 

Fort  Glafgow 
Fort  Greenock 
Rotheiay 
Stronaway 
Stranraer 
Fort  Patrick 
Shetland 

Total 


Herrt. 
White 
Barrel 


Cod 

Dried, 

Cwt. 


Q.lb. 


839 

450 

81JJ 

»73 
131a 

^^} 
808 

^4 

IIS9 

1319 

X3702 

495 
3i7§ 

977 
184 

43 


192 


92s 


S5^ 


zoi 


592 


8123 


Ports  ff OM 


1778. 


Herrs. 


whence  export.  White  Dried.. Q, 


Barrel 


2)  Aberdeen 
Anftmther 
Ciunpbeltown 
Dunbar 

2zllik  Martyn 
llrvinc  ' 
Leith 
Oban 

Port  Glafgow 
Port  Greenock 
Stronaway 
Stranraer 
Shetland 

Total 


33082 


[een 


Abe 

Air 

Campbeltown 

Dunbar 

Dundee 

Irvine 

Leith 

Montrofe 

Oban 

Fort  Glafgow 

Port  Greenock 

Rothefay 

Stronaway 

Stranraer 

Shetland 


10489 


1926 
14186 


"73 
559 

797 

3721 

22897 

536 

3435 
1534 


Total 

Aberdeen 

Air 

Campbeltown 

Dunbar 

lileMart^ 

Irvine 

Kirkudbright 

Leith 

Fort  Glafgow 

Port  Greenock 

Stronaway 

Stranraer 

Foil  Patrick 

Shetland 


50165 


»439 
265 


20 


504 
"44 
7642 


loa 

8004 
74 

8s6 
20 

J' 
56x9 

19393 
546 

953 


Cod 


m. 


Cwt. 

1080 


35620 


»4 


3* 


1779- 
Aberdeen 

Anftruthcr 
Campbeltown 
Ifle  Martyn 
Irvine 

Kirkudbright 
Port  Glafgow 
Port  Greenock 
Stronaway 
Shetland 


20 


J.H 


*.H 


385 
SO 


690 

654 

$866 


»5 
69 

100 

5448 
X4O96 

988 


X2 


tS 


14 


otaU 


Totall32ixo 


xtoi7 


301 
9709 


14x4 

404 

3800 

2x714 

2x97 

X383 

39 


Total  4x217  X2302 


1522 

7x8 
«4« 


79 

371 
2279 


7068 


1780. 
Abertken 
Campbeltown 
Dunnar 
[fle  Martyn 
Irvine 
Leith 
8  Oban 
Port  Glafgow 


Port  Greenock  1 45 1 8 


Stronaway 

Stranraer 

Zetland 


8727 


796 

150 


1659 

46 

3405 


6583 


f6 


'9 


5075 
76 
22 

*3 


4071 


Total 


1230 
X06 


280 

299 

20 

ell 


243X 
244 

9785 


'9 


25122x3703 


8  B  B5 


Pertt  from    I  Hern.    Co  J 
whence  cxpord White  Dried. 
T7Sf.        iBtrrcl.   Cwt. 


Aberdeen 

Campbeltown 

Dunbar 

Invemdi 

Oban 

Port  Glalgow 

Port  Greenock 

Stronaway 

Shetland 

Total 


1768 


3264 

9150 

900 

14082 


Q^ib. 


i6ot 

804 

56 

3432 

8909 

H4SS 


t4 


Pci  ti  from 

whence  export* 

1781 


Herrt. 
White 
Bairei 


Aberclcta 

Anftruthcr 

Caithncfi 

Campbeltown 

Dunbar 

Ktrkudbrig^t 

Oban 

Poft  Glafgow 

Pon  Greenock 


jStronaway 
Shetland 


^5 

II 

396 


2169 
8819 


Tota}|i2522  1403E 


Cod 
Dried. 
Cwt. 

3791 


187 

73« 

474 

1565 

9081 


Q^lb, 


II 


Cathcart  Boyd, 
Examiner  of  fait  and  fifhcry  accounts. 


Cufim-hBufe^  Edinhurgb^  lyhJDec.  1784. 


<   '39*     ) 

The  ftiloitriii^  diifidtR  tredttfe  did  not  cdmtf  to  hand  ih  i\mt 
•6  be  inferted  in  Hi  proper  place— It  is,  however,  too  impor- 
tant to  be  omitied.  The  fecond  part,  containllig  orders  of  thfe 
Nedierlands  for  the  better  goTtiiunent  of  the  royal  filhing^  is 
nearly  the  fame  with  the  rules  and  ordelv  of  the  Dutch  already 
inferttd,  and  is  therefore  omitted. 

The  Herriftg'BuJe  Trade:  exfrejfed  in  Jhndry  Particulars^  both 
for  the  building  ef  BuJJes,  making  ef  deefi  Sea^Nets^  and  other 
Appurtenances ;  alfo  the  right  curing  of  the  Herring  for  Forreini 
Vent.  Together  withfutSry  Orders  of  the  Netherlands^  for  the 
better  Governesnent  of  the  Reyall  F{ping  j  tu  by  the  following 
Treatife  doth  more  at  large  appeare*  AUiMhich  hath  binperu/ed 
'  ty  the  Parliament  Committee^  and  is  appointed  to  bee  publijhed 
for  the  general  DireHion  of  the  whole  Kingdome*  Written  by 
iineon  Smithy  Agent  fbr  the  RoyaU  Fi/bing,     x  641  • 

Forafmuch  as  I  finde  divers  Treatifes  publifhed,  that  have 
fufficiencly  already  invited  unto  the  herhng-bulle-ii{liin^s,  which 
fome  well-wiftiers  of  the  commonwealth  have  bin  thereby  ftirrcd 
up  to  fet  on  the  worke ;  therefore  I  fliall  not  need  to  ufe  any 
further  inticemeots,  unto  the  profecutting  fo  royall  an  imploy- 
tnent,  then  w!lat  is  already  extant,  and  as  by  my  booke  called 
A  true  Narration  of  the  Royal  Fijhirtgs^  is  expi^ifed,  to  which 
doe  referre,  and  in  this  treatife  oncly  apply  my  labours  to  the 
publication  of  fiich  particulars,  diredions  and  oraers,  as  have  not 
heretofore  bin  publifhed,  whereby  all  places  in  xht  kingdoms  maV 
be  informed  in  a  right  way  of  managing  the  herring  trade  with 
bufles,  to  their  befl  advantage,  which  felng  obfervcd  in  a  way 
of  good  goverhcment  in  all  thofe  places  \vhere  this  herring  fifhing 
fliall  be  ercded,  will  doubtle^e,  with  God's  bleffing,  prove  very 
beneficiall  to  all  that  fhall  have  relation  thereunto. 

Dire^  ions  for  the  building  of  a  Herring  B'vJJe, 

The  length  of  the  biifTe,  from  ftemme  to  fleme  muft  be  7c 
foot.  That  is  to  fay,  45  foot  the  length  of  the  keele,  which 
muft  be,  viz. 

Eighteen  inches  deepe,  the  fore  part  of  the  keele. 

Twelve  inches  deepe,  the  after  part  of  the  keele. 

Fourteen  inches  the  breadth  of  the  keele. 

Twenty-three  foot  the  flem  or  rake,  which  muft  bee,  viz. 

Five  foot  crooked. 

Twenty  inches  broad  the  fore  ftem. 

Seven  foot  the  Heme  pofte  muft  fallback^vards. 

The  fteme-pofl  mu^  be  20  feet,  and  crOoked  in  the  infide 
16  inches,  fquare  in  the  after  fidej  and  7  inches  thicke. 

The  fbre  flcra  muft  fall  in  length  forwards  23  foot,  7  foot 
deepe  Ixgets  16  foot  and  a  halfe  broad  in  the  mid-fliip,  within 
the  t}-mlxr8. 

B  B  4  Te 


)9t  SMITirS  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 

Ten  foot  deepe  from  the  keele  to  tbe  upptrmoft  decke. 

Four  feet  3  mehei  the  lower  deck  from  the  keele,  whextm  are 
f o  double  rooroet ,  befidei  the  net  roomei  for  6mgt* 

Five  feet  9inehet  between  tbe  decks. 

The  ftoage  will  be  for  412  barrels,  viz. 

Sarrels 
Foure  double  roomei  before  the  cabbms,  will  hold  —  128 
Two  double  roomes  in  the  laflidgei  where  the  nets  are 

hail'd  in  ■  — —  —  24 

Two  double  roomes  before  the  cabbins       -»-  —         44 

One  fingle  roome  after  the  net  roome,  will  hold  —  28 

One  fingle  roome  under  the  cabbin,  will  hold    —      —  16 

And  under  the  cabbms,  where  the  men  lye        —       —  jx 

And  betwot  the  cabUns,  in  the  fore  fiem        •—       — *        100 

Which  412  barrels,  reckoning  22  barrels  to  the  laft,  prodnoeth 
34  lafts  and  4  barrels. 

Tbe  Charge  of  the /aid  Buje.  £,     t.    d. 

The  hull  will  00ft  for  tymber  and  workmanibip 

The  mails,  yards,  &c.  ■ 

Tbe  iron  worke  and  anchors  —  — 

The  {landing  rigging  and  other  ropes  '  ' 

The  three  cables,  which  muft  he  of  100  fathoms 

a^piece,  about,  8  inches,  weighing  1 3cwt»  a-piece, 

of  one  fi^ze  ■  '■ 

The  faylcs  and  ropes  thereunto  belonging       — 
The  blocks  and  pumpes,  &c.  —  — 

The  anchor  (locks        —  _  — 

The  boate  and  oares  —  — 

The  bricklayer  and  painter  —  — 

The  flags  and  ancient  —  — 

The  compaiTe  maker  —  — 

Totall  is     500    Q    o 

The  Charge  of  the  $6  Kets^  which  the  faid  Buffe  doth  nfe  at  tbe 
Jetting  out* 

£.   s*   1/* 
Four  dee])ings  of  ^o  malTes  a-piece,  makes  a  net, 

whereof  two  colt  i6s.  a*piece,  and  two  coil  los. 

a-piece,  which  together  is  52s.  for  a  net,  lb  the  56 

nets  amounts  to  *^     ,  .^      j^j  12     o 

For  twine  making  will  coft  2  s.  a  net  **•  jiao 

For  norfels  at  8d.  a  net,  being  i3(>  to  anet       —  117    4 

for  8  way-ropes,  weighing  3cwt.  2qrs,  a  rope,  at  30  s* 

per  cent,  *  «.«.  -p*        41    o    o 

Carried  forward 
*  Every  f even  nets  have  a  rope% 


^"^ 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

»7 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

3* 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

I 

10 

0 

HERRING  FISHERY  IN  1641.         $9% 

Brought  forward  £ 
Tor  7  coyles  of  1} inches,  wiQ be  icwu  aooyle,  which 
:7cwt.  at  j8s.  per  cent,  being  for  ieyibns,  the  ooyle 
conteinmg  64  fathoms^  and  each  ieyfon  muft  have 
8  fathoms,  which  corns  to  *—  —  9  x6    o 

For  14  coyies  of  64  fothoms  a-pieoe,  to  make  $6  net- 
ropes,  weiglung  locwt.  aqrs.  at  18s.  per  cent,  f        14  x±    o 
For  one  coyle  of  xcwt,  to  make  bowleilnips       —         z    8    o 
For  6obowles  at  i$d.  anpieoe,  is        —        —         3  'S    ^ 
For  6cwt«  of  ccrrke,  at  i8s.per  cent,  n  —  $80 

For  5olb«  of  marline  to  failen  the  corks,  at  4d.  per  lb.      0x6    8 
For  8olb«  of  fpunne  yame,  to  lave  the  bowleftraps 

from  wearing  out,  at  i8s«  per  cent.  -*         0x34 

For  the  tanning  and  beetftcr*s  worke,  and  pettie 
charges  at  as.  per  net,  b  -*  *—  5  13    o 

«37    4    4 
The  whole  charge  of  the  $6  nets  amounts  unto  2371.  48.  4d. 

which  breakedi  out  41.  5s.  for  eveiy  net. 

Thi  confumpii'Vi  Cbargi  in  the  two  MonuVs  Ftjhiug. 

Ten  weyes  of  Spaniih  fidt  is  400  buihels,  water  roea* 
furcy  which  will  make  470  barrels  of  herring,  reck* 
oning  6  buihels  to  make  7  barrels  of  herring,  which 
doth  coft  with  chargca  4L  the  weye,  is  *«       40    o    o 

Thirty-five  lafts  of  herring  caik,  at  ass.  the  laft  ^  38  xo    o 

Two  dozen  of  gipping  knives,  adzes,  and  other  irons      100 
For  baflcets  and  other  petty  neoeflfaries    —       — «  zoo 

The  FiauaUingfor  two  Mmeibi. 

Of  the  mafter,  at  js.  the  weeke  is        — >  —         a    o    o 

Of  ismen,  4S.  a-piecefor  aweeke         —       — >       14    o    o 
Of  two  boyes  at  the  fame  rate  —  —         340 

Some  is      19    4    o 

The  wages  of  the  16  metf  and  two  boys  ■        36    o    o 

The  matter  his  allowance  of  is.  the  barrell  for  every 
roeichantable  barrell  of  herrings,  being  00  400  bar* 
rclls,  theibmeof  —  — 

Some  is 

The  allowance  to  make  good  the  nets,  whidi  is  ufually 
reckoned  at  158.  a  net,  is  for  56  neu  ^-— 

The  weare  and  teaie  of  tht  buife  at  lol.  a  moneth 


f  Tie  nei'Ttfc  hiing  z6  faibcms^  fi  ttai  m  etyk  will  make 
femr  net*refes. 


to 

0 

0 

«6S 

H 

b 

ao 

0 

0 

0 
0 
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The  whole  tharge  (hit.w  conflimcd|  ig      .  ■  155  14 

So  the  fum  6f  ihii  lw6  months  imploymcnt  will  be :     . 
The  nett  ikl^s  liiad^  of  the  406  barrells,  *  is        —     400    o 


Dedudt  the  chai-^  abovefaid         ,  —      25^;  14    o 

lleiilainfcth  deer  gains  in  two  moDetbi   *    ■  144    6    • 

fTfe  Tiims  amd  Places  of  the  Herring  Fijhings, 

To  get  unto  the  cojift  of  Shetcland  by  the  beginning  pf  Tune, 
whea  the  herrings  do  rife  about  Crano  Head,  which  U  the  head- 
land or  outmoil  part  of  Bratio  f  Sownde,  within  two  leagues, 
fometioics  more,  where  the  herrings  doe  abide  about  14  dayes. 

Fxoili  thence  to  Farry  %  liland,  which  Is  within  7  leagues  to  the 
fouthward  of  Sheteland,  where  the  herring  continue  s^ut  three 
tveeks  pduad  about  that  Farry  Ifland. 

From  thence  to  Muffin  KeiTe  §,  being  about  %o  leagues  to  the 
fouthward  of  Farry  Ifland,  the  fiihing  places  called  Bimin  Decpes, 
and  is  20  leagues  to  the  northward  of  the  Frythe  ||,  where  the 
herring  abide  about  14  dayes,  and  14  dayes  more  on  the  fifhing 
grounds  undtf  Chivet  has,  and  ChiVef  chace.  ^ 

Thence  they  follow  them  to  the  Doggerbancke,  wlierc  they  ftay 
fometimes  a  moueth,  and  fomctimcs  fix  weckcs,  and  then  about 
the'begiilning  of  September  they  cortic  into  the  Yarmouth  feas, 
fvhtftt  they  continue  untrll  the  middle  of  November,  and  ftom 
♦hence  they  fall  to  the  fout hwarxl,  being  followed  with  finall  fiflicr- 
boatt,  but  dangerous  for  the  boffes  to  follow  them. 

There  is  alfo  good  fifhing  in  the  loughes,  at  the  ifland  of  the 
Lewesi  very  commodioiis  sod  profitable  to  thole  inhabitants,  but. 
not  fo  for  the  bufles. 

Alfo  bn  the  coaft  of  tlie  Iflc  of  Man,  is  great  appearance  of 
hcrrfn?;  which  is  mo5  proper  for  thofc  of  Levcrpoole,  but  un- 
pro^taMe  for  bufles  to  bee  tent  from  other  farre  remote  ports. 

fhefeveral  Sorts  if  Herrings^    and  Times  of  packing  them* 
Thei^  are  barrels  of  herringt  calkd  fea^^cks  **;  and  there  lire 
barrels  called  re-packed  herrin|pB. 
The  fea-flieka  are  aU  the^  iifliing  feafon  as  they'  codoc  from  fea, 

*  I  ben  doe  reckon  hut  400  i^irrels^  and  not  470,  as  is  mentioned 
in  tie  cmknlati  of  the  fait  ^  hccaufe  the  70  overplus  is  given  in  for 
sj^c,  im  making  frejb  pii;kle. 

f  Bratio  ^um»dl^«^Brafla  ^«/i^ 

t  Farrie  Ifland^  Fair  Iftamd. 

§  Bniin  iVr/f^-^Uchftnoeft  in  Aherdunjhin* 

II  Frytbe^tU  Firth  47/Forth. 

%  Chivct  Hills-^Near  Berivick. 

*»  Sea-ftiCks  art  ietrings  only  once  parked.    . 
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fHikh  containe  betwMne  500  «nd  600  htttifkg  at  the^  Ihslil  rik 
in  bignefli,  which  bemg  repadt  on  ihore,  17  barrels  tt^iH  make  bat 
I  a  repad  barrels,  for  the  manner  is  to  talce  otit  the  herrings 
wafliing  tbem  in  their  owne  pickle,  and  fo  lav  thftm  (Htieri  v  in  a 
frelh  barrel,  which  have  no  ult  put  to  them,  but  trodden  downe 
as  cloie  as  may  be,  and  k  headed  Qp« 

The  fummer  herring,  which  are  taken  from  June  to  the  1 5tb  of 
July,  are  fold  away  in  fea-ilicks,  to  bee  fpenC  prefently  in  regard 
of  their  fatitefle,  and  will  not  endure  re-packing,  and  ib  goe  one 
with  another  full  and  fl&otten;  but  the  re-pad  ki^rringi  are  ibrted^ 
the  full  herrings  by  themfelves  packed,  and  the  fliocten  and  fick 
herring  in  barreb  by  themfelves,  marking  the  barrels  diflia6^1y. 

There  are  alfo  a  fort  of  herrings  called  crux-herrings,  begins 
nine  the  14th  of  September,  being  the  day  noted  exai,  ermcu^ 
thete  herrings  are  ma<ie  with  (alt  upon  fait,  aad  are  carehilly  forted 
out  (all  full  herring)  and  ufed  in  the  re-packing,  aa  beforemen^ 
tioned,  and  can  pack  but  10  barrels  a  day. 

The  corved  herrings,  which  are  to  make  red  herrings,  are  thofe 
that  are  taken  in  the  Yarmouth  feas,  provided  that  they  can  bee 
carried  on  fhore  within  two  or  three  days  after  they  be  taken, 
otherwife  they  muft  be  pickled.  ' 

The  corved  herrings  are  never  gipped,  but  rowed  m  fait,  for 
the  better  prefcrvation  of  them  tuf  thev  can  be  brought  aihore ; 
and  if  anv  be  prefervtd  for  to  make  red  nerrings,  they  arc  wafiied 
out  of  the  pickle  before  they  be  hanged  up  in  the  red-herfing 
houfes. 

Ohfcrvatlons  in  the  Fljhtngs  at  Sta. 

In  the  evening  they  cafl  out  their  nets,  and  fo  drive  all  nigiit,.- 
and  m  the  mDrniii|;  they  get  them  in  againe,  and  gip,  &k,  and 
packe  all  the  heVnngs  before  they  fet  on  the  kettle* 

And  if  fo  be  they  get  not  herrings,  then  they  fayle  up  and 
downe  all  that  day,  untill  they  find  a  ho|)eful  place  to  take  hoc* 
ring,  and  at  the  break  of  day  hale  in  their  nets. 

All  the  da^  the  huiTe  rides  by  the  anchor  whilft  the  nets  aie 
aboard,  and  if  foul  weathier,  then  doe  they  put  6ut  all  their  cables 
at  length,  and  fo  procure  the  buflea  eafier  riding  and  more  ftfety* 

The  Di/fofal  of  the  Men  and  Tomtbs  in  the  laying  cut  §f  their 
NetSf  and  haling  them  ifi  againe* 
Firft,  one  net  is  caft  overboord,  atid  £0  the  bufle  driving  away, 
the  one  drawea  the  refl  after  it,  and  when  as  all  the  <6.neti  ar^ 
out,  the  bulle  rides  by  the  way-ropq^  every  net  hatn  one  rope 
called  a  ieyzon,  whereoy  it  hangs  on  the  way-rope,  which  lett 
downe  the  net  eight  fathomes  decpc  into  the  fea ;  to  every  fey/on 
belongs  a  biiye,  which  is  failned  to  the  way-rope,  and  four  whole 
herring  barrels  to  the  whole  fleet  of  nets,  whereby  the  better  to' 
find  out  the  nets,  in  cafe  they  (hould  be  broken  off  and  loft  at* 

any 
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any  tifloe  througjh  ftorawt ;  orbytcddentwidiibineflupinidden 
coouning  over,  nay  break  them*  * 

# 
Tit  JmfkymiMt  rftbe  Mm  in  their  Officii  'oaben  the  Nets  mrtt^he 
haied  np. 

There  is  fix  men  at  the  capften,  then  the  firft  feyzon,  comming 
in  the  hawfe  way ;  one  man  doth  ftand  there  and  loofcn  it  from 
the  way-rope,  and  hee  gives  it  to  another  man  th§t  brings  the 
net  therewith  to  the  laft  way,  where  they  hale  in  ^  net,  and 
there  are  two  men  ftanding  that  pull  in  the  net,  then  there  are 
three  men  more  that  ihake  the  herrings  out  of  the  net  into  the 
well,  and  one  man  takes  the  net  from  them  and  Howes  it.  There 
is  one  man  with  a  chop*ftieke,  catching  cods  for  the  kettle,  and 
the  mailer  he  ftands  in  the  chaine  waefs  with  the  ladnc^  to  faire 
the  herrings  that  drop  out  of  the  nets ;  in  hating  them  in,  there 
is  one  bojr  to  hold  on  the  way-rope,  at  the  capf&n,  and  one  boy 
to  coyle  It,  and  ftowe  it  from  the  capften. 

fFhen  the  Nets  are  haled  in  with  Herrings, 

One  man  takes  the  herrings  out  of  the  well  with  the  ladnet, 
and  fills  the  gippers  baficets. 

Nine  gippers  which  cut  their  throats,  and  takes  out  the  guts, 
and  fling  the  full  herrings  into  one  bafket,  and  the  Ihotten  her- 
rings into  another. 

One  man  takes  the  full  balkets,  when  they  are  gipt,  and  carries 
them  to  the  rower  bncke,  wherein  is  fiilt. 

One  boy  doth  rou'  and  fiirre  them  up  and  downe  in  the  fiilt. 

One  boy  takes  the  rowed  herring,  and  carries  them  in  baikets 
to  the  packers. 

Foure  men  pack  the  herrings  into  the  barrels,  and  lay  them 
one  by  one  ftraite  and  even. 

One  man  when  the  barrel  is  full,  takes  die  fame  from  the 
picker,  and  it  {lands  one  cby  open  to  iettle,  and  that  the  fiiit  may 
melt  and  diffolve  tp  pickle,  and  then  fills  them  up,  and  heads  up 
the  barrels. 

jV^/tf,  The  mailer  is  to  view  and  approve  every  barrel  before 
it  bee  headed  up,  that  it  may  be  fbuncJ  merchantable ;  or  in  de- 
fault thereof,  the  matter  is  to  make  allowance  accordingly. 

For  making  of  the  pickle,  the  obferyation  is,  that  it  m'uft  be  fo 
tatmg  as  that  a  herring  will  fwim  in  it,  and  then  it  doth  fe  pin^ 
and  overcome  the  nature  of  the  herring,  that  it  makes  it  ftiffe, 
and  preferves  it;  otherwife,  if  the  pickle  bee  weaker  then  the 
nature  of  the  herring^,  it  will  overcome  the  firtngth  of  the  pickle, 
and  ib  the  herring  will  decay. 

•  The  Flemming  is  fo  earefuJl^  that  they  fnffeit  no  fiip  to  go  owt 
lefore  the  rudder  %t  viewed  fy  /worm  men^  that  their  rwdders  wiii 
B$$  take  the  rofes. 

Thi 
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72f  ImpUymimt  0/  tie  PUbermen  and  Mkrrinersy  wbiyi  tbef  be  in 
Harber^  and  tiU  the^  ceme  te  ibttr  Fifirimgs  emtwards  beund* 

They  are  to  rigge  and  fit  .the  bufie,  and  to  ftow  the  fahe  and 
beere,  whidi  is  inimd  of  the  bailaft ;  they  are  to  take  in  the  caike 
and  vi^hiallingy  and  other  provifions.  ^ 

They  are  to  uke  in  the  nets  with  the  net-n>pes,  way-ropes« 
boyes,  and  all  things  thereto  belonging;  and  having  them  aboard^ 
they  are  to  bring  the  nets  to  their  ropes,  and  nonel,  and  corl^e 
them,  and  make  them  in  all  refpe^b  fit,  and  in  a  readinefle  againft 
they  come  to  the  fifliing  groimds. 

Homewards  bownd.  ' 

They  are  to  wafh  out  their  nets,  and  take  out  the  noflels  and 
feyzons,  and  corckes,  preferving  them  all.  they  can  in  a  profit- 
able way. 

And  to  unlade  and  rowle  into  the  ftorehoufe  all  their  herrings^ 
well  conditioned  in  the  chines  and  hoopes. 

And  having  unladen  and  cleanfed  the  bufie,  and  made  the 
rooroes  fit,  they  are  preicntly  to  take  into  her  againe  56  fieih 
nets,  and  the  like  quantity  ot  ialte,  and  cafke,  and  other  provi* 
fioos,  and  make  all  expedition  to  the  fifliing  againe,  receiving  their 
wages  and  allowances  according  to  the  orders  which  are  b^eafter 
cxprefied. 

Each  Gifptr  muft  have 

A  paire  of  tanned  leather  fleeves  will  coft  x8d. 

A  paire  of  bootes  will  coft  p. 

A  txure  of  boot-britches  will  coft  4s. 

A  rarme*ikin  or  apron  will  coft  3s.  4d« 

And  fijbe  gipping-knives  a  man  will  coft  i8d.  * 

The  Plantathn  for  a  Fijhing^  whtre^  and  how. 

In  that  part  of  the  river  or  iea-towne,  where  thefe  accommo^ 
datlons  may  be  had,  viz. 

A  good  wharfe  to  build  ftore-houfes  upon,  where  the  bufie 
may  come  clofe  to  the  ftofe-houfe,  and  fo  ooth  lade  and  unlade 
with  eafier  charge,  and  quicker  difpatch. 

Alfo  where  there  may  be  made  an  arfinall  or  docke  to  harbor 
up  the  bufles,  and  there  to  plant  willo^^Ts  f  to  make  hoops  for 
the  caike,  p.nd  reede  for  the  bufies. 

To  have  ground  for  th&  twine-fpinners  and  rope-makers  to 
worke  in,  and  to  lay  up  fea-coales  and  tanning-bsrke  for  to  tanne 
the  nets  with ;  alfo  to  lay  up  Norway  fliort  wood  for  the  bufles 
firing,  for  drdling  their  vi£iuals« 

Tlie  ftore-houfes  to  be  built  with  the  lower-ftory  open  for  the 

• 
•  The  gipttr  is  to  fay  far  thefe  out  of  his  wages* 

+  The  willow  ooof  is  bejf  for  frefervation  of  the  pickle^  for  that 
the  fait  water  will  not  rot  it  as  it  doth  the  other ;  for  the  fieile 
rstnMsng  out^  the  herrings  fpeyU* 

better 
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Iwtt^niwling  in  ;uMi  packing  of  Aftbenk^  udlmigi^die 

proirifions  of  iidt,  with  a  large  yard  io  the  nudcOe,  fortbe 
Gooperty  to  make  and  trim  the  ca&c  AUb  a  conr^aient  plaoo  to 
let  up  a  large  copper  to  tan  the  nets,  *  to  be  of  that  hifficiait 
bigneiTe,  that  it  may  tan  a  whole  fleet  of  c6  nets  at  once.  And 
there  mufi  be  ground  adjoyning  to  put  in  ftakes  for  the  drpng  of 
the  net9,3s  they  are  drawne  out  of  the  tanne.  fat,  and  hung  abroad 
on  thofe'  flakes,  which  is  done  with  much  eafe  and  celerity  fa^-  one 
man,  and  with  leile  damage  to  the  net  then  any  other  way;  in  the 
fecond  flory,  the  nets,  deepings  and  twine  to  be  iafely  kept,  and 
there  to  be  wrought  by  the  beetefters ;  and  in  the  upper  ftory, 
to  have  the  cables  and  ropes  houftd  and  coyled,  and  the  fayles 
and  other  provifions  laid  up«- 

fjfe  Frovifions  to  he  made  aforehand  for  fumijhing  the  Magsasitu* 

The  beft  rine  and  rufband  are  thefe ;  hempe  brought  in  by  the 
eafblaqd  merchants  fiom  the  parts  of  Lieffeland  and  Prufia. 

Pitch  and  tarre  from  the  Balticke  feas  and  Norway. 

Barreb,  boards,  and  willow  hoopes,  from  Hambourgh  and 
tl)oie  parts.  ^ 

Deale-boards,  mafls  and  iparres,  from  Norway,  and  fire-wood. 

Lixboan  fait,  and  fait  upon  fait  made  in  England. 

Normandy  canvas  for  fayles,  and  Ipfwich  canvas. 

Peafe  and  oatemeaie. 

Butter  and  cheefe. 

Bacon  in  gammons. 

Aquavitse  and  vineger. 

Gipping-knives  and  chop-flicks,  adzes  and  other  tooles. 

Leather  for  the  gippers. 

Barke  of  afhen  trees  for  tanning  the  nets. 

Seacoales  for  heating  the  copper  for  tanning. 

Corke  and  rofen  from  Burdeaux. 

Candles  and  other  chandlery  wares. 

To  have  a  good  quantity  of  deepings  or  quarter  nets  always  in 
readineffe,  for  to  new  the  nets  at  the  return  of  the  bufles. 

And  all  the  twine  that  can  be  gotten*of  the  fummer  fpinning, 
which  is  then  beft  made  both  for  fpinning  and  drying. 

The  aff>refaid  provifions  being  made  in  dew  feafons,  will  not 
onely  prove  very  profitable  unto  the  fifhing  flock,  butlikewile  to 
whofpever  fliall  be  pleafed  to  lay  out  his  money  in  all  or  any  of 
the  faid  provifions,  that  fo  the  fifhers  may  be  readily  fupplyed  at 
their  returne,  the  want  whereof  hath  beene  the  chiefefl  cauie  of 
the  ill  fuccefle  that  hath  accrewed  unto  thofe  former  undertakers. 

**  Which  tvill  ^  dane  <wifh  as  few  coakt  as  a  coffer  that  'wili 
holdout  half  the  nets* 


Some 
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Some  queries  Tiaving  been  fent  to  the  Bral!S 
Somid.  cprrcippo^eAt^  tpr  a  furt)ier  explapatiop  io 
ccrtafn  ambigtious  'paffagcs,  his  anlWer  is  as  fol* 
lows: 

•  **  Ip.anfwcr  to  vour  queries  rcfpcfting  the  herring 
fiihing;  pleafe  know,  that  the  two  apartments  on  the 
vcffers  deck,  like  two  meal-garnels,  are  temporary 
for  throwing  the  herrings  into,  tp  keep  them  from 
among  the  mens  feet,  and  for  giving  the  men  room 
to  do  what  is  neceflary  about  the  nets  and  veffel, 
without  injuring  the  fifli. 

The  method  they  ufe  in  cleaning  the  herrings  is 
by  cutting  out  a  bit  of  the  throat,  or  what  is  called 
the  gip,  with  which  the  gills  come  out,  and  at 
which  the  gippers  are  exceeding  quick  and  dex- 
XXOu^^  They  then  roufe  or  drizzle  them  in  a  tub 
among  fait,  and  then  fait  them  in  barrels;  and  after 
they  have  laid  a  fufficient  timcj  they  repack  them  in 
the  caiks  in  which  they  are  f<;nt  to  iparket.  l^his  I 
hope  will  fatisfy  you  in  theft  particulars.'' 
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HIGHLANDS. 


OF    INLAND    NAVIGATION. 

HETHERTO  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands, 
unable  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  bounty 
their  feas  afford,  have  lived  in  penury,  amidft 
the  fources  of  affluence ;  I  fhall  therefore  fpecify  fuch 
meafures  as  feem  moft  conducive  to  the  purpoles  of 
general  utility,  in  the  full  eftablilhment  of  a  popu- 
lous  thriving  colony. 

The  firft  objcft  which  prefents  itfclf  is  the  open* 
tng  fliorter  communications  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Britifli  Sea  y  the  advantages  of  which  are  fb 
obvious,  that  they  may  be  confidered  as  the  ground- 
work of  all  fucceeding  improvements,  not  only  in 
the  Highlands,  but  over  Scotland  in  general. 

That  nation  admits  of  three  artificial  navigations: 

i«  The  Southern  navigation^  between  the  Forth 
and  the  Clyde. 

a.  The  Weftern  navigation,  between  Lochfine 
and  the  Atlantic. 

3.  The  Northern  navigation,  between  Fort  Wil- 
liam and  Invernefs. 

Navigatm 
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Navigation  hetwHn  the  Portb  and  the  Ctyie. 

Scotland  is  almofl:  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
rivers  Forth,  and  Clyde.  The  Forth  falls  intathe 
eaft  (ea  below  Edinburgh,  and  has  an  eafy  commu-^ 
oication  with  the  whole  eaftern  coafl  of  Great  Bri-^ 
tain;  with  France,  Oftend,  Holland,  Hamburghf 
Prullia^  DantziC)  Ruflia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way^ and  Greenland.  The  Clyde  falls  into  the  At* 
lantic  ocean  below  Glafgow,  and  communicates  wich 
the  weftern  coaft  of  Great  Britain ;  with  Ireland^  the 
fotith  of  France,  Portugal,  Spain>  the  Mediterranean, 
America,  and  the  Weft  Indies.  Thefc  two  rivers^ 
thus  falling  in  oppofite  dirediohs  into  the  two  feasy 
which  environ  our  ifland,  and  the  neck  of  land  be- 
tween theixi  amounting  fcarctly  to  twenty-four  milesj 
gave  rife  to  the  idea  of  a  junAion,  fo  as  to  open  % 
communication  acrofs  the  kingdom,  and  thereby  cuC 
off  the  long,  dangerous  navigation  by  the  Land's  tindf 
and  the  Pen tl and  Firth. 

An  object  of  fuch  general  utility  did  not  efcape 
the  notice  of  Charles  II.  who,  amidft  all  his  gallan- 
tries^  was  the  great  promoter  of  every  defign  which 
had  the  fuccefs  of  trade  and  navigation  in  view* 
That  monarch  propofed  to  optn  a  paflage  for  tranf* 
ports^  and  fmall  (hips  of  war,  at  the  expence  of 
500,000 1.  a  fum  far  beyond  the  abilities  of  his  reign  1 
and  the  defign  was  confequently  laid  afide.  The 
affairs  of  the  continent  engaged  the  attention  of  fuc-> 
ceeding  princes,  till  the  beginning  of  the  prefenC 
reign ;  when  the  earl  of  Chatham,^  endued  with  all 
the  penetration  and  magnanimity  of  an  able  ftatef- 
man,  propofed  to  carry  the  defign  immediately  into 
execution,  at  the  public  expence^  on  a  fmaller  fcale 
than  the  original  defign,  but  ftill  fufiicient  to  admic 
veflcls  of  burden.  Unfortunately^  the  refignation 
of  that  great  man,*  among  other  caufcs,  loft  to  thefe 
kingdoms  the  only  opportunity  which  Nature  pre- 

C  c  fentcd 
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fentedi.for  giving  fecuritfand  expedition  to  the  Bn« 
tiih  navigation  in  the  northern  feas. 

The  bufineifi  thus  abandoned  a.fecond  time  by  the 
ftatC)  was  now  taken  up  by  individuals^  fome  of  whom 
were  fufpefted  of  private  viewa  inimicable  to  the  ge- 
neral welfare  of  the  coaununity  s  and>  from  this  time 
forward^  we  are'  to  confider  this  great  work  facrificed 
10  the  hopes  of  gains  of  influence^  and  to  jobbing : 
firft^  ip  refpe£k  to  the  dirc£Uon  of  the  canal^  and  le- 
q>ndly>  to  its  dimenfions*  Nature  had  pointed  out 
*  Borrowftounncis  on  the  Forth,  and  Dalmure  Bum- 
I^o^tt  fix  miles  below  Glafgow  on  the  Clyde,  as^ 
tho  two  extremities  of  this  inland  navigation ;  but 
fych  was  the  force  of  infiuencc,  that>  infteaid  of  open- 
ing the  eaft  end  of  the  cansd  at  Borrowftounneis^ 
where  there  is  water,  at  neap  tides,  for  ihips  of  200. 
or  300  tons  burden,  and  fafe  lying,  it  was  begua 
iqH>n  the  river  Carron,  at  the  diftance  of  a  mile  from 
i;s  junftion  with  the  Forth,  and  four.miles  above  Bor- 
rowflounnefs,  where  vefTels  of  burden  could  not  float 
at  neap  tides;  befidesthe  delay  and  inconveniencies 
in  navigating  the  Forth,  and  the  mouih  of  the  Car*% 
ton^  from  floods  and  contrary  winds  ^  alio  a  circuit- 
tous  navigation  of.  at  Icaft  two  miles. 

The  depth  of  water,  and  dimenflons.of  the  canal^ 
came  next  under  conflderation,  and  gave  rife  to  much 
Qontroverfy,  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  eail  coun« 
try  on  the  one  part,  and  a  confiderable  number  of  the 
citizens  of  Glafgow  on  the  other.  When  we  confix 
der  that  the  fpace  to  be  cut  did  not^  with  all  its  wind- 
ings,  exceed 30  or 3a  miles,  and  that  this  fhort  naviga* 
tion  would  at  once  open  a  communication  between 
the  two  feas  and  all  the  countries  lying  upon  thofe 
feas,  common  reafon  pointed  out  the  propriety  of 
the  greateft  depth  of  water  that  the  nature  of  the 

*  Borrowftounneftis,  next  to  Leitb,  the  principal  trading  Urm 
on  the  Forth ;  Dalmiire  is  a  imall  villa^  on  the  Clyde,  waSied  by 
a  rivulet  called  Dalmure  Bum ;  at  the  jundioa  of  which  witl^  tfa^ 
Clyde  the  canal  is  to  be  carried. 

•  country 
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co\intiy  would  admit.  This  was  At  defire  of  the  na- 
tion in  general ;  and  it  would  have  been  the  intereft  of 
Ireland^  London,  Brillolj  Liverpool,  and  other  towns 
in  England,  to  have  fubfcribed  towards  a  defign  in 
which  their  commerce,  efpecially  in  time  of  war,  was 
materially  interefted. 

This  circuniftance  was  however  negle6i:ed  bf  the 
merchants;  and  thofe  of  the  Scottifh  nation,  who 
were  friends  to  a  deep  canal,  feeing  themfelvcs  over- 
powered by  their  opponents,  fubmitted  relu6tantly  to 
an  imperfeft  navigation.  Mr.  Smeaton,  an  able  en- 
gineer from  Yorklhire,  had  eftimated  the  expence  Df 
Jh  7>  10,  and  14  feet  water  *:  Certain  merchants  of 
Glafgow  adopted  the  fcale  of  4  feet,  which,  though 
iufficient  for  the  trade  of  that  city,  would  fcarcely 
have  anfwered  any  valuable  purpofe  to  the  nation  in 
general ;  and  it  was  furmifed,  no  doubt  invidioufly, 
that  thofe  perfons  never  meant  that  the  canal  fhould 
join  the  Clyde.  While  a  bill  for  cutting  the  propofed 
ditch  of  4  feet  water  was  before  parliament,  and  on  the 
brink  of  being  paffed,  the  eaft  country  gentlemen 
and  traders  took  the  alarm,  objeftcd  to  the  trifling 
defign,  and,  fortunately  for  the  public,  obtained  a 
bill  extending  the  depth  of  water  to  7  feet  f.   It  now 

became 

*  Having  aiked  Mr.  Smeaton,  if  a  canal  af  14  feet  was  pra<5li* 
cable  between  thofe  rivers,  he  anfwered  in  the  affirmative ;  adding, 
that  with  fufficient  funds,  he  could  carry  a  canal  over  hills  or  under 
them,  of  any  depth.  Another  engineer  declares  that  1 5  feet  deep 
was  very  pradicable. 

Canals  in  Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries,  have  frequently  20 
feet  water ;  a  fufficient  depth  for  the  largefl  merchantmen.  They 
were  made,  not  at  the  expence  of  individuals,  but  by  the  refpe^ive 
Aates  of  thofe  countries,  who  alone  fhould  undertake  fuch  great 
works. 

f  I  have  been  well  informed,  that  the  eflablifhment  of  this  na\n« 
gation,  inilead  of  a  very  fmall  one  for  lighters  to  Glafgow,  was  chiefly 
owbg  to  the  unwearied  endeavours  of  Mr.  Chambers,  merchant  in 
Edbbur^  a  perfon  of  extcniive  commercial  knowledge,  and  great 
public  fpirit.  He,  and  other  perfons  of  knowledge  in  trade  and 
navi^tiont  infifted  long  and  flrenuoufly  for  9  feet  water,  fo  as  to 
admit  vefTels  of  good  burden  to  pafs  through  without  delay,  or  un- 
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became  neceffary  to  open  i  fubfcription  to  the  amount 
of  150,0001.  which  was  (bon  filled  j  and  about 
130,000 1.  was  afbually  paid. 

Mr.  Smcaton  began  the  arduous  work  in  1768; 
overcame  almoft  infunnountable  difiicultiest  tUl  he 
had  got  to  the  extent  of  9  miles,  when,  on  account  of 
fome  mifunderftanding  with  the  managers  of  the  ca- 
nal, he  refigned  .riiat  bufincfs. 

Two  ftrangers  from  Yorklhirc  foon  prefentcd 
themfelves,  and  with  fuch  plaufibility  of  fpeech, 
that  they  were  immediately  engaged  to  carry  on  the 
V^crk.  When  thefe  men  had  completed  about  9  or 
10  miles,  they  were  dHcharged,  and  Mr.  Smeaton 
was  again  employed. 

The  work  was  now  condufted  upon  the  origiiial 
principles,  till  it  came  within  fight  of  the  river  Kelvin^ 
and  fix  miles  from  the  propofed  jun£kion  with  the 
Clyde  $  when  the  fubfcription,  and  a  fubfequent  loan, 
being  exhaufted,  beyond  which  the  proprietors  were 
unwilling  to  proceed,  the  work  was  ftopped  in  1775, 
and  hath  ever  fince  remained  \nftatu  quo.  The  in- 
habitants of  Glafgow,  however,  by  means  of  a  colla- 
teral branch,  nearly  3  miles  in  length,  have  opened  a 
navigable  communication  from  that  city  to  the  Forth, 
and  thus  the  emporium  of  the  north  communicates 
with  both  fides  of  the  ifland. 

After  the  experience  of  feveral  years,  the  naviga- 
tion by  the  Carron  was  found  fo  inconvenient,  that  a 
new  fubfcription  was  propofed,  for  opening  a  com- 

loading  their  cargoes  at  either  end,  knowing  the  great  advantaf;c9 
thereof  to  trade ;  and  the  convention  of  the  royal  boroughs  highly 
approved  of  their  plan.  They  propofed  alfo,  that  the  expence, 
which,  by  Mr.  Smeaton's  eftimarcs  was  only  about  2CX>,oool. 
(lioiild  be  defrayed  by  the  public,  and  with  no  more  toll  than  what 
might  be  requifite  to  keep  the  works  in  repair  ;  and  therr  was  not 
a  doubt  but  Inch  aids  would  have  been  obtained,  from  the  forfeited 
cilatcs,  and  by  lotteries. 

muni- 
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muliicadon  from  Borrowftounnefs  to  join  the  canal 
near  Falkirk;  and  in  17 9^,  a  bill  was  obtained  in 
parliament  for  that  purpofe. 

This  work^  when  finiftied,  will  affeft  the  Carron 
navigation,  though  every  poflible  effort  hath  been 
made  to  fliortcn  that  paflage.  Some  years  ago,  a  cut 
was  made  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  cut  off  a 
bend  or  reach;  and,  in  1784,  the  proprittor  of  the 
adjoining  lands  put  himfelf  to  the  iexpence  of  a  fe- 
cond  cut,  by  which  the  Carron  river  is  now  totally 
avoided.  It  is  a  mile  in  length,  and  navigable  for 
veffels  of  large  burden.  Had  this  cut  been  made  at 
the  firft  fetting  out,  there  would  have  been  no  rival - 
Ihip  from  Borrowftounnefs  -,  but  the  whole  bufinefs 
hzxh  been  a  feries  of  blunders  and  unneceiTary  ex- 
pence,  in  which  the  public  fpirited  proprietors  are 
equally  involved  with  thofc,  whofc  felfilh  views  hath 
proved  fo  detrimental  to  the  whole  defign  in  all  its 
ftdges.  The  expenditure,  down  to  1783,  amounts* 
to  ai2,oool.  No  dividend  hath  yet  been  made,  or 
can  be  made,  until  the  debts  fliall  be  difcharged, 
when  it  may  be  fuppofed,  that  the  total  expenditure 
will  be  increafed  to  220,000!.  or  ii,oool.  per  an- 
num, while  the  tonnage,  at  a  medium  of  years,  doth 
not  amount  to  7000I.  About  6  miles,  and  thofe  the 
moft  difficult  in  the  whole  traft,  remain  to  be  finifli- 
ed ;  for  which  government  hath  allowed  50,000 1. 
from  the  forfeited  eftates.  If  to  thefe  fums  we  add 
the  Borrowftounnefs  expenditure,  and  the  two  fub- 
fequent  cuts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Carron,  this  canal 
will  coft  300,000!.  or  upwards,  previous  to  the  firll 
dividend  -,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  tonnage  is- 
rated  fo  high,  that  veffels  carrying  bulky  goods, 
ibmetimes. prefer  the  long  paflfage  by  the  Pentland. 
Firth. 

The  dimenfions  of  this  canal,  though  greatly  con- 
tracted from  the  original  defigns,  are  much  fuperior 
CO  any  work  of  the  fame  nature  in  South  Britain.  The 
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Engliih  canals  are  generally  from  3  to  5  feet  deep, 
^o  to  40  feet  wide,  and  the  lock-gates  from  10  to  1  a 
feet ;  but  they  anfwer  the  purpofc  of  inland  carriage, 
from  one  town  to  another,  for  which  alone  they  were 
defigned.     The  depth  of  the  canal,  between   die 
Forrfi  and  Clyde,  is  7  feet ;  its  breadth,  at  ^tjie  fiir- 
face,  56  feeti  the  locks  are  75  feet  long,  and  their 
gates  20  feet  wide.     It  is  railed  from  the  Carron  by 
SLO  locks  in  a  traft  of  10  miles,  to  the  amazing  height 
of  155  feet  above  the  medium  full  fea  mark.      At 
the  20th  lock  begins  the  canal  of  partition,  on  ihe 
fummit  between  the  eaft  and  weft  feas,  and  which  ca^ 
nal  of  partition  continues  18  miles  on  a  level,  termi- 
nating at  Hamilton-hill,  a  mile  north-weft  from  the 
Clyde  at  GlafgQw  *•   In  fome  places,  the  canal  is  car- 
ried through  mofly  ground  j  in  other  places,  through 
folid  rock.     In  the  fourth  mile  of  the  canal  there  arc 
16  locks,  and  a  fine  aquedu&  bridge,  which  croffcs 
the  great  road  leading  from  Edinburgh  to  Glafgow. 
The  expence  of  this  mile  amounted  to  i8,oool.     At 
KirkintuUoch,  the  canal  is  carried  over  the  water  of 
Logic  on  an  aqueduft  bridge,  whoie  arch  Is  90  feet 
broad  j  which  arch  was  thrown  over  in  3  different 
ilretchcs,  of  30  feet  each,  haying  only  30  feet  of  a 
center,  which  was  Ihifted  on  fmall  rollers  from  one 
ftretch  to  another.     Though  this  was  a  thing  new, 
and  never  attempted  before  with  an  arch  of  this  fize ; 
yet  the  joijiings  arc  as  fairly  equal  ^s  any  other  part 

*  From  this  termination  of  the  canal,  there  is  a  defoent  to  the 
Clyde  of  many  feet,  on  which  account  there  can  be  no  jun^ionof 
thcle  waters  at  an  expence  iefs  than  20,000  or  30,000!.  though 
the  difiance  doth  not  exceed  a  mile.  Should  that  city  recover  itielf 
from  the  loiTes  fuftained  by  the  American  war,  and  the  revolt  of  th6fe 
provinces,  it  is  probably  that  this  jundion  giaybe  effeded  by  a  sew 
Ibbfcription,  With  a  new  to  this  defirablc  objcft^  it  migjht  be  ex? 
pedient  to  procure  an  eflimate  of  the  expence  from  Mr.  Sroeatoa 
during  his  abode  in  that  country,  fupenntending  the  main  naviga* 
'  tion.  The  depth  of  the  Clyde  at  GlafgoWy  10  fpring  tides,  is  from 
6  to  y  feet ;  and  in  neap  tides,  5  feet, 

of 
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if£(hc  arch.    The  whole  is  thought  to  1)e  a  capttal 
piece  of  mafonry.    There  are  in  the  whole  i8  draw-  * 
bridges,  and  15  aqueduft  bridges  of  note^  befides 
imall  ones,  and  tunnels. 

The  fupplying  the  canal  with  water  was  of  itfelf  a 
"very  great  work.  One  refervoir  is  above  24  feet  deep, 
and  cbvers  a  furface  of  50  acres, -near  Killyth.  An- 
other, about  7  miles  north  of  Glafgow,  confiftsdf  70 
acres,  and  is  banked  up  at  the  fluice,  a  a  feet  deep. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  canal,  when  finifhed,  will  be 
.one  of  the  greateft  works  in  Britain,  fince  the  time  of 
the  Romans.  There  are  ^o  locks  already  finifhed ; 
the  remaining  6  miles  will  require  19 ;  but  the  moft 
expeniive  work  will  be  to  carry  tho  canal  over  Kel- 
vin river,  a  confiderable  body  dt  water,  which,  in  wet 
weather  carries  all  before  it.  The  depth  of  the  Clyde, 
at Dalmure  Burn-Foot,  in  fpring  tides,  is  15  feet;  and, 
at  Dunotter,  hatf  a  mile  below,  there  are  1 8  feet. 

The  proprietors  are  now  more  fenfible  than  ever 
of  their  error,  in  not  forming  a  cut  of  10  feet  water, 
and  propofals  have  been  made  to  raife  the  banks,  fo 
as  to  obtain  8  feets  but  this,  though  pra&icable, 
would  prove  an  expenfive,  and  poflibly,  a  fruitlefs 
attempt.  Were  we  to  fpeculate  upon  the  probaMc 
increafe  of  trade,  commerce,  and  wealth  in  that  part 
of  the  kingdaoi  50  years  hence,  ioo,oool.  may  eafijy 
be  raifed  to  deepen  the  canal  a  or  3  feet,  being  a  mor^ 
efie&uai  improvement  than  railing  the  banks }  and^ 
with  that  idea  in  view,  I  a(ked  Mr.  Smeaton,  among 
oth^  4^eftions,  Whether  the  remaining  6  miles  might 
not  be  conftrufi:ed  for  9  or  10  feet  water  ?  <*  TTie 
banks,  faid  he,  can  be  railed  a  foot ;  but  you  have  put 
another  queltion  that  requires  fome  confideration 
to  anfwer  with  fafety."  If  this  depth  can  be  efied- 
ed,  it  would  certainly  be  doing  pofterity  an  eflential 
lervice,  to  put  it  into  execution,  though  the  extra- 
expence  might  amount  to  20,oool.  or  25,000!. 

The  canal  at  prefant,  when  clean,  admits  loaded 
▼eflels  of  70  or  80  tons  5  when  completed,  it  will  na- 
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vigate  thofe  of  loo,  or  upwards,  built  and  rigged  on 
a  proper  conftniAion.  Ships  palling  this  canal  ought 
to  be  built  on  the  fame  plan  with  thofe  employed  by 
the  Dutch,  Hamburghers,  Dantzickers,  and  other 
towns  on  the  Baltic;  that  is,  long  and  flat  bottomed 
with  lee-boards.  All  veflels  or  lighters  proper  for 
navigating  large  canals,  Ihould  befitted  out  and  rig- 
ged with  one  maft,  either  as  a  floop  or  galliots  having 
on  yards  aloft,  they  can  take  no  wind-hold,  fo  that 
they  can  eafily  pafs  the  canal,  when  a  fquare  ngged 
0iip  could  not  attempt  it,  befides  the  detriment  done 
to  the  locks  and  banks  by  high  rigged  veflfels. 

There  arc  veflfels  at  prefent  in  £e  London  trade, 
from  I^ith,  that  carnr  130  tons,  drawing  only 
eight  feet  water,  and  a  (mall  alteration  in  this  model 
will  bring  them  to  fcven  feet;  confequently,  when 
the  canal  is  completed,  veflfels  of  that  burden  may 
trade  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Baltic,  Holland,  and 
all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  without  unloading  at  the 
entrance  of  the  canal,  or  any  impediment  what- 
ever, except  from  occafional  frofts  in  the  winter, 
and  droughts  in  the  fummer,  to  which  all  inlan4 
navigations,  whether  natural  or  artificial  are  fub« 
jcft. 

Canals,  unlefs  frequently  cleaned,  are  apt  to  fill  up 
in  certain  parrs,  and  though  the  above-mentioned 
cut  was  originally  feven  feet,  no  veflel  drawing 
above  fix  feet  and  a  half  can  navigate  on  it,  unlefs 
the  practice  of  (hipping  in  fliallow  bar  harbours  be 
adopted.  As  moft  veflfels  draw  more  watet  in  the 
ftern  than  in  the  bow  part  of  the  ihip,  they  are 
trimmed  on  an  even  keel,  till  thev  havcpaflfed  die 
ihallows,  and  by  this  method,  halt  a  foot  water  may 
be  gained. 

Buflfes,  and  other  unavoidable  (harp-bottomed 
veflfels  belonging  to  the  Clyde,  may  alfo  pafs  the 
canal  by  means  of  lighters,  the  expence  of  which 
cannot  be  grwt,  nor  would  any  additions!  tonpage 
be  charged, 
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Upmi  die  whole,  this  canal,  even  in  its  coocraded 
ftate,  will  exceed  the  moft  fanguine  hopes  of  the  public^ 
in  general  utUi^.  The  difbmce  between  the  entrance 
mto  the  Clyde  and  the  Fonh,  is,  by  the  Pentland 
Firth 600  miles;  by  the  canal,  fcarcely  100.  But  this 
diiproportionofdiftancein  a  Tea  voyage  is  trifling, 
when  compared  with  the  delays,  the  fliip- wrecks,  the 
pofitive  and  cafual  expences  attending  a  paflfage  by 
the  Hebrides  and  the  Pentland  Firth,  or  even  by 
Land's  End,  particularly  in  time  of  war,  when  infurance 
run  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  while,  by  means  of  the 
inland  navigation,  it  feldom  exceeds  5  per  cent. 

Refpefting  the  Weft  Highlands ;  the  utility  of  a 
ihort  paflage  between  that  country  and  the  Eaftern 
feas,  need  fcarcely  be  mentioned.  Hitherto  the  na* 
vigation  of  the  Highlands,  and  the  petty  traffiq.of 
the  inhabitants,  have  not  extended  beyond  the  li- 
mits of  Glafgow,  which  was  carried  on  by  means 
of  the  Clyde ;  but  when  the  remaining  6  miles  (hall 
be  completed,  a  new  world  will  open  to  their  view  ^ 
the  fcene  of  a&ion  will  be  extended ;  vefTels  of  a 
larger  and  better  conftru6tion  will  be  gradually  in- 
troduced; the  natives  will  not  only  t^e  and  cure 
all  the  various  fifhes  which  frequent. their  feas,  buC 
alfo  embark  upon  diftant  voyages,  as  occafions  may 
require,  for  a  market.  Thofe  people  who  have  hi- 
therto been  excluded  from  foreign  intercourfe  with, 
mankind,  who  have  been  left  to  prowl  amidft  their 
boifterous  fhores,  at  home,  will  .now  begin  to  trade 
with  the  various  ports  of  Scotland ;  with  London, 
Holland,  and  the  Baltic,  where  the  excellency  q( 
their  herrings  w>ll  generally  command  a  ready  fale^ 

The  benetits  to  Glafgow  and  its  neighbourhood, 
from  the  canal  in  its  prefent  ftate,  almoft  exceed 
credibility,  of  which  the  annual  tonnage  to  and 
from  that  city,  of  6  or  7000  /•  is  a  ftrong  proof. 
During  the  fcarcity  of  1782-83,  the  quantity  of 
grain  conveyed  thither  from  England,  Germany, 
Md  DMUic  by  ipeans  of  the  canal^  prevented  a  re^ 

famine. 
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famuie,  and  fayed  die  lives  of  thouiands  in  that  po* 
pulous  country.  Bj  this  communication  alio,  the 
trade  between  Glafgow  and  London,  at  all  times 
confiderable,  is  carried  on  with  great  eafe  and  fa- 
cility, much  to  the  fatisfadion  of  the  parties  con- 
cerncd,  in  thofe  commercial  cities. 

The  fame  benefits  will  extend  to  the  populous 
towns  of  PaiOy,  Greenock,  Port  Glafgow,  and  the 
whole  Weftcrn  divifion  of  Scotland,  when  this  work 
ihall  be  completed.  The  inhabitaats  of  both  fides 
'^  the  kingdom,  hitherto  eftranged  to  one  anodier, 
will  drop  their  local  prejudices,  and  become  as  tbey 
ought  to  be,  one  people,  trafficking  and  bartering 
with  each  other,  £or  their  mutual  advantage, 

2.  Navigaticn  bitween  the  Atlantic  and  Lecbfine. 

TO  render  the  ibuthern  navigation  (till  more  com- 
plete, it  will  be  necefiary  to  fhorten  the  paiagefrom 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Clyde;  or,  in  other  words,  frofti 
the  Hebrides  and  Weft  Highlands,  to  Glafgpw, 
Greenock,  and  other  trading  towns  on  that  cele- 
*'brated  river.  The  navigation  of  the  Highlands  be- 
'in'g  greatly  lengthened  by  head  lands  and  other  ob- 
ftacles,  which  muft  be  carefully  avoided,  we  can- 
not eftimate  the  voyage  from  Cape  Wrath  to  Glaf«- 
gow  at  lefs  than  400  miles,  or  800  miles  outwaid 
and  homeward.  This  is  a  bold  undertaking  ibr 
little  open  boats,  badly  conftrufted,  and  ftiU  worfe 
provided ;  and  if,  to  the  great  diftance,  we  confider 
the  almoft  Inceflant  g&les,  the  numerous  iflands,  lee- 
Jhores,  rocks,  fands,  and  currents,  attending  thefe 
voyages,  we  may  pronounce  them  not  only  long  and 
tedious,  but  extremely  hazardous  to  the  poor  natives, 
whole  neceffities  compel  thcnri  to  fuch  deiperate  at- 
tempts. Nor  ar6  thefe  the  only  difficulties  which 
they  have  to  encounter  in  their  paflage  to  Gia%ow. 
The  wind  which  favoured  their  voyage  to  the  Mull 
t^  Cantirej  becomes,  coniequemly,  adverfea&er  hav- 
ing 
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log  doubled  thatcape;  they  mufttiieii  fiui.die  fiiil, 
>ind  ply  at  the  oars,  through  a  heavy  fea,  up  the 
^Firth  of  Qyde,  fometimes  for  icvcral  days,  before 
jtfaqr  can  reach  the  intended  port.  Having  difpofed 
of  their  fmall  aflbrtment  of  bark,  (kins,  wool,  and 
idried  fiih;  they  have,  in  their  return,  to  combat  the 
.fame  round  of  difficulties,  toil,  and  danger )  the. 
"whole  trip  employing  four  men,  from  three  to  /five 
inreeks.  This  traffic,  however  infignificant,  is  fui^ 
:f>endcd  during  the  winter  feafon;  the  navigation  be* 
4xuties  then  impraAicable  for  open  boats,  and  the 
tpeople  as  hath  been  already  obferved,  are  ihut  otsc 
|rom  aU  intercourfe  with  the  feats  of  induftry,  popu* 
Nation  and  affluence.  Such  is  the  commerce  and  na^ 
ligation  of  a  people  inhabiting  the  richeil,  and  moft 
improveable  ihores  in  the  Britiih  dominions. 

The  herring  fifbery,  though  anobjeft  of  great  mhf 
(fiortance,  not  only  to  that  country,  'but  to  the  Wefl> 
Indies,  and  other  dependencies  abroad,  labours  undor 
-the  fame  difficulties  in  thcfe  weftcrn  fcas.  We  have 
obferved,  that  the  bufles  fitted  out  from  the  ports 
x>f  the  Clyde,  muft,  in  their  outward  and  homeward 
voyageS)  fleer  round  the  Mull  of  Cantires  and,  as 
all  the  hopes  of  the  adventurers  depend  on  a  fpeedy 
^ery,  and  a  quick  fale,  nothing  can  prove  monc 
difcouraging  to  that  national  flaple,  than  the  hazard, 
^he  delay,  the  expence,  and  the  uncertainty  of  this 
circumnavigation* 

In  a  dark,  tempeftuous  night  of  January  1782, 
•two  bufle$,  loaded  with  herrings,  were  wrecked,  in 
their  homeward  palTage  from  Loch  Bcoom,  on 
coming  round  the  peninfula  of  Cantire.  Many  lives 
were  loflj  and  as  the  crew  of  every  vcffcl  have  ge- 
nerally a  concern  in  the  venture,  feveral  families 
"were  at  once  deprived  of  bufbands,  fathers^  and 
^Hoperty*  It  would  be  endlcfs  to  enunierate  the 
/many  cataftrophes  which  befall  thefe  indu(^|ious 
people,  in  navigating  thofe  narrow  feas,  during  the 
winter  bufricancs,    The  melancholy  tales  of  widows 

and 
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and  fatherlcft  children  have  too  long  pafled  unre* 
garded,  aa  matters  of  trivial  moment;  and  mankind^ 

Senerally   bufied  in    felfifli    purfuits,    have  never 
eigned  to  carry  the  tidings  to  a  quarter  which  feck 
for  diftrcfs>  and  is  ever  difpofed  to  relieve  it. 

Another  inconvenience  attending  this  navigation 
remains  to  be  mentiotied.  It  hath  already  been  ob- 
fervcd)  that  though  the  arrival  of  the  herrings  be 
certain^  yet  the  particular  lake  or  bay  of  their  ren* 
dezvous  remains  doubtful,  until  difcovercd  by  the 
fowls  which  attend  the  (hoals.  Sometimes  the  her- 
rings are  difcovercd  in  Lochfine,  and  other  lochs  on 
this  fide  of  Cantirc  i  at  other  times,  in  Loch  Broom, 
or  amidft  the  Hebride  iflands,  on  the  other  fide.  In 
either  cafe,  the  people  of  the  one  fide  mud  fail  round 
that  peninfula,  betore  they  can  avail  themfelves  of 
the  filhery  on  the  oppofite  fide,  and  every  boat, 
however  fmall,  mufi;  make  a  circuit  of  more  than 
lOO  miles,  before  fhe  arrives  at  fliores  which  lie  pa«- 
rallel  to  the  place  from  whence  ftie  fct  out.  There- 
fore, when  all  thefe  circumftances  are  combined,  and 
duly  confidered,  the  expediency  of  a  fiiorter  navi- 
gation between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Clyde,  muft 
appear  obvious  to  every  obferver.  It  is  a  matter 
not  only  of  national  utility,  but  of  moral  obligation. 
It  touches  the  feelings  of  humanity,  and  calls  loudly 
for  immediate  redrels* 

A  ftrangcr  from  China,  France,  or  Holland,  would 
imagine  that  a  work  of  ^fuch  importance  to  a  com- 
mercial nation,  prefented  difficulties  in  the  cxecu- 
tion»  which  could  not  be  removed  at  a  lefs  expence 
than  feveral  millions  ilerling;  but,  how  great  would 
his  furprize  be,  when  informed,  that  nature  had 
almoft  completed  the  bufinefs,  leaving  only  an  ifth*- 
mus  of  five  miles  between  the  two  feasj  that  the  fur- 
face  was  almoft  level,  and  that  the  expence  of  join- 
ing thefe  waters  upon  a  large  fcale>  would  amount 
to  no  more  than  6o,oool ! 

A  notion 
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A  notion  had  long  prevailed  in  Scotland^  that  a 
cut  might  be  made  between  Lochfine  and  the  At- 
lantic, 2Lt\  village  called  Tar  bet,  on  the  peninfula 
of  Cantire,  where  the  neck  of  land  between  thofc 
waters  is  only  a  mile  in  length.  With  a  view  to  ex* 
amine  into  the  prafticability  of  fuch  a  workj  I 
failed,  many  years  ago,  from  Greepock  to  the 
Tarbct*j  but  perceiving  that  this  place  did  noc 
fully  aniwer  my  expedtations,  I  hired  a  boat  to 
Loch  Gilp,  14  miles  northward,  where,  though  till 
then  unnoticed,  nature  feemed  to  invite  the  public 
attention,  and  by  which  above  ao  miles  of  the  cir- 
cuitous navigation  would  be  faved,  more  than  by  a 
cut  at  the  Tarbet. 

Being  fully  convinced  of  the  ^at  utility  of  the 
work,   the  facility  with  which  it  might  be  com- 
pleted, and  the  preference  to  the  propofed  canal  at 
the  Tarbet,   I  ventured  to  broach  the  fubjeft  in 
public,   and  to  explain  the  eflential  difference  be*- 
tween  thefe  two  fituations.    A  furvey  having  fince 
been  made  of  both  places,  by  authority,  and  being 
favoured  with  a  perufal  of  the  report,   I  repaired 
thither  in  1784,    and  again  went  over  the  grounds, 
with  a  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  every  objedt 
worthy  of  notice  by  land  and  water;   from  which, 
as  well  as  former  obfervations,    I  am  enabled  to 
communicate  the  following  particulars,  mod  of  which 
are  omitted  in  the  report. 

Loch  Gilp  Sept.  1784.  A  ftoVm  of  wind 
and  rain,  affords  an  opportunity  of  obfcrving 
the  fecurity  of  this  loch  in  all  kinds  of  wea- 
ther. The  Glafgow  packet  of  18  tons,  rides 
with  very  little  rolling  at  the  diftance  of  half 
a  mile  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  channel.  Wind  S.  W. 
good  anchoring  grouqd.     A  fmall  ifland  lies  about 

♦  Taibct  in  the  Scottifh  language,  fignifici  an  ifthmus,  or 
narrow  uti£t  of  land  between  two  waters.  This  term  is  mod  fre-* 
qoeot  in  the  Highlands,  where  in  ionae  places  two  or  noore  lakes 
are  nearly  onited*  • 

a  mile 
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a^  mile'  from  the  head  of  the  loch,  whert  there  is 
fafe  riding,  and  from  6  to  8  fathom  water.  After 
paffing  that  ifland  there  is  deep  water  to  Greenock 
at  the  diftance  of  above  30  miles,  and  no  hidden 
rocks  or  impediments  to  navigation  whatever.  •  No 
winds  can  hurta  veffcl  in  this  loch,  providing  flie  hath 
good  anchors  and  cables,  nor  have  there  been  any 
inftances  of  veffels  being  wrecked  here  within  the 
memory  of  man.  Any  danger  to  be  apprehended 
is  from  eafterly  winds^.  The  loch  ebbs  about  half 
a  mile  from  its  head,  where  it  begins  to  deepen. 
If  a  canal  (hall  be  made  at  this  place,  one  wind^ 
without  any  variation,  f  will  carry  a  veffel  from 
Cape  Wrath  to  Greenock,  Campbeltown,  the  (hire 
6f  Air,  and  all  the  towns  on  the  Clyde,  where  bufles 
are  fitted  out  for  the  filheries.  The  packet  fails 
ibmetimes  from  Loch  Gilp  to  Greenock  in  6  hours. 
By  the  Mull  of  Cantirc,  flie  would  take  upon  an 
average,  a  whole  week,  owing  to  contrary  winds; 
befides  the  dangers  and  accidents  of  this  naviga- 
tion from  dorms,  and  in  time  of  war  from  pri- 
vateers, which  Iwarm  in  that  narrow  pafe,  while  the 
frigate  ftationed  in  thofe  feas,  lies  fnug  in  Belfait 
iLoch,  Campbeltown  Bay,  or  I^och  Ryan. 

Having  finifhed  my  obfervations  at  Loch  Gilp, 
I  fet  out  with  an  intelligent  perfon  of  that  neigh- 
bourhood for  Loch  Crinan,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
peninfula.  "  The  ground  rifcs  altnoft  imperceptibly 
to  the  height  of  i&  feet  above  the  ft  a,  and  the  whole 
is  compoftd  of  the  moft  favourable  foil,  neither  too 
hard'  nor  too  foft.    It  is  properly  a  level  valley, 

*  In  this  paflage  there  are  many  fafe  bays  and  cre^s^  wbete 
ireflels  may  take  fhelter  in  bad  weather,  without  goiitt  out  of  their 
courfe,  as  caft  Ldch  Tarbet,  the  Kylcs  of  Bute,  Loch  Nidan, 
LocbStrevaa,  Rothfa)r  Haibour^  Heile  Loch,  and  Loch  Loiig«  all 
of  them  liaymg  fufficient  water  for  the  largeft  fhipt,  the  gnNmd 
clean» .  and  00  rocks  except  at  the  Tiu-bet. 

f  There  is  a  bend  at  the  Kyles  of  Bute,  but  9i  vcxy  ihort,  that 
in  lefs  than  an  boar  a  veflel  may  get  through  it  by  the  nffiflanoe  of 
^e  tide. 

a  partly 
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pardy  plowed  and  partly  in  grais,  environed  byj  hills 
on  the  north  and  fouth.  Nearly  at  the  center  06 
the  ^^Uey  a  rivulet  divides  itfidf,  by  falling  into  tMra 
oppofite  diredtions;  one  part  runs  eaft  into  Loch- 
Gilp,  andtheodier  part  into  Loch  Crinan  on  tha 
wcft^  This  is  properly  the  point  of:  partition.  The 
rivulet  is  fupplied  by  numerous  rills  from  th&high<  * 
grounds  on  each  fide>  a  moft  favourable  circooi-^ 
fiance  for  the  purpofes  of  a  canal. 

The  defccnt  on  the  weft  fide  is  more  perceptible 
than. the  former,  and  here  the  mountains  approach- 
near  to  each  other,  but  there  is  fufiicient  room  for' 
a  canal,  and  a  gck)d  public  road*  Loch  Crinan 
now  appears.  It  is  an  extenfive  body  of  water,  and 
ebbs  half  a  mile  or  more  from  its  head. 

Tiie  views  are  magnificent,  and  to  a  perfon  un« 
acquainted  with  maritime  affairs,   the  bayappears^  , 
m  be  land-locked  by  hills  rifmg  on  every  fid&s  the^ 
whole  forming  a  fine  natural  amphitheatre. 

I  furveyed  a  creek  on  the  fouth  fide,  fiid  to  have 
water  for  ihips^  of  the  line,. a  fine  bottom^  and  to^ 
beperfcdly  fecured  from  all  winds.  Mr.  M'Kens:ie's^ 
report,  though  not  favourable  to  this  lochy  i$> 
however,  to  oe  relied  upon,  in  preference  to  all: 
other  accounts  *'  Loch  Crinan  being  open  to-  the 
^'  weft  is  not  fufiiciendy  iheltered  for  veflH^  in  thcf 
<<  winter  time,  nor  is  it  fafe  to  ride  long  in  it  at 
^*  any  time  of  the  yean  The  ground,  however,  i^ 
**  dkzn^  and  in  fome  parts  very  good;  and  it  may* 
**  be  convenient  on  fome  occafions  to  run  for  tins 
^*  bayi  when  the  wind  or  tide  is  contrary,  and  avejQel 
*^  boimd  to  the  northward,  cannot  get  to  Carfeg,  or: 
**  to  thd  fmall  iflands  of  Jura,  where  there  is  better 
<*  (hdter*  The  beft  anchorage  is  between  Ilan  . 
^^  Dafveyni  and  the  rock  which  is  always  above» 
**  water,  that  lies  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  eaft- 
**  ward  of  it.  In  moderate  weather,  a  fhip  may 
"  ftop  any  where  northward  of  Ilan  Daveyn,  about 
*^  two  cables  length  .from  the  iflani" 

We 
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We  IhaU  only  obferve  further  on  this  head^  tliat 
the  propofcd  canal  would  open  a  paflage  imoiedi- 
ately  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Atlantic,  the  Hebrides, 
the  whole  region  of  the  weft  Highlands,  and  the  great 
Loch  Linnhe^  whence,  as  (hall  be  mentioned  here- 
after, a  communication  may  be  opened  to  Inveme&, 
the  Murray  Firth,  and  the  eaftem  coaft  of  the  king- 
dom. It  would  alfo  ihorten  the  palTage  from  Clyde 
to  the  Orkney  iflands,  to  the  early  herring  filheries 
on  the  coaft  of  Shetland,  and  all  thofe  channels  and 
feas  which  are  the  great  receptacles  of  herrings, 
white  fiih,  feals,  and  whales. 

Thus  the  cutting  5  or  6  miles  would  anfwer  every 
valuable  purpofe,  in  that  divifion  of  the  kingdom, 
but  more  particularly  to  the  Highlanders,  who  by 
finding  themfelves  brought  nearer,  by  100  miles,  to 
Glafgow,  and  its  communications  with  other  parts 
of  the  ifland,  would  gradually  forget  the  grievances 
under  which  they  have  laboured.  A  voyage,  which 
frequently  takes  3  weeks,  would  by  tWs  eafy  paf- 
lage, be  performed  in  3  or  4  days,  in  all  feafons  of 
the  year,  whether  in  time  of  war  or  peace.  By 
cutting  off  the  peninfula  of  Cantire,  the  voyage 
from  Glafgow  to  the  Hebrides  would  be  intirely  in- 
land, and  thereby  fcreened  in  a  great  meafure  from 
the  dreadful  tempefts  of  the  Adantic. 

Theexpence  of  a  canal  of  10  feet  water,  and  14 
locks,  is  eftimated  by  Mr.  Watts  the  eng^neeer  at 
48,405!.  but  as  large  buflfes,  being  fliarp  bottomed, 
will  require  when  full  loaded,  1 1  feet,  and  as  it  is 
propofed  to  admit  veflels  of  120  upon  the  herring 
fiihery,  I  conceive  that  12  feet  will  be  no  more  than 
Sufficient  for  the  purpofes  of  fiflieries*.  But  there  is 
another  objedt  of  very  conliderable  importance, 
though  hitherto  unnoticed,  for  which  a  deep  water 

*  It  may  be  found  neceffanr  to  carry  the  cut  about  half  a 
mile  along  the  fide  of  Loch  Giip  from  its  head,  in  order  to  get  at 
oqce  into  deep  water,  and  the  lame  plan  mav  be  adopted  at  the 
CiinaOi  wtuch  will  extend  the  whek  to  at  leaft  6  miles. 

canal 
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canal  at  this  place  would  be  eflentially  ufefuU 
That  isj  the  expedition^  facility^  and  fccurity  by 
which  troops  and  military  baggage  would  be  con-» 
veyed  between  the  Highlands  and  the  Clyde,  where 
the  troops  take  fliipping  for  the  place3  of  their  de- 
ftination. 

I  am  happy  to  hear  that  the  expediency  of  this 
navigation  is  now  generally  admitted,  and  that  per-  . 
fons  of  rank  have  it  ferioufly  in  contemplation^ 
It  would  be  ftill  more  pieafing,  were  government 
to  undertake  the  execution  thereof,  at  the  public 
expence.  Highways,  inland  navigations,  the  form^ 
ing  or  repairing  of  harbours,  have,  in  all  ages  and 
countries.  Great  Britain  excepted,  been  confidered 
as  public  works,  and  confequently  executed  by  the 
public.  In  this  manner,  Ireland,  France,  Denmark 
and  the  American  itaies,  are  at  prefent  carrying  on  , 
very  extenfive  navigations*.  England,  whofc  re- 
venue far  exceeds  that  of  Ireland,  Denmark,  and 

*  It  appears  by  the  journals  of  the  Irifh  Houfe  of  Commons,  that 
between  toe  years  1753  and  1767,  a  fum  amounting  to  717,944!. 
or  471S65I.  annualiy  was  granted  by  the  Parliament  upon  inland 
navigations  and  collieries,  deepening  rivers,  cleaning,  improving, 
and  Duilding  harbours,  forming  roads,  building  churches,  hoi- 
pitals,  bridges,  and  other  public  works ;  belldes  the  grants 
and  bounties  in  favour  of  the  linen  and  other  manufa^ures,  to  a 
cocifiderablc  amount  annually. 

France,  however,  claims  the  honour  of  havmg  nearly  completed 
the  greateil  inland  navigation  in  modern  times.  It  was  undertaken 
by  Lewis  XIV.  and  the  ftates  of  Languedoc,  to  open  a  communi- 
catioo  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean ;  the  length  of 
the  canal  between  Port  de  Cette,  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
Thouloufe  is  I C3  Englifti  miles ;  befides  a  river  navigation  from 
Thouloufe  to  Sourdeaux  of  more  than  100  miles.  The  whole 
inland  navigation  above  250  Englifh  miles,  between  the  iea  ports. 
The  perpendicular  height  of  the  point  or  partition  is  639  Engliih 
feet,  above  the  Sea  Lock.  Th<  expence  612,5001,  This  work 
it  iitill  incomplete  on  account  of  ihoals  in  the  river  Garonne,  be* 
low  Tholoufe,  which  in  dry  feafons  greatly  interrupt  the  vefieis. 
The  remedy  by  means  of  a  canal  is  eftimated  at  43,7(0]. 

The  canal  juil  completed  in  Denmark,  opens  a  wort  paflags 
from  the  Britifh  fea  to  the  Baltic,  by  which  a  navigation  of  font 
hundred  miles  will  br  faved. 
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America  united,  leares  thefe  great  hatiohal  objefts 
to  the  local  views  of  traders,  and  fpeculators  who 
clog  the  national  commerce  with  excefiive  tonnage 
demands  in  return  for  the  original  expenditure^ 
and  annual  repairs.  Thus  the  canals  in  Eng- 
land, works  which  fhould  be  condufted  upon  the 
boldeft  plans,  are  (tinted  in  every  particular,  and 
executed  imperfc&ly,  of  which  various  inftances 
could  be  produced,  now  too  late  for  any  effe^ual 
jimedy. 

'  England,  which  for  a  century  or  upwards^  hath  been 
pretending  to  raife  empires  in  both  hemifpheresj  and 
to  rule  the  ocean  i  whofe  drains  in  fupport  of  thefe 
fchemes  would  cover  the  road  from  Land^s  End  to 
the  Pehtland  Firth,  with  waggons  loaded  with  filvert* 
is  penurious  to  an  extreme,  where  Ihe  ought  to  be 
generous,  like  a  profligate  hufoand  who  fquanders 
his  fubftance  abroad  amongft  ladies  of  eafy  virtvct 
to  whofc  extravagance  and  defpotic  fway,  he  is 
completely  refignedj  while  at  home^  he  is  both 
niggardly  and  iinjuft. 

Every  Lnglifliman  who  hath  ftudied  the  hiftory 
of  his  country,  will  coincide  with  this  reprcfcn- 
tation  of  the  national  policy,  fince  the  revolution. 
And  it  fhould  be  the  endeavour  of  the  public^  to 
put  matters  into  a  cpntrary  direftion.  National  mu- 
nificence, extended  to  national  purpofes,and  particu- 
larly commerce,  navigation,  and  fifheries,  may  be 
confidertd  as  making  provifion  for  pofltrity,  bc- 
fides  the  immediate  benefit  flowing  therefrom  to 
the  prefcnt  age. 

Of 

+  Several  years  ago,  a  calculation  was  made  of  the  extent  of 
-foad)  which  the  then  national  debt  of  7 5,000,000 1.  would  covert 
ftippofiug  each  waggon  to  contain  a  quantity  of  filver  fuflScicnt 
for  fix  horfci  to  draw,  and  that  the  waggons  ihould  kecpclofe  to 
.cntS  another ;  when  it  .appeared  that  the  national  debt*  were  it 
•ije^lized  in  filypr,  ^ould  cover  the  road  from  London  to  York,  and 
ao  miles  further,  being  a  10  miles.     The  diftancc-  fiom  Land** 
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Of  this  nature  are  the  objeAs  prin(^ptL\\y  recoih-^ 
mended  in  thefe  flieets;  the  tmprovefnepc  of  the 
Highlands  and  th^  filheries  of  that  country,  to  which 
the  propdfcd  canal  will  be  the  key^ftone. 

I  apprehend  that  many  perfons,  fome  influenced 
by  a  difinterefted  patriotic  zeal,  and  others  by  lefs 
honourable  motives,    will  propofe  to  execute  this 
work  by  means  of  a  fubfcription,  to  be  refunded, 
agreeable  to  the  ufual  method,    by  tonnage  dues 
upon  fuch  craft  as  (hall  navigate  the  fame.     To  pre* 
vent  thofe  perfons,  and  the  public,  from  being  de* 
ccived,    it  is  neccflary  that  the  matter  be  ftated  in 
Its  true  light.     When  a  canal  is  propofed  to  be  ex- 
ecuted upon  this  plan,   the  parties  concerned  have 
at  kaft  a   ftrong   probability,  if  not   an   abfolute 
certainty,  of  being  repaid  at  the  rate  of  5  to  7 1,  or 
10  per  cent,  annually.     At  prefcnt,  the  public  funds 
produce  5  percent,  or  upwards^  without  any  trouble 
whatever;   which  is  equal  to  7  i  per  cent,  upon  a 
given  fum  expended  in  the  manner  now  propofed^ 
fuppofing  that  the  canal  had  a  probabiluy  in  its  fa- 
vour, of  producing  that  amount.     The'loweft  ex- 
pence  of  the  propoied  canal,  12  feet  deep,  with  14 
locks,  wiH  amount  to  60,000 1.  The  tonnage  to  be 
raifed  on  that  capital  to  pay  7  i  per  cent,   will  be 
4,5001.    annually,  befides  .  repairs,   colleding  the 
dues,  and  contingent  expences,  which  may  be  ftated 
at  500I.  annually ;  the  whole,  5000 1.     We  are  next 
to  confider  whether  the  tonnage  of  the  canal  will 
afford  that  annual  fum. 

The  navigation  in  queftion  is  not  general,  but  pro* 
vincial »  calculated  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  a  con- 
fiderable  body  of  indigent  people,  who,  by  means 
of  this  canal,  and  other  public  aflfifliance,  may  be 
brought  into  the  line  of  adion;  and,  in  procefs  of 

End  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Scotland,  by  the  (horteft  road, 
XDScf  be  700  miles,  and  the  expeiaditures  of  England  in  foreign 
ports,  within  thefe  laft  lOO  years,  amount  to  400,000,000  L  At 
home,  dudng  that  period,  (he  bath  esLpended  upon  inland  na* 
vigatioD,  oi.  OS,  od, 
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time,  be  ible  to  procore  a  comfortable  fubfiftcnce. 
Secondly,  to  facilitate  the  fiflieries  of  thofe  diftrifts* 
by  opening  a  (hort  paflage  for  the  bufles  to  and  from 
the  Clyde.  Poffibly  lo  or  xi  veflels  from  that 
river  may  alfo  ufe  this  navigation  annually,  in  their 
voyages  to  the  Baltic,  providing  that  the  tonnage 
ihall  be  moderate ;  but  the  fum  arifing  from  thcfe 
will  be  fo  trifling,  and  fo  precarious,  that  it  can- 
not be  brought  to  account.  Were  a  communica* 
tion  opened  between  Fort  William  and  Invemefs, 
feme  coafters  or  traders  would  alfo  navigate  this 
canal,  which  could  not,  however,  aflFord  much 
aid  to  the  fubfcribers,  and  the  profpeft  is  diftaoc. 
We  muft  therefore  recur  to  the  former  ftatemcnc 
refpefting  the  number  of  decked  veflels,  which,  widi 
every  public  encouragement,  may  be  engaged  in  the 
wcftern  filhcries,  Thefe  we  dated  at  500,  which,  at 
lol.  each,  would  repay  the  fubfcribers,  providing 
that  all  the  bufles  fubmicted  to  that  exorbitant  de- 
mand,  which  is  very  doubtful.  In  fummer,  and  in  ap- 
parently moderate  weather,  through  the  whole  fiihiDg 
feafon,  many  veflels,  to  avoid  the  tonnage^  would 
prefer  the  paflage  by  the  Mull  of  Cantire  j  proba- 
bly one  half  of  the  voyages  would  be  thus  perform- 
ed *:  if  fo,  the  fubfcribers  would  not  receive  4  per 
cent,  fuppofing  the  lol.  to  be  chearfully  paid  by  the 
other  half,  and  that  this  toll  or  tonnage  ihould  not 
prove  a  ftrong  difcouragement  to  the  fiflieries.  To 
hold  out  allurements  for  extending  that  branch,  and 
at  the  fame  time,  to  burden  it  with  with  an  annual 
tribute  of  5000I.  would,  in  effe&,  defeat  the  laud- 
able intention  of  the  public*  The  fifliing  veflels 
generally  return  with  half  cargoes;  frequendy  with 
one  fourth,  and  fomedmes  in  ballaft. 

*  Merchants  trading  to  the  Baltic  have  already  two  channels 
for  carrying  on  that  conmerce*  viz.  the  long  navigation  by  the 
Mull  of  Cantire,  and  the  iliort  paila*  e  by  the  great  nland  canal. 
If  the  proprietors  of  this  latter  navig-ction  Icwcr  heir  tonnage,  i'ew 
or  no  vcifcls  would  go  ciibei*  by  the  MuU  of  Cantire,  or  by  the 
Crinao  navigaUoo*     . 
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Thefe  fafts  being  fully  fuftained^  any  demand  be- 
yond 40  s.  per  veflTel  annually  upon  an  average, 
would  be  opprei&ve  and  detrimental  to  the  main  ob« 
jeft.  This  fumi  and  no  more,  might  poOibly  be 
raifed  by  the  bufs  fleet,  or  loooK  annually,  fuppof- 
ing  500  veflTels  to  be  aftually  engaged  in  the 
fisheries. 

It  may  be  argued  by  the  friends  of  a  fubfcriprion- 
navigation,  that  the  fmall  craft  would  raife  a  large 
fum.  But  this  argument  ought  to  have  no  weight 
with  humane  minds.  The  craft  which  would  navigate 
that  canal  are  little  Highland  boars,  pafling  to  and 
from  the  Clyde,  with  cargoes  feldom  amounting  to 
aoU  each  trip;  and  money  is  of  fuch  value  with  thefe 
people,  that,  to  fave  5s.  tonnage,  they  would  rifque 
the  voyage  by  the  Mull. of  Cantire,  though,  in  fo 
doing,  many  would  perilh.  The  arguments,  which 
have  been  offered  againft  cramping  the  fi(heries, 
have  double  force,  when  applied  to  this  petty 
trade;  the  tonnage  upon  boats,  however  fmall, 
would  alfo  prorrad  the  improvement  of  that  infant 
colony. 

Were  the  Highlands  in  a  flouriihing  ftate,  abound* 
ing  in  people  and  towns,  beneBcially  employed  in 
all  the  branches  depending  on  the  fifheries,  a  trifle 
might  be  raifed  upon  their  decked  veflelss  but  thefe 
deGrable  objeds  are  yet  at  a  diftancei  and  much 
remains  to  be  performed,  before  it  would  be  fafe  or 
politic  to  levy  burdens  upon  thefe  indigent  people, 
and  their  infigni&cant  traffic. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  objefts  of  an  annual  ton- 
nage, inftead  of  railing  5000!.  cannot,  with  proprie- 
cy,  be  calculated  to  raife  above  loool.  which,  after 
dedu£ling  the  annual  expenditures  upon  the  canal^ 
in  repairs  and  attendance,  leaves  only  500I.  to  the 
fubfcribers,  being  lefs  than  i  per  cent,  upon  their 
capital. 

But  even  this  is  too 'much  to  colie£t  from  a  branch  • 
which  already  pays  confiderably  to  government. 
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Seas,  rivers,  and  artificial  navigations,  leading  to 
thefe  dtftant  people,  (hores,  and  fiftieriefi^  ought  tt 
leaft  to  be  free.  Upon  this  principle,  every  propo- 
fal  of  individuals  fhould  be  rejeAed  as  incompatible 
with  the  caufe  of  humanity,  the  general  interefts  of 
the  empire^  and  the  fuccefs  of  that  naval  bulwark 
by  which  the  remaining  conftituent  parts  n^ay  be  re* 
tained.  A  draft  upon  the  exchequer  of  Scotland 
for  6o,oool.  payable  to  Mr.  Smeaton,  or  Mr.  Whit- 
worth,  enguiecrs,  would  at  once  fettle  thematterjand 
gratify  the  wiflies  of  a  whole  kingdom. 


Navigation  between  Inverne/s  and  Fart  WillimB. 

A  THIRD,  or  northern  navigation,  of  very 
confiderable  utility,  alfo  claims  the  attention  c^ 
the  public.  Geographers  have  ufually  defcribed 
iScodand  under  two  natural  divifionsi  the  countrffs 
lying  fouth  of  the  Forth,  and  thofe  on  the  north  fide 
of  that  river.  Such  people,  however,  who  have  tra- 
vcrfed  the  kingdom,  muft  have  perceived  that  Na- 
ture feems  to  point  out  three  divifions,  the  fouth, 
the  middle,  and  the  north. 

Between  the  found  of  Mull  on  the  weft,  and  the 
Murray  Firth  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  kingdom,  there 
is  a  level  or  chafm  compofed  of  land  and  water, 
which  feparates  the  mountains  of  the  middle  divifion, 
from  thofe  of  the  north,  fo  completely,  that,  with 
the  afliftancc  of  art,  Ihips  might  pafs  between  them, 
from  fea  to  fea. 

On  the  weft  fide  of  this  extenfive  valley  is  the 
'Linnhe-Loch,  penetrating  from  the  found  of  Mull, 
a4  miles  ^  Dorth*caft,  and  fo  capacious,  that  ihips 
of  the  line  have  been  moored  as  liigh  as  Inverlochy, 
now  known  by  the  pamc  of  Fort  William  or  Mary- 

*  The  railes  m  the  folloix^  .calcidationi,  are  geographical 
nul^,  60  to  a  degree  J  and  whk£  ma)De  69^  JEngMft  ftatu^  mUct. 
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bqrg.  ThU  fine  fait,  water  lake  communicates  with 
t-Dch  Crers^i^  Loch  Lcvcn,  and  Loch  l^il ;  all  of 
which  arc  navigable  for  veflcls  pf  burden,  to  whom 
they  ^Sbrd  a  fafe  retreat,  when  the  violrjit  gufts  of 
wind  render  the  ^-innhe  navigation  hazardous. 

Irifie  filh  peculiar  to  thclc  waters  are  herrings, 
white  fiih,  falmon,  trout,  and  phinocs,  fuppofcd  to  be 
thcyovlag  of  what  the  fifhermen  call  the  great  trout, 
fome  of  them  weighing  30  gourds.  The  tioib^r 
is  birch  and  pine. 

The  propofcd  line  of  communication  from  Fort- 
William  to  Invernefs  lies  in  an  eaftcrn  dircftion, 
*nd  is  53  miles  in  length,  the.  firft  branch  of 
which  18  the  river  Lochy,  iffuing  from  the  loch  of 
that  name,  a^t  the  diftance  of  7!  miles.  It  is  a  con- 
fiderable  river,  very  rapid,  and  l^ath  a  fall  of  8q 
fcft.  Loch  Lo^hy  is  a  beautiful  ihcet  of  water^, 
xoi  miles  long }  half  a  mile  brpad ;  30  fathom 
where  dcepeft,  and  never  freezes.  Jt  abounds  in 
falmon,  trout,  and  other  filh  peculiar  to  frelh  water 
lochs :   the  banks  are  (haded  with  natural  woods. 

At  the  diftance  of  a  mile  on  the  north  fide  of  this 
lake  is  Loch  Arkek,  nearly  of  the  fame  dimenfions 
as  the  former,  and  whofe  banks  are  Ihaded  with  very 
cxtenfive  woods  of  fir.  r     l       • 

Keeping  due  e^tft  ia  the  line  to  Invernefs,  there  is 
a  fpace  pf  2  wiles  without  any  rivers  the  foil  gravel 
^nd  OJirth.  thi^  may  be  called  the  canal  of  parti- 
tion, being  the  bigheft  ground  in  the  whole  extent 
of  the  valley  between  the  two  fcas,  and  rifcs  as  feet 
above  Loch  Oich,  to  which  it  is  joined  on  the  eaft. 
Loch  Oich  is  4  miles  long;  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
wide,-  of  fuflBcient  depth  for  the  purpofe  of  naviga- 
tion, and  its  furfacc  is  about  190  miles  above  high 
water  at  neap  tidev  Its  banks,  and  fome  fmall  iflands^ 
are  beautified  with  woods.  Here  is  alfo  limeftone 
fufficient  for  the  fupply  of  the  whole  country  from 
fca  to'fea,  as  foon  as  the  navigation  (hall  be  formed. 

Near  the  head  gf  Loch  IScyilh,  on  the  wcftcrn 
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ocean,  facing  the  Ifle  of  Skic»  iflucs  a  rivulet  called 
Joine  Water;  which,  after  a  Ihort  courfe,  falls  into 
Loch  Quich,  8  miles  long  s  from  thence  the  united 
waters  keep  a fouth-eaft  direftion  of  is  or  15  miles, 
when  they  fall  into  Loch  Garry,  6  miles  long ;  z 
miles  further,  thefe  auxiliary  ftreams  reach  Loch 
Oich,  from  whence  a  river  of  the  fame  name  flows 
S  miles  eaftward  into  Loch  Nefs  $  this  river  hath  a 
fall  of  55  feet,  over  a  gravelly  bottom,  froih  30  to 
40  yards  wide. 

Lochnefs,  the  glory  of  the  North  Highlands  *^ 
js  28  miles  long ;  from  i  to  a  miles  broad  1  and 
from  5  to  140  fathoms  deep.  This  loch  hath 
fome  qualities  peculiar  to  itfelf,  (bme  few  waters 
excepted*,  it  never  freezes;  and,  in  winter,  it  is 
covered  with  a  fteam  or  fmoke,  proportioned  to 
the  fcverity  of  the  weather.  It  even  foftens  the 
rigour  of  the  air  in  that  northern  climate,  and  af^ 
lifts  vegetation,  particularly  trees,  which,  on  the 
fouth  fide,  form  one  continued  wood  of  fmall  birch^ 
afli,  and  oak.  Its  waters  are  alfo  falubrious  and  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  longevity.  The  fi(h  arc  fal- 
mon,  trout,  pike,  and  eels.  The  furrounding  woods 
and  mountains  of  this  loch,  and  through  the  whole 
traft  which  we  have  been  defcribing,  befides  fmall 
cattle,  iheep,  and  goats,  are  alfo  frequented  by 
flags,  roes,  harts,  ptarmigans,  grous,  and  black 
game;  likewife  the  fcarce  bird  called  the  capercally, 
or  cock  of  the  wood.  The  principal  waters  which 
fupply  this  lake,   exclufive   of  the  Oich  before- 

*  There  is  about  40  mfles  oonhward,  ia  the  county  of  Suther* 
land,  a  lake  called  Loch  Shio,  wbicn  wiads  bouitifuUy,  in  a  courfe 
of  near  10  miles,  amoDgft  hills  whofe  dedivitiefl  to  the  edge  of  the 
loch  are  generally  fringed  with  wood.  The  waters  of  this  loch  form 
a  confiderabie  river,  which  forces  its  way  in  a  copious  totreot 
through  a  glen  darkened  with  over-hanffing  titea.  In  one  plaoe 
it  forms  a  mighty  cafcade  from  fide  to^Sde,  and  in  nuny  wither 
is  heard  at  a  great  diftaoce.  This  river,  after  winding  throu^ 
a  romantic  country,  Ms  into  the  Firth  of  Domopb,  at  the  Ferry 
of  laverfhin,  fibout  15  miles  ftom  the  fes« 

mentioned^ 
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mentioned,  flow  from  the  weftern  coaft  to  Loch 
Clunny,  and  from  thence  through  a  valley  of  many 
miles^  called  Glen  Morifon^  where  they  fall  into 
Loch  Nefs,  near  Fort-Auguftus  *. 

From  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  lake  iflues  the 
river  Nefs>  gliding  in  a  copious  ftream  through  a 
traft  of  8  miles,  to  Invemefs,  where  it  fifiUs  into  Loch 
Beaulie,  a  capacious  falt-water  lake,  which  com* 
municates  with  the  fea  at  a  narrow  ftrait  called  Ar- 
derfier,  guarded  by  the  modern  Fort-George.  The 
river  Nefs  runs  upon  gravel,  40  to  80  yards  wide  s 
its  greateft  depth  4  or  5  feet;  the  declivity  of  the 
furface  45  feet.  The  tide  flows  about  i  mile  above 
the  town  i  but,  on  account  of  floods,  and  other  ob* 
ftruftions,  the  cheapeft  and  moil:  effeftual  naviga* 
tions  would  be  to  make  cuts  along  the  fides  of  the 
rivers,  which  is  found  to  be  prafticable. 

The  whole  line  of  communication  from  the  Sound 
of  Mull  to  Invernefs,  comprifes  an  extent  of  8a 
miles,  and  is  thus  compofed  of  land  and  water, 
viz. 


Linnhe  Lochf  —  «4 

Loch  Lochy      —  10 

Oich         — -  4 

—  Nefs         —  2« 

60 


River  Lochy  —    7 

Oich      —     5 

Nefs      —    8 


20 


Land,  from  Loch  Lochy  to  Loch  Oich,n 
the  level  laa  feet  above  high  water  at  j>       1 
neap  tides        — — ^ 

*  The  garrifi>Q  at  Fort*Auguihis  are  fupplied  with  pnmfioQt 
aadfioret  tromlDvenids,  Iqrmcans  of  a  gallqr  of  60  tons,  whidi 
ornamenu  this  fine  iheet  of  water. 

f  Mr.  Mackenzie,  whom  I  have  followed,  makes  this  lodi 
^sdy  J4  miles. 

Lakes 
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Width  ofthc  canal  70  fceti  depth  10;/  ^^^    ^ 
Length  ofthc  locks  90 fccti  width  25. 1  ^^    *® 

82 
The  navigation  faved  in  a  vixftg^  from) 

Invtrners  to  the  Sound  of  Mull,  above  $    ^^^ 
DittOyfrom  Buchanntfs  to  ditto     —    —      xxy 
Ditto,  to  vcflels  keeping  the  outfide  ofi 
the  Orkneys,  at  feafons  when  the  Pent-  [18^ 
land  Fifth  cannot  be  navigated  —    — J 
Veflcls  of  9  feet  water  oiight.pafe  from  Invernefs 
to  Fort-William  in  3  days ;  fmall  craft  much  fbooer. 
The  voyage  by  the  Pcntland  Firth  is  upon  an  aver- 
age 2  weeks,  fometicnes  1  months. 

The  obje^s  of  this  northern  navigation  are,  for 
the  mod  part,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the^fouth  :  but  as 
the  expence  will  be  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  three 
to  one,  viz  the  foutbern  canal  60,000  K  the  nor- 
thern ditto  164,0001.  befidcS  the  value  of  grounds 
to  be  purchafed,  I  (hall  attempt  to  ftate  the 
principal  cirrumftanccs  relative  to  the  latter,  by 
which  the  reader  will  be  able  to  form  fome  conclu- 
fiop  upqn  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  ex- 
penditure  thereon. 

Th^  leading  arguments  in  favour  of  the  fouthem 
capal  are  the  improvement  of  the  Weft  Highlands, 
and  their  fifheries.  In  thofe  refpe6bs  the  fame  argu^ 
ments  are  applicable  to  this  on  the  north.  If  a  new 
road  or  channel  of  communication  be  ncceflary  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  Grampian  Mountains,  another  road 
is  alfo  ncceflary  on  the  north  (ide  of  that  ridge ;  and 
nature,  as  before  obferved,  hath  done  much  to- 
wards this  defirable  work.  We  have  alfo,  as  auxi- 
liary arguments,  mentioned  the  benefits  which  the 
people  of  the  Lowlands,  inhabiting  the  fouth^weft 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  would  derive  from  the  cana} 
at  jCrinan.  It  is  ftill  more  ncceflary  to  enforce  this 
iubjeftj  refpefting  the  people  inhabiting  the  north- 
4  <aft 
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eafl:  fides  who,  far  removed  from  the  fcatQfgqyerii- 
menc,  Edinburgh^  Glafgow,  and  other  ^oina\erj:i^l 
inart3i  lie  under  the  fame  incgnvenienc ie$,  clim^tp 
and  foil  excepted,  as  the  Hebrides  and  wcfterfi 
fliore. 

This  diftri^  W4S  confidered  of  fuch  irpportj^nce  i|i 
antient  time$»  as  to  draw  thither  the  fierce  Danes 
and  other  warlike  people,  from  tt^e  northern  hive  of 
Scandinavia;  who^  as  appears  from  hiftory,' tradir 
tion,  hieroglyphic  pillars,  urns,  and  other  monu- 
ments, maintained  a  long  and  bloody  ftruggle^  in 
the  hopirs  of  a  final  eftabliihmeqt  ^  whichj  however, 
they  could  not  eifed):. 

Leaving  thofe  ages  of  hoftility,  we  fhall  attempt 
a  review  of  tbefe  ihores  in  their  prefent  half-imr 
proved  fiate. 

Invernefs,  capital  of  the  north,  a  town  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  occafionaliy  the  feat  of  kings,  (lands  in 
the  centre  of  $1  line  of  coafl:  extending  above  270 
mile;  in  length.  The  nqrthern  Ode  reaches  to  Dungf- 
byhead,  ac  the  eaft  entrance  of  the  Pentland  Firth,  and 
from  thence  to  Cape  Wrath  on  the  weft.  This  diftrid 
liea  on  the  north  fide  of  the  propofed  communica^ 
tion  with  the  weft  fea,  and  comprehends  the  coun- 
ties of  Rofs,  Sutherland,  and  Caithnefs,  which  conri- 
pole  the  third  natural  divifion  of  the  kingdom.  It  is 
entirely  a  Highland  country;  tho'  along  theeaH:  coail 
the  inhabitants  fpeak  both  languages  promifcoufly. 
The  mountains  of  the  Weft  Highlands  generally  exr 
tend  to  the  fea,  v/hi.ch  in  many  parts  chey  over-hang  in 
a  hold  magnificence.  On  the  eaftern  fide,  nature  hath 
been  more  indulgent.  1  he  diftrift  around  Inver- 
nefs is  level  apd  fertile;  as  alfo  the  whole  coaft  of 
Rofsihire  to  the  diftance  of  20  miles  ffom  the  fea, 
producing  good  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  and  bar- 
ley. After  pa0ing  the  l^irth  of  Dornoch  into  Sur 
therland,  ch^  low  country  c^iininifhes  in  breadth^ 
iand  at  the  northern  boundary  of  that  coui^ty,  tbp 

mountains 
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mountains  dip  into  the  fea.  From  this  pafs,  called 
the  Ord  of  Caithnefs»  the  hills  begin  grklually 
to  recede,  and  here  the  country  is  level  and  very 
improveable. 

The  chief  produce  of  thisdivifion  is  grain,  cattle, 
timber  of  various  kinds,  white  marble  and  lime- 
ftone.  The  river  Nefs  is  the  great  thoroughfare  for 
ialmon  between  the  fea  and  Lochnefs.  They  are 
taken  in  cruivesby  a  fociety  of  diftant  monopolizers, 
who  farm  the  river,  at  a  confidcrable  rent  annually, 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  natives,  who  are  totally 
excluded  from  the  benefit  of  this  delicious  Heaven^ 
direfled  food.  The  waters  of  the  Beaulie  arc  ftill 
more  valuable.  To  the  fifh  peculiar  to  inland  lakes, 
as  falmon,  here  farmed  alfo  by  monopolizers,  are 
added  the  various  riches  of  the  ocean,  particularly  a 
fmall  but  well-flavoured  fpecies  of  herrings,  which 
the  inhabitants  capture  at  pleafure,  for  home  ufe, 
and  fometimes  for  manure,  being  too  fmall  for 
curing.  This  fpecies  of  the  herring,  falmon,  and 
white  fi(h,  abound  upon  the  whole  line  of  cotft  we 
have  been  dcfcribing$  but  though  the  gentlemen 
of  the  north  are  both  patriotic  and  great  improvers, 
the  generality  of  the  peafants  are  miferably  poor  and 
wretched. 

V\  ere  the  propofed  line  of  navigation  opened  to 
the  great  weftern  fiflieries,  and  to  all  the  Hebride 
Ifles,  a  new  fpecies  of  traffic  and  commercial  inter* 
courfe  would  immediately  arife  $  markets  of  reci- 
procal benefit  would  enliven  both  fliores,  and  give 
employment  to  all  thofe  who  prefer  ufeful  induftry 
to  indigence  and  idlenefs,  of  whom  there  are  many 
thoufands  in  this  very  remote  diftrid. 

Nor  is  it  the  Highlands  only,  that  requires  the  aid 
of  a  communication  between  the  two  feas.  Due 
eaft  from  Invernefs^  the  Murray  Firth  wafhes  a 
coaft  of  105  miles  to  Buchannefs,  the  caftern  ex- 
tremity of  Aberdeenihire. 

The 
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The  climate  along  the  banks  of  the  Murray  Finh 
Is  fofcy  and  the  foil  excellent,  as  appears  from  the 
exports  of  grain  to  Glafgow^  and  the  weft  High* 
lands.  This  country  hath  alfo  many  confide- 
rable  woods,  much  iron  ore>  and  fome  lead.  The 
iea  is  bountiful  in  white  fifh  and  falmon,  parti* 
cularly  the  latter,  which,  being  moftly  farmed,  are 
taken  at  the  entrance  of  the  rivers  Findhorn,  Lofllie, 
Spey,  and  Devron,  to  the  value  of  fome  thoufand 
pounds  annually.  Befides  the  maritime  diftrids  on 
the  Murray  Firth,  there  are  fundry  extenfive  vallies 
which  penetrate  far  into  the  back  country,  winding 
beautifully  amidft  lofty  mountains,  to  whofe  heathy 
appearance,  the  verdant  vallies  form  an  agreeable 
contraft. 

Each  valley  hath,  as  ufual,  its  ftream  of  water 
gliding  through  the  center  in  numerous  meanders  \ 
extremely  beautiful,  and  often  fringed  with  woods. 
The  principal  vallies  arc  Strath-Spey,  Strath-Avon, 
Strath- Devron,  and  Strath-Bogie,  whofe  numerous 
inhabitants,  aided  by  the  patriotic  exertions  of  the 
families  of  Gordon,  Fife,  Finlater,  Grant,  Forbes ; 
and,  in  general,  the  whole  gentry  of  thcfe  parts, 
are  emerging  from  idlcnefs,  and  bid  fair,  with  fur- 
ther encouragement,  to  become  valuable  colonies, 
and  ufeful  members  of  the  community. 

But  thefe  fhores  and  vallies,  though  thus  abound* 
ing  in  people  difpofed  for  induftrys  and  though 
amply  fupplied  in  the  produce  of  land  and  water, 
labour  under  a  natural  misfortune,  which  no  human 
efforts  can  remove.  A  ridge  of  hills,  called  the 
Grampian  Mountains,  forms  an  almoft  impaffable 
chain  from  Loch  Lomond  to  Aberdeen.  This,^ 
nearly  eroding  the  kingdom  from  fea  to  fea,  cuts  off 
the  northern  counties  from  all  Inland  communications 
with  the  fouth  and  weft,  during  the  winter;  nor  do 
the  narrow  fteep  paOes  admit  conveyance  of  goods, 
even  in  fummer. 

All  mercantile  intcrcourfe,  with   the .  weft  and 

fouth- 
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iouth-weft  parts  of  the  kingdom,  muft  thercfoft  be 
carried  round  by  the  lonff,  the  tedious,  and  the  very 
hazardous  navigation  of  the  Pentland  Firth ;  and 
all  vcffels  paffing  to  and  from  the  herring  and  white 
fifhcries  of  the  Hebrides,  mufl:  alfo  hazard  the  (ame 
navigation  i  though  in  winter,  the  feafon  of  the  large 
herrings,  and  moft  proper  for  curing,  this  pafikge 
is  almoft  impra£lieable,  , 

The  fame  inconvenience  attends  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Weft  Highlands,  in  procuring  from  the  eaft 
coaft  thofe  fupplics  of  grain  and  meal  which  their 
native  mountains  do  not  afford  in  fufficient  plenty 
forhalf  of  the  inhabitants,  and  which  Ireland  fome« 
times  denies  them.  Of  thefe  particulars,  I  was  fur- 
niihed  with  an  affefling  narrative  by  perfons  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  this  trade,  for  the  fupply  of  the 
Hebrides,  as  well  as  the  main  land. 

Before  fufficicnt  cargoes  of  grain  can  be  threflied 
out,  or  grinded  into  meal,  the  long  nights,  and  al- 
moft  inceflfantftorms  of  the  winter,have  commenced. 
In  this  feafon,  the  merchant  fends  his  veflfel  from  thi 
latitude  of  Mull,  round  Cape  Wrath  j  from  thence, 
along  the  coaft  of  the  Pentland  Firth,  amidft  con- 
tending elements,  jarring  currents,  and  rapid  tides, 
where  (he  ftruggles  to  pafs  the  ftrait,  or  to  get 
into  fome  creek,  where  Ihe  may  elude  the  impend- 
ing rocks,  and  all  the  dangers  of  a  lee-lhore,  though 
fVom  fuch  creek,,  if  the  wind  blows  ftrong  from  the 
eaftern  points,  (he  cannot  proceed  with  any  degree  of 
fafety. 

After  pafTing  the  rapid  ftrait  of  7  miles»  between 
the  mainland  and  the  Orkneys,  where  fpring 
tides  run  at  the  rate  of  7  miles  an  hour,  the  vef- 
fel  fees  herfelf  on  the  unprotedled  cold  coaft  of 
CaithnefS}  Sutherland,  Rofs-(hire,or  the  MurrayFirthi 
Wherej  if  ib  fortunate  as  to  make  the  deftined  creek 
or  port,  fheidads  her  cargo;  and  hath  again  to  en- 
counter the  fame  train  of  difficulties  in  her  return. 
The  trip,  outward  and  homeward^  frequently  em- 
ploys 
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picyi  tiiHefe  hiHfilKs ;  ih  the  tticnn  ttm^,  the  dnhipp^ 
people  on  the  weftern  Ihores  are  reduced  to  thi 
greateft  diftrfcfi; 

At  lengthy  when  the  lohg-wiDitd-rbr  vfcflfcl  dp- 
pears  oh  the  coift,  thofc  pcrfons  ifrho  have  been 
ablfe  to  collbft  i  Few  i^ilUngs^  flock  to  the  beach ; 
when,  to  the  imfpeakable  difappointmfcnt  of  thfe 
merchants  and  purchafcrs,  the  meal  is  often  fo  heat- 
ed, by  the  length  of  the  voyage,  that  no  perfon  cart 
remain  in  the  hold  above  three  or  four  minutes  i^^ith- 
out  being  fuffocatcd.  Frequently  the  meal  is  da- 
maged by  fait  water,  and  found  in  lumps  unfit  for 
human  ufc ;  but  even  in  this  ftate,  it  is  eagerly  pur- 
chafed  by  thofe  unhappy  people,  at  a  price  enhanced 
by  the  extra  expence  of  a  long  voyage.  By  thi 
propofed  inland  communicationi  the  whole  trip  out- 
ward and  homeward,  would  not,  at  a  medium,  re- 
quire above  lo  days,  between  the  found  of  Mull  and 
Findhorn,  Portfoy,  and  other  towns  on  the  Murray 
Firth}  befidcs  the  fafety  of  the  vcffcls,  and  the  good 
condition  of  the  cargoes. 

Confidering  this  voyage  in  a  general  view,  its  be- 
nefits will  extend  more  or  lefs  to  the  whole  fouthem 
coaft  of  Scotland,  to  Liverpool,  Briftol,  and  Ireland, 
Veflftls  trading  to  the  Baltic,  and  which  cannot  na- 
vigate the  (hallow  canal  between  the  Clyde  and  the 
Forth,  might  here  find  a  fafe  paflfage  during  the 
greateft  part  of  the  year.  The  facility  of  this  con- 
veyance to  the  army  is  alfo  obvious.  Here  is  a 
diain  of  modern  fortrcflfcs,  vis:.  Fort  George  at  the 
caft  end  of  the  pafs.  Fort  Auguftus  in  the  centre,  and 
Fort  Willian^  on  the  weft;  which  (ctvc,  particularly 
in  time  of  war,  as  barracks  and  magazines,  from 
whence  detachments  of  the  army  may  be  ready  to  fail 
on  the  fhorteft  notice.  By  means  of  this  navigation, 
therefore,  a  Ihort,  fafe,  and  commodious  military 
intercourfe  may  be  kept  up  between  thefc  detach- 
ments i  and  arlfo  between  the  two  feas,  upon  the  oppo- 

fitc 
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fite  fides  of  the  ifland,  which  no  enemy  could  annoy 
or  interrupt. 

Thus  the  three  above-mentioned  canals  would 
open  a  circumnavigation^  within  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom,  to  the  unipeakable  benefit  of  commerce 
and  the  fiflieries.  A  veflTcl  fetting  out  from  Inver« 
nefs  to  Edinburgh  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Ifland^ 
might  return  by  Glafgow,  the  Hebrides>  and  other 
parts  on  the  weft  fide;  and  fo,  vi^e  ver/a,  as  might 
feem  moft  beneficial  to  the  parties  concerned.  In- 
vernefs,  which  is  well  fituated  for  commerce,  would 
become  the  emporium  of  the  north,  a  centrical  pore 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  eaft  fea,  fupplying 
navigators  in  ftores  and  provifions,  giving  employ- 
ment to  the  induftrious,  and  diffufing  univerfal 
comfort  amongft  a  people  whofe  patience  is  cooi- 
plecely  exhaufted. 

Thiscircumnavigationj  amounting  to  about  500 
miles,  would  include  almoft  the  whole  trading  pare 
of  Scotland :  a  circumftance  which  requires  the  moll: 
ferious  attention  ;« and  the  more  fo,  iwhen  we  confi- 
der  with  what  facility  it  might  be  accomplifiicd,  and 
the  fmallnefs  of  the  expence,  compared  to  the  folid 
and  permanent  advantages  to  the  Highlands  in  par- 
ticular, and  to  the  trade  of  thefe  kingdoms  in  ge* 
neral,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  ftatcmenc : 

Completing  6  miles  of  the  canal  be- 
tween the  Forth  and  Clyde,  7  feet 
water,  by  which  vcflTels  of  ico  tons, 
built  on  a  certain  conftruftion, 
would  fave  near  500  miles,  and 
elude  privateers. 

Cutting  2  miles  of  land,  and  deep*- 
ening  ao  miles  of  rivers,  or  rather, 
by  making  canals  on  the  fides  of  l  y.     ^ 
thcfe  rivers  10  feet  deep,  between  f   A*  ^04,000 
Fort  William  and  Inverncfs,  which 
would  fave  near  200  miles. 

Cutting 


The  money 
already  ad* 
vanced. 
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Cutdng  5  milet  between  Loch  Cri-^ 
nan  aod  Lochfincy  la  feet  deep,  I  g. 

which     would    fa?e   above   lop  f         ^*^^ 
milca.  J 


Eipencc  not  yet  provided  for      -—       £.  224,000 

The  accumulated  lofs  fuftained  by  the  tedioui 
and  hazardous  paflaee  rpund  the  Pendand  Firth»  in 
delays^  damages  at  lea,  fliipwrecks*,  captures,  extra 
freight  and  infurance,  amounts,  in  one  year  onljr,  to 
raore  than  would  complete  the. above  works  ot  ge- 
neral utility  to  commerce^  and  navigation  1  and  if 
to  this  we  add  the  great  objeft  of  relieving  the  dt^ 
trefles  of  300,000  or  400,000  people  1  of  bringing 
them  forward  into  the  line  of  aftion ;  and  of  open^ 
lag  new  fources  of  commerce  and  wealth  within  our 
own  ifland,  it  is  matter  of  aftoniihment  that  thefe 
works  have  not  been  completed  long  ago. 

Expedieney  of  iaying  the  Foundation  of  Towns  in  the  JFoJl 
HighUnds.-'Plan  of  tboje  Towns. — E/imates  ofibo 
s   Exptna. 

THE  neceflicy  of  bringin|  the  Highlanders 
nearer  to  the  Low  Countries,  by  means  of  in- 
land navigations,  hath  been  ftated,  as  the  ground 
work  in  the  propofed  plan  of  national  improvement. 
Ihe  facility  by  which  that  buHncfs  may  be  com- 
pleted hath  alfo  been  explained  \  and  no  argument 
of  any  weight  can  be  advanced  againft  its  being  car- 
ried into  execution,  A  requifition,  founded  on  hu- 
manity^  juftice,  and  national  expediency,  cannot 
have  many  opponents.  Happy  would  it  be  was  this 
the  only  expence  necefiary  to  extend  the  filberies, 

*  Nomfaars  of  pMole in tbe  Oikoey  iflsads get altvbgby  at- 
^      .    -       ¥  ^ -•-- where  Aeyilodiheumbsri, 
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aUbcdkt,  «i4  edier  floatiDg  MM  of  tbs  €«|osf  9filAbdMiS 
havs  bsm  ^i^  to  pccci  00  w  rodts* 

£  »  and 


andto  eftabllfli  ki  dMfe  iftlfft'i^^ld^rdUMt«f 
induftrious  |u«j»{l».  Ih  -a  oMiitHr  %hM  foil  knd 
climtte  have  htkn  *R>  iiiggtt^ly  W^  <Keir  fttittrs, 
feme  furthc^  expenditures  are  poficively  rti^mlitt. 
Tire  people  fhould  be  comfortably  lodged^  and  ac- 
twrtmodsrfed  wfth  provrtibrtk,  firtog,  ftWcitoif^SiH 
40fi^fertak  bnd  litfeofilsfOT  tite  hdrpxag  andviihellh- 
'tiriekt  fH^dopdwlMt  ^df  Hairdsy  Aewardt^  ^  iatdrin^ 
dntejobben.  Thdyftmildtei^iiy^JRthetmftam^ 
<mafiber,  asd -in  all  .pgglufc  cafeai  tbeifieuioihanl 
^itof  ilie^miih  cotiOitiAioiK  Tte  4dBa  ofieo^ 
4il  ^-iOmcyit  «nd  of  feudal  M>ordin«3ai  fhauU 
^  Mterly  otinguiihedi;  and  c^erf  th^,  «f  nhft^ 
^cvor  dogi%e  or  cprofefliony  ikould  isc  maftcr  oT  kis 
<liirfl  citne  iniiUffeaibfia^  wbctbct  at'theheiglitifthe 
4iarveft>  <or  the  ftlhenesy  iviakDia  chr  ratepfiveaa 
•df any  faperior  inbaneVcn  Tihis  imfiiei  tbc  nittGm 
of  towns  at  convctoient  diftaaocs^  land  m  "sleiaoft 
eligible  fituations,  on  thofe  extenfive  ihoresi  which 
^owns  fhould  bt  endued  with  all  thc^rivil^esof 
Yoyal  *b6roug4is>  for  the  dUfliiubutioii  ot  Jufticc,  as 
>^fell  as  the  cohvcnicncy  olf  the  inliabitants  io%hat- 
aver  relates  to  trade,  navigation,  and  fifheries. 

After  having' felefted  the  particular  lakes  deftioed 
tb  become  theiceii^s  ofpopulatiba  and  bufiDetsi  it 
*W6iilci  be  riieceflSry  to  examine/intotliecfeptlipfwa- 
\tr,  the  prevailing  dire£t  ions  of  the  winds,  and  their 
irftfcfts  8  aliTo  the  rivutcts,  wobSs,.  metils>  Tofl»  ai)3 
Whatever -may  be  ufeful  or  requiTite  in  the  Tounfla- 
ttdn,  advancementj  and  fucGcis  of  the  town.  This 
pYevibus  enquiry  into  the  beil  fituatiotis  on  each 
rtlbcftive  lake  dr  bay,  "being  a  matter  of  confidcr- 
iAxic  <forfifcquence  to  the  pre^nt  age,  as  wcfirasjH)^- 
tiffityi  and  alfo  to, prevent  bribery,  joto'bbg,  ioflu- 
Wtt,  (^bnnivaiice,  partiality,  or  breach  of  truftj  « 
cpaunittcc  of  difiiUiereikd  perfoost  baviqg  nocoa- 
a  .ae&isAi 
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ncftJons  irt',  or  with  the  Highland*,  mighif  be  ap- 
pointed by  govcrnmenti  and,  ro  prevent  miftakcs, 
the  rcporfjWhen  complete*,  nnight  be  laid  before  par- 
fiiannient  for  their  infpeftion,  by  which  nricans  the  pro- 
prietors of  lands  in  the  Highlands,  and  the  public  at 
^rge,.  would  have  a^  fair  opporttrnity  of  canvalling  tht^ 
niunefs,' of  pointing  ow  errors,  if  any  occurred, 
in  the  feleftion  of  the  place  or  places^  and  where 
belter  fitgations  might  be  fotind. 
•  The  report  being-agreed  upon,  either  in  its  ori-, 
ginal  ftate  or  With  amendments:,  an  a&  orparluif* 
menc  would  enable  the  committee  to  purchafe  cci<- 
taio  iandA  thus  approved  of,  fufiicient,  not  only  fof 
the  ereftion  of  the  buildings  after  fpecified,  accom^ 
mo'dated  with  fnvilt  gardens  and  fieids,  but  likowifii 
for  the  future  incrcafe  of  the  towns  by  individuaU^- 
ifidcpcndent  of  the  original  proprietors. 

Every  town  woold  alfa  require  a  territorial  reve- 
nue of  300  pounds  or  upwards,  for  thefuppoft  of  a 
clergyman,  free-fchool,  a  fmall  annuity  to  a  refidenf 
ibrgeen,  a  iuperintendent  of  the  filheries,  and  fucH 
other  purpofi^s  as  the  parHatHent  fliould  deem  eicpcr 
dicnt  during  the  tnfency  of  fuch  towns* 

The  price  of  lands,  thus  purchafed,  for  the  va:* 
rious  ptirpoiea  of  biiilding,  accommodating,  'and 
endowing  every  refpedive  Oown,  may  be  eftimascd 
at  io,O0|Ol. 

The  building*  pofuivcly  ncccflary  at  the^flrft  efta- 
Ufflmient  of  ihc  propofcd  towns,  ^re, 

I.  A  key  or  breaft  for  vefiels  of  15  feet  water  of 
upwards. 

a.  A  range  of  warehoufes  for  calksi  ftaves,  hoops^ 
fi\€i  tiet^,  iails,  cordage,  and  other  materials  for  the 
building  of  boats  and  decked  veflTels;  alfo  for  ftpr* 
jAg  fifh,  oily.  grain»  meal,  fkins,  wool,  flax^  hempi 
bark,  timber,  kelp,  coals,  and  other  bulky  ar* 
ttetes.    The  varioos  spartments  ia  tht fc  warehouics 

BIS  Kl 
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to  be  numbered  aod  put  under  certain  regolt* 
tions^.  i 

3.  Sheds  for  peribos  employed  in  gutting^  faltingt 
and  curing  the  herrings  and  white  Bflij  and  other 
purpofes ;  alfo  lofts  where  thofe  perfons  may  be  (hel- 
tercd  at  night  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  f . 
It  may  occafionally  happen^  that  the  loch  or  bay, 

*  In  X7J69  Mr.  Alexander,  t  merchant  of  Deny,  for  die  con* 
ftoience  of  carrying  on  the  herring  fifliery  in  Loch  Swilly,  b^aa 
to  eredt  a  fet  of  buildings  compowd  of  the  felloving  denofnana- 
tiont,  viz.  a  complete  falting  home,  coDfifting  of  a  xange  of  hodb 
for  aU  the  operationt,  divided  into  four  apartments,  one  of  jo  feet 
by  1 8  at  a  ilore*room  for  coarie  fait,  which  will  contain  ft-om  150 
to  200  tons ;  another  room  of  the  fiune  dinwnfions  for  fine  frk ; 
a  diird,  the  fiune  6ze,  for  receiving  the  herrings  from  the  boats, 
and  gutting  them ;  and  a  fourth  lor  a  cooper's  (hop.    AU  tiiefe 
apartments  communicate  with  a  ieoond  range,  8ob]r  18  feet,  whidi 
is  filled  with  vefiels  for  ilriking  the  herrings,  that  is,  putting  them 
in  (alt  zo  or  12  days ;  and  this  range  communicates  with  a  third; 
80  f^  14  fc^t,  in  which  the  herrings,  being  taken  from  the  veflels 
abive  meotioned,  are  barrelled  and  finally  cured  fi>r  tlie  ihipping. 
Pefides  tbefe,  there  is  a  dwelling  houfe  tor  the  clerks,  and  odier 
perfons  employed  in  that  bufincfs,  of  28  by  14  feet.    All  the  buiid- 
mgs  are  of  (bone,  Ihne,  and  ilate,  and  proof  againft  all  weather. 
The  fitiiAiing  houfe  contains  the  boau  when  not  employed,  and 
over  it  is  a  loft  for  the  nets.    Over  the  curing  houie  is  a  capacious^ 
loft  for  empty  barrels ;  over  the  cooper's  fhop  are  apartments  fior 
the  workmen  ;  and  over  the  gutting  noufe  is  a  hoop  ftore.     Tbefe 
buildings  coft  ^  or  600I.     They  are  a  market  where  die  country 
people  fell  their  herrings,  and  where  x  00,000  majr  be  lodged  for 
the  various  operations  of  gutting,  (kiting,  and  packing.    The  fiih- 
iog  ieafon  in  this  loch  is  from  the  middle  of  October  to  Chriflmas ; 
the  price  paid  by  the  merchant  to  the  country  boats  is  as.  6d.  per 
1000  of  large  herrings,  joo  of  which  fill  a  barrel.  The  abovc-men* 
tioned  buitdingi  nit^t  ierve  as  a  model  to  the  propofed  etedioos 
in  Scotland,  for  which  purpofe  an  architect  mi^t  e^camine  them, 
and  alio  convcrie  with  the  proprietor  refpe^ting  any  improvements 
v^hich  could  be  made  on  the  onginal  plan. 

f  The  gutting  is  pedbrroed  by  women  and  children,  who,  for 
-the  finall  pittance  of  three  half-pence  per  barrel,  tnvel  to  the  fiih- 
eries  from  all  j^utsof  the  country,  and  through  all  inclemencies  of 
.weather,  carrying  on  their  backs  the  infants,  the  meal,  kettle,  and 
other  little  matters,  which  the  townleis  coafls  do  not  afibrd.  Their 
fituation,  while  ki  this  employ,  during  the  winter  feafoiu  wiAout 
^fjiropefr  fhelter,  food  and  cioathing,  refio&  diihoaour  on  die  boaft- 
ed  humanity  of  Britons. 

where 
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where  a  town  is  creAcd,  will  htvc  no  filheiyy  while* 
the  next  loch  (hall  be  crowded  with  herrings  and 
Veflel$.  Every  town  fhould  therefore  be  furnifhed 
with  materials  for  erefting  temporary  flicds  or  tents, 
for  the  conveniency  of  perfons  emp^loyed  in  thcfe 
fiflieries  upon  Ihore. 

4.  A  fmall  market-place. 

5.  A  corn  mill. 

6.  A  church ;  alfo  a  houfe,  garden,  and  glebe  for 
the  minifter,  with  proper  offices* 

7.  A  fchooUhoufe>  where  reading,  writing,  the 
common  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  practical  naviga- 
tion may  be  taught  gratis. 

8.  A  houfe  and  (hop  for  an  apothecary  (killed  alfo 
in  furgery. 

9.  A  houfe  for  a  fuperintendent  of  the  (i(herie8. 

10.  A  public  inn,  with  (tabling,  garden,  and 
other  conveniencies. 

11.  A  piece  of  ground  for  a  common,  with  the 
privilege  of  a  ftone  quarry  to  the  inhabitants,  free 
of  all  charges  or  demands  whatever. 

12.  There  might  po(fibly  be  fome  difficulty  iii 
procuring  ufeful  mechanics  to  fettle  in  thefe  remote 
parts,  previous  to  the  regular  eltabli(hment  of  fi(h^ 
eriea  and  commercial  intercourfe.  Therefore,  to 
encourage  adventurers,  as  coopers,  (hip  and  houfe' 
carpenters,  net  makers,  blacklmiths,  mafons,  &c. 
it  would  be  neceflary  to  build  15  or  20  dwelling 
houfes,  where  thefe  perfons  might  live  rent-free  $ 
each  houfe  to  be  accommodated  with  three  fmatt 
indofures.  i.  For  a  garden  and  offices.  2.  Foe 
poutoes.  3.  For  the  fupport  of  a  cow.  The  te- 
nure of  thefe  houfes  and  nelds  might  be  for  a  given 
number  of  years;  renewable  at  the  difcretion  of 
government,  if  further  indulgence  (hould  be  thought 
necefiarv ;  and  ultimately,  upon  the  full  ^ablifli- 
n;ient  ot  a  ttowp  and  corporation,  to  become  the  pro- 
perty of  fuch  towoi  and  to  fofrnoi  a  branch  of  its  re* 
vcifue. 

£  2  3  Such 
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SiKh  4j)d«]g^ndes  4s  t^fei  vriiii  va^ricfijr  of  fiflb  M 
no  fxpencc ;  cMmpcion  (rw^acxps  ffii^cKciftiifiipMi 
coal^i  fak,  ^c.  hberty  K)  feU  tKeif:  tarings  fiP4^«^ 
icU  upon  At  boumy,  or  othem^  u  tkeir  own  Apcksi^  « 
«lfo  CO  take,  cure,  and  dry  white  £ib,  ivcx  as  A»v<», 
.  but  as  freemen  s  with  fmall  annual  bouatiea  fr<6B(i 
governments  and  other  particvlar«  fenmerly  ilatcd, 
might  contribute  to  draw  thither  Wcfiil  worknaen 
and  fibers  fronn  every  qiuarter,  and  give  ft  ability  to 
all  the  valuable  purppfes  .propoftd  by  the  public. 

Coniiderlng  the  great  pleruy  of  n>ateri|ils  for 
buildings  in  thefe  paru,  as  ftone^  limCi  tioabefj 
flate,  and  the  pheapnefs  of  workmanfiiip  i  a  village 
ihus  cpmpofed  of  unall  neat  houfcsj  might  be  raifed 
by  contra£fc  at  no  great  expence.  The  wbole^  iiir 
eluding  the  key  or  keys,  |lorehouie«i  church,  ^c. 
might  ppflibiy  be  completed  for  lOjCopl,  §  C4»afe- 
quently  the  founding  of  eight  commoirKHia  portly 
with  all  the  convenienci;rs  for  extending  the  weilern 
fiiheries^  improving  a  coajt  of  250  n9ii<csj  bpftfMf 
the  interior  part^  and  thre^  hundi^4  ifl^Ads^  wouid 
coft  only  -^      .  —  SojOof) 

Endowing  of  diup  aa  ftated  abovp        -r*      ^OyOfif 

Expence  of  ^igllt  towns  — -         rrr  ijSo^oop 

pittp  pf  iqiwd  navigations  for  openrl 

ing  Ihort  communications  with  thef  ««-,^^^ 

Highlands  and  thp  filhpries.  wfUtedf  ^^^^^^ 

Total  amount  of  the  original  expenditure  /.384,oop 
^hicji  ivpyld  be  repaid  in  a  few  years  by  the  in- 
creafe  of  trade,  filhing,  and  navigation  1  befidcs 
Opening  new  markets  for  EngKlh  manufactures^  &nd 
|?he  increaie  of  revenue  thereby, 

Jn  the  firft  progrefs  cf  thefe  towns  it  would  be 
f  ftentially  ncceflary  to  have  a  view  to  conveniency^ 
health,  cteannefs  and  neatnefs,  I  have  ofteii  ob- 
feryed  j|nd  Ia|ntnted  the  inattencipn  to  thefe  objefts 

in 
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in  Sf^linfl,  where  tlw  vc  nwflp  fubfcnf imu  tp.  $1^; 

««o  nnQh  wight  viUi  ipagiftc^c^  Co«v  o(  thi; 
paRica  cof^qsm^d  being  tbcmfdv^^  nA9^ij(trdt^  9^ 
Drilled  bj;  uparriagc^CM'  copfanguinliy,  t^.thoie  i^Qmce^ 
T^cbif  Uowing  (he  qicdlcy  offymmetry  ^lid  irregu- 
]9rky»  ^widths  w^of  narrawncfs,  ^Uich  wf  oKca 
perceive  in  the  fa^ic  ftreet.  To  tliis  is  ajip.  owing  chat; 
pdi9us  dcfprnoity^  by  ilair;  on  the  QUtfid^  ^(th^  biuld- 
ingis  aji4the  permittuig  avaricioiu  perfonS  tox;ouii<t 
tera<£l  f|ic  iiitencioo^  of  niagiftrateaj  with  the  view 
of  extorting  a  price  difprqportioAed  to  the  rea^l  ' 
Y^l^^  ftf  their  pi:operty,  "If  jqiu  do  not,  fays 
"  Gr>pi}$>  giv«  roe  500I.  for  tpy  ground  (intria-: 
^'  ficallv  not  lyorth^  200)  I  wiU  Cuffer  ttie  0I4 
f^  tb^t^rhed  houiet,  kiln,  or  barn,  to  reipain  in  th/P 
i*  fo^^dle  of  yomr  ^ne  new  ftreet,  pr  i  will  build 
f'  u|^n  ihff  l*fne«"  ^u^  ^hefe  perfoas  (houUl  bi; 
^nfornfiedi  fh^t  therp  i$  ^  houCe  pear  Weftaiipfter 
Ahbey^  which  ha^(h  4  cpntrolUi>g  power  over  tbq 
wholP  iA^iy^i  (o  whouqfi.  in  the  c^ermer  reibrti  ^y^if. 
tl^f  niioil  qbftjn^te  extortioi^er  nauA  Submit  with 
Q^ipif ,  and  cpnfidf  r;^f  expencev 

Whf  A  towns  ^v^  ^  be  erei^ed  upon  new  founda? 
tiffM,  the  ftreet^  iH^uld  bp  of  cpiUlder^ble  widths 
Ij4i4  ^t  ip  i^r^ight  )ifli?$^  crpffing  e^ch  ofher  at  riffjfi 
fWgle^*  The  bo^fe»  |hoii)d  be  builcj  as  nearly*  as 
pQf^\fip^  9P  the  f^nr^e  modpl,  and  qObe  fame  heights 
4  &r\&,  uniforniify  i^oulcj  alu>  be  obferved  in  the 
cpjJour  pf  the  f^oej  linfip  ^d  (late  j  ip  the  6;;e  and 
lu^juftmfsnt  a(  thf  windows.  j\  v^fi^tiop  in  any  of 
th(:ie  pmjcul^rft  de^roys  tjie  ^e^^ty  ot  the  whole* 
T|ie  o^fn  therffprcj  whp  from  w^t  pf  taftc,  from 
avarice,  or  ill-natured  obftinacy,  remains  inexora-» 
tik  «>  ibe  'mtcf^m  ai  Ms  feUpw  cUizep9«  ^^\^  be 
conQdcwd  as  a  Ruifaace  in  fociety,  aa4  as  fuch  t^^ 
eluded  for  ever  from  holding  any  place  of  honour  or 
profit,  in  the  towfi  where  he  refides* 

To  prevent  fuch  confequences  in  the  towns  pro- 
1x4  pM^fed 
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pofed  abote^  the  committee  ttrpointed  to  fbperiii* 
tend  that  bufinefs,  &ou1d  publifli  on  copper-piste, 
the  plan  of  each  town,  and  oblige  erery  builder  to 
ibbmit  thereto,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  the 
premifes  to  the  town  or  corporation  where  tref- 
paflfes  ihall  be  committed  ^.  But  there  are  objeds 
of  ftill  greater  importance,  to  which  the  committee, 
in  this  ftage  of  the  bufinefs,  Ihould  pay  particular 
regards  firft,  the  means  of  inducing  ftrangrrs  to 
build;  and  fecondly,  the  means  whereby  theie 
ftrangers  and  their  families  may  be  fupported  through 
a  winter  of  fix  months  continuance,  and  often  longer. 

Though  it  may  be  neceffary  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  firft  fettlers  in  thefe  wilds,  not  only  to  accom- 
modate them  with  houfes,  but  alfo  offices^  garden- 
ground  and  fields,  rent  free*,  thofe  who  arrive  at 
liter  periods,  having  the  benefit  of  fociety,  and  of 
necenary  fupplies,  cannot  expeft  to  be  indulged  tt> 
the  fame  extent  as  the  firlt  fettlers }  the  bountiful  aid 
of  government  will  be  gradually  withdrawn,  but  not 
to  ceafe  until  at  leaft  aoo  houfes  ihall  be  built, 
which  may  be  confidered  u  the  fecond  ftage  of  rhc 
bufinefs.  The  place  will  then  aflume  the  appear- 
ance of  a  town,  and  port  i  men  will  alio  embark  in 
various  branches  of  trade  and  filheries  i  fxiaffiftratea 
will  be  appointed,  and  a  regular  policy  eftabliflied. 

For  the  fpeedy  and  eficAual  accomplilhpient  of 
thu  defirable  event,  a  portion  of  ^ound  equal  to  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  (hould  be  given  m  perpetuity,  and 
without  a  quit  rent,  to  every  perfon,  their  heirs  and 
executors,  who  ihall  ereft  a  houfe  thereon  agree^ 
^le  to  the  plan  for  the  regulation  of  the  buildings ; . 
provided  alfo  diat  the  expenditure  on  each  houfe 


From  tbt  iciuuiiw  of'lif<4  {Poood  on  um  Hunlnd 
and  tbs  naMBtjr  of  pitfariog  tke  heft  fitostioiki  raf  nafl 

boMftr  imprapir  itm  coeft  or  btaeh  lor  ths  pmfok  of  hi ^ 

the  ragiihiity  iiid  fyinme^reeoiiM^ 

canaet  be  pitt  a  pciAioe  ia  insny  pam  of  liw  iGghl^ 

ftaU 
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flull  not  be  umkr  85!.  e3iclofi.vc  of  officei»  wdltt 
luid  other  conyeniencet  ^. 

The  profpeft  of  comfoi'uble  lodgings^  plcnti« 
fill  fupplies  of  roots  ud  vegetable$»  and  prlncipallf 
the  poflelJiQA  of  a  frcehold>  incrcafiog  ia  itt  value 

Eroportioned  to  the  increafe  of  trade^  ami  the  oum* 
er  of  iohabUantSy  would  ioduce  numbcra  to  ca* 
operate  with  government  10  raifiog  thefe  towns,  and* 
to  profecute  the  filbertes  with  unwearied  perfeve* 
ranee.  A  town  compofed  of  200  freeholden,  be* 
fides  labourers  and  ocher  inferior  claflts  of  people* 
wouldj  in  the  iituations  hereafter  mentioned^  (ooa 
become  pofleffed  of  decked  ve0els>  wherries  and 
boats  i  a  place  of  traffic  or  market  for  all  the  varie* 
ties  of  fifh  peculiar  to  thofe  feas,  for  oil,  kelpi  fait, 
coals  and  timber;  for  grain^  meali  cattle,  Ih^ep^ 
poultry,  and  other  produce  of  the  main  land^  and 
the  (:ontiguous  iOand,  where,  to  fum  up  the  whole, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ;own,  and  country  1  the  hardy 
filberman,  the  coafter,  and  the  merchant,  would  fup« 
ply  and  be  fupplied,  in  the  produftions  of  fea  add 
land. 

Speculators,  and  fuperficial  writers,  may  propofe 
fchemes  for  eredling  towns  upon  eaficr  terms  to  the 
public,  and  confequently  more  flattering  to  govern* 
menti  but  every  plan  that  doth  not  hold  out  allure* 

.  ments  fuited  to  the  ezpence  and  hazards  of  the  firft 
fettlers,  will  deceive  that  public  and  thofe  adventu* 
rers.  Such  perfons  do  not  take  into  the  account 
the  various  circumftances  of  foil,  climate,  provi- 
fions,  firing  and  neighbourhood.  The  uncertainty 
of  the  herrings,  and  the  heavy  expences  to  the  txMr 

'ders  and  fiihcrs,  whether  fucce&tul  or  otherwtiei 
thele  andi>ther  particulars  being  omitted,  through  ig- 
norance ojr  defign,  the  plaufible  fcheme  may  amufe 


•  UbtimL  wiMeaMay  viUfishtvebeeDefeaedorre-buite 
wkkiftthdbltft  coyean*  the  loweil  cspeooe  of  t  csbtwi*  at  it  11 
ctDed,  it  S5L  thcyrifr  from  tiMt  to  ^1.  tbt  coft  et  a  goo4 

the 
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tbiQ  ptib^c^  bpc  lik^  «)l  o^r  qvatkoriest  It  wU  oofe 
btar  the  tefl  of  clofe  inveftlgptioii. 

fbem^JfeligMeSiHiaihnsfirTwfisin  theH^^Hi^hland^. 

THE  Weft  Highland?  being  compolM  of  4 
double  Goaft,  viz.  the  m^in  4and  and  t;hc  Hebride 
Iflands,  the  filiations  which  ean  afford  the  moft  gc< 
nertl  benefit  to  both,  claim  the  preference. 

AH  fenfiblr,  difiqterefted  perfons,  who   arc  ac- 
qiitintcd  with  thofe  pans,  will  at  once  fee  the  pro* 
pfiety  of  ehoofing  the  ^oaft  qf  the  main  land  fbr  the 
feat  of  towns ;  bccaufe,  lying  in  the  centre,  between 
^sn  extenfive  back  country  upon  the  eaft,  and  the  He-- 
bridea  direftly  in  front  on  the  weft,  the  benefits  of 
the  propofed  line  of  townS|  thus  judicioufly  placed| 
vould  pervade  the  whole  int^rns^l  diftriAs  of  the 
continent,  to  the  diftance  of  40  pr  50  miles ;  ^nd^  in 
the  nortli  Highlands,  frpn)  fu  to  fea  •*•     By  nne^nf 
of  thcfe  towns,  the  inhabitants  gf  (he  hills,  valleys^ 
ttnd  glens,  would  be  drawn  from  flothful  inaftivi^y  19 
\jfeful  induftry ;  the  farpt^^r  would  find  a  re^id^  itur- 
ket  for  Ms  grain,  potatoes,   cattle^  fheep,   (Idns, 
wool,   tallow,   butter,  eg^^   hemp  an(l   flaxj  the 
weaver  for  his  cloth;  th?  ^infter  for  her  yarn;  ypun» 
perfons  for  their  knitfed  ftockin^^  j  ?very  {trt  and 
profeflion  down  to  the  broon)  maker,  would  deriv^ 
immediate  benefit  from  a  communicanon  with  popu- 
lous thriving  market  towns,  thus  eftablifiied  aloQg 
the  a>aft;  while  thcfe   towqs,  thus  ftippj&pd  wjt^ 
country  ware,  would  in  retyrn  furniCh  the  fanp^r^ 

P  From  lavamdb  amthwaiid,  tke  main  <fi{hmpe  hetwec^  the 
^aflffQ  904  li'^fteyn  4iQoe|  dotfa  notaxcced  kq  miltf ;  but  \f  wc 
jtaice  the  i^x^^ct  bctweon  tbei^df  of  fune  of  \\ii^  of^ofiie  [cm^ 
atlJochr 
uraU  at  t 
94.niile«[ 

30  isilef ;  %rA  fr^  the  head  of  Coiva  Bsiy  6[\  ^  v.c^ ;  to  4itfQ^ 
35«iik8.  , 

grazier^ 


white  fiihy   b9(^  frcftk  iiod  WtH'    TJwi  ipttcr  pf 
vfiiich  woMl^y  mxik  p9WQ^h  prp)^  a  (i^anifAn^bli; 

elftwhere  *,    7h($  f^in^  tfc^s  ^ould  €x;t£i><i  to  chf 
HebriUc  ai)aM4s  iying  in  the  froiu  of  cheCb  cowiifii 

whcri; 

*  Were  the  difb-effes  of  thc^  inland  parts,  for  the  want  of  grab 
daring  the  winter,  n»or&  ^eoepaliy  known,  that  arcumflancc  would 
codtrSmte  to  ettfbrce  the  expediency  of  eftablifhing  towns  and 
iiiidcet»  0B  th«  ptop«fedpUn  with^t  delar,  Tkcfiniaii  portion 
of  )|alfwipeBe4  ^M  ^Ad  iidty  which  jbf t)|  p^n  feciirod  firofo  th^ 
diK^oal  rains,  is  immediatfly  tbfe&ed  out  for  the  uie  of  the  fa- 
mily, but  chiefly  to  pay  the  rents  at  the  then  market  price,  which 
¥X  AaH  ftate  at  i  %  millmgs  per  toH.  When  the  i^mg  arrijc*; 
aod^no  gfiain  faekig  kit  £ir  ieed,  die  iaYmnr  qiiuft  raiie  money  hy 
eytfy  f^tffil^  oefmsy  4^  pifrcha^  ih^it  ariicle,  iomecin^ec  ihr  ipdv- 
vi^wa)  ^raip,  which  be  had  fold  a  few  mpaths  before,  *nd  which  was 
ftored  ^r  the  purpofe  ef  felling  it  to  the  farmers  at  an  advanced 
price,  proportioned  to  d\e  icarcity  of  the  article,  when  nooft 
voimd.  iiis  fiunily  ate>  rec^uires  a  fi«ii'fupply«  which  he  buyi  at 
ibfi  £ig)e4ifadvwtagef  apd  is  t^«s  kc»t  ft^m  ye^  to  vear^  a|  4^ 
folemercvof  alaird^  (lew.ardi^  prjpbber,  fpr  dailv  fijbfiftppcp,  ^t 
a  pnce  wmch  be  can  iH  afford  to  pay.  This  is  the  general  llatp 
«r  oenain  infernal  di(VnQ€,  ki'w'hat  is  eallled  good  kgf&ns;  biit,^hen 
"ibe  esops  f9iU  tbronghg  long  eontiDiiaic^  (tf  cold  or  wet  wa^dMur, 
Khich  yppra jly  hg^yens  ciagry  ^hird^r  Spwfihye^u  thf  ^Uftfei^  is 
b^Qfia  defcriptioi^,  of  which  the  fo.lIowin|;^iraimll:^ce  wjH  coa- 
wry  tome  idea  <oihofe  Who  are  unacquainted  with  the  ftateof  that 
country.  •*  In  the  year  ,  feys  a  gentleman,  who  then  refided 

^*  iikti»  JUiiffhlaods,  a  foer  Angler  feom  a  diiant  pait  of  d|e  ooinitty 
fat  our  f(ifie^ith  thoee  fto^ii  ifaoi&s,  implpring  thnie  ixAh 


'  BiaalAo  iuitimAmiiy  and  f^me^of  Jn^s  aeigh»auns,ivWhtving 

.^(jriMmOad  iMr  Aock^  had  ocdie£M  thnce  gukicas  so .pssooliaie 

^*  cran  or  iqcal,  «m  avpiidi  errand  ks  was  ^ommifiioood.    We 

^  :09a  a  foir  hoUs  ieft,  in<  our  oywn  pcoDle  being  io  she  iame 

c^  fitiKl»a  ifith  itnsjnao,  I  coald  afford  am  4u>  xehef,  and  ad- 

^  yiUiiUBto  {no<^ed  to  Inffemeis,  u4ier(Sf|taia,  ip  fcaam  katoni^ 

''  *  '       iiad%  ihe^erckmts.    Uit  nan  wasnt  .asray  g^ratW  de* 

Itt  faeries  asare  iHli^sed  to  ftdbtoos,  and  wry  iinfitiir 

^  the  joattn^  faomt,  lasidar  a  *load«    io  a  fiew  dam,  thb  foot  jman 

^iip^aaieda^MiytoficfliaJmjnc  tktt  Jie^^ 

^  terlttdjac  ioirafiie£i,(fl^eHeyvi>fl»  in  ikatAoijatrir ;  and th^t  Im  fa* 

•^  mtijMvd  nrighhrini  vKne,  ifaythattiipc^  lookiag  oat  iWiibre- 

^  turn  with  the  means  of  their  ydasyyion.    The  afpwfirrf  liie 

^  •*  fearcity 
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where  fcarcity  tnd  famine  carry  off  ntimbers  annu- 
Mf.  Thefe  iflandt^  though  in  general  rugged^  and 
incapable  of  agriculture»  have  many  fmall»  well-*uihi- 
bited  valleys  and  ftraths  upon  their  (hores  and  lakes. 
The  produce  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  main  land  ;and 
alfo  their  wants.  To  this  range  of  iflands,  contain- 
ing 48^000  people,  the  propofed  towns  would  give 
Immediate  relief^  befides  enabling  them  to  extend 
the  iiiheries^  for  which  bufinels  all  iflanders  are  na* 
turally  adapted.  • 

If  thefe  towns  would  diffufe  fuch  bleflings  amongft 
the  remote  diftri£b,  and  iflands,  we  may  eafily  con- 
ceive the  ftill  greater  benefits  to  the  centrical  line  and 
coafton  which  they  fliall  be  immediately  placed.  The 
obje&  is  great,  humane  and  politic  1  immortal  fame 
awaits  thofe  in  power  who  (hall  accomplilh  it.  The 
fituations  mentioned  in  the  former  editions,  for  the 
ereftion  of  towns,  having  been  generally  approved 
of,  by  mariners,  fiih^rs,  traders,  and  natives  of  all 
decrees  in  life  $  I  refume  the  fubjeft  with  confider- 
able  fatisfaftion,  and  (hall  add  fuch  further  particu- 
lars u  may  tend  to  elucidate  the  fame  to  perfons 
in  both  kingdoms  who  are  uqacquainced  with  thofe 
parts*  The  nautical  information  communicated  to 
the  public  by  that  able  and  experienced  navigator 
Mr,  Mackenzie^  being  too  expenfive  for  general  falc, 

^  fctrdty  at  Invcmeft  rendered  mjr  fitoiaiorf  mem  embanafiig 
*^  Chan  before ;  our  own  fcofit^  aoid  the  poor,  had  a  prior  diim 
*^  to  mv  attention ;  I  pofitivdy  refilled  that  relief  wUch  muft 
^  have  been  given  at  theexpence  of  othen,  in  the  iaoae  fitoatioo. 
<<  The  poor  man,  having  lifleoed  with  impatience^  and  watery  cjety 
*<  to  the  dreadful  words,  reprefatted  in  very  moving  tenne,  the 
^  fteli^gi  and  fituation  of  nia&mily  and  ne^^iboun^  flioold  he 
•<  fttiim  emply-baoded,"  *  Give  me,  (aid  he»  one  boU,  and  yoa 
•^ihallhaveaiepriGeof  three  bolls;  here,  Sir,  are  the  three  gnioeaSy 
*  I  nraft  not  go  back  wtthont  meal,  oclwrwife  we  muft  all  periih, 
« there  is  00  remedy  elicwhere.*  «*  UndUe  to  refill  the  hnjpie» 
^bQtgBDQineeloaienccoftepoorman»  I  ocdeied  him  a  boll  of 
**  mcaU  with  wfaict^  and  his  money,  I  defired  he  would  ioflaDdy 


^depart  to  his  ftnulys  vrfnch  order  ha  immodialt^  obcjed  in 
^  tfaa^pQits  Off  joj  and  grarimdei'* 

liball 
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I  (hall  give  hi$  remarks  verbatim*  in  turned  commas, 
relative  to  the  prbpofed  fituacionsj  that  of  Loch 
Gilp  excepted. 

X.  The  firfl:  town  (hould  be  at  the  propofed  canal 
between  Lochfine  and  the  Atlantic,  in  that  divifioa 
of  Argylefliire  called  Khapdale. 

<(  *  Loch  Crinan,  being  open  to  the  weft*  is  t)Ot 
*^  fufficicntly  ihcltered  for  veficls  in  the  winter- 
<^  time;  nor  is  it  fafe  to  ride  long  in  it  at  any 
"  time  of  the  year.  Jhe  ground,  however,  is 
<^  ckan^  and  in  fome  parts  very  goods  ^nd  it 
'^  may  be  convenient,  on  fome  occaQons,  to  run 
"  for  this  bay,  when  the  wind  or  tide  is  contrary,  and 
<'  a  veflel  bound  to  the  northward  cannot  get  to 
<^  Carfeg,  or  to  the  fmall  iflands  of  Jura,  where  there 
"  i^  better  (belter.  The  beft  anchorage  is  between 
*f  Ilan-Daveyn,  and  the  rock,  which  is  always  above 
^  water,  that  lies  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  eaftward 
•'  of  it.  In  moderate  weather,  a  (hip  may  flop  any 
*^  where  northward  of  Ilan-Daveyn,  ai)out  two  cablea 
"  length  from  the  ifland."  .  . 

This  fituatioa  hath  the  advantage  of  a  (oil  partly 
level,  and  tolerably  fertile.  Knapdale  abounds  in 
black  cattle,  (heep,  wood,  and  limeftone.  The  cattle 
are  driven  to  the  Low  Countries  for  fale.  The  wooda 
on  the  banks  of  Lochtine  are  ufed  in  forges,  and 
burnt  for  charcoal  on  the  fpot,  by  an  Engli(h  com- 
pany for  the  fupply  of  their  iron  works,  and  other 
pyrpofes.  Efdde,  and  other  fmall  iflands  on  the 
coaft,  are  compofcd  of  flate,  or  nearly  fo,  of  which 
about  3,000,000  are  tranfported  annually  to  various 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  Europe,  and  America. 

The  tra£t  atx>und  the  head  of  Loch  Crinan,  on  the 
Atlantic  fide  of  the  peninfula,  is  both  fertile  aind  plea- 

*  TboQ^  tbeabo^e  cxtraft  watioiciled  in  tbe  article  of  canals, 
it  it  tmMd  in  this  piMcforthecofivcnIencyof  tbeitader.  I 
(bUovr  tbk  gentkman  >^»  i&  dmcnfiont  and  diibnoes,  upca 
the  weft  eoaft  1  wfaeie  na  dnlan  y^ty  confidetafafy  frooi  other  an* 
Aon  and  <liam. 

faott 
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•re  fold  at  Inrerary  for  6d.  per  dozen;  (mall  cod» 
tt  oetriy  ijie  fame  price ;  turbot,  ficate,  and  whitings> 
dmoft:  for  nothing.  Thofe  however»  ixrho  carry 
Aor  frcfh  fiih  to  Greenock,  get  a  good  price* 

The  great  depth  of  water  affords  ample  fcope  for 
thofe  monftrom  fiih^ .  the  whales  i  two  of  whorn^  at* 
tended  with  lefler  fiih  of  that  fpecies,   and   alfo 
thoofandi  of  fea^guUs,  frequented  this  loch  during 
great  part  of  the  winter  1784  i  brought  thither>  pro- 
bably, by  the  before  mentioned  ihoal  of  herrings, 
and  from  whofe  long  fojouming  in  that  narrow  water, 
the  inhabitants  prognofticated  a  good  filhery  during 
the  following  feafon.  The  whales  were  of  the  larg^tt 
fixe,  and  the   linaller   fiih,    pof&bly  grampufles, 
above  20  feet  Ions.    It  is  by  the  moTements  of  thefe 
fiihf  and  the  birds,  that  the  country  boats  know 
where  to  fet  their  nets  in  the  fifhing  feafon.     Such 
are  the  natural  advantages  of  the  propofed  pais  be- 
tween die  trading,  and  the  uncultivated  divilions  of 
the  kingdom.    Having  Lochfine  on  the  eaft,  and 
the  ocean  on  the  weit,  it  enjoys  every  poflible  ad- 
vantage for  the  .fiiheries.    Situated  amidft  the  iboals 
of  herrings  which  occafionally  vifit  that  lake,  and 
iht  Firdx  of  Clyde,  the  inhabitants,  completely  fur- 
niihed  with  boats,   and   decked  veflels,   fait  and 
caiks,  would  be  ready  on  the  firft  approach  of  the 
fiih,  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  to  unk  their  nets, 
and  even  to  attempt  the  floating  iiihery;  thereby 
gaining,  almoi):  at  their  doors,  the  means  of  com- 
merce and  wealth.    Or  ihould  the  herrings  appear 
on  the  weft  iide  of  the  peninfula,  the  people,  by 
means  of  the  canal  *,  would  foon  arrive  at  die  for- 
tunate lake  or  bay.  Their 

*  I  have  not  been  able  to  form  a  pofitite  cooclufioa  le&eAiog 
ibe  eompantive  oatural  advantages  and  diiadvantages  of  tne  two 
mpofite  bays  at  the  extremities  of  this  pa&i  for  the  purpofe  of 
tfttbliibtng  the  propofed  town  or  market ;  I  (hall  only  ihathn 
iatt  a  few  remarki  which  ieem  to  give  Lodi  GUp  die  pi«ferenoe. 

Anmi 
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Their  local  fituation  and  fuperior  opulence  would 
alio  enable  chem  to  embark  in  the  white  fiiheries 
with  boats  and  vefiela,  better  manned  and  provided 
than  thofe  which  the  indigent  natives  ufe  at  prefenr. 
This  place  would  likewife  become  the  great  refort 
and  thoroughfare  of  mankind^  a  centrical  mart  to 
which  the  Highlanders  from  all  the  northern  parts 
of  the  main  land3  and  the  numerous  iflands  facing  that 
coaft,  would  bring  the  produce  of  their  country  and 
feasj  as  to  a  ready  market  j  or  ihould  that  failj  they 
would  find  themfelves  within  two  tides  of  Greenock 
upon  the  Clyde,  of  itfelf  a  confiderable  mercantile 
town,  but  ftill  more  important  from  its  being  the 
chief  port  of  Glafgow,  a  city  well  known  in  the 
commercial  world.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people 
of  the  Lowlands  would  refort  to  this  Highland  mart, 
to  fell  or  barter  their  various  manufadturcs  5  and 
even  the  Englifh  riders,  who  in  all  feafons,  and  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  pay  their  refpeds  to  every  town 
in  Scotland,  would  find  their  way  to  the  banks  of 
Lochfine,  with  their  famples  from  London,  Coven- 
try, Birmingham,  Manchefter,  Sheffield,  Leeds, 
Wakefield,  Kendal,  and  other  induftrious  towns  of 
that  induftrious  kingdom*. 

Upon 

Around  this  bay  the  foil  is  good,  and  the  communication  with  the 
Clyde  eafy  and  expeditious,  without  the  trouble  of  navigating' the 
canaL  Loch  Gilp  is  likewife  a  ftaee  on  the  main  road  from  In- 
veiary  to  Campbeltown,  and  Ireland.  A  road  is  alfo  forming,  at 
the  e]q)ence  or  the  gendemen  of  the  county,  from  this  place  to 
Oban,  and  the  whole  north-weft  coafl  of  Argylefliire. 

*  Thirty  of  thefe  riders  are  fometimes  in  Glafgow  at  the  fame 
time.  Tbicy  live  well  at  the  inns,  where  they  fpend  freely,  and 
treat  their  cuftomers  like  gentlemen.  They  have  often  reafon  to 
complain  of  the  fcarci^  of  cafh,  and  the  poverty  of  the  people. 
Were  the  meafures  recommended  in  thefe  meets  completely 
adoptedi  and  vigoroufly  profecuted,  thefe  complaints  ^x>uld  ceafe* 
The  Englifii  traders « infiead  of  hundreds,  would  take  thoufands, 
and  better  paid.  Many  traders  are  their  own  riders.  They 
behold,  witn  their  own  eyes,  the  integrity  of  their  cut 
tomers,  and  the  difficulty  which  thefe  people  find  in  attempting  to 

F  F  difcharge 
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Upon  the  whole,  dils  opctiitig  or  paTs  to  the  Hrra 
iffcogHfta  of  the  Britifh  dominions^  McomsMdatad 
alfo  with  t  place  of  general  traffie>  would  be  die 
key  to  thofe  numerous  (hore^i  IsAies  and  iflatidsj 
whofe  hofpitabk  and  virtuous  natives  have  been  left 
to  the  mercy  of  boiftcrous  elements  and  unprepitious 
feafons,  to  languifh  and  to  perilh  through  tiegled, 
famine  and  dcfpair.  This  therefore  becomes  the  firft 
objeft  of  attention  in  the  impn>Vemcnt  of  thcfe 
weftern  coafts  5  the  ground-work  of  the  Whole  ar- 
rangement, worthy  the  immediate  attention  of  the 
Icgiflature,  and  calling  ftrongly  upoft  the  feelings  of 
every  liberal  humane  mind  in  bcdi  kingdoms. 

2.  Oban,     The  diftrift  lying  ncMth  of  this  place 
IS  called  Nether  and  Mid-Lorn.     It  is  almoft  eti- 
vironed  with  water,  viz.    The  ocean  on  the  weft, 
Lx)ch  Etive  on  the  north,  and  Lochfine  on  the  e^. 
The   coaft  is  every  where  indented  with  jR>unds, 
lochs,  bays  and  creeks,  as'  Lx)ch  Craignilh,  abound- 
ing in  fmall  iflands ;  Loch  Melfort,  Loch  Fechan, 
the  found  of  Kerrcra,  Oban  bay,  and  the  beautiful 
Loch  Etive  5  whereon  ftands  the  antient  royal  caftie 
of  Dunftaffnage.     On  die  banks  of  thefe  waters  arc 
many  trafts  of  good    arable  ground,  and    much 
wood.     The  coaft  is  almoft  covered  with  inhabited 
(mail  iflands,  as  Scarba,  Lung,  Torfa,  Efdale,  Scil, 
and  Kerrera.    Thofe  iflands,  and  fome  part  of  the 
oppofite  coaft,  afford  inexhauftible  quarnes  of  excel- 
lent flate^     Some  of  them,  afiifted  by  lioieftone  and 
fea- wreck,  produce  good  crops  j  but  neither  the  molt 

difcharge  a  moiety  of  their  debts.  Hiis,  the  £ngli&  trader  k- 
flientSy  while,  from  his  confidence  in  the  peoole,  he  folicits  frefii 
orders,  "  I  x^uld  fooncr/*  fays  hfe,  "  trade  with  my  Scotch 
««  friends  to'  the  extent  of  three  thouland  pounds  annually,  than 
<«  with  America  or  the  Weft  ladies,  for  double  that  fum.  Here 
**  my  money  is  j;enerally  lafe,  my  cuftomcrs  are  withm  the  reaeh 
*«  of  an  annual  journey  5  if  they  cannot  difcharge  the  old  fcore, 
•»  they  do  as  fer  as  their  abilities  enable  them.  If  thcv  were  in 
u  better  circumftanccs,  my  daims  would  be  better  paid.** 

fertile 
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fcrcHetraftsj  no^  the  miA  favourable  feafons  in  the 
Highlands,  fumifh  fufficient  fupplks  of  grain  for 
die  inhabitantfi. 

The  coaft  of  Lorn,  hitherto  unfrequented  by 
trardlers^  is  now  laid  open  by  means  of  a.  road 
generotifly  carrying  on  at  tfaeexpence  of  the  country 
gentlemen* 

This  medley  of  land  and  water,  of  heathy  moun^- 
taihs,  naked  rocks,  and  floping  fields;  of  little 
iflands,  bays,  creeks,  head-lands,  and  narrow  chan* 
nels,  overlooked  by  the  loft^  mountains  of  Jura  and 
Mull,  ♦  rifing  majeftically  from  the  Weftcrn  Ocean, 
forms  a  landtoape  too  complicated  for  profe  defcrip- 
tion,  but  which  may  furnifli  the  bard  of  fome  future 
;f>eriod,  with  rich  materials  for  the  flights  of  his 
imagination  f. 

Towards 

*  The  lofty  mountaini  of  Jura  riie  in  the  form  of  a  fygu* 
loaf,  and  are  called  the  paps  of  jura.  The  higheft  is  nearly  3000 
feet,  and  commands  a  moft  extenfi^  profpoft  of  the  Hebcidet, 
the  north  of  Ireland,  and  the  flrth  ot  Clyde,  The  people  of 
this  ifland  are  remarkable  for  lon|;evity,  and  are  fubjea  to  kw 
diHempers,  except  thofe  which  arite  from  want  of  nounfluneot. 

-f  In  this  divifion  is  the  £ulph  or  whirlpool  of  Corr3rvrekao, 
which  is  thus  defcrifoed  by  Mr.  Mackenzie :— **  Corryvrekan  is  a 
violent  breaking  fea  and  whirlpool,  formed  between  the  iflands 
Jura  and  Scarba,  which  will  wafh  over  any  Ihip's  deck,  ^nd  be  apt 
to  fink  her  if  the  hatches  are  open.  The  whirlpool  is  occaiioned 
duofly  by  an  exceffive  rapid  tide,  which  runs  over  a  high  fteep 
rock,  which  lies  on  the  north  fide  of  the  found,  near  the  weft  poioit 
of  Scarba.  The  rock  tapers  almofi  to  a  point  at  the  top ;  ofer 
whidi  the  leaft  water  found  was  16  fathoms:  about  sj  fathoma 
from  it,  on  the  eaft  and  well  fides,  the  water  is  36  fathoms  deep ; 
and  50  fathoms  from  it,  the  depth  is  47  and  co  fathoms  $  $0 
fathoms  from  it,  north-wefi,  the  water  is  83  fathoms  deep ;  and 
aoo  fathoms  from  it,  fouth-weft,  the  depth  is  9 1  fathoms ;  fo  that  . 
this  rock  muft  be  near  100  fathoms  perpendicular,  and  its  top  16 
fathoms  below  the  furiace  of  the  fea.  At  this  rock  the  ftream  it 
fo  eacelfively  rapid,  and  the  fea  fwells  and  breaks  fo  violently,  evea 
in  the  calmeft  weather,  that  it  is  impofGble  to  meafure  the  greateft 
celeritv  of  the  flream ;  but  it  does  not  feem  to  be  le£i  than  12  or 
24.  miie«  an  hour.  The  principal  fiream  of  flood  enters  this  found 
from  the  eaftward,  and  runs  out  towards  the  north  well,  forming 
an  eddy  about  z  milea  long  on  the  weft  end  Qf  Scarba.    During 

p  F  a  Tbt 
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Towards  the  northern  cxtreoiity  of  Mid  Ijom,  is 
the  beautiful  found  of  Kexrera^  aad  Oban  bay, 
deftined  by  nature  for  a  place  of  trade.  '^  In  the 
"  found  of  Kerrera,  by  fome  called  the  Horfe-lhoc, 
<<  from  a  fmall  creek  in  Kerrera^  which  is  to  named 
**  there,  is  very  good  anchorage  for  fliips  and  vcf- 
"  fcls  of  any  fize ;  and  it  is  a  convenient  place  for 
**  vcffcls  that  are  bound  cither  northward  or  fouth- 
«  ward.    The  beft  parts  to  ride  in  are  in  the  bay  of 

the  time  that  the  fircam  of  flood  runs  weftwtrd  throng  the  middk 
of  this  ioundi  there  is  a  counter  ftream  that  runt  eaftward,  ciofe 
along  the  fliore  of  Scarba ;  and  at  a  fmall  point  of  that  illandy 
oppofite  to  the  whirlpools^  is  reflected  fouthward  toward  them ; 
and  by  its  oblique  direction,  contributes  to  increafe  their  em* 
tion,  and  the  rage  of  the  waves*  This  counter-ftieam  feemed  to 
run  about  5  or  6  miles  an  hour ;  for  a  boat  with  6  oars,  in  a 
calm  day,  could  not  (lem  it.  The  fea  here  continues  to  break, 
during  ebb-tide,  as  well  as  with  flood,  but  not  fo  violently  as  with 
the  flood.  The  fea  rages,  and  forms  itfelf  into  whirlpools  00  the 
Jura  iide  of  the  found  likewife,  both  with  ebb  and  flood;  but  the 
waves  do  not  fwell  to  fuch  a  height  as  in  the  partxalled  the^v^, 
on  the  bcarba-fidc.  During  flack-water,  which  continues  about 
half  an  hour  with  Ipring  tide,  and  a  whole  hour  with  neap  tide, 
■the  fea  in  this  loimd  is  as  fmooth  as  in  other  neighbouring  parts. 
The  flream  of  flood  and  eob  fets  in  on  the  Jura  fide,  half  an  hour 
iboner  than  on  the  Scarba  fide. 

If  a  veflel  happens  to  be  becalmed  near  the  eaft  entry  of  this 
found,  y^  ith  flood  and  fpring  tide,  if  there  is  not  a  briik  breeze  of 
wind,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  get  paft  Corryvrekan,  either  by  failing  or 
towing :  the  mofl  paident  w^y  Items  to  be,  to  fecure  the  hatches, 
and  every  thing  that  is  loofe  on  deck,  and  to  endeavour  by  the 
iails  and  helm,  to  fleer  the  veflel  right  through  the  middle  of  the 
found,  fo  as  the  tide  may  carry  her  between  the  moft  violent 
breakers,  which  lie  on  each  fide.  If  the  tide  fliall  happen  to  cany 
her  very  near  the  Jura  fide,  it  will  be  beft  not  to  attempt  to  get 
clear  of  it  altogether,  but  to  keep  fo  near  to  it  as  that  the  tide 
rony  carry  her  betvveen  the  eaftmoft  finall  ifland  and  Jura  ;  by 
which  means,  if  the  wind  is  any  thing  favourable,  flie  may  be 
brought  into  a  fmall  bay  in  Jura,  oppofite  to  the  little  ifland, 
where  flie  may  ride  on  clean  ground,  and  pretty  well  Ibcltcred, 
till  the  ride  becomes  iavourable.  To  avoid  oeing  carried  through 
Coiryvrckan,  when  coming  from  the  fouth  with  flood-tide,  keep 
near  Kilantra  ifiand,  and  then  a  moderate  breeze  of  wind  will  be 
fuflicient  to  carry  the  veflel  paft  the  found  of  Scarba :  or  the 
tide  alone  will  do  it,  except  when  it  is  about  an  hour  before  high 
•water. 
'        4  «  Obani 
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f^  Oban;  and  oppofite  to  Ob^n>  near  Kerrera  j  ani*- 
**  between  the  ferry  houfe  of  Kerrera  and  Ardna- 
^^chroik,  nearcft  the  latter,  on  8  or  lo  fathoms, 
"  without  going  within  the  bay,  for  it  fliallows  fall 
^'  near  that  fhorc/' 

Oban  bay  is  defended  from  wcfterly  and  foutherly 
winds  by  the  iflc  of  Kerrera,  whifh,  at  a  fmall  dif- 
tance,  fb-ecches  direftly  acrofs  it ;  on  the  caft  it  is 
completely  fheltered  by  the  high  lands  of  the  conti- 
nent. It  is  however  open  to  north-weft  winds, 
which  fometimes  force  in  heavy  feas  by  a  narrow 
channel  at  the  termination  of  Kerrera.  Oban  Bay 
hath  from  1 1  to  26  fathoms  water  j  a  depth  fomc- 
what  inconvenient  for  fuch  vcflels  as  refort  thither.  ♦ 
Oban  lies  in  the  trad  of  fifhing  vefTels  and  coafters 
pairing  to  and  from  the  North  Highlands;  and 
being  fituated  near  the  entrance  of  the  great  Loch 
Linnhe,  it  may  be  confidered  as  the  wcftern  port  of 
the  propofed  navigation  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Invcrnefs.  It  lies  alfo  at  the  fouth  entrance  of  the 
found  of  Mull,  a  capacious  channel,  which  fcparates 
that  great  ifland  from  the  continent.  The  iflands 
on  the  fouth,  to  which  Oban  is  the  port,  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned. 

In  front  and  on. the  north  are  Kerrera,  Lifmore, 
and  Mull.  Kerrera  is  a  pleafant  improveable  ifland, 
3  miles  in  length.  Lifmore  is  above  7  miles  in 
length  J  and  being  compofed  of  limeftone.  is  confi- 
dered as  the  granary  of  that  coaft.  Mull  is  25  miles 
in  length,  and  in  fome  parts  nearly  the  fame  in 
breadth.  It  is  in  general  a  rugged  barren  country, 
incapable  of  fupplying  its  inhabitants  ingrain,  for 
which  it  chiefly  depends  upon  the  port  of  Oban,  as 
doth  the  whole  coaft  and  iflands  of  this  diftrid, 
Lifmore  excepted. 

Some  years  ago,  the  convenient  fituation  of  Oban 

•  Which  afforded  ample  fcopc  for  two  young  whales,  who  in 
Auguil  1784,  followed  the  herrings  into  this  bay  and  remained 
(everal  days,  playing  upon  the  fumce. 

F  F  3  for 
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For  the  relief  of  the  people,  and  the  various  purp6ies 
of  navigation,  commerce  and  fiihcries,  being  repre* 
fented  to  government,  a  cuftom-houfe  was  l>uilt  at 
the  head  of  the  bay,  but  neither  key,  wharf,  nor 
ftorehoufe.  The  want  of  a  key  was  found  fo  very 
inconvenient,  that  the  colle&or  and  comptroller  of 
die  place,  expended  out  of  their  pitiful  falary, 
about  aol.  in  running  out  a  little  dike,  to  which  a 
fmall  veffel  may  lay  her  fide,  and  this  is  the  port  of 
Oban.  The  town  confifts  of  two  or  three  flated 
houfes,  v\z.  the  cuftom-houfe,  and  the  inn  $  alfo 
$  few  huts  built  in  the  Highland  ftyle. 

Fortunately  the  parifh  church  is  within  4  miles  j 
a  (hort  ftep  for  a  Sunday  mornings  exercife,  com* 
pared  to  ao  miles,  the  medium  diftance  inother  par^. 

Two  merchants  refide  at  Oban^  tht  landlord  of 
the  inn  and  his  brother  j  who  jointly  carry  on  the 
whole  trade  of  the  place.  They  fupply  the  conti-» 
nent  and  iflands  with  meal  from  the  eafl;  coaft:,  by 
the  Pentland  firth  s  and  with  other  neceflfaries,  from 
Glafgow,  by  the  mull  of  Cantire.  They  have  alfo 
a  concern  in  the  remaining  herring  bufs  fiJhcry  bc- 
foretnentioned ;  and  here  I  faw  the  crew  of  a  vcflel 
go  through  a  clofe  examination  refpeding  their  age, 
rcfidence,  &c.  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  on  their  clearing 
out  for  Loch  Broom.  They  were  in  general  fhort, 
but  ftout  young  men,  and  feemed  to  be  in  good 
fpirits  $  diey  loved  Rodney  with  all  their  hearts,  and 
did  not  r^ar  the  Monfieurs  and  the  Dons  $  no,  nor 
the  Mynheers  neither,  fhould  they  all  three  come 
athwart  the  Britilh  line. 

3,  Loch  Scnart.  Northward  of  Oban  lies 
Loch  Etive,  a  narrow  inlet*  of  confiderabie  lerigth  ; 
Loch  Crerin,  and  the  Linnhe  I^och,  whofe  waters 
almoft  environ  Upper  Lorn,  a  country  abounding  in 
pifturefque  views. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  Linnhe  Loch  is  the  laft 
diftria  of  Argylelhire,  called  Morven  *,  environed 

♦  The  native  country  of  Fingal,  the  Caledonian  monarch,  of 
whofe  exploits  the  Highlands  abound  in  traditionary  fangs,  and 
wonderful  fiories. 

alfo 
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aUb  by  vacer;  and  on  the  wed;  lies  the  main  length 
of  the  ifland  of  MulU  fcparate4  from  the  contiivent 
1^  the  found  of  Mull,  a  noble  and  fafe  1:Mnnelj  1 1 
miles  in  length»  i  to  li  in  bre^^dth.  and  accommo^ 
^ated  with  feveral  excellent  bays,  particularly  Tobip-f 
moire  b^y,  an  extenfive  circuitous  bafon,  oq  th$ 
Mull  fide,  where  in  1588,  the  Florida,  one  of  th^ 
largefi:  (hips  of  the  Spanifh  armada  w^  blown,  up 
by  Mr.  SmoUet  of  Dumbarton.  Several  attempt; 
have  been  made  to  recover  the  fuppofed  treafure  01^ 
board,  though  at  the  depth  of  60  feet.  Pieces  of  gold 
and  filver,  beads,  pins,  toys,  and  fome  fine  brafs 
cannon,  have  been  recovered,  biit  not  fufficient  tq 
defray  the  expence. 

At  the  north  entrance  of  the  found  of  Mul),  oa 
die  continent,  is  Loch  Sunart,  ^^  a  lo^g  arm  of  th^ 
*^  fca,  refembling  a  river,  and  very  little  ftream  of 
^'  tide  in  it.  It  is  quite  well  fheltered,  the  ground 
^  almoil;  all  of  it  clean  and  good,  and  capable  (Sf 
<*  feveral  hundred  fail  of  the  iargeft  flaips.  Tbf 
•*  greateft  inconvcniency  of  this  harbour  i^,  th^  nar- 
**  rowneis  of  the  entrance,  which  is  little  more  thai^ 
^^a  cable's  length  wide  in  the  beft  channel.  Small 
t^  veffcls,  to  ride  in  a  confiderable  depth,  muft  lay 
**  one  anchoi:  on  fliore,  except  at  the  head  of  th^ 
"  loch ;  but  large  ftiips  may  anchor  almoft  any 
**  where  above  a  cable's  length  from  the  ftiore, 

'*  Kylefnacon,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifland  Oro* 
**  fay,  is  an  extraordinary  good  place  to  ride  in, 
"  being  well  flickered,  the  ground  good,  and  th« 
*«  depth  fufficient  for  any  fliips.  The  bight  on  th^ 
**  eaft  fide  of  this  ifland  is  alfo  good  anchorage^ 
"  about  a  cable's  length  from  the  flipre. 

*^  Between  the  two  Iargeft:  iflands  off  Camifeent 
"  there  is  good  anchorage  on  7  or  8  fathoms  water. 
"  Alfo  on  the  weft  fide  erf  the  point  and  ifland,  fouth- 
"  caftward  of  Camifeen." 

Lopix  Sunart  peoetrates  above  i  a*  miles  into  the 
F  f  4  country 
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country  of  Morven  $  abounds  in  fmall  ifles,  and  is 
navigable  for  large  (hips  the  whole  way. 

Its  fituatioB,  at  the  north  entrance  of  the  found  of 
Mull,  facing  Tobimioire  bay,  points  out  the  utility 
of  an  eftablifhment  at  this  place,  which  would  en- 
liven an  extenfivc  diftrift  on  the  continent,  and  the 
northern  part  of  Mull.  The  divifion  of  Morven, 
called  Ardnamurchan,  is  in  general  a  level  corn 
country,  and  very  populous.  That  excellent,  but 
unfortunate  gentleman,  Sir  William  Murray,  per- 
ceiving the  abundance  of  lead  ore  upon  the  banks 
of  Loch  Sunart,  began  and  completed  the  expen- 
five  operations  of  rnining,  in  which  (bme  hiuidred 
people  have  been  employed  at  Strontian.  But  the 
glory  of  Loch  Sunart  is  its  woody  banks,  occupying 
a  furface  of  j  0,000  acres,  and  affording  a  never-fail- 
ing fburce  of  wealth  to  the  proprietors. 

4.  LocH  Urn.  The  northern  extremity  of  the 
.  found  of  Mull  is  formed  by  the  point  or  cape  of  Ard- 
namurchan, the  moft  wefterly  Idnd  of  the  continent ; 
and  here  leaving  Argytelhire  *,  and  the  Campbells, 
.Maclcfans,  and  Macncils,  we  enter  Invemefs(hire,  the 
refidence  pf  the  Macdonalds,  Macleods,  Camerctfis 
and  Fraziers.  This  (hire,  with  Rofs  and  Sunderlancl, 
extends  from  fea  to  fea,  thereby  enjoying  a  double 
fifhery,  of  which  the  weft  coaft  is  the  moft  confiderable. 

After  doubling  Ardnamurchan,  the  firft  inlet  is 
called  Loch  Moydart,  which  receives  the  waters  of 
Loch  Shiell,  a  narrow  inland  lake,  which  ftxetches 
in  the  direftipn  of  Fort  William,  but  its  communi- 
cation with  Loch  Moydan  is  not  navigable,  and  na- 
ture hath  formed  a  barrier  againft  any  paflage  by  this 
channel  from  Fort  William  and  the  weft  fea.  Faf- 
fing Loch  Hallyort,  Loch  Morrcr,  Ljoch  Nevifh, 

*  The  length  of  Argjrjcibirc  from  jhe  point  of  Ardnamurchan 
to  the  Mull  of  Cantire  is  1 14  miles  i  the  medium  breadth  from 
30  to  40  mile»,  except  the  peninfula  of  Cantii^  which  is  from  5 
to  9  miles.  To  this  great  extent  of  territoiy  may  be  added  Ilia, 
Jura,  Mull,  Tirey,  Coll,  and  9  number  of  leflerifiands. 

and 
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iind  various  bays  of  inferior  dinrieniions,  we  arrive  gt 
Loch  Urn  "  in  Glenelk,  a  large  wcU-lheltered  arm 
<*  of  the  fea,  of  eafy  accefs,  the  ground  good,  and 
*^  capable  of  receiving  a  numerous  fleet  of  the  largeft 
**  (hips,  rhey  may  anchor  any  where  from  Rafer  fft 
**  Barifdale,  only  avoiding  a  Ipring-tide  rock  on  the 
'f  north  fide,  which  is  a  little  eaftward  of  Arnifdaic. 

"  Bmall  veflTels  may  ride  in  a  moderate  depth  in 
*'  the  bay  of  Arnifdale,  between  the  rock  off  the 
*'  eaft  point  and  the  fhore,  on  9/or  10  fathom  water. 
*'  Oppofite  this  loch  is  Lx)chindaal,  a  fmall  bay  in 
"  Sky,  where  (hips  of  any  burden  may  ride  fafe,  par- 
**  ticularly  on  the  fouth-weft  fide,  under  (helter  of 
**  the  pcninfula.     Go  not  further  up  this  bay." 

The  advantages  to  navigation  from  two  oppofite 
bays,  one  on  the  continent,  5  miles  in  length,  and  the 
other  on  an  ifland,  need  not  be  enumerated,  and  this 
circumftance,  as  well  as  the  excellency  of  I^ch  Urn 
for  (hipping  and  the  herring  filheries,  gives  it  a  prefer- 
able claim  to  become  the  mart  of  this  double  coaft. 

The  back  country  falls  oflf  in  natural  produce,  as 
doth  the  whole  coaft  from  Argylefhire  to  thePentland 
Firth;  but  the  fea  hath  made  ample  amends. 
Where  corn  fails,  fifh  abound.  The  fhoals  of  her- 
rings appear  upon  the  more  fertile  coaft  of  Argyle- 
fhire once  in  an  age  j  but  along  the  fterile  (hores  of 
the  north,  they  crowd  to  the  furthefl  extremity  of 
the  lochs,  unlefs  when  the  north-eaft  winds  keep 
them  out  at  fea.  Of  thefe  (ho^ls,  Loch  Urn  hath 
occafionally  a  good  (hare  *. 

Oppofite 

*  Mr.  Pennant  thus  deicribes  Loch  Urn,  which  curiofity  led 
him  to  explore  io  a  boat.— After  a  ftruggie  of  3  or  4  miles,  with 
wind  and  tide  adverfe,  we  put  into  Loch  Urnt  on  the  lovemefs 
coaiV,  and  anchored  near  a  little  ifle  on  the  fouth  Qde,  4  miles 
within  the  mouth  land  on  the  north  fide,  %  miles  diflant  from  our 
ihip,  and  vifited  Mr.  Macleod,  of  Arnifdale.  I  fliall  never  forget 
the  hofpitality  of  the  houfe  :  before  I  could  utter  a  denial,  three 
piaffes  of  rum,  cordialized  with  jelly  of  bilberries,  were  poured 
-l^tomc  by  the  irreiiftible  hand  of  fpodmsLdam  Macleod.   MefTnt. 

Llghrfoot 
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Oppofitt  thi«  l^^ehj  »t  the  diftftpcf  qf  a  mUf  ^  y 
the  iOe  of  Sky>  54  n^^l^s  in  lengths  cqud  in  dimcn* 
,fions  CO  Cheihire,  and  containing  15,000  inhabicsmts. 

Though  the  iflaod  is^  upcufi  thcwhol^^one  contioued 
mafs  <^  heath  and  mouncainsj  it  exports  3  or  4000 
t>lack  cattle  annually^  and  h&(h  forpc  fpot$  of  ^fti^ 
lity,  particularly  the  diftrid  of  Strath,  which  lies 
eontiguous  to  Loch^  \Jrn.  To  this  great  ifland 
therefore  the  propofed  market  town  will  be  effenti- 
ally  beneficiaU  &s  well  a$  to  the  lefler  iOands  of 
Canay,  Rum>  Scalpa,  Rafay  and  Hona.  I,^och 
Urn  is  alfo  in  the  neighbourhood  o(  Bernera^  the 
ufuftl  pafs  between  the  continent  and  Sky,  furn^hed 
with  barracks  fufBcient  to  lodge  200  men,  and  from 

^ghtfoet  and  Stul^  iaIUed  out  ia  high  ^irits  to  botaniie ;  I  de- 
fceoded  to  my  boat,  to  make  th^  vovage  ot  the  lake. 

Steer  fouth-eaft.  After  a  fmali  Ip^ce  ilie  water  widens  into  a 
large  bay,  bending  to  tbe  fouth,  which  bean  the  name  of  Barrif- 
dale ;  turn  fuddeiUy  to  the  eail,  and  pnfs  through  a  veiy  namm 
ilrait,  with  feveral  little  ifka  on  the  outiide,  tbe  water  ot  a  great 
depths  and  the  tide  violent.  For  4  miles  before  us  the  loch  was 
Uraighty  but  of  an  oval  form,  then  fuddenly  eontrads  a  iecond 
time.  Beyond  that  was  another  reach,  and  an  inibmeous  and  agree- 
able Tiew  of  a  great  fleet  of  bufle»  (Augui^  ^)  and  all  the  bulV  ap- 
paratus of  tbe  herring  fifhery ;  an  unexpe<ftcd  fight  at  the  dijtaoce 
of  thirteen  miles  from  the  (ea.  A  little  further  the  loch  has  a  very 
narrow  inlet  to  a  third  reach,  this  ftrait  is  ib  flu4}ow  as  to  be  fordable 
at  the  ebb  of  fpnng  tides ;  yet  has  within,  dbe  depth  of  ten  and 
fevonteqn  £ithomt  U»  length  is  about  a  mile,-  the  breadth  a 
Quarter.  About  ieven  years  ago  it  was  jb  filled  with  herrings, 
tnat  liad  crowded  ip,  that  the  boau  could  not  force  their  way,  and 
thoufands  lay  dead  on  the  ebb* 

.  The  fceneiy  that  furrounds  the  whole  of  this  )ake»  b^ks  an  alpine 
wildoefs  and  magnificence,  the  hills  of  an  enori^ous  height,  and 
for  the  mod  part  cloathed  with  extenfive  fbrefls  of  oak  and  birch, 
often  to  the  very  fiunmits.  In  many  places  are  extenfive  tra£^s  of 
open  ^>ace,  verdant,  and  only  varied  with  a  few  trees  fcattered 
over  ^m  :  amidft  the  thickeft  woods  afpire  vaft  gnsy  pocks^  a 
noble  contrafl !  nor  are  the  lofty  headlancfs  a  lefs  embellifluneiit ; 
for  through  the  trees  that  wave  00  their  fummit,  is  an  awful  fight 
of  iky,  and  fpiring  fummits  of  vaft  mountains. 

On  the  fouthfide,  or  the  country  of  Knodyart,  are  vaft  aum- 
bers  of  pines,  fcatterpd  amo^g  the  oth^r  trees,  and  multitudes  of 
young  ones  fpringing  up. 

w^nee 
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whence  there  are  military  roads  to  Inrcrncfii  Edin^ 
burgh,  and  Glafgow  *.  4 

3.  Garsloch.  From  the  north  end  of  MuUia 
latitude  56-50,  to  Cape  Wrath,  in  latitude  58-44^ 
the  L/>ng  lOand  lies  parallel  to  the  continent,  at 
the  diftance  of  25  to  60  miles  weftward.  Thft 
intervening  channel  is  divided  into  two  partfi 
by  the  ifle  of  Sky,  which  ftretches  acrofs  in  a  norths 
weft  direftton,  till  it  reaches  within  17  miles  of  the 
Longlfland.  This  channel,  where  contraded,  is 
called  the  AGncb^  and  is  the  great  thoroughfare  of 
European  ihipping  to  and  from  the  north  fe^. 
Through  this  pafs  alfo,  the  fhoals  of  herrings  pro*^ 
ceed  in  theu*  fouthern  migration,  often  filling  the 
lochs  of  both  iflands,  though  of  little  ufe  to  the 
inhabitants,  from  the  want  of  fait  and  other 
neceffaries. 

On  the  eaft  fide  of  Sky,  indulgent  nature  hath  alio 
left  a  channel  between  that  ifland  and  the  continent, 
of  fufficient  depth  for  (hips  of  any  burden,  but 
chiefly  navigated  by  herring  bufles  and  fmall  craft. 
It  commences  at  the  mouth  of  Loch  Urn,  is  10  miles^ 

*  The  miferable  (Vate  of  the  people  in  this  neig hteurbooc^  ai 
reprefented  by  dodtor  Johnfon«  aftords  an  unanl  ^c^able  argue 
iDent  in  Ikvour  of  the  propoied  town.  Here  the  dodlor  expert- 
eficed  the  hard  fate  of  all  travellers  who  are  oinder  the  neceffity 
of  puttiQ§[  up  at  the  inns  of  thefe  negieded  regioat.  Having 
traveUed  from  Fort  Auguftus  through  an  aioied  uninhabited  tr«A 
of  near  {o  miles,  he  was  told  at  Glenelg,  that  on  the  &a  fide  h^ 
would  come  to  a  hoiife  of  liitie,  (late,  and  glals.  This  image  of 
megnificeoce  railed  his  expe£tatioifs ;  at  laft  he  arrived  at  the  imi 
HFttfry  ^d  peevift),  and  began  to  enquire  for  proviiions  and  beds. 
Of  the  provifions  the  negative  bill  of  fate  was  sety  copious* 
I|ere  was  no  meat,  do  mific,  no  bread,  no  eggs,  no  wine.  He 
<fid  not  tkprefi  much  latisfadion.  Here,  however,  he  was  to 
iby.  A  new  dH^^polntment  awaited  htm.  He  goes  to  examine 
b»  lod|;iag.  Out  of  ope  of  the  beds,  on  whidi  ho  was  to  roKxfe 
himfieity  fiarted  up,  at  his  tntrance^  a  man  black  as  a  ^wps 
ftotn  ilie  forge.  Sleep,  however,  was  neceiTary.  A  faidmil 
guide  ^om  Invrmefs  atlafi  (btind  fome  hay,  xvhich  the  ino  cotild 
pot  filpply.  He  dite6ted  the  Hip;hlander  to  bring  a  bundle  of  \i 
into  the  room,  and  flept  udou  it  in  his  Hding  aMit,  }Ax.  Bofwell 
1)eing  more  delicate,  laid  nimfelf  flieets,  with  hay  over  and  under 
ii!m,  tnd  lay  in  linen  like  a  gentleman. 

i!> 
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in  length,  and  in  one  place  a  Quarter  of  a*  mile 
only  in  breadth,  where  droves  or  horfes  and  black 
cattle  are  fwam  over  from  Sky  .to  the  conti- 
nent for  fale.  The  horfes  are  pufhed  off  a  rock  into 
thefea,  and  condu6bed  over,  4  at  a  time,  by  a  little 
boat  ^nd  two  men,  having  a  pair  of  horfes  on  each 
iide,  held  with  halters.  The  black  cattle  are  fwain 
over  in  droves  from  6  to  10  or  12  at  a  time,  tied 
with  ropes  fattened  from  the  horn  of  one  to  its  tail^ 
and  fo  to  the  next  9  the  firft  being  fattened  to  the 
pilot  boat.  Through  this  pafs  aUb,  the  herrings, 
in  certain  winds,  penetrate  to  the  fouth,  when  of 
courfe  every  opening  is  filled.  Spring  tides  run 
here  at  the  rate  of  7  miles  an  hour,  and  the  channel 
abounds  in  fafe  bays,  generally  ornamented  with  the 
catties  or  fc^ts  of  the  proprietors  of  thcfe  fliorcs. 
Near  the  north  end  of  the  channel,  we  ento*  Rofs- 
(hire,  poflefled  chiefly  by  the  Mackenzies,  and 
Monroes.  The  coaft,  after  palTrng  the  found  of 
Sky,  is  one  continued  line  of  bays  and  lochs,  as 
Loch  Duich,  Lx)ch  Carran,  Loch  Kilferne,  Loch 
Tofcaik,  Applecrofs  bay,  where  the  main  expanfe 
of  the  channel  again  opens  to  view,  having  the  con- 
tincnt  on  the  eaft,  Sky  on  the  fouth,  the  Long  IQand 
on  the  weft,  and  the  main  ocean  on  the  north.  It 
contains  a  furfacc,  of  55  miles  in  length,  by  40  upon 
a  medium  in  width,  unincumbered  with  rocks 
or  fliallows,  abounding  in  fiftiing  banks,  its  fhores 
on  every  fide  deeply  indented  with  lakes,  Ibme  of 
them  extending  above  10  miles  within  land,  and  all 
of  them  the  occafional  refort  of  herrings  in  bound- 
•lefs  numbers,  and  of  excellent  quality;  befides  white 
fifh,  flat  filh,  falmon,  trout,  and  fhell  fifh.  To 
thefe  favourable  circumttances,  is  to  be  added  the 
contiguity  of  thefe  inhabitants  to  the  great  north- fea 
white  fiftieries,  from  which  much  wealth  may  be  rca- 
alized,  were  the  people  accommodated  with  ftorcs, 
provifions,  and  fifhing  materials. 

Such  are  the  local  and  maritime  advantages  of  this 

northern 
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northern  Corner,  and  if  wc  alfo  take  into  the  account 
the  number  ^of  people  around  thefe  lochs,  their 
promptitude,  and  natural  fitnefs  for  fiflieries,  whe- 
ther by  boats  or  decked  veffek;  the  difpofition  of 
the  gentlemen  for  affording  them  every  encourage- 
ment and  relief,  as  far  as  their  abilities  will  admit ;  a 
fcafonable  effort  on  the  part  of  government,  in  fa- 
vour of  this  diftrift,  will  enfure  the  moft  fubftantial 
benefits  to  the  Britifh  kingdoms,  in  flrengthening 
their  navy,  extending  their  exports,  and  introducing 
their  manufactures  amongft  a  numerous  people  hi- 
therto known  only  by  name  to  the'  empire.  To  this 
channel,  or  more  properly  this  capacious  bay  *,  itfclf 
a  fifhing  ground,  environed  alfo  with  more  than  50 

openings, 

*  Though  each  loch,  bay,  found  or  creek,  however  fmall,  hath 
a  name,  yet  this  large  body  of  water,  and  its  fiiheries,  have  no 
particular  appellation,  being  promifcuoully  called  the  i..och  * 
Broom,  or  tne  Hebride  fiiheries.  We  have  an  Enghfli  channel, 
an  Iriih  channel,  and  a  Saint  George's  channel,  but  no  Scottiili 
channel ;  and  as  this  fea  lies  immediately  within  that  kingdom,  I 
had  refolved  to  propofe  that  it  fliould  hereafter  be  diftinguiflied  by 
that  name,  upon  charts  and  maps.  Contemplating  afterwards,  the 
beneficent  difpofition  of  his  preient  majerty  towards  all  his  fubjedts, 
without  difiindtion  or  partiality  ;  his  confidence  in  a  people  who 
had  long  been  kept  at  a  difVance  from  the  throne ;  the  ftilf  further 
indulgencies  propofed  in  favour  of  their  country,  the  profpeft  of 
iucce&,  and  tne  happy  change  which  is  likely  to  be  effeftcd  thereby 
during  his  majefiy's  reign,  I  wilh  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance 
of  that  reign  and  thofe  events,  throughout  the  High) a  .ds,  by  hu- 
nouriqg  them  with  the  title  of  King  Gkorge's  Channel,  and 
this,  m  the  name  of  all  Highlandmen  of  whatever  rank  oi*  defcrip- 
tion.  And  it  being  the  fociable  practice  of  Highlandmen  in  all 
ages,  to  feal,  ratify^,  and  wa(h  down  every  conipa^t  or  bargain, 
ID  good  old  femtofli,  let  every  loyal  patriot  pay  a  due  regard  \o 
the  following  fentiments  : 

The  King  and  Roy^l  Family. 

May  the  Ipirit  of  the  Englifli  confiitution  reach  every  glen,  flrath,  . 
and  fhore  of  the  Highlands,  with  the  Hebride  illcs. 

The  Land  of  Cakes. 

May  the  Improvement  of  the  Highlands  and  Fiflieries  cngngc 
the  attention  of  King  and  Parliament. 

Short  communications  with  the  Clyde  and  tlie  Murray  Firth, 
free  of  tonnage  dues, 

The 
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openiAgs^  the  grett  recq>taclcs  of  fifh^  and  contigii* 
ous  to  thofe  inexhauftibic  fources  which  a  Airround- 
ing  ocean  affords,  the  attention  of  die  public  fliould 
be  particularly  direfted. 

On  dtc  Long  Idand  at  Stronaway,  one  of  the 
fined  bays  in  Europe,  no  cfFedtual  eftablifhment  hath 
yet  been  made,  though  for  a  time  the  refidencc  of 
Dutchmen,  and  greatly  encouraged  by  the  late  Earl 
of  Seaforth  and  h'ns  fucceffor. 

The  trifling  progrefs  of  this  place,  in  a  cotiric  of 
two  centuries,  affords  a  frefli  proof  tiiat  public  mu- 
nificence well  applied,  and  that  only,  can  effeftually 
accompltfli  the  great  objeft  of  improving  thofe  pc- 
mote  feas  and  lakes,  and  of  bringing  their  valuable 
produftions  into  the  general  line  of  Britifh  com- 
merce. 

After  leaving  Applecrols  bay,  and  its  well-culti- 
vated populous  fhorcs,  the  great  Logh  Torridon  pre- 
fent%  itfelf  J  "  a  long  arm  of  the  fca,  of  eafy  accels^ 
•*  well  (heltered,  and  almoft  all  of  it  good  holding* 
"  ground.  Several  hundreds  of  the  largeft  fliips  may 
^'  ride  in  it  in  fafety  in  all  weathers.** 

Almoft  adjoining  to  Loch  Torridon  is  Gareloeh> 
or  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives  Loch  Gareloch, 
"  a  large  bay,  Iheltered  almoft  on  all  fides,  with. 
''  clean  ground  in  all  parts  of  it,  and  good  holding- 
'*  ground  in  the  principal  anchoring  place,  and  ca- 
**  pable  of  a  fleet  of  the  largeft  Ihips.  There  are 
^^  no  rocks  or  fhoals  to  be  feared  either  in  it  or  near 

The  fpeedy  ercf^ion  of  Royal  Boroughs  on  the  weft  coalt,  whete 
the  induftrioUB  may  buy  and  fell,  not  as  ila¥cs,  but  as  firacmeiu 

The  friends  of  the  fifberies  of  Great  Britaiu. 

May  all  unneccflary  reftraints  be  aboliiheil* 

No  ialt  duties,  orcufiom-hou(efees. 

Liberal  bounties  to  bufTes  and  boats. 

Rea^  markets  in  Europe  and  the  Weft  Indies* 

The  wooden  bulwarks  of  Great  Britain. 

Prince  Henrv,  and  the  urs  of  Old  England. 

May  every  tmiy  fiiheripan  be  ready  to  fefve  his  king  and 
oniDtryy  wlien  called  upon  in  a  juft  cauie* 

«  it. 
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*<  it.  Ships  may  ride  in  any  part  of  this  loch,  when 
•*  it  docs  not  blow  hard  from  the  weft  ot  fouth^ 
^'  weft^  particulaiiy  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Ifland  Longa. 
««  The  beft  part  in  winter  is  any  where  between 
<^  Ifland  Horifdak  and  Flowexdak>  on  from  9  to  20 
*^  fathoms  water.  Small  vefieis  may  anchor  in  win^ 
<^  ter  on  the  weft  fide  of  Ifland  Horifdale,  bn  the 
<<  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  rock  in  the  found  which  is 
«*  always  above  iR^ter/' 

This  noble  bay  extends  near  4  miles  within  land, 
by  2  in  breadth.  Its  ihores  are  populous,  containing 
3000  inhabitants,  who  are  alternately  engaged  in  the 
herring  and  white  fisheries,  *  yet  thefe  poor  people 
bleed  their  cattle  in  the  fpring  and  fall,  which  they 
preferve  to  be  eaten  cold  -,  a  fpecies  of  food  very 
general  in  the  Highlands,  from  the  want  of  grain. 
In  Buchanan's  time  they  eat  both  the  blood  and 
the  meat,  raw. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  place  preferve  their 
potatoes  by  drying  them  in  kilns. 

Gareloch  is  furrounded  by  little  inland  lakes  and 
rivukts,  contaimng  faimon  and  trout.  The  edges 
of  the  wate»  are  generally  covered  with  timber  or 

*  Herrings,  fkp  Mr.  Pennant,  ofer  themfelves  in  flioab  from 
June  to  January ;  cod  fifh  abound  on  the  great  Sand  Bank,  one 
comer  of  which  reaches  to  this  bay,  and  is  fuppofed  to  extend  as 
far  as  Cape  Wrath ;  and  fouth,  as  low  as  Rona,  off  Sky,  with 
varioiiB  tx-addhM^  all  fwarming  with  cod  and  iing«  The  fiflicry  is 
earned  on  with  long  lines,  begins  in  February,  and  ends  in  April. 
The  annual  capture  is  uncertaui,  from  ^  to  27,000.  The  natives 
at  preient  labour  under  fome  oppreilions,  which  might  be  ea(i!y 
TcoiiyrtAj  to  the  groat  advancement  of  liiis  commerce.  At  pre- 
Ss&t  the  fi(h  are  fold  to  fome  merchants  from  Campbeltown,  who 
cOmtnSt  for  them  at  two-otoce  farthing  a-piece,  after  being  cured 
and  dried  in  the  fun.  The  merchants  take  only  thofe  tliat  mea- 
ftre  18  inches  from  the  gills  to  the  fetting  on  of  the  tail ;  and 
eblige  th6  |>eo^e  to  tet  them  have  two  for  one  of  all  that  are 
bmuth  that  length.  The  fifii  are  feat  to  Bilboa :  Ling  faef»  alio 
been  ftot  lhere»  but  w<g  reje^sd  t^  the  Spaniards.  This  trade  is 
far  from  being  pulhed  to  its  Ml  extent ;  is  monopolized,  and 
the  pcM  fittiers  obliged  to  fell  thsir  fiih  at  half  the  price  to  ^hok 
#hoMl  U  to  i&e  ]titrcba&u. 

grain. 
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grain.   .The  fame  kind  of  waters  extend  as  far  2s 
Loch  Broom. 

6,  Loch  Ewe.  *'  This  is  a  large  well-flicltotd 
«'  bay,  of  cafy  accefs,  a  moderate  depth  of  water, 
'*  good  ground  for  the  moft  part,  and  where  fleets  ct 
<^  the  Urged  (hips  may  ride  in  fafety  at  all  times. 
"  The  bcft  places  to  ride  in  are,  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
" '^  ifland  Ewe ;  and  in  the  bay  of  Tunag,  on  the 
**  eaft  fide  of  the  bay,  off  Invcrafpadale^  and  off 
**  Pluckart,  near  the  head  of  the  loch." 

This  capacious  bay  penetrates  6  miles  into  the 
country,  where  it  receives,  through  a  narrow  pif- 
fage,  the  waters  of  Loch  Maree,  a  beautiful  frdh- 
water  lake,  1 2  miles  in  length,  in  one  part  5  miles 
in  breadth,  of  great  depth,  and  abounding  in  iaJmon, 
char  and  trout.  Of  the  trout  is  found  the  fpecics 
which  weighs  from  25  to  30  pounds.  The  banks 
and  head-lands  of  this  lake  are,  as  ufual,  fringed  with 
woods.  I 

The  narrow  ftrait  through  which  the  waters  of  j 
Loch  Maree  pafs  into  the  bay,  is  the  centrical  fta- 
tion  between  Invernefs  on  the  eaft,  and  Stronaway 
in  the  Long  Ifland  on  the  weft,  communicating  with 
the  former  by  a  military  road,  with  the  latter  by  a 
government  packet,  which  fails  from  port  Ewe  every 
fecond  Monday,  and  hath  a  commodious  cabin. 
This  is  the  laft  thoroughfare  between  the  two  leas  in 
Scotland,  on  which  account,  as  well  as  its  fituation 
for  the  frefli  and  fait  water  fiftierieS,  its  populous 
ihores,  and  the  fccurity  of  its  bay  for  ihipping  of  all 
dimenfions,  it  hath  a  claim  to  public  attention. 

7.  Loch  Broom.  "  This  is  a  large  and  fafe  arm 
*'  of  the  fea,  capable  of  containing  hundreds  of  the 
«'  largeft  Ihips ;  and  no  rocks  or  Ihoals  within  it, 
«  but  one  ledge  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Ulapoole,  which 
«*  extends  above  a  cable's  length  from  the  ihore, 
*'  and  is  avoided  by  keeping  one  third  from  the 
'*  Ulapoole  fide.  The  bcft  places  in  this  loch  to 
**  anchor  ih  are,  in  Ulapoole  bay,  on  14  or  15  fa- 

"  thorns 


u::? 
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**  thorns  water,  above  a  cable's  length  from  the 
*'  ihore,  and  any  where  above  Logie  point,  on  froni 
*' 13  to  24  fathoms." 

^'  Loch  Kenard  is  a  harbour  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
«  ifland  Martin,  about  a  mile  northward  of  the 
^^  mouth  of  Loch  Broom>  in  which  veffels  may  ride 
*^  very  fafe  on  4  or  5  fathoms  water,  good  ground, 
•'  and  well  Iheltcred." 

The  entrance  to  this  celebrated  lake  forms  a  ca« 
pacious  bay,  5  miles  in  length,  and  from  7  to  10 
in  width* 

Loch  Broom  extends  7  miles  further  into  the 
country,  is  from  i  to  3  in  width,  and  of  great 
depth.  This  lake  on  the  weft,  and  the  'firdi  of 
Cromarty  on  the  eaft,  approach  fo  near  each  other, 
chat  the  diftance  in  a  direft  line,  between  the  fait 
water  on  each  fide,  does  not  exceed  25  miles.  The 
produce  of  the  country  around  Loch  Broom  is  cat- 
tle, which  are  generally  purchafed  by  graziers  from 
Yorldhire  i  alio  timl^er,  mountains  of  marble  *  and 

limefionc 

*  As  the  nonh'of  Scotland  abounds  in  marble  of  cuxious 
colours  and  qualities,  it  may  be  proper  to  employ  certain  quali- 
fied perfons  to  examine  into  the  different  veins,  and  make  t 
repoR  of  their  obfervations  to  government.  The  expediency 
and  utility  of  fuch  information  will  appear  from  the  mllowing 
account  of  this  manufacture  in  Ireland,  delivered  in  the  manner 
of  a  journal.  Having,  fays  the  author,  obferved  every  thing  re- 
markable in  Kilkenny,  we  paid  attention  to  its  environ9,  and 
among  ether  places  viflted  the  marble  mills,  the  fineft  piece  of 
roechaniihi  our  eycB  ever  beheld.  I  think  the  inventor,  Mr, 
Collis,  ou|;ht  to  have  hir  ftatue  cut  «by  the  chifel  of  a  Praxiteles* 
This  admirable  invention  is  fituaced  a  fmall  mile  below  the  tow;j, 
upon  the  river  Nore,  in  a  delightful  bottom,  the  paflage  to  it 
through  a  pleaiant  grove.  This  engine,  or  rather  the  different 
engines,  do  their  marvellous  work  by  the  help  of  the  river,  and 
are  fo  wonderfullv  contrived,  that  they  law,  nore  and  poUih.  at 
the  lame  time.  J  am  concerned  that  I  have  not  judgment  enough 
to  defcribe  it  fiilly  as  it  deferves ;  had  I  not  feen  any  thing  wortny 
of  notice  in  this  kingdom,  but  this  one,  I  fhould  thkik  all  my 
labours  fiilly  paid.  Neafr  the  mill  are  apartments  called  ware* 
hovfes,  where  you  may  fee  fuch  a  divernty  of  chizpney-pieces, 
ciftems,  buffetSi  -vafes,  punch-bowls,  mugs  of  different  aimen' 
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limeflone.     The  rivers  and  frcfh  water  lakes  com- 
municating with  Loch  Broom^  abound  in  lalmon, 
trout  and  char.     The  fhorcs  arc  populous^  but  the 
people   are  difcontentcd,  and  ftrongly  difpofed  to 
enr>igrate.     On  thefe  accounts.  Loch  Broom  appears 
to  be  a  proper  ftation  for  a  town  or  village,  and  ftill 
more  fo  when  we  confidcr  it  in  a  commercial  light. 
This  lake  is  not  only  the  greateft  refort  of  her- 
rings   in  Britain  (the  Shetland  iflcs  excepted)  but 
the  filh  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  richcft,  and 
mod  delicious  of  any  that  have  been  taken  in  the 
weftern  feas  *•    Loch  Broom  hath  therefore  been  the 

fions,  frames  for  looking-glafTes,  pidtures,  &c.  tliat  they  would 
employ  tiie  eye  the  longeil  day,  and  yet  find  fomething  to  admire. 
The  marble  qiiarrj-  that  this  precious  work  is  formed  from,  is  not 
above  200  yaids  trom  the  mill  that  does  all  thefe  wonders ;  and 
though  it  is  not  variegated  like  the  Italian,  I  am  told  it  11  full  as 
durable,  and  bears  as  fine  a  polifh  as  any  broueht  from  Italy. 
Though  the  ftone  in  this  quany  fometimes  might  weigh  ieveial 
ton,  yet  the  method  the  contriver  has  ufed  to  lift  them,  draw 
them  out,  and  convey  them  to  the  mill,  without  any  other  than 
manual  operation,  adds  flill  more  to  the  iurprize.    I  am  infbimed 
this  ingenious  gentleman  fends  yearly  feveral  (hip-loads  to  Eng- 
land.    Several,  I  am  informed,  have  been  to  examine  thb  axttul 
wonder,  (for  it  is  open  to  all)  but  i  cannot  hear  that  any  one  has 
attempted  to  imitate  the  machinery.    It  is  perpetually  at  work, 
like  a  (liip  at  fea,  by  night  as  weU  as  by  day,  and  requires  little 
attendance. 

•  From  Orfordnefs,  fays  Sir  William  Monfon,  the  herrings  di- 
reA  their  courie  to  the  North  Foreland  in  Kent,  where  they  fur- 
nifli  both  the  Englifli  and  French  fhores  with  fo  many  as  are  taken 
by  both  nations,  though  they  be  both  (hotten,  and  of  the  worit 
kind. 

An  eafterly  wind  carries  them  the  length  of  our  channel,  till 
they  arrive  at  the  Land's  End  in  ComualT;  from  thence  they  di- 
vide themfclves  like  a  fleet  of  fliips  that  fliould  be  directed  by  a  ge- 
neral. Some  go  through  St.  George*s  channel,  betwixt  England 
and  Ireland  ;  others  to  the  welUvard  of  Ireland,  till  tliey  arrive 
at  the  iflands  of  Hebrides,  the  place  of  rendezvous ;  and  we  may 
ftippoie  they  are  at  home,  by  the  ftrength  and  goodnefs  they  find 
4n  that  place  ;  for  though  they  run  the  lengm  of  our  channel 
lean  and  (ick,  yet  as  foon  as  they  repair  to  thofe  ifiands,  they  be- 
come the  largeft,  the  faireft,  and  the  bed  herrings  in  the  world ; 
and  her*  they  are  taken  in  loughs  and  harbours,  as  I  have  faid,  and 
valued  at  40s.  tlic  laft  above  others. 
•       ■  .  chief 
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chief  fcene  of  the  weftern  fiflicry  for  many  ages, 
and  is  at  prefent  the  moft  ufual  rendezvous  of  the 
buflTes  from  the  Clyde,  though  much  difcouraged  by 
the  dangers  of  a  long  navigation,  which,  as  hath 
already  been  obferved,  might  be  fhortened  with 
great  facility.  Loch  Broom  hath  alfo  fuftained  a 
temporary  misfortune  during  thcfe  laft  7  years, 
owing,  it  is  conjectured,  to  the  unufual  prevalence 
of  cafterly  and  north-cafterly  winds,  which  force  the 
herrings  by  another  channel,  in  their  migrations 
fouthward. 

Near  this  lake  is  little  Loch  Broom,  3}  miles  in 
length,  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  very  deep ; 
where  alfo  the  herrings  crowd  to  the  fartheft  extre.- 
mity  *• 

8*  From 

*  This  character  of  the  Loch  Broom  herrings  is  thus  corrobo- 
rated by  Mr.  Pennaat,  who  ate  them  on  the  I'pot. — Found  in  our  har- 
bour fome  buiTes,  juil  anchored,  (July2&)  in  expedtion  of  finding  the 
ihoals  of  herrings  ufually  here  at  this  feafon  ;  but  at  prefent  were 
diiappointed :  a  few  were  taken,  fufficient  to  convince  us  of  their 
fupenority  in  goodnefs  over  thofe  of  the  fouth :  they  were  not 
larger,  but  as  they  had  not  waded  themfelves  by  being  in  roe,  their 
backs,  and  the  part  next  to  the  tail,  were  double  the  thicknefs  of 
the  others,  and  the  meat  rich  beyond  expredion.  It  is  here  pro- 
per to  remark,  that  as  Mr.  Pennant  ipeaks  of  the  fummer  herrings, 
and  Sir  William  Monfon  of  the  winter  herrings,  they  are  both 
right,  though  they  differ  in  their  defcription  of  the  fizc  ;  the 
early  herrings  are  toall  on  their  firfl  arrival,  but  they  gradually 
increafe  in  nzc,  and  about  December  they  are  very  large. 

The  pariih  of  Loch  Broom,  adds  Mr.  Pennant,  is  one  of  the 
largely  on  the  main  land  of  Scotland,  being  36  miles  long,  and  20 
broad.  It  has  in  it  7  places  of  woiihip,  but  is  deflitute  of  a  pa- 
rochial fchobl.  •  None  of  the  people,  except  the  gentry,  under- 
ftand  Englifh.  Difpiritcd,  and  driven  to  defpair  by  bad  manage- 
ment, crowds  were  now  pafiing,  enuciated  with  hunger,  to  the 
eaftem  coaft,  on  the  report  of  a  (hip  being  there  loaded  with 
meal.  Numbers  of  the  miferables  of  this  country  were  now  ( 1 774) 
migrating :  they  wandered  in  a  fbate  of  defpcration  ;  too  poor  to 
pay,  they  madly  fell  themfelves  for  their  paffage,  preferring  a 
temporaiy  bondage  in  a  ftrange  land,  to  ftanring  for  life  in  tlfeir 
native  foU. 

Before  I  leave  this  bay,  continues  Mr.  Pennant,  It  muft  be  ob- 
ferved, that  there  are  here,  as  in  moft  of  the  lochs,  a  few,  a  very 
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8.  From  Loch  Broom  to  Cape  Wrath,  rfic  lakes 
diminiih  in  fize,  though  not  in  number,  and  die 
(coaft  is  lefs  populous.  It  is  a  country  little  known, 
being  cue  ofF,  by  ftupendous  ridges  of  mountains, 
from  any  intercourfe  with  mankind,  and  is  the  leaft 
produdive  to  individuals  or  the  ftate,  in  the  Bridfli 
kingdoms.  Lying,  however,  fb  favourably  for  the 
north-weft  fiftierieSj  and  in  the  track  of  (hipping  to 
and  from  the  weft  coaft  of  England  and  Ireland,  and 
the  Baldc,  a  harbour  towards  Cape  Wrath  would 
prove  a  moft  dcHrable  fheker  amidft  the  hazardous 
navigation,  and  frequent  hurricanes  on  that  ncMthem 
Ihore.  The  diftance  from  Loch  Broom  to  this  Cxpt 
is  nearly  50  miles  i  the  channel,  hitherto  proteded 
in  fome  meafure  by-^e  Long  Ifland,  now  opens  to 
the  main  ocean,  which  rages  from  the  north  and 
weft  with  inconceivable  fury,  and  where  the  devot- 
ed veflcl  ftrugglcs,  often  in  vain,  to  gain  fome  creek 
or  bay,  amidft  almoft  uninhabited  wilds,  covered 
with  eternal  fnow« 

few.  of  the  natives  who  poileis  a  boat  and  nets  ;  and  fifk  to  onler 
to  tell  the  capture  to  the  bufles :  the  utmoft  thefe  poor  people  can 
atuin  to,  are  the  boat  and  nets  ;  they  are  too  indigent  to  become 
matters  of  barrels,  or  of  fait,  to  the  ^reat  iois  of  the  public,  at 
well  as  of  themfelves.  Were  magazines  of  ialt  clbbliflied  'm 
theie  diflant  parts ;  was  encouragement  given  to  thefe  difiant  Bri- 
tons, fo  that  they  might  be  enabled,  by  degrees,  to  fumiih  them- 
felves  with  the  reouifites  for  fifiiin^,  they  would  foon  form  them* 
ielvesintofeamen,  Dy^^ccov^o^^i^  they  muft  apply  themfelves  to ; 
the  bufles  would  be  certain  of  finding  a  ready  market  of  fill,  ready 
cured ;  the  natives  taught  induftry,  which  would  be  qnickoned  fay 
the  profits  made  by  the  commodity,  which  they  might  aifoid 
cheaper,  as  taken  at  their  very  doors,  without  the  wear  and  tear 
of  didant  voyages,  as  in  the  prefent  cafe* 

A  bounty  00  thefe  home  captures  would  fiimulate  the  people  to 
induflry ;  would  drive  from  their  minds  the  thoughts  of  migra- 
tion ;  and  would  never  lelTen  the  number  of  feamen,  as  it  would 
be  an  incitement  for  more  adventurers  to  fit  out  decked  vefieU  ; 
becaufe  they  would  have  a  double  chance  of  freight,  frdm  their  own 
captures,  and  from  thofe  of  the  refidents,  who  aasht  form  a  fleck 
from  fhoals  of  fifh,  which  ofbn  efcape  while  the  K>rmer  are  wind* 
bound,  and  waivdering  from  loch  to  lock. 

In 
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*Ia  the  feleftion  of  a  ftation  for  the  prefervation  of 
many  lives,  and  the  fafety  of  much  property,  Mr. 
Mackenzie  is  our  fureft,  and  almoft  only  guide.  He 
points  out  Loch  Laxford  as  5'  a  capacious  very  fine 
**  harbour,  where  there  is  nothing  to  fear  coming  in, 
*'  but  what  is  always  above  water,  except  one  half 
♦*  tide  rock,  about  a  cable's  length  weft  from  D\  <  (L 
*'  kere ;  the  ground  and  .fhelter  are  good  j  and  the 
'*  depth  moderate  for  ihips  of  all  fizes." 

This  loch  lies  in  Sutherland,  a  country  inhabited 
chiefly  by  a  hardy  race  of  that  name,  brave  in  war, 
Jiid  ever  ready  to  turn  out  ip  defence  of  our  ifland. 


Of  tht  North  Coaft  fnm  Cape  fFratb  to  Dungfiay- 

Head. 

Loch  Laxford  lies  within  15  miles  of  Cape 
Wrath,  which  having  doubled,  we  leave  the  He- 
brides, and  what  is  called  the  North-weft  Highlands, 
and  launch  upon  a  coaft  facing  the  northern  ocean, 
confidcrcd  by  mariners,  as  the  moft  dangerous  and 
difficult  navigation  in  thefe  kingdoms.  To  the  dark 
fogs,  and  frequent  hurricanes  of  the  north  feas,  are 
added  the  whirlpools,  counter  tides,  and  violent  cur- 
rents of  the  Pentland  firth,  occ^fioned  by  the  weight 
of  the  ocean  falling  upon  the  narrow  channel  which 
feparates  the  continent  from  the  Orkney  iQands. 
The  rapidity  of  thefe  currents,  at  certain  periods  of 
the  tide,  often  bafiie  all  the  efforts  of  the  moft  flcil- 
ful  feamen,  to  prevent  veffels  from  being  driven 
againft  th«  rocks  Or  fliores  on  either  fide  of  this  tre* 
mendous  paflfage.  The  navigation  is  equally  hazar- 
dous in  calm,  as  in  ftormy  weather>  becaufe,  in  a 
dead  calm,  the  (hip,  not  being  under  the  govern- 
mcrtt  of  the  helm,  is  hurried  on,  with  irrefiftible  ve- 
locity, to  whatever  dircftion  the  current  leads,  whe- 
ther towards  the  impending  rock,  the  fandy  beach, 
or  the  open  fea^    On  the  other  Jiaod,  ihould  a  veffel 

C03  be 
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be  driven  into  the  firth,  by  the  violence  of  a  tcm- 
peft,  in  the  dark  winter's  night,  her  fituation  is 
dreadful  beyond  dcfcription.  Such  is  the  force  of 
the  winds  and  waves,  that  ftones  of  confiderablc  fize 
are  torn  from  the  cliffs,  and  heaved  over  the  high 
rocks,  into  the  adjoining  field  *. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  obftruftions  to  the  naviga- 
tion fronn  Ireland,  Briftol,  Liverpool,  and  the  whole 
weftern  coaft  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  Baltic,  nothing 
hath  been  done  to  affift  that  navigation,  and  to  leffcn 
the  frequent  difafters  which  every  fucceeding  winter 
brings  upon  thofe  who^are  engaged  in  it.  Here  are 
no*  towns,  harbours,  lighihoufes,  dockyards,  or  car- 
penters for  the  repairing  of  damages.  The  unfortu- 
nate veffel,  though  reduced  to  the  greateft  dillrefs, 
muft  proceed  to  the  Baltic  or  the  Irilh  channel,  be- 
fore fhe  can  receive  the  fmalleft  repair.  A  coaft  of 
near  400  mile*,  from  Ireland  to  the  Orkneys,  could 
nor,   in  the  greateft  emergency,  furnifti  a  fail,  a 

*  The  caverns  fbrnied  by  the  Tiolenoe  of  the  ocean  upoa  theie 
ihores,  excite  the  adinii*ation  of  eveiy  curious  traveller.  Some  of 
them  reach  io  far  under  ground,  that  no  peribn  dares  venture  to 
the  extremity.  They  are  the  refort  of  feals,  fea-do^  and  fowl ; 
the  former  of  which,  the  natives,  at  the  riik  of  thor  lives,  com 
to  ^ood  account.  Thefe  bold  men  enter  the  caverns  in  boats,  and 
having  lighted  their  torches,  make  a  loud  noife,  which  brings 
down  the  animals  in  a  confided  body,  with  frightful  (hrieks  and 
cries.  They  pafs  out  of  the  cave  in  fuch  numbers,  that  the  men 
are  obliged  to  give  wav  until  the  torrent  hath  fpent  itfelf,  when 
thev  faU  upon  th»  flragglers,  whom  they  knodc  on  the  head  with 
dubs.  Some  of  thew  caverns  have  openings  through  the  roof 
like  the  chimneys  of  cabbins ;  through  which  openings,  though  at 
a  confiderablc  diAance  from  the  entrance  on  the  beach,  the  roaiing 
of  the  fea  is  heard  like  thunder,  and  fometimes  the  foaming  fpray 
is  perceived  by  thofe  who  have  courage  to  approach  the  verge. 

In  the  jpiariih  of  Far,  there  is  a  fmall  head-land  compofea  of  fb- 
lid  rock,  mto  which  the  fea  enters  by  one  of  the  moft  curious 
natural  arches  in  the  world,  and  hath  formed  a  magnificent 
vault,  through  ^K'hich  a  boat  may  navigate  to  the  extent  of  200 
.feet  from  the  entrvice.  Writers  converfaqt  in  natural  lufiory  ha\^ 
not  been  able  to  account  for  this  extraordinary  cffed  of  the  fea  in 
thus  boring  a  rock,  as  if  done  with  mfiruments,  of  fuch  confider- 
ablc extent. 

cable. 
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Mblc,  or  an  ancl^or.  Thefe  confiderations  fenre  to 
enforce  the  expediency  of  two  harbours  on  thi^ 
northern  front  of  our  ifland;  one.  near  Cape  Wrath, 
on  the  weft,  and  the  other  within  Dungfbay-head  on 
thceaft. 

Nor  is  the  relief  of  the  natives,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country,  a  matter  of  Icfs  importance. 
Here  is  a  coaft^  extending  near  70  miles  in  length, 
abounding  in  white-filh,  fcals,  oyfters,  and  other 
ihell*fifh«  Its  rivers  are  more  copious  than  thofc  on 
the  eaft  and  weft  fides  of  that  diftrift.  They  iffue 
from  inland  lakes,  as  Loch  Loyal,  Loch  Navern, 
and  are  the  channels  by  which  falmon  pafs,  to  and 
from,  in  confiderablc  Quantities,  though  little  bene- 
fit hath  been  derived  from  thefe  fifheries  in  modem 
times,  owing  to  the  neglefted  ftate  of  the  country, 
and  the  abfence  of  the  proprietors. 

The  country  lying  upon  the  coaft  is  more  fruitful 
than  might  be  expeded  from  its  northern  fituation ; 
it  is  highly  improveable,  and  abounds  in  limeftone, 
marie,  and  iron  ftone.  The  county  of  .Caithnefs, 
the  refidence  of  the  Sinclairs,  exports,  in  good  years, 
from  30,000  to  40,000  bolls  of  grain  5  but  it  often 
happens  otherwiie,  when  the  inhabitants  experience  a 
icarcity  bordering  upon  famine.  The  numerous  re- 
mains of  Pidifti  houfes,  Scottilh  caftles,  and  other 
buildings  upon  the  north  and^  eaft  fide  of  this  diftridt; 
feem  to  indicate  a  greater  degree  of  population  in 
former  times.  Its  importance  is  further  confirmed 
by  the  Danifti  hiftorian  Torfaeus,  in  his  account  of 
the  attempts  made  by  that  people  to  obtain  a  fettle- 
ment  in  thefe  parts,  and  the  able  defence  maintained 
by  the  natives,  through  a  ferics  of  ages,  till  at  laft 
the  Danes,  tired  out  with  fruitlefs  expeditions,  bade 
a  final  adieu  to  that  country,  and  its  warlike  inhabi- 
tants. Of  the  many  bays  along  this  coaft,  that  of 
Loch  Eribole  claims  the  preference,  being  one  of  tha 
fineft  roads  for  Ihipping  in  the  kingdom,  and  fo  ca- 
pacious, that  Ihips  of  the  line  may  enter  at  low  water, 

004  and 
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and  find  good  anchorage  in  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  die 
bay  •.      • 

*'  Above  the  iQand  Chorie^  there  i$  good  ancho* 
**  rage  for  any  number  of  fhips  on  t2  and  14  fathom 
"  waten  It  is  pr6pcr  in  calc  of  flans  of  wind  blow- 
<<  ing  down  from  the  mountains^  to  lie  at  fome  dif- 
<^  tance  from  the  ifland^  fo  as  to  be  able  to  clear  it. 
<<  When  fhips  have  advanced  fo  far  as  to  be  oflF  two 
<^  rivulets  that  run  down  from  a  hill  on  the  weft  fide 
^<  of  the  loch,  that  is  the  proper  place  to  drop  an? 
<*  chor.  In  the  fouth  fide  of  Rifpan  bay,  at  the  en-* 
"  trance  of  the  loch,  a  few  fhips  may  lie  iafely." 

This  fine  bay  lies  in  that  part  of  Sutherland  called 
Strathnaver,  a  county  deftitute  of  every  necefla* 
ry  for  navigation,  or  the  fifheries.  Its  fituation  near 
Cape  Wrath,  renders  it  ftill  more  worthy  of  public 
confideration,  as  a  place  where  the  unfortunate  and 
diftrcfied  mariners  mieht  be  fupplied  with  ftores,  pro- 
vifions,  or  materials  tor  enabling  them  to  complete 
their  voyages.  ^ 

Proceeding  eaftward,  we  come  to  Loch  Tongue, 
where,  <<  between  the  two  Rabbit  iflands,  fhips  may 
«<  anchor  in  4,  5,  or  6  fathom  water,  land-locked 
<<  by  Ifland  Roan:  at  about  a  cable's  length  fbuthof 
^<  this  there  is  a  bank  of  fand.  On  the  fouth-eaft 
^^  fide  of  Ifland  Comb,  there  is  a  fmall  creek,  where 
<^  a  few  (hips  may  lie  fafely  in  S  or  9  fathoms  water. 
<<  Behind  Torrifdale  head,  on  the  weft  end  of  the 
*«  land,  fhips  enter  with  the  flood,  and  lie  fafely."  f 

**  Scrabfter 

*  Mr,  Mackenzie  did  not  furvey  this  and  the  eaftem  coafl;  the 
luratical  deicriptiont  of  the  fbrmery  marked  with  inverted  eommat, 
are  copied  from  a  chart  of  this  coaft,  drawn  at  the  defire  of  the 
philotophical  fociety  at  Edinburgh.  * 

f  *  Near  the  ihore,  on  the  Teveleft  part  of  the  firth,  there 
formerly  was  a  fea-port  tOwn,  the  public  mart  of  Strathnatrer. 
The  firth,  indeed,  with  the  iflands,  forms  a  charmiog  haiiioiir. 
It  had  ahnoft  oeaied  to  be  remembered,  ttet  there  ever  was  a  tgwh 
there.  But  on  the  27th  of  July  t^$i,  a  veqr  (wavy  dond  of 
rain  fell  on  the  adjacent  mountains :  the  ihowers  were  peCuliariy 
vkAeDt,  and. their  force  impetuous.    Thefe  coDgregattd  waters 

rdtking 
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«^  Scrabfter  road  is  a  very  good  harbour^  vrh^rt 
*^  Ihips  of  any  burden  may  ride  out  any  ftomn,  upon 
*^  6, 7^  or  8  fathoms  water.  The  anchoring  ground 
«<  is  ffood ;  and  befides,  for  the  better  fecuring  of 
*^  ibips^  there  are  two  iron  rings  fitted  to  the  roeks  on 
«*  the  fliorc/*  Thcfe  two  rings  are  the  only  aid  to 
(hipping  between  Ireland  and  the  Baltic.  Here  alfo 
ftands  the  antient  town  of  Thurfo,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  of  the  fame  name ;  but  though  a  place  of 
fome  exports  in  grain^  meal,  falmon,  herrings,  and 
white  fifli,  the  vefiels  unaccommodated  with  a  har* 
hour  or  key,  except  the  two  rings  above  mentioned, 
are  obliged  to  go  up  with  a  fpring-tide  into  the  chanr 
nel  of  the  river,  where  they  lie  to  for  loading  and 
unloading,  along  its  banks.  This  being  the  only 
town  upon  the  coaft  of  Scotland  fince  we  left  Camp«» 
beltown  at  the  diftancc  of  more  than  300  miles,  be- 
ing alfo  at  the  weft  entrance  of  the  narrow  ftrait  be« 
tween  the  continent  and  the  Orkney  iflands,  fo  fatal 
to  navigation,  the  utility  of  a  key  or  harbour  is  ob- 
vious. 

This  place  feems  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the 
northern  coaft,  the  refidcnce  of  the  earls  of  Caith* 
neis  and  Sunderland,  who,  fays  Torfaeus,  were  firft 
raifed  to  that  dignity  by  a  charter  from  Malcolm  IL 
in  1030 ;  the  fame  author  mentions  a  count  of  Thurfb, 
in  1 136,  when  the  place  was  confiderable  and  popu- 
lous. Thurfo  wa^s  likewife  the  refidence  of  the  biihops 
of  Caithnefs.  Its  neighbourhood  abounds  in  ruinoui 
caiUes,  rude  obelilks,  cairns,  and  other  remains  of 
aoti(^uity,  J  he  coaft  is  fertile,  the  fea  and  rivers 
are  nch,  particularly  the  river  Thurfo,  which  flows 
fkim  a  fmall  inland  }ake  called  Lochn^ore,  abound- 
ing 

mfldng  in  a  thoQfitnd  torrents  down  the  hills,  aflemUed  m  the 
ibep-woni  cbaDoel  of  the  dale,  and,  foaming  through  with  their 
whole  wited  force,  fwcpt  an  extenfive  bank  of  land  to  the  fea. 
Oa^ti  renx>val,  the  ruins  of  the  town  wcFe  diicovered ;  whole 
ranges  of  boilcfinst  at>pe^e(),  which  M  lain  ftom  time  immemo*- 
l|al  beneath  the  land. 
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ing  in  falmon>  and  gives  employment  to  60  nets, 
Irfaich  zTt  Ihot  every  nighty  and  frequently  fifh  are 
found  in  each  of  them.  This  water,  not  being 
farmed  to  ftrangers,  is  of  courfe  a  common  blei&ng 
to  the  whole  neighbourhood.  But  the  great  fifbeiy 
is  at  Thurib,  where  the  river  falls  into  the  fea;  and, 
if  report  be  true,  2500  falmon  have  been  taken  in 
one  tide,  within  the  memory  of  man, 

leaving  Thurfo,  we  pafs  Dunnet-head,  the  moft 
northern  land  of  Britain,  with  a  tremendous  tide  on 
the  point  of  it ;  and  here  commences  the  narrow  ftrait 
of  6  miles  between  the  main  land  and  the  Orkney 
iflands,  called  the  Pentland  or  Piftland  firth ;  fo  nano- 
ed  from  the  Pids,  who  inhabited  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
kingdom,  while  the  Scots  pofiefled  the  more  rugged 
parts  on  the  weft  fide.  This  ftrait  is  the  gr»t  tho« 
roughfare  of  (hipping  between  the  eaftem  and  weft- 
er n  feas,  the  terror  of  tlie  boldeft  mariner^  and  the 
grave  of  thoufands ;  where  the  winter's  ftorms  afford 
many  natives,  on  the  oppofite  fhores,  a  better  live- 
lihood than  they  could  obtain  by  fifhingor  hufbandry. 
They  fearch  from  place  to  place,  and  from  one  ca- 
vern to  another,  in  the  hopes  of  finding  timber, 
cafks,  and  other  floating  articles  of  the  wrecked  vef- 
fels,  of  whom  6  or  8  are  thus  facrificed  Ibmetimes 
in  one  night. 

The  navigation  of  this  pafs  is  rendered  more  dan- 
gerous by  the  ifland  of  Stroma,  and  two  rocks  called 
the  Skerries,  lying  near  the  middle  cf  it.  Stroma 
is  noted  for  its  natural  mummies,  being  the  entire 
uncorrupted  bodies  of  pcrfons  who  had  been  dead 
above  half  a  century ;  light,  flexible  in  their  limbs, 
of  a  duiky  colour,  and  on  whofe  bellies  the  boys 
beat  like  a  drum.  The  coffins  are  laid  on  ftools 
above  ground,  in  a  vault,  which  being  open  on  the 
fea  edge,  and  the  rapid  tides  of  the  Pentland  iirth 
running  by  it,  there  is  fuch  a  conftant  faltiih  air  as 
hath  thus  converted  the  bodies  into  mummies. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the 

.      firdi 
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firth  called  Dungfbay-head,  but  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Johnny  Groat's,  from  a  family  of  the* 
name  of  Groat,  who  formerly  rcfided  here,  and  to 
whom  the  village  and  ferry  belonged.  Notwitbftand-^ 
ing  the  tremendous  conteft  between  the  currents  and 
contrary  tides  at  this  place,  there  is  no  ferrying  vef- 
fel  to  the  Orkneys,  beyond  the  fize  of  a  fmall  open 
boat.  The  diftance  from  this  northern  extremity  of 
our  ifland  is,  by  the  fhorteft  poft  roads,  to 

Miles, 
Edinburgh,  —  —  ^73 

GUfgow,  —  —  28a 

Mull  of  Galloway,         —  —  385 

Lxmdon,  —  -^  651 

Land's  End,  —  : —  831 

But  the  aftronomical  length  of  the  ifland,  in  adireft 
line,  does  not  much  exceed  600  miles. 

After  travelling  northward  to  Cape  Wrath,  and 
from  thence  eaftward  to  Dung(bay-head,  we  now 
pafs  that  famous  cape,  and  take  a  fouthern  courie 
along  the  coaft  of  the  Britiih  fca  *,  which  prefents 
a  line  of  80  miles  in  length,  without  a  harbour,  and 
fcarcely  a  town  that  merits  notice.  It  hath  all  the  ad- 
vanuges  of  the  fifheries  which  have  fo  often  beende- 
fcribed,  though  in  a  lefs  degree  than  thofe  on  the 
weftern  coaft.  It  is  commodioufly  fituated  for  com- 
merce, and  the  people  are  remarkably  induftrious* 
The  only  place  that  hath  the  appearance  of  a  port, 
is  Wick,  a  fmall,  but  antient  borough  town,  fituat- 
ed at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Wick,  which  forms  a 

tide 

*  Styled  in  foreign  maps,  the  German  Ocean^  but  with  great 
impropriety,  as  it  barely  touches  that  empire ;  whereas,  it  wafljet 
the  whole  caftcm  Ihore  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Pentland  firth 
to  the  ftraits  of  Dover.  Neither  hath  it  any  claim  to  the  appel« 
lation  of  ccean^  which  implies  a  great  body  of  water,  without  any 
.  intire  reparation  of  its  parts  by  land,  as  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Pa- 
cific ocean.  A  fea  being  a  fnialler  collection  of  water,  confined 
betwen  lands  ;  but,  communicating  with  the  ocean,  juflifies  the 
deviation  which  I  have  made  from  the  ufual  cufiom,  reipeding  the 
name  of  what  ought  properly  to  be  called,  The  Britijb  Sta. 
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dde*harbour  fbr  a  few  vtflels  of  faiall  burden,  and 
might  be  improved.  But  at  the  diftance  of  3  miles 
iiorth  is  Sinclair  bay,  a  capacious  road»  with  good 
anchorage  for  (hipping  of  any  fize.  As  this  bay  lies 
dire&ly  pn  the  eau  entrance  of  the  Pentland  firth, 
as  Thurlb  does  on  that  of  the  weft,  the  expediency 
of  a  harbour  on  the  forctier  muft  appear  obvious  to 
any  perfon  who  choofes  to  conGder  the  fubjed,  and 
who  wilhies  to  aflift  the  diftrefled  mariner,  and  pro- 
mote the  commerce  of  his  country.  Of  (till  greater 
importance  will  this  place  appear,  when  it  is  known, 
that  from  Wick  to  the  firth  of  Cronurty,  a  diftance 
of  60  miles,  the  ikore  is  bold,  rocky,  and  utterly  in- 
admilfible  to  fca-vefflfels  of  any  fize,  the  waters  of 
Dornoch  excepted,  which,  however,  are  of  no  great 
utility  to  navigation,  by  reafon  of  (hallows  and 
quick- fands.  Neither  can  the  firth  of  Cromarty*, 
«diough  one  of  the  fineft  harbours  in  the  worlds  be 
confidered  as  an  afylum  to  (hips  in  diftreis,  becaufe 
it  lies  out  of  the  general  track  of  navigation.  The 
fame  obfervation  is  applicable  to  the  harbour  of  In- 
vernefs,  which  lies  (till  further  from  the  courle  of 
(hipping.  The  coaft  along  the  Murray  firth,  thou^ 
more  commodioufly  fituated,  is,  however,  deltitute 
of  good  harbours ;  confequently,  a  (hip  paffing  frona 
one  fide  of  Great  Britain  to  the  other,  by  the  Pent*- 
land  firth,  cannot  be  accpmoiodated  with  the  fmal- 

*  Twenty-two  mUes  in  lengthy  ui  fome  ptiti  4  in  bneadth,  th» 
entrance  narrow  and  bold,  being  formed  bv  two  lofty  rocks,  whkb 
project  into  the  fea,  till  they  approach  witnin  a  milie  of  each  otfaMcr, 
and  therefore  defend  the  fine  bay  from  winds  and  {lormi •  Thdk 
rodu  thus  approaching  each  other,  and  havbg  alfo  a  fimilar  ap. 
pearance,  are  called  by  the  nather,  Tl^  S§oiors  •fCfmmrty^  which, 
in  the  Scottifli  language,  means  vi099r^  #r  k^ftri. 

At  a  (mail  diihnoe  from  the  entrance  of  the  firth,  is  Cromarty; 
\  place  rifing  into  Ibme  oon&quence,  through  the  liberality  and  un* 
,  wearied  zealof  Mr.  Roiii  above  mentioned;  At  the  h^d  of  the 
firth  ibnds  Dingwall,  the  capital  of  the  county,  a  poor  ruioaas 
nlace,  chiefly  compoled  of  hovels,  though  its  ntuation  is  deli|^« 
^  the  country  fertile^  and  the  waters,  both  ialt  and  firefly 
abound  in  fiflu 

4  *  left 
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left  affiftance  between  Peterhead  and  Belfaft  lochs 
a  voyage  of  500  miles.  As  the  fame  inconvenience 
attends  the  Baltic  and  eaft  country  trade  in  general^ 
it  is  unneceflary  to  fpeak  further  on  the  fubj^.  We 
ihall  therefore  conclude  this  furvey  of  the  maritime 
parts  of  the  Highlands,  by  obferving,  that  the  money 
expended  in  improving  that  country,  will,  at  the 
fame  time,  preferve  the  property  of  the  merchants^ 
fave  the  lives  of  the  mariners,  promote  the  com- 
merce, and  facilitate  the  navigation  of  all  the  three 
kingdoms. 

Miles. 
Ailronomical  diftance  from  Cape  Wrath  to  ) 

Dungfbay^head  —  ^      7^ 

DittOy  from  Dung(bay-head  to  Invernefs  90 

160  ^ 
without  a  harbour ;  and  what  is  equally  extraordi-*^ 
nary,  for  the  mod  part  without  a  good  carriage-road. 
The  rivers  are  numerous ;  many  of  them  large ;  but 
infiead  of  convenient  bridges,  the  traveller  muft 
either  ferry  or  ford  thefe  waters,  however  dangerous  to 
men.  and  horfe,  in  the  rainy  feafons,  when  the  accu- 
mulated waters  of  far  diftant  mountains  rulh  towards 
the  fca  with  furious  impetuofity.  The  boats  appro- 
priated for  thefe  ferries  are  generally  old  and  rotten  ^ 
neither  can  horfes  get  in  or  out  without  the  rifque  of 
being  Jamed,  owing  to  the  great  height  of  the  banks, 
and  their  want  of  flips, 

Thefe  inconveniencies  are  extremely  prejudicial  to 
the  country,  by  preventing  ftrangers  froni  extending 
their  journeys  beyond  Invernefs,  and  of  gratifying 
their  curiofity  in  viewin^the  lofty  promontories  ♦, 

cliffs, 

*  The  foutfaem  entrance  to  Cidthneft  is  forntied  by  a  ridge  of 
mountains  wUch  penetrate  diredly  into  the  fea  ;  and  thus  leaving 
no  apeaing  or  intenbediate  ijpace  for  a  road,  the  travellep-iovft 
mounc  tke  promontory,  calkd  the  ord  of  Caithoefs,  before  he 
caa  arrive  in  that  oountiy.    He  is,  fao^xrever,  well  rewai^td  ibr 

th^ 
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dtSs^  and  cafcades ;  the  immenfe  caves,  the  refort  of 
fcals  and  fca-fowls ;  the  diflant  views  of  the  Orkney 
iflands  on  the  north,  and  of  the  coaft  of  the  Murray 
firth  on  the  fouth,  bounded,  at  the  diftance  of  5  to 
10  miles  from  the  fea>  by  that  mighty  natural  ram- 
part the  Grampian  mountains,  which  clofes  die  hori- 
zon from  eaft  to  weft. 

The  want  of  good  roads  and  bridges  proves  an  in- 
furmountable  impediment  to  the  improvement  of  the 
country^  particularly  in  agriculture;  keeps  the  na- 
tives at  a  diftance  from  each  other>  in  a  ftate  of  na- 
ture, and  the  moft  abjeft  poverty. 

The  proprietors  ot  lands  arc  great  improvers  of 
their  refpeftive  eftates,  as  far  as  their  finances  and  the 
natural  ftate  of  the  country  will  admit ;  among  whom 
George  Rofs  efquire,  of  Cromarty,  hath  particularly 
diftinguifhed  himfelf 5  but  it  cannot  be  fuppofcd, 
^that  the  few  gentlemen  who  poffefs  thofe  heathy 
mountains  will  involve  themfelves,  their  families,  and 
pofterity  in  debts,  by  extending  their  expenditures 
to  the  making  roads,  building  bridges,  harbours, 
and  other  objeAs  of  a  public  nature,  which  injufticc 
ought  to^be  done  in  time  of  peace  by  the  military 
-ftationed  in  thefe  parts. 

As  this  country,  from  the  caufes  above  mention- 
ed,  as  well  as  its  remote  (ituation,  hath  been  lefs  ex- 
poled  to  the  ravages  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  other 
defolating  invaders,  it  contains  many  remains  of  an- 
tiquity J  the  works  of  the  Druids,  Pifts,  Scots,  Daaes, 

the  fatigue  of  his  journey;  in  the  grandeur  of  the  profpc^s  on 
every  fiw  by  land  and  fc^,  while  immediately  underneath,  he  per- 
ceives the  ieaU  floating  on  the  waves,  accompanied  by  lea*£ow], 
which  fwim  among  them  with'^eat  fecurity,  and  whoie  territorial 
refidence  is  in  the  caverns,  which  nature  hath  formed  for  them  on 
the  fides  of  the  ord  next  the  fea.  The  reader  will  be  able  to 
conceive  fome  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  diilant  views,  when  infonn- 
ed  that  the  defcenf  on  the  north  Me  is  4  miles,  and  probably  the 
perpendicular  height  is  above  half  a  mile. 

'Qie  dlllance  betwixt  this  cape  and  Forres,  a  town  on  the  Mur- 
ray firth,  is  45  miles  in  a  flraight  line  acrofs  the  fea ;  *froni  whence 
I  have  feen  tl^  cape  diAin^ly  at  midnight^  id  the  month  of  June, 
appearing  like  a  dark  cloud,  overhangbg  the  ocean.* 

2  and 
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and  Norwegians  j  though,  ^f  late,  the  gentry,  with  an 
indifference  for  thofe  objefts,  fo  peculiar  to  the  mo- 
dern Scots,  have  permitted  feveral  buildings  to  be 
crafed  by  their  tenants,  by  which  they  gain  a  little 
ground,  and  have  the  benefit  of  the  ftones. 

Some  of  thefe  works  have  been  explored  and  de- 
fcribcd  by  the  antiquaries  of  the  iaft  and  prcfent 
century,  particularly  the  reverend  Mr.  Cordincr  at 
Banff,  who  hath  alfo  the  merit  of  bringing  to  light 
many  curious  remains  which  have  lain  for  centuries 
in  obfcurity,  or  have  been  imperfeftly  defcribed  by 
others  who  had  no  opportunities  of  feeing  them* 
They  are  almoft  the  only  guides  now  exifting  re- 
ipefting^the  ages  which  preceded  the  ufe  of  letters  in 
that  country,  and  by  which  we  may  be  able  to  trace 
and  bring  down  fome  fketches  of  remote  ages  to  the 
period,  when  the  national  events  were  recorded  ito 
writing. 

Of  the  Coaft  of  the  Murray  Firth  from  Invernefs  /# 
Kinnaird's  Head.  ' 

Leaving  the  Highlands,  at  Invernefs,  we  now  enter 
a  pleafant  low  country  of  near  lOO  miles  in  extent, 
having  the  Murray  firth  on  the  north,  and  for  the 
moft  part,  the  Grampian  mountains  on  the  fouth, 
between  which  boundaries  the  width  is  from  5  to  lo 
miles. 

Thus  having  the  fea  breezes  on  one  fide,  and  the 

lofty  ridge  of  rno'untains  on  the  other,  the  climate  is 

much  warmer  than  might  be  imagined  between  the 

■  57th  and  58th  degrees.     The   crops   arc   generally 

good,  and  nearly  as  early  as  in  Middlefex.   On  thefe 

accounts,  grain  and  meal  form  a  principal  part  of  the 

exports,  not  from  the  thinnefs  of  the  people,  who 

are  extremely  numerous  on  this  coaft,  but  from  their 

•poverty,  and  the  neceffity  of  felling  their  grain  and 

cattle^  wherewith  to  pay  the  rent.       '  , 

;      Thus  fituated  in  a  fertile  country,,  watered  by  cq- 

.piou$  ftrcams,  abounding  in  falmon,*  and  walhe.d  by 

*         •  -   '      •     '•     -^.  '•  .      •  arich 
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a  rich  ocean,  this  coaft  mj»  with  fome  public  aid^ 
recorcr  its  former  fplendour,  and  erea  furpais  the 
moft  flouriihing  periods  of  the  middle  ages.  This 
conjefture  is  partly  grounded  on  the  public-ipirited 
exertions  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  upon  that  Ihore, 
who  during  thefe  laft  40  years  have  performed  won- 
ders for  the  benefit  of  navigation  and  manufa&ures, 
Sarticularly  in  the  articVs  of  lineni  lawns«  nappery, 
ockings^  threadj  linen-yarn,  and  bleaching*  Thefe 
gendemen  have  alfo  expended  confiderable  fums  in 
repairing  or  extending  the  numerous,  but  fmall  har- 
bours of  the  coaft,  in  railing  more  commodious 
houfes  for  their  own  refidence,  and  that  of  their  te- 
nants. Every  encouragement  is  given  to  the  railing 
of  clean-looking  healthy  villages,  upon  regular 
plans,  and  with  good  materials. 

The  families  to  whom  Great  Britain  in  general, 
and  this  diftrifk  in  particular,  owe  fuch  obligations, 
are  thofe  of  the  duke  of  Gordon,  the  earls  of  Fife, 
Aberdeen,  and  Finlacer,  the  Grants,  Forbefes  and 
Fraziers  -,  families  of  great  antiquity  in  the  Scottifh 
annals,  and  famous  for  their  heroic  bravery  againfl 
the  never-ceafing  invafions  of  the  Danes,  of  which 
the  encampments,  tumuli,  urns;  and  other  appear- 
ances upon  the  coaft  are  convincing  evidences. 

This  diftrift  contains  a  fmall  portion  of  Invernefs- 
ihirci  the  whole  of  Nairnlhire,  Murraylhire,  Banff*- 
ihire,  and  the  north-eaft  diftrid  of  Aberdeenfhire. 

Invernefs,  the  capital  of  the  county,  and  the 
whole  northern  divifion>  beyond  the  Grampian 
mountains,  is  a  handfome  town,  pleafandy  fituated 
on  a  plain,  and  almoft  furrounded  by  water.  It  con^ 
tains  7000  inhabitants,  who  fpeak  the  Erfe  and  Eng- 
lifh  promifcuoufly.  On  an  eminence  near  the  town 
are  the  remains  of  a  caftlc,  where,  according  to  fom^^ 
hiffaorians,  the  famous  Macbeth  murdered  Duncan 
his  royal  gueffc. 

Two  miles  from  Invernefs  is  Culloden  moor, 
where  on  the  i6th  day  of  April,  1746,  the  rebel 
army^  coniifting  of  5000  men,  were  totally  defeated 

by 
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bjr  die  duke  of  Cumberland,  which  g&ve  the  finifh-^' 
ing  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  abdicated  family,  upon 
the  throne  of  thefe  kingdoms.  From  this  place  the 
pretender  Aed  immediately,  and  almoft  alone,  to  the 
wild  receffes  of  the  Weft  Highlands,  where  he  wan- 
dered for  feveralmonthil  till  a  French  (hip  of  war 
conveyed  him  to  that  kingdom. 

At  the  diftance  of  5  miles  from  InVrrnefs  we  enter 
the  fmall  county  of  Nairn,  whofe  inconliderable 
capital  of  the  fame  name  had  a  fmall-  harbour,  410W 
choaked  up  with  fand.  Near  this  place  is  Calder,  or 
as  Shakefpear  calls  it,  Cawdor  caftle,  from  whence 
Macbeth  derived  his  fecond  title,  Tban^  of  Cawdor. 
Its  walls  are  of  great  thicknefs,  arched  on  the  top  with 
(lone,  and  furrounded  with  battlements.  A  frag- 
ment of  the  draw-bridge  ftill  remains. 

Leaving  Nairn  we  enter  the  road  wherfe  Macbeth 
met  the  three  wayward  fifters,  and  a  litde  farther,  at 
the  diftance  of  1 1  miles  from  Nairn,  we  arrive  at  the 
fmall,  neat  town  of  Forres,  in  Murrayftiire,  pleafamly 
(ituated  near  the  river  Findorn,  and  remarkable  for 
one  of  the  fineft  hieroglyphic  pillars  now  in  exiftence. 
It  hath  been  the  fubjed  of  many  able  pens,  but  to- 
tally overlooked  by  doftor  Johnfon,  who  fays,  "  at 
Forres  we  found  good  accommodation,  but  nothing 
worthy  of  particular  remark." 

"  Your  inftrudtions,  fays  Mr.  Cordiner,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Pennant,  with  refpeft  to  the  pillar  at  Forres, 
made  it  an  objedt  that  demanded  my  beft  attention, 
knowbg  that  it  far  furpafled,  in  magnificence  and 
grandeur,  the  other  obelifks  in  Scodand,  and  was 
faid  to  be  the  moft  ftately  monument  of  the  Gothic 
kind  to  be  feen  in  Europe ;  you  may  rely  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  drawing,  and  I  made  the  following  re* 
marks. 

««  That  in  the  firft  divifion,  underneath  the  Gothic 
ornaments  at  the  top,  are  9  horfes  with  their  riders, 
marching  forth  in  order :  in  the  next,  is  a  line  of 
warriors  on  foot,    brandifhing  their  weapons,  and 

H  H  appear 
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appear  to  be  fhoudng  for  the  battle.  The  import 
of  the  attitudes  in  the  third  divifion  very  dubious^ 
their  expreffion  indefinite. 

"  The  figures  which  form  a  fquare  in  the  middle 
of  the  column,  are  pretty  complex,  but  diftind; 
four  fcrjcants,  with  their  halierts,  guard  a  company, 
under  which  are  placed  fevcral  human  heads,  which 
have  belonged  to  the  dead  bodies  piled  up  at  die 
left  of  the  divifion :  one  appears  in  the  chara£ker  of 
executioner  fevering  the  head  from  another  body  ; 
behind  him  are  three  trumpeters  founding  their 
trumpets ;  and  before  him  two  pair  of  combatants 
fighting  with  fword  and  target. 

^*  A  troop  of  horfe  next  appears,  put  to  flight  by 
infantry,  whofe  firft  line  have  bows  and  arrows ;  the 
three  following,  fwords  and  targets.  In  the  lowcr- 
moft  divifion  now  viGble,  the  horfes  feem  to  be 
feised  by  the  viftorious  party,  their  riders  beheaded, 
and  the  head  of  their  chief  hung  in  chains,  or  placed 
in  a  frame  -,  the  others  being  thrown  together  befide 
the  dead  bodies,  under  an  arched  cover. 

"  The  greateft  part  of  the  other  fide  of  the  obeliflc, 
occupied  by  a  fumptuous  crofs,  is  covered  over  with 
an  uniform  figure,  elaborately  raifed,  and  interwo* 
ven  with  great  mathematical  exaftncfs ;  of  this,  on 
account  of  its  fingularity,  there  is  given  a  repreftn- 
tation  at  the  foot  of  the  column.  "^Under  the  crofs 
are  two  auguft  perfonages,  with  fome  attendants, 
much  obliterated,  but  evidendy  in  an  attitude  of 
reconciliation;  and  if  the  monument  was  erefted 
in  memory  of  the  peace  concluded  between  Malcolm 
and  Canute,  *  upon  the  final  retreat  of  the  Danes, 
thefe  large  figures  may  reprcfcnt  the  reconciled 
monarchs/' 

*'  On  the  edge  below  the  fretwork,  are  fome  rows 
of  figures  joined  hand-in-hand,  which  may  alfo  im- 

*  Malcolm  II.  king  of  Scotland,  who  began  his  ragn  in  IOO«^ 
and  Canute  the  Dane,  afterwards  Icing  of  Engluid. 

pi/ 
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ply  the  new  degree  of  confidence  and  fecurity  yrfiich 
took  place,  ifter  the  feuds  were  compofed^  which 
arc  charaAerized  on  the  front  of  the  pillar.  But  to 
whatever  particular  tranfaftion  it  may  allude,  it  can 
hardly  be  imagined,  that  in  fo  early  an  age  of  the 
arts  in  Scotland,  as  it  muft  have  been  raifed,  fo 
elaborate  a  performance  would  have  been  undertaken, 
but  in  confequence  of  an  event  of  the  moft  general 
importance ;  it  is  therefore  lurprifing,  that  qo  dif- 
tinftcr  traditions  of  it  arrived  at  the  sera  when  letters 
were  known. 

**  The  height  of  this  monument  (called  king 
Sueno's  ftone)  above  the  ground  is  23  feet ;  befides 
12  or  15  feet  under  ground.  Its  breadth  is  3  feet 
10  inches,  by  i  foot  3  inches  in  thicknefs." 

About  6' miles  north-caft  from  Forres,  on  the  fea 
fide,  is  the  burgh  of  Murray,  a  very  antient  and  re- 
Ipeftable  fortrels,  at  the  extremity  of  a  narrow  pro* 
niontory  or  head-land,  projefting  into  the  firth,  and 
appears  to  have  been  the  ufual  landing  place  of  the 
Danes  and  Norwegians,  in  their  dArents  on  that 
province. 

The  extremity  of  the  peninfula  was  formed  wiih 
an  ifland,  by  means  of  a  great  ditch  cut  acrofs.  An 
immenfe  mound  of  earth  and  ftoncs  furrounds  the 
aera  of  the  fort,  and  will  be  a  lading  memorial  of 
the  labour  beftowed  on  making  it  impregnable. 
The  triple  ditch  and  rampart,  which  defended  the 
creek,  are  yet  entire.  The  top  had  been  defended 
by  logs  of  oak  piled  on  one  another.  This  place 
feems  to  have  been  fortified  about  the  end  of  the  loth 
century. 

Three  miles  below  Forres  is  the  port  of  Findorn, 
which  hath  10  or  12  coafting  veflcls.  On  the  bay 
of  Findorn,  are  the  ruins  of  Kinlofs  dbbcy,  where 
fbme  labourers  employed  lately  to  clear  a\xay  the  rub- 
bilh,  difcovered  feveral  rows  of  fiaiely  fluted  pillars, 
that  had  fupported  roofs  of  great  extent,  of  which 
no  vcftiges  now  remain.  Near  thfc  abbey  is  an 
H  H  2  orchard 
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orchard  of  apple  and  pear  trees,  at  leaft  coeval  with 
the  laft  monks  ;  numbers  lie  proftrate ;  their  vene- 
rable branches  feem  to  have  taken  frefh  root,  and 
arc  ftill  loaded  with  fruit.  This  abbey  was  founded 
by  David  1.  in  1150,  and  was  the  burying  place  of 
feme  kings. 

The  views  of  the  lofty  coaft  of  Sutherland  begin 
to  open  at  this  place,  as  far  afs  the  Ord  of  Caithnefs. 

Proceeding  eaftward  we  come  to  FJgin,  the  county 
town,  antibntly  the  feat  of  the  bifhops  of  Murray,  at 
prefent  a  folitary  and  partly  ruinous  place,  with  little 
trade,  but  remarkable  for  its  ecclcfiaftical  antiqui- 
ties. Of  thcfe  the  magnificent  ruins  of  the  cathe- 
dral are  admired  by  every  traveller-  Many  parts  of 
the  building  ftill  remain  pretty  entire,  of  which  Mr. 
Cordiner  hath  given  three  elegant  views.  This 
cathedral,  formed  by  Andrew  bilhop  of  Murray  in 
1 224,  was  built  in  the  fomn  of  a  crofs ;  its  length 
264  ffct ;  breadth  35  j  the  length  of  the  traverfc 
1 145  it  was  ornamented  with  5  towers,  84  feet  in 
height,  excliffive  of  the  fpires  j  the  great  tower  in 
the  center  198  feet.  Four  m.iles  fouth-weft  of  this 
place,  in  a  fequeftered  glen,  is  the  abbey  of  Plufcar- 
den,  a  fine  edifice  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  pretty  en- 
tire, with  a  fquare  tower  of  alhler  work.  Eleven  miles 
from  Elgin  is  the  river  Spey,  the  largeft  in  the  north, 
and  abounding  in  falmon,  whofe  progrefs  from  the 
fea  is  interrupted  by  cruives placed  at  the  entry,  though 
a  few  ftraggling  fifh  force  their  way  many  miles  by 
their  well-known  dexterity  in  leaping.  This  river 
ifllieafrom  a  little  inland  lake  beyond  Fort  Auguftus; 
and  after  a  courfe  of  50  miles,  fertilizes  the  beautiful, 
cxtcnfive  and  populous  valley  called  Strathfpey, 
where  it  becomes  the  boundary  between  Murray  and 
Banfi'fiiire,  and  falls  into  the  fea  at  Caftle  Gordon. 

This  feat  is  the  refidcnce  of  the  dukes  of  Gordon, 
and  hath  been  lately  modernized  in  a  neat  ftyle  of 
arcjiiicdure,  extending  near  600  feet  iir  front. 

It 
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It  is  fituatcd  in  an  cxtenfivc  park,  on  the  eaft  fide 
of  the  river,  near  the  fea,  and  hath  a  beautiful  cf- 
fc£b  annidft  the  full-grown  trees,  with  which  the  park 
15  richly  ornannentcd. 

On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Spcy,  ftood  the 
miferablc  village  of  Fochabers,  which  will  foon  dif- 
appear,  if  not  already  demolifhcd,  the  duke  having 
begun  a  new  town  at  a, more  convenient  diftance, 
upon  a  regular  plan,  and  gives  every  encourage- 
ment to  thofe  who  undertake  to  build  fubftantial,  neat 
dwellings. 

From  the  Spey  eaftward,  the  towns  arc  fituated 
clofe  on  the  fliore,  and  are  moftly  fea-ports.  The 
firft  is  CuUen,  a  royal  borough,  fituated  in  a  beauti- 
ful, well-improved  country,  owing  to  the  indefati- 
gable exertions  oi  the  late  earl  of  Finlater,  one  of 
tht  firft  improvers  in  Britain.  The  farm-houfes, 
barns  and  yau-ds  are  neat,  commodious,  and  well 
conftru6fccd-  The  hedges  flxong  and  well  kept; 
and  the  roads  on  all  fides  broad  and  well  made*  No 
man  knew  better  how  to  lay  out  his  money  than 
lord  Finlater ;  no  man  laid  it  out  with  more  oeco- 
nomy ;  but  he  knew  that  to  ftarve  improvements, 
was  the  ready  way  to  make  them  ufelefs,  and  hurt 
himfclf.  His  lordfiiip  did  every  thing  in  the  proper 
feafon,  and  never  fcrupled  the  neceflfary  expence. 
His  greateft  difficulties  arofe  from  the  ohftinacy  of 
his  tenants  againft  innovations.  At  length  he  got 
the  better  of  their  prejudices,  not  by  arbitrary  man- 
dates, through  the  channel  of  his  ftewards,  but  by 
going  himfelf  from  farm  to  farm,  advifing  rather 
than  direfting,  how  to  proceed- 

*'  Be  diligent,"  faid  he,  "  your  time  is  your 
ftock  i  follow  rational  methods,  and  you  will  all  get 
rich ;  it  is  what  I  wifli,  and  will  help  you  to,  if  you 
do  not  prevent  me  by  your  obftinacy.  I  wifli  not 
for  a  rent  which  a  man  cannot  pay  and  live;  I 
ivould  have  you  live  well  j  he  that  works,  has  a 
fight  to  cat."  By  living  well,  his  lordfliip  meant, 
.  H  H  3  that 
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.  that  inftcad  of  poor  foup-mcagrc,  fuch  as  the  gene- 
rality of  tht  farmers  in  that  kingdom  have  for  dfn- 
ncr,  he  wifticd  his  tenants  (hould  cat  flefli-meat  every 
day,  hot  or  cold ;  and  thofe  who  did  not  fare  thus 
fumptiioufly,  he  confidered  as  indolent  drones,  and 
refufed  to  renew  their  leafes  j  obfcrving,  that  the 
rents  of  his  eftatc  were  calculated  to  admit  meat  at 
every  man's  table. 

In  the  country  round  CuUen  are  numerous  cairns 
or  barrows,  the  places  of  interment  of  the  ancient 
Caledonians,  and  the  Danes,  the  method  being  coni- 
mon  to  both  nations.  At  Kil-hillock,  or  the  hill  of 
burial,  a  very  remarkable  one  was  demoHihed  fome 
years  ago.  Its  diameter  was  60  feet,  the  height  16, 
formed  intirely  of  the  ftones  brought  from  the  fcore, 
as  appears  by  the  limpets,  mufcles,  and  other  (hells 
mixed  with  them.  The  whole  was  covered  with  a 
layer  of  earth  4  feet  thick,  and  that  finifhed  with  a 
very  nice  coat  of  green  fod,  inclofing  the  whole.  It 
fcems  to  have  been  originally  formed  by  making  a 
deep  trench  round  the  Ipot,  and  flinging  the  eartli 
inwards :  then  other  materials  brought  to  complete 
the  work,  which  muft  have  been  by  a  whole  army. 
On  breaking  open  this  cairn,  on  the  fummit  of  the 
ftony  heap  beneath  the  integument  of  earth,  was 
found  a  ftone  coffin,  formed  of  long  flags,  and  in  it 
the  complete  (keleton  of  a  human  body,  lain  at  full 
length,  with  every  bone  in  its  proper  place :  and 
with  them  a  deer's  horn,  the  fymbol  of  the  favou- 
rite amufement  of  the  deceafed. 

In  feveral  other  cairns,  which  have  lately  been 
openedj  were  found  urns  containing  charcoal,  afhes, 
burnt  bones,  flint  arrows  heads  with  almoft  vitrified 
furfeces.  The  materials  of  the  urns  appear  to  have 
been  found  in  thQ  neighbourhood  j  and  confift  of  a 
eoarfe  clay  mixed  with  fmall  ftones  and  fand,  and 
fcem  to  have  been  only  dried,  and  not  burnt. 

At  the  diftance  of  6  miles  from  CuUcn,  is  Port- 
foy,  from  whence  confiderable  quantities  of  grain  are 

annually 
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annually  exported,  partly  in  confequence  of  the 
before-mentioned  improvements  by  the  earl  of  Fin- 
later,  and  the  example  he  fet  to  the  furrounding 
diftrifts. 

Veffels  are  alfo  fitted  out  from  this  place  for  the 
Hcbride  white  filhery,  of  which  fome  particulars 
have  already  been  given.  A  manufafture  of  flock-  . 
ing  thread  is  likewife  carried  on  to  a  confiderable 
amount  for  the  London  and  Nottingham  markets; 
Induftry  is  the  charadleriftic  of  this  extenfive  line  of 
coaft,  encouraged  liberally  by  the  foftering  hands  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  feem  to  be  aftuated  by 
one  general  fpirit  of  benevolence- 

Thcfe  remarks  are  particularly  applicable  to 
Banff,  the  county  town,  lituated  about  7  miles  from 
Portfoy,  where  the  inhabitants  import  annually  3500 
matts  of  Dutch  flax,  at,  upon  an  average,  3s.  5d. 
each.  The  flax  is  beat  in  water-mills,  and  then 
heckled,  which  operation  employs  60  men; 
this,  when  given  out  to  fpin,  employs  4000  women 
of  all  ages,  and  yields  150,000  fpindles  of  yarn, 
which  circulates  about  io,oool.  among  the  fpinners. 
The  doubling  and  twilling  the  yarn  is  done  at  Banff, 
and  employs  about  200  women  and  children,  and  40 
more  at  the  bleach-field .  Thefe  threads,  when  fent  to 
Nottingham  or  Leicefter,  for  flockings,  bring  in  return 
cafh  or  goods  to  the  value  of  30,000!.  Such  is  the 
dependance,  mutual  aids  and  reciprocal  benefits  of 
the  induflrious  towns  in  both  kingdoms,  however 
diftant  their  fituation  from  each  other. 

This  place  Hands* at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Devron,  remarkable  for  its  falmon  fifheries;  but 
the  harbour  is  fmall,  and  the  entrance  uncertain, 
owing  to  the  fhifting  of  the  fands  by  the  florms, 
which  rage  on  this  ^are  fhoi-c  with  incredible  vio- 
lence. A  circular  pier  is  therefore  placed  on  the 
outfide,  leaving  only  a  narrow  pafTage  with  the  har- 
bour, which  this  precaution  does  not  hov^ever  wholly 
fcrecn  from  the  enraged  waves. 

H  H  4  The 
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The  views  from  the  rifing  grounds  around  Banff 
are  (ingularly  great,  and  have  been  lately  enriched 
by  a  magnificent  ftrufturc,  built  by  the  earl  of  Fife, 
upon  a  beautiful  plain  walhed  by  the  Devron,  whofc 
lofty  banks,  cloathed  with  wood  on  the  oppofite 
fide,  afford  a  delightful  contraft  to  the  foft  vale  un- 
derneath. 

The  diftant  views  on  the  north  and  eaft,  are  thofe 
of  the  grcajc  ocean  bounded  by  the  horizon,  whofe 
waves,  with  northerly  winds,  roll  majeftically  from 
the  deep,  over  an  extenfive  fandy  beach,  till  they 
reach  the  ftiore,  when  they  evaporate  in  foam  and 
fmokc. 

The  weft  view  is  bounded  by  the  lofty  mountains 
of  Rofs  fhire,  Sutherland,  and  part  of  Caithnefs, 
whofe  blue  tops  are  fcarcely  diftinguilhable  from  die 
clouds.  This  view,  while  the  fun  is  clofmg  his  di- 
urnal journey,  is  the  moft  magnificent  that  can  be 
conceived,  and  feldom  fails  of  imprefling  the  mind 
with  a  deep  fenfe  of  the  great  works  of  God. 

On  leaving  Banff,  we  crofs  the  Devron  over  a 
handlbme  new  bridge  of  7  arches,  and  enter  Aber- 
deenfhirci  though  a  fmall  Qip  on  the  coaft,  (till 
forms,  with  great  impropriety,  a  part  of  Banfflhire. 
Iprom  Invernefs  to  this  place  the  coaft  is  remarkably 
low,  infomuch  that  the  fea  hath  overwhelmed  fomc 
thoufand  acres,  and  is  ftill  making  new  depreda- 
tions. 

Immediately  after  croffing  the  Devron,  the  country 
rifes  to  a  confiderable  height  above  the  fea,  though 
not  mountainous  j  the  ihores  bold,  rocky  and  pre- 
cipitous; abounding  in  caverns  and  deep  receffes, 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  Sutherland  and  Caithnefs. 

This  coaft  is  lined  with  fmall  filhing  towns  j  the 
firft  is  Down,  fituated  at  a  fhort  diftance  from  the 
Devron,  a  neat  place,  the  creation  of  the  prcfent 
carl  of  Fife,  *  who,  befides  accommodating  the  in- 

•  His  lordfliip  hath  altered  the  name  to  that  of  Macduff,  the 
name  of  his  tamily,  and  well  known  in  Britiih  tuilory. 

habitants 
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habitants  with  a  chapel^  hath  contributed  liberally 
towards  the  extenfion  of  their  harbour,  the  moft  im- 
proveable  refuge  for  ihipping  between  Kinnaird's 
head  and  the  firth  of  Cromarty;  and,  as  fuch,  hadi 
a  claim  to  the  attention  of  government. 

An  excellent  mineral  fpring  hath  lately  been  dif- 
covcred  near  Down,  to  which  many  perfons  refort.in 
fummer,  for  whofe  accommodation  the  earl  of  Fife 
hath  built  a  handfome  lodging-houfe. 

From  this  place  caftward  is  Gardenftoun,  fo  called 
from  Alexander  Garden,  efq.  the  ground  proprietor; 
Cruvie,  Achmedden,  Rofehartie,  Pitulie,  Broadfea 
and  Fraferfburgh,  fituated  immediately  under  the 
famous  promontory  of  Kinnaird's  head,  fo  fatal  to 
the  ihipping  of  thefe  kingdoms,  from  the  want  of  a 
light-houfe,  and  good  harbour,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  memorial : 

Memorial  refpeHing  the  Port  of  Fra/erjburgb^ 
1785. 

Fraferfburgh  is  a  fmall  fea-port  town  in  the 
county  of  Aberdeen,  containing  about  1000  in- 
habitants, and  is  fituated  in  a  cheap  and  po- 
pulous country,  on  the  point  of  land  called  Kin- 
naird's head,  .which  is  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the 
Murray  firth. 

The  coaft  on  both  fides  of  that  point  is  generally 
low  and  rocky,  and  fo  dangerous  for  (hipping,  that 
fcarce  a  winter  pafifes  without  feveral  wrecks  happen- 
ing on  it.  The  Expedition,  of  Stockton,  of  400 
tons  burden,  was  wrecked  within  three  miles  of 
Fraferfburgh,  in  December  1784,  in  the  night 
time. . 

Kinnaird's  head  is  a  high  land  projefting  out  to 
fea,  and  from  the  fituation  of  the  coaft,  is  generally 
the  firft  land  made  by  fhips  coming  from  the  north 
or  caft  fcaj  to  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Scotland.    Frona 

thi^ 
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this  point  the  land  trends  due  weft  on  the  one  hzni, 
and  greatly  to  the  foutbward  of  caft  on  the  other. 

It  has  been  always  thought  by  mariners^  that  a 
light-houfe  erc6kcd  there  would  tend  materially  to 
the  prcfcrvation  of  the  (hipping  engaged  in  com- 
merce upon  the  coaft,  as  a  light  fo  fttuatedj  would 
be  fccn  from  the  weft,  the  whole  length  of  the  Mur- 
ray firth ;  from  the  north  at  fea  as  far  almoft  as  the 
Orkneys,  and  immediately  on  doubling  the  point  of 
land  called  Buchannefs,  from  the  eaft  and  fbuth. 
And  indeed  there  is  no  part  of  the  coaft  where  a  light 
could  be  placed  with  more  propriety  and  advantage  *. 

Frafcrfburgh  has  a  fmall  good  harbour,  made  and 
kept  up  at  a  confiderable  expence  by  the  proprietor 
and  the  town.  According  to  the  tide,  there  arc  1 1 
to  1 5  feet  water  within  the  harbour,  and  20  feet  im- 
mediately without  at  fpring-tides :  yrithout  is  a  tole- 
rable road  for  (hipping,  in  a  bay  nearly  a  league  in 
length,  and  half  a  league  in  depth,  with  good 
anchorage  in  a  fandy  bottom.  Veflels  of  about  200 
tons  burden  enter  the  harbour  at  prefent. 

Fraferiburgh  is  well  fituated  for  trade  with  the 
eaft  coaft  of  Europe.  The  town  has  lately  advanced 
confiderably,  and  requires  only  encouragement  to 
render  it  a  port  of  (bme  confequence  on  the  coaft  of 
Scotland.  At  prefent  it  canies  on  a  fmall  trade  to 
the  Eaft  fea,  feveral  manufa£iories  are  forming  in 
{ts  nei^bourhood,  and  the  port  is  well  adapted  for 
building  of  fmall  ve(rels. 

Stations  on  the  coaft  for  the  veflTels  and  perlbns 
employed  in  the  cod  and  herring  fifheries  are  much 
wanted,  and  often  talked  of  being  eftablifhed. — 
Fraferft)urgh  is  well  calculated  for  a  ftation,  the 
fifhing  banks  for  cod  commencing  right  off  Kin- 
naird's  head,  about  ten  leagues  out  at  fea,  and  the 
herring  fhoals  paOing  every  year  clofe  under  the 

*  Seldom  a  winter  pafles,  fays  captain  Kyd,  without  fhip- 
wrecks ;  laft  winter,  a  fliip  from  tbe  Baltk  to  Dublin,  was  loft 
•n  Ratra  Head,  ^near  Kjonaird*8  Head. 

coaft; 
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• 

coaft;  the  Dutch  are  in  the  conftant  pradticc  of  > 
fifliing  on  thefe  banks. 

The  great  deficiency  of  wind-bound  ports  on  the 
coaft  of  Scotland,  from  the  firth  of  Forth  to  that  of 
Cromarty,  is  acknowledged.  A  pier  built  on  the 
Ellie  rock  at  Fraferfburgh,  would  render  it  fuch  a 
port  as  is  defircd,  and  moft  ferviccable  to  the  wind- 
bound  (hips  going  to  the  Baltic,  or  north  about. 
That  rock  lies  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  prefent 
harbour,  to  which  there  are  two  channels  of  accefs, 
the  north  and  the  fouth,  and  it  is  propofed  to  extend 
the  north  pier  to  the  end  of  that  rock,  and  to  build 
an  intire  new  pier  on  the  fouth,  at  a  greater  diftance 
from  the  other  pier  than  the  prefent,  whereby  the 
harbour  will  be  confiderably  enlarged^in  fize,  and  an 
increafe  of  near  four  feet  water  will  be  got  in  that 
part  of  it,  and  there  will  then  be  at  the  entrance  and 
in  the  fouth  channel  24.  feet  water  at  fpring-tides, 
although  on  the  north  channel  there  will  not  be  more 
than  16  feet  water,  which  arifes  from  the  fouth  chan- 
nel being  of  a  fandy  bottom,  and  opening  out  to 
the  bay ;  but  the  north  is  on  rock,  and  runs  clofc  by 
the  coaft  to  Kinnaird's  head  point.  The  diftance 
from  the  Ellie  rock  to  the  rock  called  the  Inch,  on 
which  it  is  alfo  propofed  to  build  a  break  to  the  fea, 
js  a  channel  of  about  ao  or  15  yards  width,  with  19 
feet  water  on  it  at  high  ftreams,  and  is  the  entrance 
by  the  north  channel  to  the  harbour,  after  the  new 
pier  (hall  be  built.  For  a  further  explanation,  re- 
fcrcncc  is  made  to  a  plan  herewith  produced,  by 
which  it  appears  that  there  will  be  in  th-j  propofeq 
addition  to  the  harbour,  confiderably  upwards  of  2Q 
feet  water  at  fpring-tides,  and  from  15  to  1 6  at  or- 
dinary ebb-tides,  the  flow  of  ftream- tides  being  here 
from  5  to  8  (cct.  Was*  the  propofed  pier  on  the 
north,  with  the  break  on  the  Inch  only  executed,  it 
ivould  be  of  material  fcrvice  in  rendering  the  har- 
bour fecure,  and  flieltering  veffels  under  it  in  ftormy 
weather  j  and  indeed  the  harbour  never  can  be  very 
fafe  from  the  roll  of  the  fea  with  a  north-eaft  wind, 

without 
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without  this  pier  on  the  EUie  rock^  while  with  it 
the  roll  would  be  prevented  perhaps  intircly.  The 
expence  of  building  the  pier  and  breaker,  it  is  fup- 
pofcd,  would  be  near  to  3000I.  fterling,  eftimating  at 
3s.  per  fquare  yard. 

If  fuch  piers  were  built,  veffels  could  at  low  water 
run  under  the  Ellie  rock  and  pier,  where  they  would 
be  fafe  from  all  winds,  and  would  have  about  ten 
feet  water.  The  bay  is  only  expofed  to  a  north-and- 
by-eaft  windj  but  the  point  of  Kinnaird's  head, 
and  the  Ellie  rock  and  pier  on  it,  would  (helter  them 
from  thefe  winds  if  they  run  under  it,  and  fmall 
veffels  are  at  prefent  in  ufe  of  laying  there  to  enter 
the  harbour  with  the  tide.  Againft  all  other  winds 
but  the  north-and- by-eaft,  the  bay  is  fcciircd.  It  is 
neceffary  to  obferve,  that  with  a  wefterly  wind,  no 
veffel  going  weft,  can,  from  the  fituation  of  the 
coaft,  pafs  Kinnaird's  head  point,  nor  proceed  fur- 
ther when  going  fouth,  with  a  Ibuth-eaft  wind,  but 
are  often  obliged  to  remain  wind-bound  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time  ;  and  fuch  veffels  as  draw  too  much 
water  to  enter  the  port  of  Fraferfburgh,  are  obliged 
to  return  to  other  ports  at  a  confiderable  diftance, 
till  the  wind  becomes  favourable  for  their  voyage ; 
but  Fraferft)urgh  being  in  poffeffion  of  two  channels 
of  entrance  to  the  harbour,  one  or  other  of  which, 
from  their  fituation,  can  always  be  taken,  might  be 
made  very  ferviceable  to  our  commercial  navigation 
as  a  wind-bound  port,  by  carrying  the  above  pro- 
pofal,  of  increafing  the  depth  of  water,  and  fecurity 
of  the  harbour  into  execution. 

There  was  in  the  foulh  channel  of  the  harbour,  a 
rock  called  the  Beacon,  covered  at  high-water,  and 
dangerous  for  Ihipping,  but  widiin  thefe  few  years  it 
has  been  partly  cleared  away  by  the  town  at  a  con- 
fiderable expence,  and  by  what  is  now  propofed,  all 
dangers  from  it  will  be  removed. 

It  has  been  long  in  agitation  to  build  thefe  piers, 
but  the  want  of  money  has  hitherto  prevented  it. 

The 
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The  expcnce  of  building  both  thcfe  piers,  as  now 
propofcd,  is  eftimated  at  four  thoufand  pounds  fter- 
ling,  a  fum  far  above  the  abilities  of  the  town's  peo- 
ple i  but  they  would  moft  chearfuUy  contribute  fuch 
a  proportion  as  they  can  afford,  if  they  had  hopes  of 
obuining  a  partial  afliftance  from  government. 

Such  affiftance  is  humbly  expefted;  and  if  no  . 
other  fund  arifes,  it  is  fubmitted,  whether  a  part  of 
the  money  which  will  be  paid  into  the  exchequer 
in  Scotland,  in  confequence  of  the  late  aft,  ditan* 
nexing  the  forfeited  eftates,  and  which  is  thereby 
made  fubjeft  to  the  future  difpofition  of  parliament, 
for  public  purpofes  in  Scotland,  may  not  with  pro- 
priety, and  for  the  advantage  of  both  kingdoms,  be 
applied  to  forward  the  work  here  mentioned. 

The  utility  of  a  light-houfe  at  Kinnaird's  head 
is  further  explained  in  the  evidence  to  the  com- 
mittee upon  the  fifheries,  by  Captain  Kyd,  an  ex- 
perienced naval  officer,  who  hath  been  ftationed 
many  years  between  the  Forth  and  the  Orkneys. 

From  this  place  to  Invernefs,  the  coaft  lies  due 
wefti  the  Highland  mountains  are  therefore  ftillob- 
fcrvable  on  the  high  grounds,  like  a  ridge  of  blue 
clouds  at  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  nor  is  it  ealy 
fometimes  .to  diftinguifh /^rr/j/r;«tf  from  the  aerial 
vapours.  The  diftance  between  this  place  and  the 
Ord  of  Caithnefs,  is  70  miles  in  a  ftraight  line, 
acrofs  the  fea,  and  it  is  probable  that  feme  of  the 
back  mountains  perceivable  here,  may  lie  30  miles 
within  land,  if  not  more.  The  Orkney  iflands, 
though  not  fo  lofty  as  the  Sutherland  mountains,  are 
alfo  icen  in  clear  weather;  the  diftance  is  90  mile^. 

Of  the  Eafi  Coaft  of  Siotland^  from  the  Murray  Firth 
to  Berwic. 

On  leaving  Kinnaird's  head,  we  bid  adieu  to  the 
profpefts  of  the  North  Highlands,  w)irch  divifion 

of 
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of  the  kingdom  immediately  diiappean.  We  now 
enter  what  is  called  the  eaft  coaft>  comprehending  a 
line  of  I'iO  miles  $  the  feat  of  great  patience^  and 
indefatigable  indulfay.  The  country  is  populous,  the 
towns  are  numerous,  fome  of  them  large  and  com* 
mercial,,  trading  with  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Rudia,  Dantzick,  Hamburg,  the  Pruffian  d6nfuni« 
ons,  Holland,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  England, 
to  a  confiderable  extent,  and  which  will  be  greatly  in- 
creafed  fo  foon  as  a  complete  fyftem  of  fifhery  laws 
Ihall  be  eftablifhcd,  the  duties  on  coals  and 
ialt  aboliihed,  and  the  navigations  opened  to  the 
weftem  ocean.  The  inhabitants  of  the  weft  are  ex- 
pert in  the  herring  fiflieries,  but  mc;re  dabblers  in 
the  white  iiiheries ;  here  the  habits  and  genius  of  the 
people  have  rendered  them  expert  in  the  white 
fiflieries,  while  thofe  of  the  herrings  have  been,  for 
a  ferics  of  years,  carried  on  by  open  boats,  and  lit- 
tle underftood<i  But  the  inhabitants  of  this  coaft 
chiefly  excel  in  manufaftures,  particularly  linen, 
yarn,  thread  and  ftockings,  in  all  their  varieties ; 
upon  which,  however,  the  working  people  earn  with 
difficulty  a  mere  fubfiftence.  Many  thoufands  know 
not  the  luxury  of  butchers  meat,  whcaten  bread,  or 
even  fmall  beer.  The  weekly  earnings  of  the  men 
in  fpinning  or  knitting,  are  from  4  to  6s.  of  the 
women,  is.  6d.  fomctimes  is/8d.  a  few,  a  very  few, 
have  cleared,  by  uncommon  application,  as. 

The  firft  town  of  any  note  on  this  coaft  is  Peter- 
head, which  ftands  on  the  moft  eafterly  point  in  Scot- 
land, and  from  thence,  due  weft,  we  have  the  greateft 
breadth  of  that  kingdom,  viz. 

Miles. 
From  Peterhead  to  the  point  of  Ardnamur-  >      g 

chan,  in  Argylelhire  —  ^ 

But  if  we  include  the  Hebridc  ifles,  the  5 

breadth  will  be  -^  S    ^^^ 

Peterhead  is  the  neareft  land  to  the  northern  conti- 
nent of  EuropC)  and  lies  withan  300  miles  of  the  cape 
4  called 
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called  the  Naze  of  Norway,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Baltic. 

Through  this  chanael  the  grand  body  of  the  her-> 
rings  pafs,  in  their  annual  migrations,  from  Shetland 
and  the  north  feaa  to  the  more  fouthern  latitudes,  at- 
tended with  the  all-devouring  cod  and  ling^  on  which 
account  Peterhead,  or  as  it  is  fbmetimes  called,  Bu- 
channefs,  hath  always  been  the  fecond  ftation  of  the 
Dutch  bufles,  after  leaving  the  Shetland  iflands. 
Tradition  fays,  that  fome ,  hundred  years,  ago,  the 
Dutch  offered  lord  Marefchal,  then  the  proprietor  of 
the  coaft,  10  cover  a  fmall  ifland,  called  Inch  Keith, 
with  filvcr,  for  the  property  of  it  to  carry  on  their 
fiiheries,  which,  for  obvious  reafons,  could  not  be  ac- 
cepted. Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Dutch  ftill  frequent 
the  coaft,  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  fometimes  100 
fail  are  fcen  within  fight  of  land,  bufily  employed  in 
the  herring  and  white  fifheries.  The  natives,  to 
whom  this  treafure  properly  belongs,  have  lately 
made  fome  attempts  towards  the  white  filhery,  of 
which  they  cure  and  vend,  chiefly  at  the  London  mar/- 
ket,  4000  barrels  of  delicate  fmall  cod  and  ling,  annu- 
ally. They  alfo  fit  out  fome  ^peflcls  for  the  Hebridc 
fifhcry  off  Barrahead,  for  the  Barcelona  market,  and 
they  claim  the  merit  of  having  taught  the  iflanders 
how  to  take  and  cure  the  large  fifli,  which  abound  on 
their  coafts. 

Few  harbours  in  Great  Britain  are  of  more  im- 
portance to  navigation  than  this  of  Peterhead,  as  in 
cafe  of  violent  ftorms  from  the  caflerly  points,  large 
veffels  embayed  betwixt  this  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Forth,  have  not  a  port  that  they  can  fafely  take 
at  every  time  of  the  tide,  that  of  Aberdeen  excepted. 
If  therefore,  they  cannot  make  their  way  to  fea,  in 
the  teeth  of  a  ftrong  eafterly  wind,  or  double  this 
head-land  that  they  may  gain  the  Murray  firth, 
they  muft  inevitably  come  on  Ihore.  This  harbour 
lies  on  a  fpacious  bay,  where  vcfTels  of  any  burden 
may  ride  in  all  other  winds>  and  is  therefore  the  ge- 
neral 
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ncral  rendezvous  of  the  (hipping  which  frequent  the 
northern  feas,  where  they  caft  anchor  on  clean  ground, 
and  ride  fafely  till  the  ftorms  have  abated.  But 
though  nature  hath  done  fo  much  for  the  benefit  of 
navigation,  fomcthing  is  left  for  the  eicrcifc  of  hu- 
man aid.  The  harbour  can,  at  prefent,  contain  in 
perfect  fafety,  40  or  50  fail  of  vejQTels  drawing  12 
feet  water,  and  is  capable  of  being  extended,  fo  as 
to  admit  a  greater  number  of  fhips,  drawing  20  feet, 
by  which  means,  not  only  cafual  merchantmen,  but 
fmall  Ihips  of  war,  with  their  convoys,  would  find 
this  a  moft  defirable  refuge,  when  purfued  by  fuperior 
force. 

Peterhead  is  a  neat  well-built  town,  celebrated  for 
the  falubrity  of  its  air  *,  and  the  virtues  of  its  mine- 
ral waters ;  on  thefc  accounts,  as  well  as  the  fak- 
water  bathing,  it  is  the  refort  of  genteel  company 
during  the  fummer  months,  and  hath  every  appear- 
ance of  a  thriving,  plentiful,  and  happy  place. 

The  coaft  from  Peterhead,  fouthw;;nl,  exhibits  al- 

•  Al)erdcenlhire  hath  the  reputation  of  being  remarkably  heal- 
thy, and  the  inhabitants  are  diilmgniflicd  for  their  longevity.  Of 
this,  I  had  two  inftances  in  one  day,  fome  years  ago,  when  travel- 
ling in  that  country  ;  the  firft  was  a  venerable  looking  roan  then 
in  his  hundredth  year,  as  I  found  by  various  particulars,  as  well 
as  his  own  dtclaration.  The  iecond  inilance  was  ftill  more  extra- 
ordinary. Having  been  informed  that  a  farmer  had  reached  the 
age  of  1 30,  1  pLiid  him  a  viiit,  and  received  the  following  parti- 
culars from  himlelf  in  anfwcr  to  my  queftions  :  That  he  was  bom 
in  1648  J  being  too  young  in  Cromwell's  time  for  carrying  arms, 
he  was  lent  to  the  wo^ds  to  cut  Ihafts  for  halberts  ;  at  other  times, 
he  was  ordered  toaflift  at  the  blackfmith's  forge ;  that  he  married 
his  lad'wife  at  the  age  of  1 20,  and  was  able  to  go  about  the  farm, 
till  within  the  laft  two  years,  when  his  fight  fsiiled  him.  In  this 
fituation  I  found  old  Peter  Garden,  who,  as  I  had  taken  the  liber* 
ty  of  aiking  feveral  queilion$,  thought  he  had  a  right  to  aik  my 
namC;  from  whence  I  came,  and  w*nere  bound,  hoping  I  would 
not  be  offended,  if  an  old  man  bcftowed  his  bleffing,  which  he  did 
with  much  gravity.  His  wife  confirmed  every  particular,  and 
faid,  that  (lie  had  been  his  fervant,  and  afterwards  married  him, 
for  a  bit  of  bread.  The  old  man  died  the  eniuing  winter.  His 
portrait  is  in  the  polTeflion  of  fome  nobleman  or  gentleman  of  that 
coiiBtiy,  whole  name  I  do  oot  xcmcml^r. 

mod 
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moft  one  continued  fcenc  of  promontories  and  clifFs, 
lofty,  precipitous^  and  pidurefquc  j  *  affording  much 
entertainment  to  travellers,  whofe  curiofity  leads  them 
thither  in  the  fummer  months ;  though  in  that  feafon 
they  only  give  a  fpecimen  of  the  fcenery  which  the 
winter  hurricanes  difplay-  It  is  probable  that  the 
(loping  earth  amidfl  thefe  clifFs  have  been  waflicd 
away  by  the  continued  adtion  of  the  (csl  in  eafterly 
winds.  That  the  waves  being  checked  by  the  per- 
pendicular '  rocks,  would  break  in  with  redoubled 
rage,  upon  every  opening,  thereby  forming  thofe  dif- 
mal-cavems  fo  frequent  upon  the  eaft  coafl",  and  which 
have  been  accurately  dcfcri bed  by  Mr.  Pennant,  Dr» 
Johnfon,  Mr.  Cordiner,  and  other  gentlemen  of  li- 
terary abilities.  Of  thefe  fubterraneous  openings, 
that  called  the  bullersof  Buchan,  is  the  moft  extra- 
ordinary. Its  entry  is  a  rude  and  high  arc^,  under 
which  boats  enter  in  calm  weather  with  fuch  pcrfons 
as  cboofe  to  explore  this  awful  region. 

**  We  foon  turned  our  eyes,  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  to 
the  buller,  or  bouillior  of  Buchan,  which  no  man 
can  fee  with  indifference,  who  has  either  fenfe  of  dan- 
ger or  delight  in  rarity.    It  is   a  rock  perpendicu- 

*  About  50  tons  of  kelp,  fays  Mr.  Cordiner,  arc  annually  fent 
from  Peterhead  to  NewcafUe.  The  procefs  of  making  it  is  thus:  The 
rocks,  which  are  dry  at  low  water,  arA  the  beds  of  great  quantities 
of  iea-weed ;  which  is  cut,  carried  to  the  beach,  and  dried  :  a  hol- 
low is  dug  in  the  ground  3  or  4  feet  wide ;  round  its  margin  are 
laid  a  rowof  flones,  on  which  the  fea-weed  is  placed,  and  fet  on 
fire  within,  and  quantities  of  this  fuel  being  continually  heaped  up- 
on  the  circle,  there  is  in  the  center  a  perpetual  flame ;  from  which 
a  liquid,  like  melted  metal,  drops  into  the  hollow  beneath  :  when 
it  is  full,  as  it  commonly  is  ere  the  clofe  of  day,  all  heterogeneous 
matter  being  removed,  the  kelp  is  wrought  with  iron  rakes,  and 
brought  to  an  uniform  confiftence,  in  a  ftate  of  fufion.  When 
cool,  it  confolidates  into  a  heavy,  dark-coloured  alkaline  fubftancc, 
which  undergoes,  in  the  ghfs-houfes,  a  fecond  vitrification,  and 
aflumes  a  jperfei^  tranfparency ;  the  progrefs  bv  which,  thu^,  a 
parcel  of  lea-weed,  formerly  the  flimy  bed  of  feals,  or  dreary 
Ihelter  of  (hell-fifli,  is  converted  into  a  cryftal  laftre  for  an  aflem- 
bly-room,  or  a  fet  of  glafles  for  his  majcfty's  table,  is  a  mctamor* 
phofes  tlmt  might  be  a  fubje&for  an  entertainkig  tale. 

I  I  larly 
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larly  tubulated^  united  on  one  fide  irith  a  hig^  ihofr^ 
and  on  the  other^  a  rifing  fteep,  to  a  great  height 
above  the  main  Tea.  The  top  is  open,  from  which 
may  be  feen  a  dark  gulph  of  water  which  flows  into 
the  cavity,  through  a  breach  made  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  inclofing  rock.  It  has  the  aj^anuKe  of  a  vaft 
well,  bordered  with  a  wall.  The  edge  of  the  buUer 
is  not  wide,  and  to  thofe  that  waHc  round,  appears 
very  narrow.  He  tfiat  ventures  to  look  downward 
fees,  thac  if  his  foot;  ihould  flip.  He  muft  fall  from 
his  dreadful  elevation,  upon  ftones  on  one  fide,  or 
into  the  water  on  the  other.  We,  however,  went 
round,  and  were  glad  when  the  circuit  was  completed. 

"  When  we  came  down  to  the  fea,  we  faw  fotnc 
boats  iand  rowers,  and  refolved  to  expdore  the  buller 
at  the  bottom.  We  entered  the  arch  which  the  wa- 
ter had  made,  and  found  ourfelves  in  a  place,  which^ 
though  we  did  not  think  ourfelves  in  dai^er,  we 
could  fcarcely  furvey  without  fome  recoil  of  the 
mind.  The  bafon  in  which  we  floated  was  nearly 
circular,  perhaps  30  yards  in  diameter.  We  were 
inclofed  by  a  natural  wall,  rifing  flreep  on  every  fide 
to  a  height  which  produced  the  idea  of  infurmount- 
able  confinement.  The  interception  of  all  lateral 
light  caufed  a  difmal  gloom.  Round  us  was  a  per- 
pendicular rock,  above  us  the  difl:ant  Iky,  and  below 
an  unknown  profundity  of  water.  If  I  had  any  ma- 
lice againfi  a  walking  fpirit,  infl:ead  of  laying  him 
•in  the  Red- fea,  I  would  condemn  him  to  rcfide  in  the 
buller  of  Buchan. 

"  But  terror  without  danger  is  only  one  of  the 
fports  of  fancy,  a  voluntary  agitation  of  the  mind 
that  is  permitted  no  longer  than  it  pleafes.  We  were 
foon  at  leifure  to  examine  the  place  with  minute  in- 
^pieflion,  and  found  many  cavities  which,  as  the  wa« 
termen  tolc}  us,  went  backward  to  a  depth  which  they 
had  never  explored.  Their  extent  we  had  not  time 
to  try  i  they  are  fald  to  ferve  different  purpofcs. 
Ladies  come  hither  ibmeticm^s  in  the  fummer  with 

coUadons, 
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collations,  and  foMgglcrs  nnake  them  ftorchoufes  for 
clandcftine  mcrchandizi^.  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted 
but  the  pirates  of  ancient  times  often  ufed  them  as 
magazine^  of  arms,  or  repofltories  of  plunder/^ 

On  this  coaftis  a  fiftiery  of  fcadogs,  which  begins 
the  lafl:  week  in  July,  and  ends  the  firftin  Septem- 
ber. The  livers  are  boiled  for  oil,  the  bodies  fplit, 
dried,  and  fold  to  the  common  people,  who  come 
from  great  diftances  to  purchafe  this  coarfe  fare.  Ex- 
cellent turbot  are  taken  on  this  fhore. 

The  falmon  fiflieries  of  Scotland  have  of  late  been 
confiderably  improved  by  extending  them  to  the 
open  fea,  as  well  as  rivers,  A  fuccefsful  filbery  hath 
been  fet  up  upon  this  plan  among  the  fandy  bays  be- 
low Slains.  .The  procefs  is  very  fimple,  and  only  re- 
quires a  greater  extent  of  netting.  It  is  performed 
by  long  liets,  carried  out  to  fea  by  bokts,  a  great 
compafs  taken,  and  then  hauled  on  (hore.  It  is  re- 
marked, that  the  falmon  fwim  againft  the  wind,  and 
have  a  higher  flavour  than  thofe  taken  in  frefli  waters. 
This  rnay  be  owing  to  the  richnefs  of  the  filh  when 
at  fea,  being  then  in  the  bed  condition. 

At  a  Ihort  dtftance  from  the  buUers  is  Slains  caftle, 
the  feat  of  the  earls  of  Errol,  chief  of  the  Hayes.  * 
A  few  miles  further  is  Ellon,  a  thriving  populous 
village,  wafhed  by  the  river  Ythan,  where  much 
falmon  is  taken.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  Ellon- 
houfc,  a  large  fine  feat  belonging  to  the'  earl  of 
Aberdeen.     At  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  the  village 

•  The  family  of  Errol  trice  thdr  defcent  to  a  memorable  vic- 
toiy  gained  by  the  bravery  of  their  aoceftor  and  his  two  fons,  over 
the  &ac%  at  Loncarty  ta  Perthlhiret  in  the  reign  of  Kenneth  Ilf. 
about  the  year  q8o,  for  which  fervice  the  iamily  were  promoted 
to  the  order  of  tne  nobility,  in  which  rank  they  have  remained  ever 
iince.  The  king  alfo,  as  a  reward  for  their  valour  and  merit,  gave 
them  as  much  land  in  the  fertile  carie  of  Gowrie,  as  a  falcon,  fet 
off  a  man's  hand,  (hould  fly  over  without  flopping.  The  falcon 
flew  over  6  miles  of  ground  in  length,  which  was  afterwards  called 
Errol,  and  hath  been  the  pofTeffion  and  chief  title  of  the  Hayes  and 
their  fucceflbr^  ever  finee. 
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of  Newburgh,  which  is  accommodated  with  a  ha^ 
hour  and  pier^  vfherc  veflfcls  of  fmall  burden  can  load 
and  unload.  We  now,  arrive  at  the  river  Don,  over 
which  a  fine  Gothic  arch  is  flung  from  one  rock  to 
the  other.  This  arch,  faid  to  have  been  built  by  a 
bifliop  of  Aberdeen  about  the*  year  i  ago,  is  67  feet 
wide  at  the  bottoir,  and  34  feet  6  inches  high  above 
the  furface  of  the  river,  which,  at  ebb  tide,  is  here 
19  feet  deep.  The  building  is  admired  for  its  light 
appearance.  Palling  this  bridge  we  arrive  at  Old 
Aberdeen,  a  place  of  litde  confequence,  though  the 
feat  of  a  college,  founded  by  bi&op  Elphinilon  in 
1494.  One  mile  further  ftands  New  Aberdeen,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Dee,  in  57  dcg.  la  min,  N«lat.  107 
miles  from  Edinburgh,,  and  485  from  London. 
Aberdeen  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity  j  if  tradition 
be  true,  it  was  a  place  of  note  in  the  reign  of  Gre- 
gory king  of  Scotland,  from  whom,  about  the  year 
893,  it  received  fomc  privileges,  but  the  oldcil 
charter  now  remaining,  was  granted  by  Alexander 
II.  in  121J.  By  this  charter. the  king >  grants  to 
Aberdeen  the  fame  privileges  iie  had  granted  to  his 
town  of  Perth.  In  1004  Malcolm  11.  founded  a 
bifhoprick  at  a  place  called  Mordick  in  ;his  county, 
in  memory  of  a  fignal  yiftory  which  he  there  gained 
over  the  Danes  $  which  bifhoprick  was  tranflated  to 
Old  Aberdeen  by  David  I.  and  in  1163,  the  then 
bifhop  of  Aberdeen  obtained  a  new  charter  from 
Malcolm  IV. 

In  Scotland  there  are  only  4  cities,  viz.  Edinburgh, 
the  metropolis ;  Glafgow,  the  firft  place  of  trade-and 
manufaftur^s  ;  Aberdeen,  the  fecond  in  ditto  ;  and* 
St.  Andrews,  now  in  ruins.  Aberdeen,  including 
the  Old  Xo^vn,  is  fuppofed-to  contain  25,000  peo- 
ple i  it  is  a  handfome,  thriving  town,  but  unlefs  the 
inhabitants  increafe  and  multiply  very  faft,  the  town 
of  Paifley,  though  it  hath  "neither  harbour  nor  (hip- 
ping of  any  kind,  will  foon  cclipfe  Aberdeen  both  in 
magnitude  and  the  number  of^  the  people.     New 

Aberdeen 
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Aberdeen  is  the  feat  of  a  college  fotincied  by  George 
carl  marefchal,  in*  1593,  which,  as  well  as  that  of 
Old  Aberdeen,  hath  been  the  nurfery  of  ftience, 
liberal  arts,  and  eminent  men.  The  remains  of  an- 
ticnt  buildings,  fome  of  them  in  good  perfeftion, 
difplay  the  former  confequence  of  thefe  towns,  but 
liowever  we  may  admire  the  venerable  Gothic  pile, 
the  bold  arch,  or  the  ingenious  car\Mngj  the  prc- 
fcnt  age  hath  the  merit  of  a  work  which,  if  not  fupe- 
rior,  is  at  leaft  equal  to  any  ereftion  in  that  king- 
dom, whether  ecclefiaftical  or  civil,  and  is  thus  de- 
Icribcd  by  an  intelligent  native  of  that  place. 

*^  The  harbour  of  Aberdeen,  fays  he,  was  long  a 
great  detriment  to  its  trade,  and  occafloned  the  lofs 
of  manylives,  and  much  property.  A  ftranger  could 
never  depend  upon  finding  it  as  he  left  it  j  while  vef- 
fels  lay  at  anchor  in  the  road,  till  the  tide  (hould 
make,  they  have  been  often  wrecked  by  ftorms  that 
fuddenly  arofe.  It  was  very  narrow  at  the  mouth, 
having  the  eafterly  rocky  point  of  the  Grampian- 
mountains  on  the  fouth,  and  a  flat  blowing  fand  on 

.  the  north,  extending  along  the  coaft  for  many  miles. 
By  the  eafterly  and  north-eaft  ftorms,  the  fand  was 
driven,  in  a  long  ridge,  acrofs  the  harbour's  mouth, 
and  formed,  what  was*  called  the  Bar.  Upon  this 
bar,  the  depth  of  water,  at  low  tide,  was  fometimes 
not  above  3  feet.     Clearing  away  the  fand,  though 

,  but  a  partial  and  temporary  remedy,  was  a  matter  of 
great  expence  t6  the  community.  If  it  was  cleared 
one  week,  fo  as  to  have  5  or  6  feet  of  water  at  ebb, 
a  fpelh  ftorm  the  next  week  undid  all  that  had  been 
done. 

^*  The,town,  at  laft,camc  to  the  fpirited  refolution 
of  erefting  a  ftone  pier,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  har- 
bour, fo  ftrong,  that,  in  all  human  prohiability,  it 
fiiould  be  found  effeftual  to  prevent  ruture  damige* 
This  pier  is  i  ioo  feet  in  length,  and  gradually  in-* 
creafes  in  thicknefs  and  height  as  it  approaches  to 
the  fea.     Where  it  begins,  it  is  ao  feet  broad  at  the 

I  I  3'  bafe. 
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bafc,  12  feet  broad  at  the  top»  and  i6  feet 
befides  the  parapet  wall  on  dK  nortfat  wbidi  is 
4  feet  6  inches  thick,  aad  4  feet  high.  The 
continues  to  increafe  in  thickoeis,*  till  it  comes  to 
where  the  rounding  of  the  head  begins  to  be  formed, 
where  it  is  36  feet  broad  at  the  bottooi,  aad  14  feet 
broad  at  the  top,  including  the  parapet,  which  b 
here  8  feet  high,  and  10  feet  broad. 

'*  The  head,  or  rounding  of  the  pier,  at  the  eaft:  ex- 
tremity, is  60  feet  dianseter  at  the  bafe,  and  the  height 
to  the  platform  is  30  feet,  to  which  add  the  hcieht  <^ 
the  parapet,  and  the  perpendicular  of  the  head  &3iig 
the  fca  is  38  feet.  As  the  pier  thickens,  firooi  the 
infide  of  the  parapet  wall,  fprings,  6rft  one,  thrn  a 
iccond,  and  at  laft  a  third  footway,  broad  enough 
for  a  (ingle  perfon  to  walk  upon,  each  raided  abcMit 
2  feet  above  the  one  below.  From  one  of  thcfe 
walks,  you  can,  at  any  place,  overlook  the  wall. 
The  whole  is  built  of  granite  *  j  many  of  the  outfide 
ftones  are  above  3  tons  weight,  with  hewn  beds,  mod 
are  laid  lengthways  into  the  work,  fb  that  their  ends 
only  are  outward,  no  ftone  in  it  is  lefs  than  4  feet  in 
length. 

**  The  expence  of  this  great  woric,  amounting  to 
17,0001.  or  upwards,  is  defrayed  by  doubling  the 
harbour  dues,  which  are  chiefly  paid  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Aberdeen.  A  little  to  the  fouth  of  the  bar 
they  have  now  a  depth  of  17  fathoms  at  low  waters 
-and  at  the  harbour  mouth,  from  8  to  9  fathoms, 
where  they  had  formerly  but  a  few  feet." 

After  defcribing  this  pier,  undertaken  and  com- 
pleted  at  the  expence  of  the  town,  f  it  is  unneccflary 
to  add  any  further  remarks  rdadve  to  the  fphrit, 
magnanimity  and  good  fenfe  of  the  citizens  i  y^ok 

*  Efieemed  the  mofi  durable  ftope  known  10  Europe,  being  proof 
againft  time  and  elements,  and  is  therefore  die  moft  proper  for 
bndgef ,  piers  aiid  embankingt 

t  It  was  built  under  the  diredioo  of  Mr.  Smeatoo,  wbofe  works, 
vfAxcn  left  to  bis  own  judgment,  and  liberalhf  fuppiied  in  the  means, 
Iways  folid,  mafterfy,  and  greatf 

4  CxamplCj 
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example,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  followed  by  the 
numerous  ports  of  that  kingdom  at  prefent  choaked 
up,  and  ruinous. 

It  is  however  remarkable,  that  there  is  not  a  fingle 
decked  veffel  fitted  out  from  Aberdeen  for  the  her- 
ring, or  the  white  fiflieries  :  here  is  an  excellent  har- 
bour, an  aftive  people  convcrfant  in  trade,  and  pof- 
fefled  of  capital ;  feated  within  6  hours  failing  of  the 
L^ng  Fortys,  and  2  days  failing  of  the  Shetland 
ifles,  whofe  folc  filhery  is  confined  to  a  few  open 
boats ;  the  captures  arc  infufficient  for  the  fupply 
of  the  inhabitants  *. 

This  inattention  to  the  fifheries  is  the  mpre  extra- 
ordinary, as  the  exports  of  Aberdeen,  though  very 
confiderable  in  falmon,  dockings  and  thread,  do 
not  balance  the  imports,  in  value.  The  herring  and 
white  filheries  therefore,  if  profeauted  with  vigour, 
cured  and  dried  with  judgment,  would  not  only  ex- 
tend the  fcale  of  exports,  but  alfo  furnifh  the  out- 
ward bound  vcffels  with  freights,  and  better  aflforD- 
ments  for  the  foreign  markets. 

The  removal  of  certain  obftruftions  to  the  fifheries, 
now  under  confideration,  and  the  further  aids  pro- 
pofed  to  the  attention  of  the  legiflacure,  will  if 
granted,  leave  thefe  eaftern  fhoces  without  any  ex- 
cufe,  fliould  they  ftill  negleft  thefe  branches,  for 
which  their  fituation,  capital,  and  general  traffic 
gives  them  fuch  fuperior  advantages.     The  falmon  of 


*^Great  quantities  of  iifii  are  therefore  brought  to  town  from 
viUagCB  to^  ibuthand  oorth,  even  as  far  as  Newburgh,  i  c  £ng- 
iajQi  miles  diftant,  upon  womens  backs,  in  balkets,  with  a  breau- 
rope  fixed  to  them.  Thtk  poor  drudges  will  thus  travel  1 5  miles 
bejore  breaUaft,  with  a  heavy  load  upon  their  backs ;  and  fuch  is 
the  force  of  hat^it,  that  they  would  think  it  a  puniihment,  to  be 
obliged  to  return  home  with  an  empty  balket.  If  therefore,  they 
have  neither  goods  nor  provifions  to  carry  home,  they  pnerally 
take  in  baliaft  of  ftones,  equal  in  weight  to  a  third  of  their  out- 
ward bound  cargo,  and  thus  they  trudge  homevi'ard  with  four 
fliillings  in  their  pockets,  the  produce  of  the  fiili ;  which,  if  pur« 
chafed  fr^m  fifbermen,  produces  a  clear  profit  of  one  fhillingi 
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the  Dee  *  and  Don,  are  taken  in  great  abundance, 
cured  in  the  highcft  perfedion,  and  greatly  valticd  at 
the  p^uropean  markets.  If  the  merchants^  in  addi- 
tion to  thefe,  fhould  alfo  export  the  cargoes  of  50  or 
60  veffels  conftand/  employed  in  the  herring  and 
white  tilhcrics,  the  port  of  Aberdeen  would,  in  a  few 
years,  become  the  moft  celebrated  mart  of  filh  now 
exilling. 

Three  miles  fouth  from  Aberdeen  we  crofs  the  Dec, 
over  a  fine  bridge  of  7  arches,  built  by  tlic  famous 
Gavin  Dunbar,  bifliop  of  that  city. 

In  pafling  this  bridge  we  leave  Aberdeenlhirc,  the 
moft  extenfive  and  populous  county  in  the  Lowlands, 
next  to  Pcrthlhirci  walhed  on  the  eaft  and  north  by 
the  ocean,  abounding  in  fea- ports,  from  whence 
there  is  a  fafe  and  ready  paflage  to  the  Orkneys,  and 
Shetland, iQes  ;  tiie  Greenland  filheries,  Norway,  and 
the  regions  around  the  Baltic ;  the  German  coaft, 
Holland,  Flanders,  France,  England  and  Edin- 
burgh: watered  alfo  by  numerous  ftream-,  all  of 
them  the  refort  of  falmon,  and  whofe  banks  difplay 
the  moft  extenfive  plantations,  as  well  as  natural 
woods,  f  in  thefc  kingdoms  i  whofe  proprietors,  or 

•  The  Dec  produces  the  grcateft  quantity,  and  employs  from 
40  to  $0  boats.  The  iiib  ot  the  Don  are  taken  in  criiives  abme 
the  bridge  ;  a  practice  contrary  to  the  antient  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
iinlefs  where  the  nature  of  the  watt r  rendered  the  net  fifhery  im- 
practicable. In  the  Regiam  Majejiatum^  the  oldeft  body  of  Scottifh 
laws  now  extant,  iaid  to  be  compoled  in  the  reign  of  Malcohn  II.  the 
fubjcds  were  obliged  to  leave  a  free  padage  for  the  fiih  from  Satur* 
day  evening  till  Monday  morning,  and  this  was  called  the  Baterdtyes 
fiffpe,  Alexander  I,  enacted,  "  That  the  ftreamc  of  the  water 
fal  be  in  all  parts  fwa  free,  that  ane  fwinc  of  the  age  of  3  zeares, 
well  fed,  may  turne  himfelf  within  the  ftreame  round  about,  fi^a 
that  his  Inovvt  nor  tail  lal  not  touch  the  bank  of  the  water."  The 
laws  of  Robert  I.  fpeaking  of  fifh  of  different  fixes,  and  the  di« 
menfions  of  the  i^ivers,  that  the  fifh  may  pafs  up  the  n>*er: 
<^  Cruives,  &c.  fhall  have  their  hecke  2  inches  wide,  that  the  fry 
may  pafs.*'  The  laws  of  Robert  IIL  and  James  IV,  fay,  "  That 
flayers  of  reide  fifli  or  fmoltes  of  falmond,  the  third  time,  are  p\i* 
niAied  with  death.  And  fie  like  he  quha  commands  the  famine  to 
be  done." 

f  Thefe  are  finely  dbfcribed  by  Mr.  Petinant,  and  Mr.  Cordiner, 

•  th<: 
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the  ^eateft  part  of- them,  have  die  good  fenfe  to 
ftay  at  home,  where  they  are  refpcfted  and  hQnoured> 
ihfteadof  impoVerilhing  themfelvesand  their  families^ 
amidft  the  promifcuous  crowd  of  an  overgrown  ca* 
pital. 

The  county  of  Mearns,  into  which  we  riow  enter, 
is  of  fmall  dimenfions,  and  being  the  eaftern  extre* 
mity  of  the  Grampian  mountains,  it  is  chiefly  com- 
pofed  of  hill  and  heath.  That  part  however,  called 
the  Hollow  of  the  Meams,  and  which  lies  near  the 
coaft,  is  both  fertile  and  pleafant,  highly  cultivated, 
full  of  feats,  and  iinely  ornamented. 

At  the  diftance  of  15  miles  from  Aberdeen  wc 
come  to  Stonehaven,  or  as  it  is  ufually  termed> 
Stonhive,  fituated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Cowic  bay,  a 
fmall  harbour,  into  which  veflels  of  100  tons  burden 
may  enter  at  high  water.  Sail-cloth,  and  knitted 
Itockings.  are  the  manufactures  of  the  place,  but  no 
filhery. 

About  a  mile  from  this  place  is  the  feat  of  Robert 
Barclay,  Efq;  of  Urie,  great  grandfon  of  the  famous 
Barclay,  the  apologift  for  the  quakers,  whofe  writ- 
ings, particularly  his  dedication  to  Charles  IL 
will  ever  endear  his  memory  to  all  good  men.  The 
deicendant  of  that  great  philolbpher  is  no  lef^  emi«* 
ncnt  for  the  pattern  he  hath  fet  his  countrymen  in 
temporal  improvements.  "  This  gentleman,  fays  Mr. 
Pennant,  by  the  example  he  fets  his  neighbours,  in 
the  fine  management  of  his  land,  is  a  moft  ufeful  and 
wonhy  qharafter  in  his  country.  He  has  been  long 
a  peripatetic  obferver  of  the  different  modes  of  agri- 
culture in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain ;  hisjournies  be- 
ing on  foot,  followed  by  a  fervant  with  his  baggage 
on  horfeback.  He  has  more  than  once  walked  ta 
London,  and  by  way  of  experiment  hais  gone  8a 
*  miles  in  a  day.     He  has  reduced  hjs  remarks,  to 

♦  This  I  conceive  to  be  an  error  of  the  prefi. '  Forty  miles  a 
day  is  great  walking,  and  be  \vho  accompiimes  60  miles  tnuil  be  a 
prodigy. 

praftice,' 
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{»a£Uce,  much  to  hts  honour  tnd  emolumeiit.  The 
barren  heaths  that  <mce  furrounded  him,  are  now  con- 
verted into  rich  fields  of  wheats  .beans  or  oats »  and 
his  clover  was  at  this  time,  Sept.  ad,  under  a  fecond 
harveft. 

'^  He  is  likewife  a  great  planter ;  he  fills  all  his 
dingles  with  trees,  but  avoids  planting  the  eminen- 
cies,  for  he  fays  they  will  not  thrive  on  this  eafteni 
coaft,  except  in  fheltered  bottoms.  The  few  plant- 
ings on  the  upper  grounds  are  Hunted,  cankered  and 
mofs-grown. 

*^  Mr.  Barclay  firft  fet  about  his  improvements  in 
1768  i  fince  which  he  has  reclaimed  about  400  acres, 
continues  to  finifh  about  100  annually,  by  draining, 
levelling,  clearing  away  the  ftones,  and  trimming. 
Thefe,  with  the  plowing,  feed,  &c.  amount  to  the 
expcnce  of  lol.  an  acre.  The  firft  crop  is  ccwn- 
mdnly  oats,  and  brings  in  61.  an  acre ;  the  (econd, 
white  peas,  worth  fometimes  as  much,  but  generally 
only  4I.  turnips  are  the  third  crop,  and  ufually 
worth  61.  the  fourth  is  barley,  of  the  fame  value  j 
clover  fucceeds,  worth  about  4I.  and  laftly  wheat, 
which  brings  in  about  7I.  los*  an  a^e,  but  oftener 
more. 

"  As  foon  as  the  land  is  once  thoroughly  improved, 
it  is  thrown  into  this  courfe  :  turnips,  barley,  clover, 
and  wheat;  fometimes  turnips,  barley,  clover,  and 
^e^grals.  He  fometimes  breaks  up  the  laft  for 
white  peas,  and  afterwards  for  wheat,  and  fometimes 
fallows  from  the  grafs,  an(l  manures  it  for  wheat,  by 
folding  his  Iheep; 

^*  The  land  thus  improved,  was  originally  heathy 
and  that  which  was  arable,  produced  moft  miferable 
crops  of  a  poor  degenerate  oat,  and  was  upon  the 
whole  not  worth  2  (hillings  an  acre ;  but  in  its  pre« 
ient  improved  ftate  is  worth  20,  and  the  tenants 
would  live  twice  as  well  as  before  the  improvement. 

*^  Some  of  the  fields  have  been  fallowed  from  hpath^ 
and  fown  with  wheat,  and  produced  large  crops. 

One 
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One  field  of  34  acres,  which  had  been  moftly  heath, 
was  the  fifft  year  fallowed,  drained,  <li:learcd  of  the 
ftones,  limed,  &c,  and  fown  with  wheat,  which  pro- 
duced in  the  London  market  270I.  clear  of  all  ex- 
pences.*  Mr.  Barclay  has  lately  erefted  a  mill  for 
fine  flour,  the  only  one  in  the  county,  which  fully 
anfwers,  and  has  fcrved  to  encourage  many  of  his 
neighbours  to  fow  wheat  where  it  was  never  known  to 
be  raifed  before.  At  prcfent  near  800  bolls  are  an- 
nually produced  within  10  miles  of  the  place. 

*'  The  firfl:  turnips  for  feeding  of  cattle  were  raifed  ^ 
by  this  gentleman ;  and  the  markets  are  now  plenti- 
fully fupplied  with  frefh  beef.  Foj^that  of  Aberdeen, 
there  are  frequently  50  fat  beeves  flaughtered  in 
one  day,  from  Chriftmas  to  |:he  firft  of  July,  gene* 
rally  weighing  40  ftones  Scots  a-piecc.  Before 
that  period  frelh  meat  was  hardly  known  in  thefe 
parts,  during  the  winter  and  fpring  months.  Every 
perfon  killed  his  cattle  for  winter  provifion  at 
Michaelmas  i  and  this  was  cBllcd  lay ing-in^  in  time.*'* 

Such  are  the  beneficial  efFefts  of  judicious  manage- 
tnent  in  thie  various  branches  of  husbandry  j  in  which 
however  the  eaft-fide  of  the  kingdom  hath  a  manifeft 
advantage  over  the  weft,  being  lefs  fubjeft  to  thofe 
heavy  rains  which  are  an  infupcrable  obftrudion  to 
fuccefsful  agriculture. 

At  a  fhort  diftance  from  this  place  are  the  ruins 
qf  Dunnoter,  the  anticnt  feat  of  the  earls  marefchal. 
The  annotator  of  Cambden  fpeaks  of  the  ftatcly 
rooms  in  the  new  buildings  and  the  library  j  at  pre- 
fcnt  nothing  remains  but  naked  walls,  with  (omc 
carved  works,  cornices,  and  coats  of  arms  fcattered 
among  the  ruins.  Nothing  feen  but  rocks  on  one 
fide,  and  the  ocean  on  the  other  f  nothing  heard  but 


•  The  ufual  pra^ice  at  prefent  of  fiich  of  the  fermcri  a§  can  af- 
ford to  eat  butchers  meat  o  moDths  in  the  year^  and  who  conopoie 
about  a  tweqtk^  part  of  that  dais  of  inen  throughout  the  king** 

wiads^i 
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winds,  waves,  and  fea-fowL  Places  which  gave 
birth  to  heroes  famed  over  all  Europe  for  nnartial  at- 
chicvements  in  defence  of  their  country  and  liberties, 
arc  now  the  folitary  habitations  of  the  feathered  crea- 
tion«  A  coat  of  arms,  a  date,  timber] cfs  walls,  and 
the  ruinous  arch,  afford  an  affefting  monument  of  hu- 
man vicifljtudes.  The  family  of  Keith  was  among  the 
mod  antient  in-Europe.  In  loio  the  Scots  gained  a 
complete  viftory  over  the  Danes  at  Camus-town,  in 
Angus;  king  Malcolm  II.  as  &  reward  for  the  fignal 
bravery  of  a  certain  young  nobleman  who  purfued 
and  killed  Camus  the  Danifli  general,  bellowed  on 
him  feveral  lands,  particularly  the  barony  of  K^ith 
in  Eaft  Lothian,  from  which  his  pofterity  aflumed 
their  firname.  The  king  alfo  appointed  liim  heredi- 
tary great  marefchal  of  Scotland,  which  high  office 
continued  in  his  family  till  the  year  1715;  when  the 
lail  earl  engaged  in  the  rebellion  and  forfeited  bis 
cftate  and  honours;  and  thus  ended  the  family  of 
marefchal,  after  ferving  their  country,  in  a  diftin- 
cuilhed  capacity,  above  700  years*. 

•The 

♦  The  l^te  carl  marefchal »  when  laft  in  Scotland,  fent  his  fc- 
erctaiy  to  examine  the  ftate  of  Iiivcnigie  caftle,  bur  would  not  go 
htmfeif,  probably  becaufe  it  mufl  have  been  diibeffing  to  behold 
his  once  fplendid  place  of  refidence,  now  in  nims,  defolated 
and  forlorn.  The  earl,  during  tils  es^ile,  took  up  his  relGdence  in 
Pruffia,  where  being  greatly  elleemed  by  the  king,  ne  was  appointed 
to  the  gcjvcmment  of  Ncufchatel,  and  it  was  owing  to  the  prefiing 
foiicitations  of  the  Pruffian  monarch,  that  he  recovered  his  ellate  in 
Scotland,  to  which  he  made  a  Hiort  viiit ;  during  this  period  he 
received  the  following  curious  letter  from  his  kind  friend  and  be- 
nefaftor. 

'*  I  cannot  allow  the  Scots  the  happinefs  of  poffeffing  you  al- 
together.  Had  I  a  fleet,  I  would  make  a  defcent  on  their  coail,  and 
carry  you  off.  The  banks  of  the  Elbe  do  not  admit  of  thefe  equip- 
ments ;  1  rouft  therefore  have  rccourfc  to  yoiu:  friendfliip,  to  bring 
you  to  him  who  eftecms  and  loves  you.  I  loved  your  brother  with 
my  heart  and  foul :  I  was  indebted  to  him  for  max  obligations : 
this  is  my  right  to  you,  this  my  title.  I  ^nd  my  time  as  for- 
merly ;  only  at  night  I  read  Virgil's  Gcorgics,  and  go  to  my  gar- 
den 
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;  Tht  annortaiaor  of  Cambden  fpeaks  of  a  church  at 
Dunnoter,  the  burial  place  of  St.  Palladius,  who  in 
431  was  fent  by  pope  Celeftine,  to  preach  the  gof- 
pel  artiongfttthe  Scots.  Here  alfo,  was  prefcrved  the 
regalia  of  Scoclaad,  during  CrotnweH's  ufurpationy 
of  which  ibme. particulars  have  already  been  given. 
.  The. rocks  on  which  this  caftle  ftands,  form  thd 
eaftem  extronicy  of  the  Grampian  mouhtains ;  from 
whence  they  extend,  in  a  fouth-weft  dire(Stion,  as  far 
as  1 'Loch  Lomond  in  Dunbartonfhire,  compofing  a 
ddge  of  more  than  100  miles  in  length.  A  low^ 
and,  in  general,  a  fertile  trad):  of  ground,  ilretches  in 
front  of  thefe  mountaihs,  from  the  one.extrcme  to  the 
other,  diftinguifljed  by  difFeren  tnames,  as  the  hol- 
low of  the  Mearns — Strathmorc—Stormont— Strath- 
erne — ^and  the  banks  of  the.  Forth,  above  Stirliag. 
This  extenliyc  traft  compofcd  the  main  ftrcngth  of 
the  antient  Caledonia  beyond  the  Forth ;  and  i^  at 
preienc  ftill  more  famous  for  the  manojfadturing  Ipi- 
ric  of  the  inhabitants,  from  Perth  eaflsward,  in  yam, 
thread,  linen,  ofnaburghs,  and  fail-cloth. 
.  •  Among  the  lift  of  improvers  in  thii  traft,  the  late 
eafl  of  Strathmore,  lord  Kaimes,  lord  Gardcnftone, 
^nd  Meffrs.  Scott,  merit  particular  ndtice. 

den  in  the  morning,  to  make  my  gapdener  reduce  them  to  pra£^ice  ; 
he  laughs  both  at  Virgil  and  me,  and  thinks  U8  both  fools. 

**  Come  to  eafe,  to  friendihip,  and  philoibphy  ;  thefe  arc  what,, 
after  the  buftle  of  life,  we  muft  all  have  recounc  to."     The  eari 

obe]fcd  the  friendly  fiimmons,  and  died  foot!  after. The/e  ar/ 

'uobau  ^ftef  the  hufile  ofliftj  we  muft  all  come  to^  lays  his  majefty. 
That  is,  after  our  ambition  and  thiril  of  dominion  have  dedroyed 
thouiands  of  people,  defolated  provinces,  ruined  citiesj  churches, 
palaces;  and,  m'ftiort,  done  mankind  every  mif:hief  which  cannon, 
bombs,  and  a  or  300,000  armed  flaves  could  perform,  with  its  at 
their  head,  we  betake  ourfclvcs  at  the  dole  of  lifi^  to  eaiib«  to 
frienddiip,  and  philofophy.  Germany  feems  fatile  in  this  fed -of 
philofophers  ;  no  fooner  hath  one  hero  performed  his  part  in  the 
Duflle  of  life,  than  another  appears  with  a  new  fcVoU  of  chinnfs 
upon  fome  devoted  province  or  circle,  and  thus  one  of  the  iineft 
countries  in  Europe,  feldom  enjoys  the  bkflTmgs  of  peace  for'  ai\y 
cojifiderablc  length  of  time.  , 
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Nine  miles  from  StoneiunrenfiBads  BenrfjOr  Imrer- 
bcrvyi  the  county  town^  and  a  fmail  £ea-poit;  iwa 
manufa&ures  have  yet  made  little  progreft^ 

A  mile  fouth  of  inverbervy  is  the  viUage  of  Gour- 
dan,  Which  hath  a  haibour  and  pier>  where  finall 
veflels  may  load  and  unload*  A  £tw  miles  further 
h  JohnVhaven,  a  confiderable  fiibing  Tillage;  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  rhrer  South  £(k>  13  miles  fram 
Inverberry^  is  the  elegant,  populous,  and  duiring 
town  of  Montrofe,  a  royal  borough  of  great  antiqui- 
ty^  as  appears  from  a, charter  granted  by  David  I. 
who  began  his  reign  in  1 1 24.  Montroie  lies  in  the 
county  of  Angus,  and  is  the  fecond  town  in  manu* 
fa&ures>  ihij^ing,  and  general  commerce.  Its  fifii- 
erics  were  formerly  very  confiderable,  and  gave  em- 
ploy to  above  500  boats  and  decked  veflels,  who 
were  alternately  engaged  in  the  herring,  cod,  and 
ling  fiflieries,  which  they  cured  and  exported  to  the 
Baltic,  Hamburgh,  Holiand,  France,  and  England, 
under  the  general  name  of  Habbcrdyn  (Aberdeen) 
fifli. 

Beyond  the  Long  Fortys,  which  ftretch  in  a  paral- 
lel line  with  the  whole  eaftern  coaft,  lies  a  confider- 
able bank  with  6  pits  in  it  of  uncommon  depth, 
being  from  40  to  100  fathoms,  and  fwarming  with 
cod,  ling,  turbot,  &c.  but,  (bange  as  it  niay  feem, 
the  inhabitants  of  Montrofe  have  abandoned  the  fi(h. 
ing  bufincfe,  which  is  thereby  transferred  to  the 
Dutch  and  Hamburghers. 

The  two  rivers,  South  Eflc  and  North  Efk,  fur- 
niih  the  town  with  falmon,  which  they  export  to 
London  )and  foreign  parts,  to  the  value  of  6  or 
7000L  annually.  A  fmall  village  called  Ufan,  fup- 
plies  them  amply  with  lobfters,  of  which,  from 
50,000  to  100,000,  are  fent  annually  to  London. 
Very  beautiful  agates  are  gathered  beneath  the  cliffs, 
and  fent  to  the  lapidaries  in  I^ndon. 

Montrofe  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  fertile, 
well-improved  country^  and  exports,  in  good  feafbni 

grain, 
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graki,  flour,  oatmeal,  and  male,  to  t  great 
amount.  Such  are  the  advaatages  which  this  happy 
place  derires  from  nature ;  to  which,  if  we  add  the 
produce  of  induftry,  as  uriiite  and  coloured  thread, 
linen,  lawns,  cambricks,  diapers,  ofnaburghs,  and 
fail-K:loth,  the  general  exports  muft  be  rcry  confi- 
dcrable.  After  crofling  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
we  arrive  upon  one  of  the  bef^  improved  diftri6b  in 
that  kingdom,  chiefly  the  work  of  two  brothers^  of 
the  name  of  Scott,  who,  about  50  years  ago,  began 
die  experiment  of  improving  upon  an  eftate  of  t 
or  900I.  a-year  value,  which  is  now  rented  low  at 
30001, 

Firft  imfH^overs  have,  in  all  countries,  manydif-« 
ficulties  to  ftruggle  with ;  the  large  fums  ci^pend^ 
cd,  the  flow  returns,  the  obftinacy  and  ignorance  of 
iervams,  the  woeful  chapter  of  accidents,  the  envy 
and  malevolence  of  narrow,  illiberal  minds :  meflrs« 
Scott,  animated  by  public  virtue,  and  a  love  of  their, 
country,  were  proor  againft  all  thefe  difcouraging 
circumftances,  and  the  whole  county  have  followed^ 
and  are  following  the  example,  in  proportion  to  the 
abilities  of  the  refpedtive  proprietors.  They  were 
the  firft  who  introduced  lime  as  a  manure,  of  which 
they  had  abundance  on  their  own  lands,  but  they  fe* 
verely  felt  that  they  were  two  or  three  miles  on  the 
wrong  fide  of  the  Red- head,  where  all  coals  palling 
beyond  that  cape  northward  are  fubje£b  to  a  duty  ct 
5s.  4I  per  chaldron,  to  the  infinite  prejudice  and 
difcours^ment  of  agriculture,  arts,  and  manufac- 
tures, particularly  where  nature,  as  at*  this  place, 
hath  denied  them  peat  and  wood.  Thofe,  therefore, 
who  ufe  lime,  are  obliged  to  bring  it  by  water  carria^ 
from  the  earl  of  Elgin's  lime- works  upon  the  river 
.  Forth,  at.  the  extravagant  expcnce  of  17  pence  per 
boll,  upon  the  (hore;  from  whence  it  is  c^ed  bf 
horfes  or  little  carts,  fometimes  to  the  diftance  of  ao 
or  JO  miles,  thereby  engroffing  the  time  of  the  far- 
mers, their  liervants,  and  cattle,  which,  were  it  not 

for 
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for  the  heavy,  though  unprodufthne  duty  on  coais^ 
might  be  faved.  Of  the  many  evik  under  the  fun, 
this  is  not  the  leaft,  in  a  country  where  the  fanner 
.who  dies  wbrth  above  looL  is  faid  to  die  amazingly 
rich. 

*  The  coaft  from  Montrofe  fouthward  is  high,  boU, 
and  rocky,  and  hach  many  curious  openings,  and  fub- 
terraneous  cavesy worthy  the  attention  ot  travellers; 
Tome  are  open  to  the  fea,  with  a  narrow  entrance, 
and  inftantiy  rife  within  into  lofty  and  fpacious  vaults, 
and  fo  extenfively  meandering,  that  no  one  hath  had 
the  courage  thoroughly  to  explore  them.  Othersibcw 
amagniBcent  entrance,  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  vaft 
column,,  forming  two  arches,  of  a  height  and  grandeur 
tbt(  ihame  the  works  t)f  art,  in  the  moft  ftupendous 
of  die .  Gothic  cathedrals.  The  cavern  called  the 
Geylit^Dt  aftohifhes  'every  ftranger;  where  he  em- 
barks in  a  fubterraneous  voyage,  finds  himfelf  amidft 
the  inoft  folemn  fcenery  imaginable,  proceeds  on  till 
}ie  comes  ia  fight  of  the  clouds,  fun  and  (ky,  and 
lands  amidft  corn  fields,  at  a  confiderable  diftance 
from  the  fea,  where  he  embarked.  Many  of  the  fhi- 
pendous  peninfulated  rocks  of  the  coaft  are  joined 
to  the  land  by  narrow  defiles,  where  only  two  or  three 
perfonscan  pafs  a<breaft,  and  whofe  tops  were,  in  bar* 
barous  times,  formed  into  rude  fortifications,  of  which 
fome  veftiges  ftill  remain.  On  the  promontory  of 
Red -head  are  the  ruins  of  an  antient  caftle,  once  a 
refidence  of  William  the  Lion,  who  began  his  reign 
in  1 165. •  It  ftands  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Lunan  bay ; 
a  fine  femicircular  bafon,  open  to  eafterly  winds, 
but  where  many  diftreflcd  vefiels  are  glad  to  take 
ihelter. 

Fourteen  miles  from  Montrofc,  ftands  die  antient 
royal  borough  of  Arbroath,  or  Aberhrothic,  in  a  fine 
bottom,  at  the  mouth  of  the  fmall  river  BrOthic.  It 
is. a  fmall  manufa£l:uring  town,  particularly  in  ofna* 
burghs,  white  and  coloured  thread  j  which,  with 
barley  wd  wheat,  compofe  its  principal  Exports.   A 

natural 
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natural  harbour,  a  tolerable  artificial  one  hath  been 
formed  of  piers,  where,  at  neap-tides,  veflels  of  80 
cons  may  enter,  and  200  tons  at  ipring*tides. 

But  the  glory  of  this  place  wa,s  its  antient  abbey, 
whofe  poor  remains  ftill  exhibit  fome  traces  of  its  for- 
mer magnificence.  It  was  founded  by  William  the 
Uon,  in  1 178,  and  dedicated  to  the  famous  Thomas 
a  Becket.  The  king  was  buried  here,,  but.  no  re- 
mains of  his  tomb  are  now  perceiveable.  The  ordi- 
nance for  the  yearly  provifion  of  the  houfe,  will  con- 
vey fome  idea  of  the  great  charity  and  hofpitality  of 
the  place,  and  alfo  ot  its  fiiheries,  now  difufed. 

In  the  regifter  for  the  year  1530,  there  was  an  or- 
der for  buying, 
800  weathers, 
1 80  oxen, 

1 1  barrels  of  falmon 
1 200  dried  cod-fifh. 
Befides  the  produce  of  theabbey-lands,  or  what  their 
tenants  brought  in.  This  profufion  of  ftores  may 
feem  very  extraordinary,  on  being  informed  that  the 
number  of  monks  did  not  exceed  25  ;  but  the  won- 
der will  ceafe  when  it  is  confidered  that  thofe  houfes 
were  open  to  ail,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  and 
that  charity  and  hofpitality  were  the  diftinguifhed 
charafteriftics  of  ecclefiaftical  communities. 

Leaving  thefe  venerable  remains,  we  proceed 
through  a  pleafant,  well-improved  country  to  Dun- 
dee, fituated  mod  beautifully  on  the  north  banks  of 
the  Tay,  from  whence  the  country  gradually  rifes  to 
aconfiderable  height,  affording  extenfive  views  of 
the  ocean,  the  river,  and  the  oppofitc  coaft  of  Fifefliirc. 

The  mouth  of  the  Tay  is  much  encumbered  with 
fands,  and  the  entry  is  difficult,  from  thence  to 
Dundee  the  width  is  2  miles,  and  the  depth  fuffici- 
ent  for  (hips  of  the  largeft  burden.  Above  Dundee 
it  widens  conliderably,  and  hath  the  appearance  of  a 
capacious  inland  lake,  10  miles  in  length  by  4  in 
width,  environed  by  pidturefque  landfcapes,  and  fer- 

K  K  tile 
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tile  fhores,  parcicultity  the  Carfe  at  Gowiic,  ilie 
granary  of  Scodand,  and  not  inferior  to  zwj^  part  of 
England.  This  river  is  celebrated  for  its  falncxm 
and  pearl  fifhenes,  both  of  which  hare,  howeFer> 
fallen  off  within  thcfe  few  years  paft>  but  whciever 
there  are  lands,  or  a  gravelly  bottom,  the  falmon 
will  refort,  though  there  may  be  an  occafional  fcardty 
of  that  fiih  from  caufes  which  human  fagacity  cannot 
unfold.    ^ 

The  fituation  of  Dundee,  amidft  the  riches  of  land 
and  water^  implies  a  conliderable  export  trade  in 
grain,  oatmeal  and  flour,  to  which  we  may  add 
potatoes,  which  are  (hipped  in  confiderable  quantities 
for  Norway  and  Sweden.  Of  manufadures^  the  inha- 
bitants export  white  and  coloured  thread,  to  a  great 
amount,  particularly  to  London ;  alfo  to  the  fame 
mart,  an  incredible  quantity  of  ofncdTurghs,  partly 
for  home  fale  and  partly  for  cloathing  the  negroes  ia 
the  Weft  Indies.  Soap,  flioes,  leather  and  faddlery 
goods,  contribute  likewife  to  the  aflbrtment  of  ex* 
ports  from  this  feat  of  induftry :  but  refpefting  die 
hsfrring  and  white  fiflieries,  we  have  not  a  woni  to 
lay,  though  of  old  thefe  oompofed  the  principal 
riches  of  the  whole  eaftem  coaft. 

The  antient  records  of  this  place  having  been  de« 
ftroyed  by  Cromwell's  army,  the  only  cxifting  vcftiges 
of  its  high  antiquity  are  the  remains  of  its  Gothic 
church,  which  was  founded  by  David  earl  of  Hunting* 
don,  brother  to  William  king  of  Scotland,  on  his  re* 
turn  from  his  third  crufade,  in  which,  with  above  500 
Scotfmcn^  he  accompanied  Richard  L  of  England 
in  the  year  1189.  This  prince  after  fuflPcrii^  vari- 
ous calamities  incident  to  fuch  diftant  expeditions, 
was  in  great  danger  of  being  {hipwreckcd  on  his  re^ 
turn,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tay,  whicKhe  with  dif- 
ficulty entered,  and  in  rtiemoiy  of  his  deliverance, 
began  the  pious  work  of  founding  one  of  the  moil 
extcnfive  churches  in  Chriftendom,  as  appears  by  the 
wide  fpaccs  between  the  parte  which  yet  remain. 

Having 
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Having  been  a  wann  champion  of  the  Chriftian  faich^ 
lie  readily  obtained  a  mandate  from  the  pope,  ftill  to 
be  feen  in  the  Vatican,  recommending  a  general 
cojleftion  throughout  Europe  towards  forwarding 
the  building.  Of  this  church  only  the  choir,  called 
the  Old  Kirk,  now  remains ;  to  which,  is  joined  an- 
other building  divided  into  2  churches,  and  feemingly 
of  a  later  date.  But  the  moft  ftriking  objed  is  the 
venerable  tower,  of  186  feet  in  height,  and  a  pro- 
portionable width,  which,  from  its  conilru6tion,  feems 
to  bid  defiance  to  time.  Though  during  the  enthufi- 
aiftic  phrenzy  which  deftroyed  thefe  beautiful  and 
coftly  edifices,  the  people  of  Dundee  were  the  moft 
violent,  yet  their  pofterity  were  glad  to  feek  prote£tion 
within  the  apartments  of  this  tower,  when  the  town 
was  befieged  in  1651,  by  Cromwell's  army,  and 
plundered  to  an^ncredible  amount,  befides  the  cap- 
ture of  60  veflels  in  the  road  and  harbours.  The 
prefent  generation,  however,  feem  to  atone  for  .the 
impiety  and  madnefs  of  their  anceftors«  in  the  neat 
and  commodious  churches  which  now  adorn  that 
place.  The  fame  attention,  elegance,  and  folidity,  is 
perceived  in  all  their  public  eredkions,  particularly 
their  harbour,  which  was  formed  at  a  confiderable  ex- 
pence,  fufficient  to  admit  200  fail  at  a  time.  The 
depth  at  fpring-tides  1 4  feet.  Veffels  of  larger  bur- 
den lye  in  the  road  at  a  (hort  diftance,  or  unload  part 
of  their  cargo,  before  they  take  the  harbour. 

Leaving  this  agreeable  place,  we  immediately 
embark  for  the  oppodte  Ihore  in  Fifclhire,  from 
whence  there  is  a  pleafant.ride  to  St.  Andrews,  for* 
merly  a  confiderable  city,  populous  and  rich, 
abounding  in  merchandize  and  (hipping ;  the  refort 
of  ftrangers  from  various  nations  of  Europe^  to 
traffic  for  filh,  grain,  (kins  and  other  produce  of  the 
kingdom  ;  at  prefent  a  heap  of  ruins,  without  trade, 
(hipping,  or  even  a  key.  So  late  as  the  reign  of 
Ciuu-les  I.  this  place  had  30  or  40  trading  velfels, 
and  carried  on  a  confiderable  herring  and  white 
K  K  2  iifi>ery» 
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lifliery  by  means  of  bulTes,  in  deq>  water ;  wluch 
fifberies  had  for  ages  been  the  grand  fource  of  their 
commerce,  wealth  and  fplendour. 

After  tlic  death  of  the  king,  this  whole  coaft,  and 
St.  Andrews  in  particular,  became  a  fcenc  of  mur- 
der, .  plunder  and  rapine :  every  town  fuffcred  in 
proportion  to  its  magnitude  and  opulence;  nor  were 
thefe  hypocritical  ruffians  fatisBed  with  the  (hipping, 
merchandize,  plate,  cattle,  and  whatever  came  within 
their  fight;  they  alfo  laid  the  whole  coaft  under 
contribution;  St.  Andrews  was  required  to  pay 
lOOoK  but  the  inhabitants  not  being  able  to  raife 
that  fum  after  being  thus  plundered,  the  general 
compounded  for  500I.  which  was  raifed  by  a  loan  at 
intereft,  and  hath  remained  a  burden  upon  the  cor- 
poration I  believe  ever  fince. 

The  gulph  or  bay  of  St.  Andrlws,  is  of  great 
extent,  being,  from  the  point  of  Fifenefs  on  the 
fouch,  to  Red  head  on  the  north,  !24  miles  over; 
and  when  fliips  have  the  misfortune  to  be  forced  into 
it  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  with  the  wind  at  eaft  or 
north-eaft,  it  is  difficult,  and  fometimes  impoflible 
for  them  to  efcape :  they  dare  not  attempt  the  river 
Tay,  on  account  of  the  fhallow  water  and  the  fand- 
banks,  which  often  fhift  in  tempeftuous  weather  i 
befides  the  great  feas  which  continually  happen  at  the 
mouth  of  that  river,  when  thofc  winds  blow.  From 
thence  to  Aberdeen,  lying  almoft  a  degree  north, 
there  is  not  a  harbour  which  can  be  attempted  with 
fafety  by  (hips  of  burden.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
bay  lies  the  great  river  Forth,  where  all  the  ihips  of 
Europe  could  find  ample  fea-room;  but  veflels  embayed 
off  St.  Andrews,  might  as  well  attempt  to  fail  acrofs 
the  Grampian  mountains,  as  to  double  the  cape  of 
Fifenefs,  with  llrong  eafterly  winds.  Ships  thuscir- 
•  cumflanced,  are  often  ftranded  or  loft ;  fome  of  them 
in  day-light,  and  within  100  yards  of  this  ruinous 
harbour,  in  the  view  of  the  citizens>  who  can  afford 

no 
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no  relief  to  the  unhappy  perfons  on  boards  whofe 
cries  are  diftinftly  heard  from  the  town. 

In  the  opening  of  this  harbour  there  is  deep 
water,  and  in  the  entry  of  it,  there  is  from  1 1  to  1 3 
feet  at  neap-tides,  and  from  19  to  22  at  fpring- 
tides.  The  bafon,  throughout  the  whole,  hath  above 
12  feet  at  neap,  and  21  at  fpring-tides.  Some  time 
before  the  year  1718,  the  magiftrates  of  St.  Andrews 
confulted  certain  architeds  and  mafons  rcfpcfting 
the  expence  of  rebuilding  the  harbour  as  far  out  a$ 
the  furtheft  point  of  the  rocks  at  low-\iater  mark, 
and  thereby  rendering  it  a  fafe  retreat,  of  eafy  accefs 
to  all  veffels  forced  into  this  bay  by  ftrefs  of  wea- 
ther, when  the  report,  delivered  upon  oath  by  the 
architefts,  ftated  the  expence  at  8734I. 

This  port,  fays  Mr.  Douglafs,  in  his  publication 
of  1728,  is  equally  diftant  from  the  rivers  Forth 
and  Tay ;  and  the  great  bay  in  which  it  is  fituatcd, 
abounds  not  only  in  cod  and  other  white  fi(h,  but 
in  herrings  alfo,  in  their  feafon^  It  is  obferved  of 
late,  the  white  fifti  li^e  further  out  at  fea  than  for- 
merly, which  is  the  reafon  the  fifliers  of  this  town, 
who  ply  in  open  boats  only,  have  fo  very  bad  fuc- 
ccfs ;  they  dare  not  venture  out  to  fea,  in  blowing 
weather,  which  they  might  eaGly  do  in  bujfes  or  co- 
'vered  vejfels.  So  thefc  poor  people,  though  willing 
to  work,  arc  half  ftarved  for  want  of  bufinefs ;  and 
were  the  inhabitants  able  to  fit  out  buffes  for  that 
purpofc,  they  could  not  any  where  be  better  ferved 
with  good  hands,  and  more  reafonable  wages.  Fifty- 
fcven  years  have  elapfed  fince  the  publication  of 
thofe  judicious  obfervations,  but  St.  Andrews,  its 
harbour  and  filheries,  remain  \t\Jiatu  quo. 

On  leaving  St.  Andrews,  the  coaft  edges  in  a 
fouth-eaft  direftion,  till  we  come  to  Fifenefs,  the 
north  entrance  of  the  Forth,  one  of  the  largeft  rivers 
in  Great  Britain,  unincumbered  with  Ihoals,  flral- 
lows,  or  hidden  rocks^  and  in  general  affording  good 
K  K  3  anchorage 
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anchorage  and  deep  water  for  ihips  of  the  liiic*. 
The  north  entrance  of  this  noble  river  h  diftinguiihed 
by  the  iQe  of  May,  a  large  rock,  3  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, which  affords  fate  riding  for  Ihips  in  wefterly 
ftorms,  and  hath  a  light-houfe.  Immediately  oppo- 
fite  the  ifle  of  May  on  the  fouth  (ide  is  the  Bafs  Ifland, 
a  tremendous  rock,  which  alfo  affords  flielter  for  (hip- 
ping, and  good  anchorage. 

The  Forth  is  at  this  place  9  miles  wide,  opens 
within  land  to  18  miles;  contrads  at  Edinburgh  to 
5  miles  5  and,  at  the  Queen*s-ferry,  above  Edin- 
burgh, to  lefs  than  a  miles ;  widens  again  to  near 
4  miles ;  is  navigable  for  merchantmen  as  high  as 
Alloa,  50  miles  from  the  fea;  and  for  coafters  asfar 
as  Stirling,  24  miles  further  by  water,  though  only 
4  by  land,  in  a  dire£b  line. 

The  river  ftill  exhibits  a  feries  of  ferpentinc 
meanders  for  feveral  miles  above  Stirling,  but  the 
tide  flows  only  a  full  mile  higher,  to  a  place  called 
Craigfbrth,  where  the  proprietor  intercepts  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  falmon  by  a  cruive  or  weir,  very  injurious 
to  the  large  traft  of  country,  which  ftretches  as  far  as 
Ben-Lomond  weftward.  The  river,  from  Stirling  to 
the  bridge  of  Aberfoil,  at  the  entrance  into  the  Weft 
Highlands,  is  only  pafTable  for  man  or  horfe  at  few 
places,  and  thefe  in  dry  feafons.  It  glides  gently 
through  a  dead  flat,  from  Gartmorc  eailward,  and 
on  thefe  accounts  it  might  be  made  navigable  for 
barges,  at  a  trifling  expence  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
lands,  an  improvement  much  wanted  in  a  rich,  cx- 
tenfive  and  populous  valley,  without  market  towns, 
coal  and  lime. 

Suppofing  this  work  to  be  executed,  of  which 
there  is  fome  probability,  the  whok  extent  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  Forth,  will,  including  all  its  windings, 

*  In  1 78 1,  admiral  Parker's  fleet  lay  (bum  days  ofipofice  to 
Edinburgh,  accompanied  by  coo  iaii  of  loerchaataieo,  the  whole 
in  full  view  of  the  city  and  caiUe. 

exceed 
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exceed  200  miles^  thxough  a  coaft  c^  nearly  100 
nulcs;  fertile,  populoa5>  induftrious;  and  from  Stirling 
eaftvaix^  almoft  lined  with  towns,  antiendy  the 
feats  of  commerce  and  navigation,  till  they  were 
ruined  by  the  Englifh  depredations^  in  which  oiife- 
rahle  ftate  fome  of  them  dill  remain,  while  others 
begin  to  refume  the  appearance  of  bufinefs.  The 
p-incipal  objed  of  thefe  towns  was  the  fiJheries, 
which  they  profecuted  with  great  vigour  as  far  as 
Iceland,  til)  the  time  of  the  union,  from  which  period 
the  eaftern  fifheries  gradually  dwindled^  away ;  and 
the  poor  fi(hermen,  unable  to  fub(ift  themfelves  upon 
air  and  water,  took  up  the  trade  of  fmuggling; 
but  fo  ibon  as  the  Bihery  laws  Ihall  be  amended,  the 
fait  duties  abolilhed,  and  an  adequate  bounty  ex<- 
tended  to  boats,  as  well  as  bufies^  thefe  people 
will  readily  fall  into  the  track  of  their  anceftors, 
live  by  honeft  induftry,  and  add  new  vigour  to  our 
naval  ftrensth* 

Many  of  the  ports  are  nearly  choaked  up,  others 
want  repairs,  whic|^neither  the  individuals,  nor  the 
corporations  of  theft  decayed  places,  can  accomplifh. 

Though  the  harbours  on  the  Forth  are  in  general 
fmall,  the  depth  of  water  might  be  made  fufficient 
for  veflels  of  200  tons  burden,  which  fully  anfwers 
the  purpofes  of  their  coafting  and  Baltic  trade ;  but 
to  obtain,  this,  or  even  a  lefs  depth  of  water,  an  aid 
of  50,0001.  ^vould  be  requiilte. 

Leaving  this  great  river,  and  its  much-neglefted 
harbours,  the  firft  town  from  the  fouth  entrance  is 
I>unbar,  an  antient  royal  borough  in  Eafl  Lothian, 
famous  antiently  for  its  fiflieries,  and  particularly  its 
red  herrings,  this  place  being  the  Yarmouth  of 
Scotland,  in  that  branch.  Dunbar  fhared,  however, 
ia  the  fame  fate,  with  the  eaftern  ports  already  men- 
tioned; its  boat-fifliery  decayed;  and  its  herring- 
houfes  were  locked  up,  or  appropriated  to  other  ufes. 
The  herrings  having  returned  to  that  coaft,  hath 
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given  new  fpirits  to  the  inhabitants^  who  have  rc- 
fumed  their  former  bufinds  of  pickling  and  drying. 

Though  the  town  be  fmall,  the  efFons  of  the  peo- 
ple are  great.  They  are  concerned  in  the  Shetland 
white  fiiitieries,  and  others  on  the  eaft  coaft,  from  the 
Tay  to  Btrwick.  They  have  alfo  red  herring- 
houfes  at  Staxigo,  in  Caithnefs,  much  to  the  benctit 
of  the  poor  natives  ;  and,  of  late,  they  have  made  a 
Ipirited  attempt  at  the  Greenland  whaJe  filhcry. 

They  ftruggled  hard  to  participate  in  the  weftern 
commerce,  by  means  of  a  deep-water  canal  between 
the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  but  all  their  efforts  were 
fruftrated,  through  influence  and  narrow  views. 
Their  harbour  is  fmall,  and  its  entrance  remarkably 
narrow.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  the  fliip- 
wrecks  which  happen  on  this  eaftern  coaft,  from  the 
want  of  good  harbours,  to  which  veffels  might  fly 
when  embayed.  In  December  1784,  the  whole 
eaftern  coaft,  from  Yarmouth  to  the  Forth,  was 
covered  with  wrecks.  Some  (hips  were  thrown  upon 
the  fands,  others  broke  upon  tl|K  rocks^  and  many 
foundered. 

At  this  time  an  Englifli  ftiip  appeared  oflT  Dunbar, 
in  great  diftrefs,  ftruggling  feemingly  to  make  a  har- 
bour, which  could  not  receive  her.  She  was  now 
embayed,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves  ;  the  inha- 
bitants beheld  the  melancholy  event  of  her  being 
wrecked,  without  ability  to  aflFord  relief,  in  a  fea 
which  run  mountains  high.  Probably  one  half  of 
the  property  thus  loft,  would  have  rendered  Dunbar 
harbour  a  fafc  retreat.  At  neap-tides  it  admits  veffels 
drawing  10  feet;  and  14  at  fpring-tides.  Three 
feet  more  could  be  gained  at  the  expence  of  2000I. 

From  Dunbar  we  come  to  St.  Abb's  head,  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  which  is  the  fmall  port  of  Eymouth, 
in  the  Merfe,  where  confiderable  quantities  of  her- 
rings have  lately  been  taken  by  boats  belonging  to 
the  Englifli,  as  well  as  the  Scottifh  coaft. 

On  the  melancholy  occafion  above-mentioned, 
one  of  the  Leith  traders,  on  her  return  from  Lon- 

donj 
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dooj  made  for  this  little  harbour  at  the  height  of 
the  tide,  and  thus  faved  a  valuable  cargo  of  mer« 
chandize»  worthy  poffibly,  15. or  20,oool.  befides 
the  veflel.  Had  fhe  attempted  the  harbour  an  hour 
earlier  or  later,  Ihe  muft  have  been  broke  to-pieces; 
and  this  affords  another  flrong  inftance  of  the  abfo- 
lute  ncceflity  of  rendering  thefe  harbours  more 
commodious  for  navigation  in  general,  by  extending 
the  piers,  where  prafticable,  by  which  fcveral  feet  of 
water  will  be  gained,  and  ihips  of  burden  find  a  fafe 
entrance  at  different  periods  of  the  tide, 

A  few  miles  further,  ftands  Berwic,  formerly  the 
capital  of  Berwickfhire,  now  the  Merfe,  and  is  the 
laft  port  on  the  Scottilh  fide  of  the  Tweed.  Its 
harbour  is  good  and  fecure,  but  its  entrance  is 
(o  greatly  encumbered  with  fands,  that  no  vefTel  of 
burden  dare  approach  it.  The  exports  of  Berwic 
arc  chiefly  grain,  falmon,  eggs,  and  wool.  Of  eggs 
they  export  to  the  amount  of  io,oooL  annually.  They 
are  colleded  from  the  fouthern  parts  of  Scotland,  as 
far  wefl:  as  the  head  of  the  Solway  firth,  packed  up  in 
boxes,  with  the  tlTick  end  downwards,  and  fent  to 
London,  for  the  ufe  of  the  fugar  refiners. 

jibridgment  of  Anfwers  from  moft  of  the  ColleSors  of 
Cuftoms  in  Scotland^  to  Mr.  Commijftoner  Bucban^ 
narCs  ^eries,  refpeSling  the  State  of  the  Fijheries 
at  their  fever al  Ports. 

Cromarty.  In  the  Murray  firth,  and  along  the 
caft  fide  of  Rofs  and  Sutherland  (hires,  to  the  north- 
ernmoft  point  at  the  head  of  Pentland  firth,  there 
are  from  a  to  300  boats  employed  in  fifhing,  with  7 
or  8  hands  to  each  :  thefe  boats  do  not  go  to  any 
great  diftance ;  and  as  the  coaft  is  very  pc^ulous 
upon  a  confiderable  part  of  this  trad,  few  of  the  fi(h 
are  fent  to  any  diftant  or  foreign  market. 

Aberdeen.  The  fifhing  near  the  ftiore  at  this  port 
is  not  confiderable ;  but  if  proper  veflfels  were  em- 
ployed^ that  could  go  from  10  to  30  leagues  from 

the 
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the  coaftj  there  it  not  a  doubt  but  didr  fuccefs 
would  be  very  great,  as  there  h  vaft  abundance  of 
cod  and  ling  on  that,  coaft  i  and  as  large  flioals  of 
herrings  come  from  the  northward^  in  the  months  of 
July  and  Auguft,  a  mdft  beneficial  fifhery  mrg^t  be 
expeded  from  them :  alfo  fmall  bounties  for  a  few 
years,  to  encourage  the  inhabitants  to  make  trials, 
is  ftrongly  recommended.  The  falmon  fiihing  on 
this  coaft  is  greatly  on  the  decline  for  fome  years  paft. 

Montro/e.  There  are  about  40  fmall  boats  em- 
ployed  in  fifhing  upen  this  coaft,  and  from  6  to  8 
men  in  each  boat.  Their  iifh  is  all  confumed  by 
the  country  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  account  of 
the  fifhery  here  is  pretty  much  the  fame  as  at  Aber- 
deen. 

Dundee.  There  are  only  3  fmall  fifhing  boats  at 
this  place,  and  what  they  take  is  infufficient  for  the 
towns  on  the  coaft,  and  they  ufe  no  lines  for  great 
cod  and  ling.  About  Mar's  bank,  and  the  cape, 
they  fay  there  are  great  plenty  of  thefe  fifhj  but  they 
would  require  decked  floops  to  do  things  to  purpofe 
there, 

Dunbar.  Formerly  there  was  a  very  confiderable 
cod  and  ling  fifhery  carried  on  from  this  place,  as 
far  fouth  along  the  coaft,  as  Holy  I  (land  in  North- 
umberland. The  fifti  were  plenty,  and  the  profits 
very  large :  the  ftages  and  houfes  are  ftill  kept  in 
repair.  It  is  reckoned,  the  uncertainty  of  the  her- 
ring, on  which  they  feed,  coming  on  the  coaft,  is  a 
ereat  reafon  why  the  cod  and  ling  do  not  come  in 
luch  numbers.  There  is  this  year  a  better  appear* 
ance  of  cod  and  herrings,  than  has  been  on  the  coaft 
for  a  long  time.  A  bounty  is  ftrongly  recommended 
to  be  given  to  veiTels  fifliing  for  herrings  in  the 
Dutch  way,  which  is  hauling  their  nets  at  fea  into 
the  veffels,  and  prohibiting  the  ufe  of  boats  al- 
together *. 

*  The  writer  probably  means  only  the  ihip*«  boats,  as  the 
Dutch  ufe  none  m  their  herring  fifheries.  To  prohibit  a  boat 
liihery  unconneded  widi  buffes,  would  be  cnid  and  unjufi. 
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Of  the  Inferior  Country  tohixb  joins  the  two  King^ 
domsy  ufually  called  the  Borders^  extending  from 
Berivic  to  the  Solway  Firth. 

On  leaving  Bcrwic  wc  bid  adieu  to  the  eaftern 
fhores,  and  crofs  the  neck  of  land  which  unites  the 
two  Britifh  kingdoms,  comprehending  an  extent  of 
more  than  70  miles  in  a  ftraight  line,  to  the  Solway 
ftfth,  which  falls  into  the  weftern  ocean.  It  is  a 
country  famed  in  Britifh  hiftpry  for  the  bravery  of 
the  inhabitants,  who,  inured  to  military  exercifes, 
by  the  frequent  wars  between  thefe  kingdoms,  as 
well  as  the  freebooting  inroads  of  individuals,  com- 
pofed  the  flower  of  the  Scottifti  armies,  and  generally 
led  the  van,  under  the  banners  of  chieftains,  whofe 
deecjs  in  war  were  beheld  with  admiration  by  all  the 
dates  of  Europe,  Thefe  were  the  Douglafles,  Scotts, 
Kerrs,  Johnftones,  Humes,  Maxwells ;  names  for- 
midable even  to  royalty  itfelf,  and  who  fometimes 
(hook  the  throne,  particularly  in  the  reign  of  James 
11.  when  the  earl  of  Douglafs  marched  againft  his 
fovereign  at  the  head  of  40,  fome  fay  60,000  men. 

The  two  kingdoms,  though  not  feparated  by 
water,  are  nearly  divided  by  a  natural  rampart  called 
the  Cheviot  hills,  which  ftretches  in  a  fouth-weft  di- 
rc&ion  from  near  Berwic  to  the  Solway  firth.  The 
above-mentioned  inhabitants  on  the  Scottifh  fide, 
were  therefore  called  the  Cheviots  on  the  border, 
and  celebrated  above  all  ethers  for  archery*.  But 
martial  atchicvements  were  not  the  only  charafter- 

*  Of  whom  an  old  fong  fays : 

"  The  Cheviots a!l  the  border 

Were  bow^meo  ia  good  order^ 
Told  enemiet,  if  further* 

They  roovM,  they'd  ne'er  return." 

Another  fcng  begins  with 

*•  Ye  ftout  men  of  Tiviot  dale, 
Clofe  by  the  river  Tweed,*' 

iftic  . 
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ifticof  thcfc  borderers.  Love  and  mufic  foftencd 
the  noify  found  of  the  tnimpet,  and  to  thofc  heroes 
we  owe  the  gentle  tales  of  love,  fo  highly  painted  in 
T;ivced-fide,  and  other  paftoral  airs,  which  take  their 
names  from  the  rivers  and  hills  of  this  country. 

The  moft  confiderable  of  thefe  rivers  is  the  Tweed, 
which  rifes  at  no  great  diflance  from  Edinburgh,  and 
receives  all  the  waters  on  that  fide  of  the  kingdom, 
as  the  Tiviot,  the  Leeder,  the  Galla,  and  the 
Yarrow. 

The  Tweed  feparates  the  two  kingdoms  from 
Berwic  to  Coldftream,  the  diftance  14  miles. 
Here,  as  at  Berwic,  one  end  of  the  bridge  ftands  in 
England,  and  the  other  in  Scotland.  The  adjoin- 
ing village  on  the  Englifh  fide  is  called  Cornhill, 
and  that  on  the  Scottifli  fide,  Coldftream. 

Thofe  who  travel  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river, 
now  quit  Northumberland,  and  enter  the  (hire  of 
Roxborough,  a  large,  and  in  general  a  fruitful,  level 
county,  ftieltcred  on  the  fouth  by  the  Cheviot  hills, 
and  watered  by  many  confiderable  rivulets,  which 
fall  into  the  Tiviot.  The  men  of  the  prefent  age 
are  generally  robuft,  and  fond  of  reciting  the  gallant 
fates  of  their  anceftors.  The  black  cattle  are  nearly/ 
equal  in  fize  to  thofe  of  Northumberland,  but  the 
county  is  open,  the  farm-houfcs  are  mean,  and  the 
country  in  general  hath  made  little  progrefs  towards 
repairing  the  ravages  of  the  Englilh  armies,  though 
(excepting  Cromwell's  exploits)  two  centuries  have 
elapfed,  fince  queen  Elizabeth  put  an  end  to  thefe 
defolating  expeditions. 

The  north  fide  of  the  Tweed,  from  Berwic  to 
Kelfo,  hath  the  marks  of  recent  improvements,  and 
excellent  cultivation. 

The  natural  appearance  of  the  country,  rifing 
gradually  from  the  river,  to  the  diftance  of  8  or  10 
miles  northwards,  fets  off  thefe  improvements^  to 
great  advantage,  and  here  nature  and  art  exhibit, 
vpon  the  whole,  a  profpcdt  little  inferior  to  the  bcft 

parts 
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parts  of  England.  This  agreeable  trad  extends  as 
far  as  Kelfo,  24  miles  weft  from  Berwic,  and  10 
from  Coldftream.  At  this  place  the  traveller^  after 
emerging  from  the  mountains  of  Northumberland^ 
by  the  Wooler  road,  perceives  one  of  the  fofteft ' 
landfcapes  in  nature,  the  Tiviot  meandering  through 
a  rich,  level  diftrift  on  the  fouth,  and  the  Tweed 
flowing  gently  from  the  weft,  unite  at  the  bridge  o[ 
^  Kelfb,  where  the  Tiviot  lofes  its  name,  and  both 
roll  in  one  ftream  to  Berwic,  meeting  the  tide 
about  8  miles  above  that  port. 

Kelfo  is  a  neat,  but  inconfiderable  market-town, 
the  granary  of  this  fertile  diftrift,  from  whence  much 
grain  is  fent  to  Berwic  for  exportation.  The  want 
of  inland  navigation  is  a  confiderable  misfortune  to 
this  fine  country,  and  to  the  extenfive  diftrifts  weft- 
ward.  Here  is  no  coal,  and  little  turf  or  lime.  Thefe, 
and  various  neceflaries  of  life,  muft  be  conveyed  frbm 
Berwic,  Northumberland,  or  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh,  to  which  places,  the  natural  produce  of 
the  country  muft  be  fent,  by  the  fame  tedious  and 
cxpenfive  mode  of  conveyance.  It  is  therefore 
worthy  of  inquiry,  whether  the  Tweed  could  not,  con- 
fiftent  with  the  prefervation  of  the  falmon  filhery, 
be  rendered  navigable  for  flats  or  barges,  to  Kelfo. 
Property  being  now  fecured  to  the  inhabitants,  the 
country  populous  and  fertile,  the  rivers  fwarming 

•  with  falmon,  the  hills  producing  the  fineft  wool  in 
the  kingdom,  afibrd  ample  fcope  for  fpeculation, 
were  the  navigation  thus  opened. 

In  former  times  this  country  was  more  populous 
than  at  prefent,  and  here  ftopd  the  large,  anticnc 
town  of  Roxborough,  and  its  potent  caftle,  of  which 
fcarcely  a  veftige  now  remains.  They  were  deftroycd 
in  the  reign  ot  James  III.  king  of  Scotland,  to  pre- 
vent their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Engli(h,  who 

•  had  often  wrcfted  them  from  the  former,  in  their 
hoftile  attempts  tofubdue  that  kingdom.  This  countsy 

abound§^ 
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nbounds,  alfo,  in  Roman  remains,  as  encampmcncs 
«uid  highways,  defcribcd  bf  Gordon,  and  otner  an* 
tiquaries.  Its  ecclefiaftical  ruins  are  numerous  and 
elegant,  particularly  die  abbey  of  Melrofs,  founded 
in  the  year  115^,  iby  David  I.  and  minutely  de« 
fcrifbed  by  Mr.  Pennant. 

On  leaving  Kelfo/  we  orofs  an  elegant  new  bridge, 
and  enter  Roxborou^fliire,  where  we  ace  accompa- 
nied by  the  Tiviot  to  Jedburgh,  which,  though  the 
.  county-town,  and  fituated  in  a  fertile  country,  is 
half  in  ruins,  depending,  it  is  faid,  upon  the  pre- 
<carious  refort  of  travellers  to  and  irom  England, 
where  a  new  road  as  Jiow  farming  from  Borough- 
bridge  in  Yorkihire,  to  Edinburgh;  which,  whea 
completed,  wiH  open  the  fourth  jcommunication  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms* 

The  road  I  am  now  defcribing,  is  called  the  crQ&- 
road,  from  its  dired^ion  eaft  and  weft  between  the 
two  feas,  and  iihereby  crofling.the  kingdom,  and  con- 
fequently  the  main  "roads  from  London  to  Edin- 
burgh. 

The  firft  ftage  after  leaving  Jedburgh,  b  Hannc, 
lying  on  the  line  of  the  famous  Roman  highway 
called  Watling-ftreet,  which  extended  from  Dover 
to  Scotland,  and  may  be  diftindtly  traced  in  maay 
parts. 

At  this  place  we  leave  the  plains,  and  find  our- 
felves  in  a  paftoral  country,  amidft  pi<^refque  val- 
lies,  hanging  woods,  and  moft  beautiful  mountains, 
rifing  frequently  in  a  conical  form,  fo  regular  in 
their  direftion,  and  uniform  in  their  appearance,  as 
to  rcfemble  the  works  of  art. 

At  Harvic,  we  are  <in  the  centre  between  the, two 
feas,  the  diftance  by  the  road,  on  each  fide,  being 
about  40  miles.    On  the  weft  fide  there  are  only  two 

*  The  dtdce  of  .&ci3d»«r(i9fljbi  hath  a  (eat  at  this  place.    AMb  Sir 
John  Dougbui. 

ftagcs. 
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ftages,  ¥12.  Moflpaul  and  Langholm ;  from  thence 
wt  arrive  at  the  loweft  bridge  upon  the  river  £(ky 
which  divides  the  two  kingdoms^  and  from  whence 
the  river,  now  called  the  Solway  firth,  gradually 
widens,  till  it  is  loft  in  the  Irifh  channel. 

The  trad  through  which  we  have  pafled,  feeds 
incredible  flocks  of  (heep,  whofe  wool  is  the  ftaple 
of  the  country,  and  which,  with  the  flieep  and  lambs, 
afford  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  beautiful  vallies,  a 
fcanty  fubfiftence.  The  fouth  of  Scotland  produces 
the  beft  wool  in  that  kingdom,  but  it  falls  off  in  qua- 
lity towards  the  weft,  owing,  it  is  alledged,  to  the 
rains  and  moifture  which  prevail  on  that  fide,  though 
Ireland,  which  lies  more  upon  the  Atlantic,  produces 
wool,  from  which  fuperfine  cloth  is  fabricated  at 
Dublin,  to  an  extent  far  exceeding  the  general 
belief  of  mankind.  We  alfo  find  wool  of  a  fecon- 
daiy  quality,  in  fome  of  the  Hebride  iflands,  which 
are  fituated  on  the  line  of  Ireland,  but  the  quan- 
tity is  inconfiderable. 

Of  the  towns  and  manufactures  between  Berwic 
and  this  place,  little  can  be  faid.  We  are  now  So 
miles  diftant,  by  the  road,  from  Berwic  on  the  eaft,  and 
76  from  Dalkeith  near  Edinburgh,  on  the  north,  in 
which  fpace  lie  the  (hires  ot  the  Merfe,  Rox- 
borough,  Peebles,  Selkirk,  and  part  of  Dumfries ; 
yet  there  is  not,  in  this  great  diftrift,  a  town  equal 
in  fize  to  thofe  of  the  fifch  clafs  in  England. 

The  places  called  towns,  are  in  general  a  fet  of 
poor,  thinly  inhabited,  infignificant  villages,  though 
feme  of  them,  as  Lauder,  Selkirk,  Peebles,  and  Jed- 
burgh, have  the  title  of  royal  boroughs.  The  petty 
traffic  carried  on,  is  chiefly  in  grain,  wool,  Iheep  knd 
Uack  cattle  1  the  two  laft  are  ^nt  moftly  to  England. 
Some  feeble  attenrpts  have  lately  been  made  towards 
the  manufafhJre  of  their  wool,  which  in  fevcral  parts 
is  thus  conduced  i  they  fend  the  wool  to  Yorkfhire 

to 
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to  be  combed,  it  is  then  returned  to  be  fpun  into  yarn 
of  different  grills  j  this  done^  it  is  fent  to  the  manu- 
fa£hiring  towns  of  England  to  be  woven  and  dreilcd, 
from  whence  a  great  part  of  it^  thus  manufa^rcd, 
is  again  fent  into  Scotland  for  fale. 

Of  the  Coaft  upon  the  Solway  Firth,  comfrehending 
the  Counties  of  Dumfries^  Kirkudbrightj  and 
fVigtown. 

But  however  deploj*able  the  counties  we  have  been 
dcfcribing,  may  appear,  in  regard  to  manufafturcs ; 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  region  to  which,  compara- 
tively, the  eaftern  diftridt  is  a  Yorklhire,  in  manu- 
fafhires  and  induftry. 

We  are  now  upon  Englifli  ground  at  Longtown, 
fituated  immediately  at  the  fouth  end  of  the  bridge. 
,  The  appearance  of  this  village,  laid  out  in  regular 
ftrcets,  the  houfes  uniform,  and  white-wafhed,  the 
people  eafy  and  comfortable,  afford  a  ftriking  con- 
traft  to  the  villages  we  have  left,  and  thofe  througfi 
which  we  are  immediately  to  pafs.  This  place  owes 
Its  elegance  and  conveniencies  to  the  late  Mr.  Gra- 
ham of  Ncthcrby  in  Cumberland,  whofe  munificence 
extended  alfo  to  every  farm-houfe,  yard,  and  in- 
clofure,  on  both  fides  of  the  river,  over  a  traft  of 
fome  thoufand  acres  5  infomuch,  that  the  property  of 
this  family  appears  like  enchanted  ground,  amidft 
dreary  folitude,  wretched  fmoaky  hovels,  naked 
fields,  ftarved  cattle,  and  a  dejcded  people,  who 
lament  their  fituation  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river*. 

This 

*  Upon  tny  expreflitig  fome  furprize  at  thecontraft  between  d^ 
appearance  ot  Mr.  Gra^im's  fiarms,  and  thofe  of  the  Deighbour- 
IkxxI  on  the  Scottifii  fide,  a  countrynoan  archly  obferved,  «'  Gude 
troth,  Sir,  we  are  on  the  w rang  fide  of  the  water;  gin  ye  be 
an  Engliih  man  we  wad  be  very  glad  to  niffcr  lairds  wee  you,  gif 
it  could  be  done.  Your  birds  do  roeeckle  gude  both  to  themfelvea 
aad  the  tenants ;  but  our  lairds  donaething  for  u^  and  are  ne'er 
4  iiitisficd 
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This  contraft  will  appear  the  more  extraordinary 
to  thofe  who  attend  to  the  foil  on  the  Scottifh  fide, 
and  the  excellent  crops  produced  on  thofe  fpots  when 
cultivated  by  perfons  of  property.  .  From  Longtown 
bridge  to  Dumfries,  and. even  to  Drumlanrick  on  the 
weft,  a  traft  of  near  50  miles  in  a  ftraight  line,  and 
from  the  Solway  firth,  to  a  great  diftance  north- 
ward, the    country  confifts,   in    fome  parts,    of  a 
dead  flat,  in  ofihen,  of  gentle  rifings,  but  the  whole 
is  dcftitute  of  trees  and  hedges,  excepting  the  diftridts 
around  Dumfries,  which,  in  crops,  verdure,  plant . 
ing,  and  hedges,  rivals  England ;  a  proof  that  the 
naked  appearance  of  this  extenfivc  traft  of  low  coun- 
try is  owing  to  the  frequent  irruptions  of  the  Eng- 
lift  armies  in  former  times,  and  the  negledt  in  the 
proprietors  to  repair  thofe  misfortunes. 

The  firft  village  on  the  road,  next  to  Longtown, 
is  the  famous  Gretna  Green,  where  the  rite  is  dif- 
penfcd  by  a  blackfmith,  joiner,  or  fiflierman,  which 
is  to  give  the  decifive  turn  or  caft  to  future  hap- 
pinefs  or  mifery.  When  the  young  couple  arrive, 
they  fly  up  ftairs,  on  the  wings  of  love,  and  fhould 
they  be  overtaken  by  the  incenfed  purfucrs,  before 
the  ceremony  hath  been  performed,  they  are  advifed 
to  flip  into  bed,  and  in  this  manner  (hew  themfelves 
to  the  purfuers,  who  fuppofing  that  all  is  over,  make 
up  matters,  or  depart  in  rage,  imploring  all  the  evils 
of  Egypt  to  fall  upon  the  ungrateful  daughter,  and 
the  objeft  of  her  choice.  The  price  demanded  by 
the  prieft  upon  thefe  occafions,  is  from  a  glafs  of 
whilky  to  two  or  »hree  guineas.  When  gentlefolks 
arrive  in  a  carriage^  and  feemingly  in  a  great  hurry 
he  leaves  the  pr.ce  to  their  honours,  of  whofe  rank 
he  hath  generally  a  hint  from  the  poftillion  from  Car- 

fatisficd  till  they  have  turned  us  out  of  doors  without  a  bawbee  in 
our  pouches.  Yet  they  are  ay  poor  and  ay  feeking  mair  filler  for 
their  lands.  Gif  they  wad  flay  at  hame,  inftead  of  dangling  about 
the  toon  of  London,  where  they  are  nac  meikle  thought  on,  we 
wad  fiirc  the  better,  and  they  ne'er  a  bit  the  worfc." 

L    L 
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liflc ;  who,  (hould  the  pricft  be  frcnn  hoiDc,  will  rUii- 
dcrcake  the  friendly  office,  ptirely  frona  the  ardour 
of  his  regard  to  quality  fo  generous  and  good* 
After  travelling  a  few  niiles  on  akvel  good  road,  we 
arrive  at  Annan  *,  a  fmall  royal  borough,  plc^faody 
fituated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  nanne, .  aboiindieg  in 
falmon,  and  navigable,  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
town,  for  veffels  of  250  tons  .burden.  It  was  for- 
merly a  place  of  trade,  but  lying  contiguous  to  the 
Englilh  border,  and  in  the  track  of  their  weftern 
incurfions,  it  was  often  pillaged,  deftroyed,  or  bum- 
ed  I  the  laft  of  thefe  deftruftive  inroads  was  ia^tfae 
reign  of  Edward  VL  when  lord  Wharton,  prefident  of 
the  marches,  burned  the  town  and  demolifhed  the 
church. 

The  exporr  trade  of  Annan  at  prefent,  confifts  of 
grain  only,  and  that  in  no  great  quannty.  The 
Solway  firth  is,  at  this  place,  above  2  miles  in 
width  ;  the  inclofures,  planting,  and  verdure  on  the 
Englifh  fide  afford  a  delightful  profpe£b,  and  a  moil 
ftriking  contraft  to  the  naked  fields,  on  this  fide. 
Appearances  begin  however  to  mend,  as  wc  ap- 
proach Dumfries.  On  the  left  is  Comlongam^  the 
birth-place  of  lord  Mansfield ;  the  antientpart  of  the 
building,  though  the  walls  are  above  i  a  feet  in 
thicknefs,  hath  yielded  to  time,  and  is  mofUy  in 
niins. 

At  a  fhort  diftance  we  arrive  at  Lx)ckermofs,  a  flat 
of  10  miles  in  length,  and  3  in  width  ;  which,  from 
the  proftrate  large  trees  and  other  appearances,  fccrcs 
to  have  been  an  extenfive  foreft,.  ovorwhelmed  by 
the  fea ;  but  we  have  no  light  from  hiflory  or  tra- 
dition, at  what  time  this  great  inundation  happened. 
Some  canoes,  hollowed  with  fire,  having  been  found 
in  the  mofs,  fcem  to  carry  that  event  to  a  very  re- 
mote period. 

*  On  a  line  with  NewcalUe,  and  nearly  a  degree  to  the  foutb- 
ward  of  Berwic. 

The 
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The  inhabitants  of  Dumfries  have  lately  divided 
riit  town's  fliare  of  this  morafs,  and,  the  individual 
property  i>eing  thus  afcertained^  fomc  fuccefsful  at- 
t4;mpts  have  bten  made  in  raifing  grain,  hay, 
wiJtows,  and  other  vegetable  produ^ons  fuited  to 
mofly  foils, 

*  On  the  left,  near  the  Solway  firth,  is  the  antient 
c^le  of  Caerlaveroc,  which,  though  frequently  be- 
fieged  by  the  Englifh,  from  the  year  1300,  when  it 
"was  taken  by  Edward  I,  is  ftill  in  better  condition 
than  moft  of  the  old  fortreffes  of  that  kingdom, .  It 
was  the  property  of  the  antient  and  warlike  family 
of  Nithfdale,  who,  from  the  number  of  beds,  amount- 
ing to  80,  found  in  the  caftie  by  Cromweirs  troops, 
feem  to  have  lived  in  g^if  at  ftate.  The  great  hall  is 
91  feet  by  0.6.  On  the  walls  are  various  carvings, 
as  coats  of  arms,  legendary  tales,  and  Ovid's  fables, 
all  neatly  executed. 

The  caftie  ftands  on  the  edge  of  the  Solway  firtif, 
which  now  widens  to  9  miles,  and  receives  the  river 
Nith,  a  copious  ftream,  fumilhcd,  6  niiles  below 
Dumfries,  with  a  harbour  fuflicient  to  admit  veflels 
of  250  tons  burden  ;  fmall  craft  go  with  the  tide  as 
high  as  the  town.  The  banks  of  the  Nith  on  both 
fides,  between  Dumfries  and  its  port,  are  beautifully 
ornamented  with  villas,  groves,  natural  woods  and 
well-enclofed  fields ;  the  whole  forming  a  rich  land- 
fcape,  and  a  moft  delightful  outlet  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Dumfries,  a  fmall,  but  elegant  town,  capital  of 
the  county,  and  of  the  fouth  of  Scotland  between 
the  two/eas.  It  was  antiently  a  place  of  confiderable 
commerce,  though  often  ruined  by  the  Englifli,  who 
made  Dumfries  their  head  quarters,  from  whence 
they  extended  their  ravages  to  the  weftcrn  extremity' 
of  Airlhire,  where  the  firth  of  Clyde  bounded  thefc 
excarfioRs. 

'    The  inhabitants  of  the  laft  age  attempted  the 

Virginia.trade,  which  they  were  obliged  to  rcfign  to 

Glafgow,  Whitehaven  and  Liverpool,  fii^ce  which 

1.  L  2      r  period 
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period  they  have  lived  by  one  anodier,  without  com- 
merce, ihipping,  or  manufafturcs  worthy  of  being 
mentioned.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  arc,  however, 
in  eafy  circumftanccs,  and  few  places  in  Great  Bri- 
tain arc  better  calculated  for  being  the  refidencc  of 
thofe  who  prefer  a  tranquil,  to  a  bufy  life.  The  town 
is  neat  and  clean;  the  country  and  river  arc  de- 
lightful i  butchers  meat,  poultry,  falmon  and  other 
fifli,  are  good  and  cheap  i  and  the  place,  though  not 

,  a  feat  of  trade,  is  enlivened  by  the  rcfort  of  travel- 
lers to  and  from  Ireland,  Airfliire  and  Glafgow. 
On  leaving  this  agreeable  town,  by  the  Port  Patric 
road  *,  we  crofs  the  Nith  over  a  bridge  of  9  arches, 
and  enter  the  fhire  of  Kirkndbright,  which,  with  that 
of  Wigtown,  compofed  the  anticnt  province  of  Gal- 
loway, a  name  ftill  retained  by  the  natives  and  their 
neighbours.     It  gave  its  name  to  a  numerous  breed 

\  of  fmall  ftout  horfes  raifed  in  this  country,  though 
now  applied  indifcriminately  to  all  horfes  of  that  fize. 
The  afcent  of  the  road,  after  crofTing  the  bridge, 
affords  a  rich  profpeft  of  the  windings  of  the  Nith, 
through  an  extenfive  well- improved  country,  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  mountains,  but  open  on  the  caft, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  neareft  mountains  on 
that  fide  being  the  weft  end  of  the  Cheviots-  Hav- 
ing reached  the  fummit,  we  enter  upon  an  open 
moorifh  country,  and  have  a  diftant  view  of  Eng- 
land as  far  as  St.  Bee's  Head,  near  Whitehaven, 
the  nioft  wcfterly  land  in  that  divifion  of  the  king- 
dom. 

*  The  ^arl  of  HilKborough  preferring  the  palTacie  by  Port 
Patric,  was  the  chief  promoter  of  this  road,  for  which  the  whole 
country  is  under  the  grcatell  obligations  to  his  lordfhip.  Previous 
to  this  improvement,  Galloway  was  little  known ;  the  old  defcrip- 
tions  given  by  Buchannan,  Boethius,  and  other  writers,  are  extnrmc- 
ly  defedive  ;  no  traveller  hath  attempted  a  modem  account,  and 
of  the  coall,  after  leaving  the  main  road  to  Port  Patric  wc  are 
almoft  entirely  in  the  dark.  I  was  therefore  deiirous  to  vifit  thefc 
unknown  (liores,  and  to  follow  the  diredions  of  the  capes  and  bays, 
•   h<)wever  inconvenient,  either  on  horfeback  or  on  foot. 

At 
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A  the  diftance  of  15  rpiles  from  Dumfries  we  ar- 
rive at  Carlingwork,  a  fmall  village,  fituatcd  between 
the  river  Orr,  on  the  ea'ft,  and  the  Dee,  on  the  weft. 
Thefe  rivers  approach  within  8  miles  of  each  other, 
and  both  of  them  being  navigable  for  craft,  it  is  pro- 
pofed  to  join  them  by  a  fmall  canal,  which  is  already 
begun  at  the  expence  of  the  proprietors  of  the  lands, 
and  when  completed,  will  resdize  many  acres  of 
very  improveable  ground. 

At  this  place  I  left  the  main  road,  and  took  a 
Ibuthern  courfe  for  Kirkudbright,  the  fhire  town,  and 
formerly  a  confiderable  trading  port,  at  prcfcnt  the 
feat  of  poverty  and  indigence.  It  ftands  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  Dee,  where  (hips  of  confiderable  burden 
may  lie  in  perfeft  fecurity  from  all  winds.  The  bay 
that  forms  the  entrance  of  this  river  gave  (helter  to 
king  William's  armament  during  the  Irifh  wars,  and 
is  honoured  with  the  refidence  of  the  earl  of  Selkirk, 
whofe  feat  and  gardens  it  environs  at  high  tides. 
From  this  place  the  country  is  various,  to  Gate- 
houfe,  a  fmall  village  on  the  river  Fleet,  wliich  falls 
into  a  bay  of  the  fame  name,  but  without  trade  of 
any  kind.  This  place  is  accommodated  with  an  inn, 
not  only  commodious,  but  elegant ;  and  here  it  may 
be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  whole  crofs  country 
from  Berwic  to  Gatehoufe,  is  furnifhed  with  inns 
and  ftabling  equal  to  thofe  of  England  in  their  ap- 
pearance^ and  greatly  fuperior  in  the  quality  of 
their  wines  and  liquors. 

From  Gatehoufe  to  Creetown,  the  beft  and  moft 
agreeable  road  lies  clofe  upon  the  Ihore.  It  is  a 
fine  level  coaft,  lined  with  gentlcmens  feats  on  one 
fide,  and  enriched  with  fea  views  on  the  other.  But 
the  fliortcft  way  is  through  the  moors,  where  a  mili- 
tary road  hath  lately  been  formed,  with  little  judg- 
ment, over  hills  and  mountains  by  which  the  cattle 
are  fatigued^  the  paiTengers  difgufted,  and  the  jour- 
ney unneceffarily  protrafted. 

Creetown  is  a  fmall  village  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
L  L  3  Wigtown 
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Wigtown  bay,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Cree, 
which  is  navigable  fome  miles  higher,  to  Cany  port, 
near  Newtonftewart,  a  confiderable  village,  plea- 
fantly  fituatcd  in  a. fertile  country,  abounding  with 
all  the  real  ncceffaries  of  life,  particularly  extenlive 
woods  of  full-grown  trees,  which  overhang  the  banks 
of  the  Cree,  and  the  waters  which  fall  into  it  from 
the  north. 

We  are  now  in  Wigtownftiire,  which  is  fcparated 
from  Kirkudbright  by  the  Cree ;  it  is  the  moft:  fou- 
therly  county  in  Scotland,  almoft  furrounded  by 
water,  and  hath  3  capacious  bays,  viz.  thofc  of 
Wigtown,  Glenluce,  and  Stranrawcr,  ufually  called 
Loch  Ryan.  The  poft  road  leads  direftly  through 
the  centre  of  the  county  to  Port  Patric,  but  my 
intention  being  coaft-ways,  I  kept  along  the  weft 
fide  of  Wigtown  bay  to  the  (hire  town  of  that  name, 
an  inconfiderable  place,  beautifully  fituated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Bladenoch,  and  furrounded  with 
extenfive  fields,  producing  large  crops  of  wheat, 
oats,  and  barley. 

Little  can  be  faid  in  favour  of  the  port  of  this 
place,  but  after  a  fhort  ftage  through  a  ricb  country 
due  fouth,  we  come  to  Garlicfton,  a  village  fituated 
on  the  edge  of  a  fmall  bay,  where  veffels  of  confider- 
able burden  may  ride  in  perfedk  fecurity,  on  good 
anchoring  ground.  This  place  is  the  property  of  the 
carl  of  Galloway,  whofe  family  refidence  lie^  at  a  ftiort 
diftance.  The  gardens  and  pleafure  grovnds^  ex- 
tend to  the  edge  of  the^bay  j  and  command  exten- 
five views  of  land  and  water. 

The  fame  appearances  of  fertility  continue  to 
Whitehorn,  an  inland  royal  borough^  antiently  the 
epifcopal  fee  of  Galloway,  founded,  according  to 
Bede,  by  St.  Ninian,  and  famous  for  its  noble  priory 
and  other  ecclefiaftical  buildrngs.  •  Of  theie  edifices 
fcarcely  a  veflige  remains  by  which  we  can  trace  their 
magnitude  and  fituation:  .  The  tbwn  alfo»  fixhibits  a 
melancholy  pidlure  of  decay,  and  feems  to  have  fuf- 

fered 
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fered  grcady  in  the  general  wreck  of  the  kingdom. 
TJie^)K>ufes  have  die  marks  of -venerable  age;  fome 
inroins^  others  open  at  the  roofs,  and  the  ftreets , 
partly  'overgrown  with  grafs*  As  this  place  lies  at 
a^oonfiderable  diftance  Cconi  the  main  road,  and 
there  being  no  allnremcnts  for  Englifli  riders,,  I  was . 
ndt  much  offended  at  tlic  curiofity  of  the  inhabitants, 
wii*)"were  cager.to  know- the  motives  of  a  ftranger's 
appearance  at  the  royal  borough  of  Whitehorn.. 

'Three  miles  fbuth-caft  is  the  fmall  ifle  of  White- 
horn,  feparated  from  the  continent  by  a  narrow  chan- 
nel, and  here  vcflels  of  burden  may  find  fafe  an- 
chorage. This  diftrift,  from  Wigtown  fouthward, 
is  properly  a  peninfula,  formed  by  Wigtown  bay  on 
the  eaft  and  Glenluce  bay  on  the  weft,  and  is  upon 
the  whole  a  rich  corn  country  j  orninrlented  with 
gentlemens  feats,  planting,  and  well-enclofed  parks* 
The  extremity  of  the  peninfula  is  called  Burrow- 
head,  and  lies  in.  a  line  with  the  mull  of  Galloway, 
which  forms  the  weft  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Glenluce, 

'  Having. got  to  the  neplus  ultra  of  the.  kingdom, 
I  pfopofcd  to  return  northward  along  the  weft  coaft 
of  the  peninfula,  wafhed  by  the  bay  of  Glenluce, 
abounding  in  fmaR  creeks  and  ports,  particularly 
Port  William,  a  handfome  village,  rifing  into  confc- 
quence  through  the  liberal  atfiftance  of  Sir  William 
Maxwell,  the  proprietor  of  that  diftrift. 

From  Port  William  we  ftill  keep  along  the  coaft 
to  KilfiUan  bay,  the  port  to  Glenluce,  an  antient  and 
feemingly  decayed  town  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay, 
and  here  we  again  fall  in  with  the  road  to  JPort  Pa- 
tric,  which  contributes  to  enliven  this  otherwife  fo- 
litary  place.  The  town  lies  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
.  riv«r  LAice,  which  having  crofted,  we  travel  through 
an  almoft  continued  avenue,  and  a  well- iir proved 
country/  to  Stranrawer,  at  the  diftance  of  lo  inii^s. 

The    proprietors  who    have    thus    diftinguilhcd 

themfelves  for  the   benefit  of  their  fan^ilies    and 

country,  are  Sir  Thomas  Hay,  whofe  grounds  wt  enter 

L  ^'4  ;  upon 
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upon  croffing  the  river  Luce  j  Mcffrs.  Adair^  Rofi, 
Cathcart,  Dalrymple,  and  the  earl  of  Steir,  reckoned 
among  the  firft  improvers  in  the  kingdom,  whofc 
rcfidcnce  is  at  Culhorn,  on  the  ibuth  fide  of  the 
road ;  but  the  antient  family  feat  was  at  Caftle  Ken- 
nedy on  the  north  fide,  one  of  the  moft  entire 
caftles  now  exifting  in  Scotland,  furrounded  almoft 
with  water  and  pleafure  grounds,  kept  in  exceUent 
order,  and  affording  an  agreeable  view  to  every 
traveller. 

This  road  crofles  the  country  to  Stranrawer,  and 
from  thence  to  Port  Patric,  but  the  coaft  road  lies  upon 
thcwcftfideof  Glenlucebay,  where veffcls  ridcfecurc 
in  all  winds,  the  eaftern  points  excepted.  This  direc- 
tion leads  to  the  mull  of  Galloway,  a  promontory  well 
known  to  mariners  who  navigate  the  Irifli  channels 
and  here  we  are  again  in  the  latitude  of  Burrow* 
head,  which  now  appears  at  the  diftance  of  lo  miles 
eaftward. 

Thefe  two  capes  ate  fituated  in  north  lat.  54-44, 
nearly  on  a  line  with  Belfaft,  ♦Whitehaven  and 
Durham. 

North  from  Dublin  96  geographical  miles. 

-Amfterdam    164 

London     •    22b 


Paris  413 

South  from  Copenhagen    68 
Edinburgh      84 

Stockholm    336 

— Petersburg    371 

.^ Bergen  383 

Being  upon  a. medium,  halfway  between  the  capital 
of  France  and  thofe  of  the  northern  dates  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Such  a  fituation  implies  an  extenfivc  commerce, 
and  flourifhing  manufadtures  i  and  ftill  more  fo, 
when  natural  advantages,  arifing  from  a  coaft  of  82 
miles  in  length,  without  including  the  curves  occa- 
fioncd  by  headlands  ^  which  coaft  is  fumifhed  with 
a  above 
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above  50  ports  or  creeks,  fome  adapted  for  veflcls 
of  burden,  as  thofe  of  Annan,  Dumfries,  Kirkud- 
bright,  Garlieftown,  the  iflc  of  Whitehorn ;  others, 
fufficient,  or  which  at  a  fmall  expence  nnight  be 
made  fufficient,  for  the  admiffion  of  filhing  buffes, 
or  foiall  decked  vcffels.  On  the  land-fide  we  per- 
ceive a  ftiore  fertile  in  grain,  of  which  many  cargoes 
are  annually  exported  to  Greenock,  the  Highlands, 
Dublin  and  Liverpool*. 

The  back  country  is  lefs  fertile,  being  compofcd 
chiefly  of  rock,  thinly  covered  with  earth,  producing 
only  heath  and  (hort  grafs,  on  which,  however,  an 
Incredible  number  of  fmall  Iheep,  black  cattle  and 
horfes,  are  annually  railed,  both  for  the  home  and 
Englilh  market. 

The  marine  produdtions  are  falmon,  eels,  white 
fifti,  and  generally  herring.^,  in  greater  or  leflcr  quan- 
tities. 

Here,'  therefore,  is  a  fufficiency  by  fea  and  land, 
for  the  fupport  of  the  people,  and  a  furplus  for  the 
relief  of  others  j  with  every  natural  conveniency  of 
ports  and  harbours  for  facilitating  fiiheries  and  com- 
mercial intercourfe. 

Wc  are  next  to  confider  the  relative  fituation  of 
this  coaft  with  other  countries,  and  the  advantages 
of  its  local  fituation  for  trade  and  fifheries.  It  lies 
in  the  centre  of  the  three  Britifti  kingdoms,  nearly 
at  an  equal  diftance  from  Land's  End  on  the  fouth, 
and  the  Pentland  firth  on  the  north ;  alfo,  between 
the  Bntilh  fea  on  the  eafl:,  and  Ireland  on  the  wpft. 
It  is  (taking  the  centre  of  the  coaft  as  the  medium 
diftance)  within  half  a  day's  failing  of  Whitehaven, 
Workington,  Maryport,  and  other  trading  towns  in 

*  In  the  memorable  year  1782,  this  country  fcnt  feveral  car- 
goes of  grain  and  meal  to  Greenock  and  Port  Glafgow,  which 
contributed  to  keep  the  people  from  ftarving ;  they  alio  fent  con- 
fiderable  quantities  of  barley  to  Liverpool  and  Dublin,  at  great 
prices.  Their  crops  happed  to  be  good,  and  their  harvefl  was 
early,  while  other  parts-of  theie  kingdoms  experienced  the  reverfe. 

Cumberland 
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Cymbcclan4-f-the  counties  of  Down  and  .  Aijtnm, 
the  feats  of  manufadures,  bleacheries^  fitlieries  and 
navigation  in  Ireland — the  ifle  of  Man,  rcAiafkablc 
for  its  great  herring  fiflicries — ^within  two  days  (liling 
of  Glafgow,  Liverpool,  Dublin  and  the  Irilh  filhcrics 
— and  within  three  days  failing,  with  a  fair  wind,  of  the 
Hebride  fiftxcries.  We  may  alfo  notice  its  very  fa- 
vourable fituation  for  the  American  and  Weft-Ii)dia 
trade,  opening  immediately  to  the  Atlantic^  .and  * 
•  enjoymg  all  the  advantages  of  the  Clyde,  arid  the 
roafts  on  the  Irilh  channel. 

Having  thus  enunrierated  the  bountiful  difpcnfa- 
tipns  of  the  Auuior  of  Natur?,  to^  this  coaft,  we  (hall 
now.ftate  the  improvements  of  fuch  gifts,  by  the 
inhabitants. 

Of  (hipping,  and  foreign  trade,  they  have  none, 
the  exports  of  grain  and  rpeal,  by  barks  and  floops 
excepted. 

Of  buiTes,  for  the  Irilh  and  Hebride  fifberics, 
they  have  not  a  fingle  veflel. 

Of  manufactures  in  filk,  cotton  *,  wool,  linen, 
thread,  iron,  copper,  lead,  ftcel,  fait,  leather,  foap, 
&c.  they  have  not  the  fmallcft  appearance. 

Hearing  thefe  circumftances  repeated,  without 
variation,  at  every  village,  town,  or  royal  borough, 
I  loft  all  patience  :  "  Unhappy  beings !  how  in  the 
name  of  \^nder,  do  you  get  a  fubfiftence  ?"  "  ^e 
do  a  little,"  anfwered  they,  "  in  the  fpirit  way ; 
we  Imugglc  a  little :"  A  proof,  aijiong  many  others, 
that  of  aU  trades,  that  of  fmugglihg,  however  flat- 
tering to  fpeculatipn,  is  the  molt  fallacious  in  the 
experiment. 

Previous  to  the  union,  this  coaft,  as  before  ob- 
ferved,  had  fome  traffic  and  (hipping.  Some  of 
the  ports  were  refp^dtable,  when  Greenock,  Iloth- 
fay,  and  Campbeltown,  were  compofed  of  a  few 
thatched  cottages,  and  when  Port  Glafgow  had  no 
cxiftence.     The  high  duties  to  which  Scodand  fub- 

*  I  have  juft  been  informed  that  cotton  mills  are  now  building  at 
AoDan,  andNewtonflewa^. 

jcftcd 
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jeAed  Itfelf  at  the'unitih/  held  but  aHiiremehts '  too 
flattering  for  human  avarice,  and  tnany  peffoni  who  • 
Iiad  procured  a  livelihodd  by  trade  and  filheries,  b6- 
topk  themfclve^  to  illicit  priftices,  of  which  we  fee  » 
the  fatal  confequences  wherever  that  cuftom  pi*evaife,  • 
but  nmpre  particularly  on  this  coaft,  from  one  ertd' 
to  the  other.     This  will  be  further  illuftrated  -in* the 
comparifon  betweerl  the  prcfent  ftate  of  thefe  p6rt^, 
and  the  fpur  places  above-mentioned:' 

The  former  took  to  fmuggling ;  they  are  beg- 
gared, arid  many  of  their  towns  are  in  ruins.  The 
latter  applied  to  trade,  mafiufaftures  and  fiftierics — 
they  are  comparatively  opule;it-— elegant  buildings  5 
and  regular  ftreets  occupy  the  place  of  ftraggling 
thatched  huts— -their  bayi  are  now  accommodated 
with  excellent  keys,  whai^fs  and  ftorehouljbs,  and  a 
fqundation  is  laid  for  ektenfivfc  commerce-  with 
Europe*  and  America.* 

Similar  caufes  will  produce  fimilar  effe£bs  on  th« 
Solway  firths*  as  loon  as  the  inhabitants  ffiaU  apply* 
to  ihip-buildingj  the  making  of  fails,  nets,  ropes,* 
fait,  cafks,  and  whatever  is  neceffary  for  the  conn* 
plete  equipment  of  filhing  and  coafting  veflels,  in 
which  they  have  the  example  of  their  ndg:hbour- 
hood,  in  Cumberland,  Ireland,  the  ifle  of  Man, 
Campbeltown,  and  Rothfay. 

In  1772,  the  fmall  town  of  Can>pbeltowh  fitted 
out,  and  entered  for  the  herring  fiftiery  95  dfcckcd 
veflels,  which  employed  1235  feamen,  and  gave  em- 
ployment to  perfons  of  ^11  a^es  belonging  to^  thp 
town  and  its  neighbourhood,  Trom  6  to  8b  yeai-s  or 
upwafds.  Now,  fuppoling  that  the  inhabitants  df  at 
leaft  i  ^Q.mjles  of  cdaft,  including  the  curves,  upon  the 
Sglw^y  firth,  (hall  begiii  to  build  and  equip  the  fame 
number  of  velTels,  (which,  I  belie vei  will  be  nearly  2 
vfiffels  lipbri  an  average,  for  elch  port  or  cifeck  )  the  good 
effects  of  tills  jftrii  attempt,  would  be  quickly  felt 
"ambngfl.  a  peopfe  who  have  been  long  devoted  to  floth 
^nd  indigence,  while  the  rSetufns  on  the  lafe  of  hei** 
rings,  would  incite  new  cnterprizes. 

4  Perfons 
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Pcrfons  of  both  fexcs,  and  of  all  ages,  would  be 
fully  employed  and  well  paid;  the  whole  coaft 
would  aflTun^e  a  new  appearance,  and  joy  would 
gladden  every  face,  inftead  of  that  deje&ed  gloom 
which  is  the  prefent  charafteriftic  of  'the  people  of 
Galloway. 

Such  would  be  the  confcqucnces  of  exchanging 
the  idle  habits  of  fmuggling  for  the  more  certain 
profits  which  the  fea  affords  ;  and  while  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  fliores  were  thus  engaged  in  the  various 
branches  depending  on  the  fifhcries,  which  may  be 
called  the  maritime  ftaple  of  Scotland;  fomc  at- 
tempts might  be  made  towards  introducing  induf- 
try  through  the  inland  parts  of  this  diftrift,  where 
the  trade  of  grazing  gives  employment  to  a  few 
hands  only,  while  the  main  body  of  the  people  drag 
out  a  life  in  idlenefs  and  penury.  The  great  national 
ftaple  of  Scotland  is  the  linen  manufafture,  linen- 
yarn,  and  thread  ;  for  which  there  is  an  unbounded 
demand  in  both  kingdoms ;  but  fuch  is  the  inatten- 
tion of  thefe  fouthern  inhabitants  to  induftry,  that 
while,  in  1783, 

Yards.  Value. 

The  linch  ftamped  for  fale  in  \  ^ 

the  whole  kingdom  was  ]  ^5>34»,744  ns^^oo 
In   the    county    of  Angus  ^    ^  ^ 

alone      .  S    ^^7+^'3^7     I77.i05 

In  the  counties  of  Dumfries,! 

Kirkudbright  and  Wig-  I 

town,  to  which  the  habit-  r        47>5I9         2,167 

able  part  of  Angus  is  as  | 
'  1  to  8,   only  J 

If  the  negleft  of  the  fiftieries  by  thefe  people, 
while  all  thejr  neighbours  are  rifing  into  confequence 
by  means  6f  that  branch,  afford  matter  of  furprizej 
the  negleft  of  the  linen  manufafture  muft  appear 
equally  unaccountable  in  a  province  furnifhed  with 
fome  hundred  ftreams,  many  of  them  confiderable, 
and  all  of  them  proper  for  bleaching. 

This 
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This  coaft  alfo  lies  within  fight  of  that  part  of 
Ireland,  where  the  greateft  manufafture  of  linen  in 
the  known  world  is  carried  on,  by  the  defcendants 
of  Scotfmcn,  chiefly  from  thefc  Southern  coafts. 
The  weftern  extremity  of  ♦Galloway  approaches  fo 
near  the  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim,  that  the 
bleachers  of  the  latter  may  be  diftinftly.  feen  with 
the  naked  eye.  To  thofe  bleacherics  the  farmers  of 
Galloway  and  Cantire  fend  their  webs  to  be  whitened, 
for  the  ufe  of  their  families,  faddled  with  the  ex- 
pence  of  carriage  by  land  and  water. 

Upon  the  whole,  thefe  countries  feem  to  be  little 
removed  from  a  (late  of  nature  j  it  would  therefore 
be  meritorious  in  the  board  of  truftees  at  Edinburgh, 
to  encourage  certain  experienced  perfons  to  inftruft 
the  people  infpinning,  weaving,  bleaching;  alfo,  in 
manufadturing  materials  for  the  fiflieries- 

The  coaft,  or  the  greateft  part  of  it,  labours  under 
fome  natural  impediments  to  infant  manufaftures, 
which  may  in  part  be  removed,  with  little  or  no  ex* 
pence  to  the  public.  It  hath  neither  coal,  lime,  turf, 
nor  freeftone.  The  coal  is  therefore  brought  from 
Whitehaven,  burdened  with  a  high  duty,  befides 
freight  and  port  dues,  in  loading  and  unloading.  The 
lime  is  fubjeft  to  the  fame  expenditures,  the  duty  ex- 
cepted. When  thefe  articles  arrive  at  the  ports,  ano- 
ther expence  attends  the  carriage  to  the  inland  parts, 
which  is  performed  by  little  carts,  each  drawn  by  a 
fmall  horfe,  *  fometimcs  two. 

*  **  The  carriages  in  common  ufe,"  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  in  his. 
Tour  through  Scotland,  *'  are  fmall  carts  drawn  by  one  little 
horfe  5  and  a  man  fccms  to  derive  fome  degree  of  dignity  and 
imponance  from  the  reputation  of  poflcffing  a  two-horfe-cart." 

Thefe  carts  are,  however,  fubject  to  the  fame  duty  as  carts  in 
£n|[land,  which  contain  four  times  the  quantity.  The  fame  obfer- 
vation  is  applicable  to  the  duty  on  horfes.  In  Scotland  the 
horfes  in  general  ufe  amongft  the  ^nners,  are  not,  upon  an 
average,  worth  above  7I.  each,  being  generally  fmall  and  lean, 
from  nsird  labour,  upon  a  fcanty  iubiiilence ;  in  England  the 
^rm  horfes  are  large,  well-fed|  and  able  to  draw  againft  lor  3  of 
the  former,  on  which  accounts  theie  duties  feem  unequally 
levied. 

On 
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Orv  thcfc  cait8j  which,;  when  drawn  by  a  fingle 

•  hoifc,   carry  a  quantity  equal  to  the  load  (^  two 
t   LiOndon.wheel*barrows,  a  duty  was  laid  in  1783,  of 

us.  each.;  and  in  1784,  it  was  ena(^ed,  that^he  half- 
ftarved  farmers  who  £ide  thefe  halC-ftarved  horfes, 
-  Ihall  pay  a  duty  of  los.  for  each  horife  fo  rode 
upon.;  which  duties  on  horfes  and  carts,  in  a  coun- 
try thus  miferably.  circumftanced,  have  occaGoned 
univerfal  difcontents    and  murmurings,    while   the 

•  revenue  derived  therefrom,  after  deducing  die  ex- 
pence  of  colle&ing,  &c,  is  fcarcely  worth  bringing 
to  account. 

The  people  of  thefe  parts  alfo  behold,  with  much 
concern,  the  unequal  prices,  between  that  coafV  and 
Ireland,  of  candles,  foap,  fait,  leather,  iron  and  other 

•  Aecef&ries,  for  manufa£tures,  fifheries  and  common 
ufe,  owing  to  the  high  duties  to  which  the  Scottifh 
nation  are  fubjeA. 

Abridgment  of  Anjwers^  iSc. 
Dumfries.  The  cod  ftfhery  in  the  Solway  firth  is 
'  y^rj  inconliderable^  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
tides,  and  the  bottom  being  all  looie  and  fandy. 
Upon  the  Englifh  fide  it  is  better,  the  bottom  being 
harder  and  firmer,  and  of  courfe  more  food  for  the 
fifh.  Thefalmon  filhery  is  the  moft  confiderable  on 
this  coaft.  They  have  alfo  a  little  herring  (ifliery, 
moftly  towards  the  ifle  of  Man,  but  of  no  great  con- 
fequence. 

.Kirkudbright.  ,.The  cod  fijhing  on  this  part  of 
the  <:oaft,  is  ^Ifo  very  poor,  and  the  herring  filhing 
'  trifling.  The  beft  arc  the  ftlmpn  fiflieries,  one  of 
which  alone  is  let  for  384I.  find  is  moftly  carried  to 
the  Liverpppl  and  Whitehaven  markets,  an^da  few 
to  the  Weft  Indies. 

IVigtown.  The  cod  fifliing  near  this,  is  better 
than  in  the  two  former  ports,  but  not  very  con- 
fiderablp^.r.  The  herring  filhery  very  indiflfereht,  and 

'the 
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the  faimon  filhcry  good. ' '  It  appears  phirr  t6  me, 
that  the  fmallncfs  oTthe  fifhing  on  the  coaftof  thtfe 
ports,  is  more  b^^ing  to  fmuggling,than  want  of 
fifli,  and  that  if  proper  veffels  were  fent'  farther  but 
to  deep  water,  they  would^itd  no  fcarcity  of  filh. 

Of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  from  the  Mull  Of 'Galloway 
to  Greenocky  including  the  Coafi  ofAirJhire;  Ren^ 
frewjbire^  and  Part  of  ff^igtownjhire. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  mull  of  Galloway,  we  enter 
the  eafterh  coaft  of  the  firthof  Cly^e',*  which  ftret<:hes 
90  milei  in  a  ftraight  line  northward  to  Gfctriock, 
tiic  principal  port  on  that  rivef,  and  of  the  whole 
kingdom^  near  which  place  it  ccafes  to  be  navigable 
for  fhipping. 

Thiscosot  lies  in  the  form  of  a  cfefcent,  part  of 
WigtbwnQiire  compofing  the  headland  on  the  fouthj 
Rcnfrewfliire  on  the  north ;  and  Airlhire  m  the 
centre. 

The  profpefts  from  the  hills  around  the  mull  of 
Galloway,  are  magnificently  grand.     We  have  here 
extehfive  views  of  the  Atlantic,  the  firth  of  Clyde, 
and  Ac  Irifh  channel.     On  the  north  appears   the 
Craig  of  Ailfa,  rifing  from  the  firth  of  Clyde  in  aconical 
form,  to  a  great  height ;  weftward  is  the  far-projefting 
pehiiifula  of  Caintire,  which  ftretches  within  13  miles 
of  the  county  of  Antrim ;  beyond,  on  the  north- weft 
are  feen  Ilay,  and'  the  paps  of  Jura;  due  weft  the 
county  of  Antrim 'i  on  the  fouth,  is  the  county  of 
Down,  the  coaft  of  Cumberland,  and  the  ifle   of 
Man.     Some  writers  affirm  that  this  coatt  may  be 
feeii  from  Snowdon  in    Carnarvonfhirc,    with   the 
^'  naked  eye  5  but,  as  the  diftance  between  that  lofty 
mountain  and  Galloway,  is  115  miles,  it  is  probable 
^thalt  the  knd  feen  from  Snowdon,  is  the  mountains 
of 'Mourne,  in  the  county  of  Down,  which  may,  at 
lucli  a  diftance,  be  very  cafiiy  miftakcn  for  the  Scot- 

*  This  extenfive  coaft  is  alfo  undefcribed  by  travellers. 

tifh 
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tifh  coaft.    No  part  of  Wales  is  difcerniblc  from  the 
latter. 

The  weft  coaft  of  Galloway,  facing  the  Atlantic, 
abounds  in  fmall  bays,  but  being  cxpofcd  to  the 
violence  of  the  north-wefterly  winds,  thefe  openings 
are  little  frequented,  excepting  Port-Patric,  a  fmall 
harbour  oppofitcDonnaghadce  in  Ireland,  from  which 
it  is  diftant  fcarcely  20  miles,  and  is  therefore  the 
ftation  of  the  packets  to  and  from  that  kingdom. 
Pcrfons  of  diftinftion,  to  avoid  a  fea  voyage  of  60 
miles  between  Holyhead  and  Dublin,  frequently  go 
round  by  Port-Patric,  where  they  are  wafted  over 
in  3  or  4  hours.  This  place  is  90  miles  from  Glaf- 
goWi  132  from  Edinburgh i  136  from  Dublin; 
and  419  from  London,  by  the  Carlifle  road. 

We  now  turn  the  Fairland  point,  which  forms  the 
fouth  entrance  of  Loch  Ryan,  one  of  the  moft  com- 
modious bays  in  thefe  kingdoms;  very  acceffible i 
well  flieltered  from  all  winds,  excepting  the  north- 
weft;  with  good  anchoring  ground,  of  fufficient 
depth,  in  fome  parts  for  men  of  war,  and  in  general 
for  merchantmen.  It  is  near  8  miles  in  length,  and 
i{  at  its  entrance,  from  whence  it  widens  to  af 
miles.  At  the  head  of  the  bay  lies  Stranrawer,  a  royal 
borough,  admirably  fituated  for  trade  and  fiiheries, 
cfpecially  in  feafons  when  the  herrings  vifit  the  bay; 
of  which  they  availed  themfelves,  as  appears  from 
their  exports  in  1758, amounting  to  13,121  barrels; 
they  alfo  attempted  the  Hebride  fiiheries  by  decked 
veflcis,  but  that  trade  is  at  prefent  nearly  extinguiih- 
ed,  though  the  inhabitants  are  ftrongly  difpofcd,  and 
well  qualified  for  a  maritime  life. 

The  road  for  Airfhire  continues  about  8  miles  on 
the  north  edge  of  the  bay,  and  hath  a  commanding 
view  of  the  oppofite  coafV,  which,  owing  to  the  good 
tafte  of  certain  perfons  of  diftindtion,  is  finely  laid 
out  and  well  inclofed  with  thriving  hedges.  The 
coaft  at  the  north  entrance  of  the  bay  being  lofty, 
and  almoft  perpendicular  rocks,  wafhed  by  the  ocean. 
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docs  not  admit  of  a  road  for  travellers ;  the  gentle- 
men of  this  county,  and  Airlhire,  have  therefore 
formed  a  good  road  through  Glen-Nap,  a  mod 
fequeftercd  valley,  feveral  miles  in  length,  watered 
as  ufual  by  a  meandering  river,  which,  after  col- 
leding  the  tributary  rills  of  the  mountains  on  each 
fide,  lofes  itfelf  in  Loch  Ryan. 

Upon  emerging  from  this  glen,  the  coaft  of  Ire- 
land, Cantire,  Ailfa,  Arran,  and  other  objefts,  rife 
gradually  to  view.  We  are  now  in  Airlhire,  which 
confifts  of  three  great  divifions,  viz.  Carrie,  on  the 
fouth  J  Kyle,  in  the  centre  j  and  Cunningham,  on  the 
north  J  the  whole  compofing  one  of  the  largeft  coun- 
ties in  the  fouth  of  Scotland ;  for  the  moft  part 
fertile,  highly  cultivated,  inclofed  with  hedge-rows, 
ornamented  with  numerous  feats,  parks  and  pleafure 
grounds  of  nobility  and  gentry ;  abounding  in  grain, 
large  well-fed  cattle  and  fheep,  coal,  limeftone,  and 
timber. 

Its  rivers  are  numerous,  fome,  of  them  confider- 
able,  and  generally  (locked  with  falmoh.  Its  ex- 
tenfive  coaft,  of  60  miles  in  a  line,  is  fometimes 
vifitedby  the  flioals of  herrings,  frequently  byfifh  of 
the  leffer  whale  kind,  and  is  at  all  times  the  rcpofitory 
of  white  fifh.  Nature  having  done  fo  much  by  fea 
and  land,  we  Ihall  next  ftate  the  "per  contra^  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants. 

After  a  Ihort  ride  upon  the  high  lands  above 
Glen-Nap,  we  defcend  to  the  coaft,  where  the 
river  Stincher  falls  into  the  firth  of  Clyde,  forming 
a  harbour  for  fmall  veffels,  but  in  a  ftate  of  nature. 

A  poor  little  village,  without  any  appearances  of 
trade  or  manufadtures,  called  Balintrae,  enjoys,  or 
rather  abufcs,  this  fine  ftation  for  fifheries  of  various 
denominations.  Now  and  then  an  old  man  brings  in 
I  o  or  12  dozen  white  fifh  upon  fpeculation,  and  if  per 
chance,  2  or  3  travellers  Ihould  dine  or  deep  in  the 
village,  his  fortune  is  made  for  that  day,  and  the 
next.     Sometimes  thefe  indigent  perfons  will  fell 

M  M  haddocs 
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haddoc5>  whitings,  and  fmall  cod,  to  the  amount  c£ 
2  {hillings. 

From  this  place  to  Girvan,  at  the  diftance  of  15 
miles,  the  road  is  cut  along  the  edges  of  verdant 
mountains  rifinp;  flantingly  from  the  fea,  to  a  great 
height,  and  aftbrding  -excellent  pafturc  for  flieep, 
whofe  appearance  relieves  the  timorous  mind,  for 
wherever  fhecp  can  feed,  no  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended in  travelling ;  befides,  the  edge  of  the  road 
*  is  fenced  with  a  low  wall.  In  fbme  parts  the  road 
rifes,  feemingly,  to  the  height  of  300  feet  from  the 
fea;  while  above,  there  appears  to  be  more  than 
double  that  height.  Every  objedb,  whether  above, 
below,  or  at  a  diftance,  is  enchanting  to  the  lights 
and  the  whole  compofcs,  in  clear  weather,  one  of  the 
fineft  profpecls  in  thefe  kingdoms.  Cumberland  and 
the  ifle  of  Man,  now  difappearj  Ireland  is  faintly 
feen  at  a  great  diftance  due  weft;  but  Ailfa,  Cantire, 
Arran,  and  the  Highland  mountains,  are  in  full  view. 
The  (hipping  pafling  to  and  fro,  contribute  to  enrich 
the  profpedt. 

Girvan,  a  large  and  populous  village,  is  fituated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Girvan,  which  alfo  forms  a 
natural  harbour  where  fimmg  veflcls  might  findfuffi- 
cient  water.  From  this  coaft  the  craig  of  Ailfa  lies 
9  miles  weft,  and  19  milrt  from  the  oppofite  coaft  of 
Cantire.  This  rock  is  2  miles  in  circumference  at 
the  bafe,  is  acceffible  only  at  one  place,  and  rifes  to 
a  great  height  in  a  pyramidical  form.  A  few  goats 
and  rabbits  pick  up  a  fubfiftence  among  the  fhort 
grafs  and  furze  j  but  the  importance  of  the  rock  con- 
flfts  in  the  grent  variety  land  boundlefs  'numbers  of 
birds,  by  which  it  is  frequented,  particularly  the 
gannetsior  folan-geefe,  whofe  young  are  ufed  at  the 
beft  tables,  and  bring  a  good  price.  Other  birds 
are  caught,  for  their  feathers.  The  rock  is  rented 
from  the  earl  of  Caffils  at  33I.  per  annum.  The 
depth  of  water  around  the  bafe  is  from  7  t6  48  fa- 
thoms* It  is  furrounded  with  excellent  banks,  well 
4  flocked 
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ftocked  with  cod  and  other  white  fifh  j  but  fuch  is 
the  infatuation  of  the  people  on  the  coaft  of- Airlhire, 
that  thefe  banks  arc  little  frequented.  There  are  two 
roads  from  Girvan  to  Air  j  one  by  the  fhore»  which,  in 
fome  parts,  leads  over  the  fands,  and  is  only  pafTable 
at  cei-tain  times  of  the  tide  j  it  is  properly  a  horfe- 
road,  and  that  only  for  perfons  acquainted  with  the 
coaft.  The  beft,  and  moft  frequented,  though  not  the 
Ihorteft  road,  is  by  Maybole,  diftant  15  miles. 

On  leaving  Girvan  we  lofe  fight  of  the  firth  of 
Clyde,  and  its  diftant  profpcfts  ;  the  road  is  entirely 
inland,  through  an  extenfive,  beautiful,  and  popu- 
lous valley,  watered  by  the  river  Girvan,  affording 
an  agreeable  variety,  after  the  hair-breadth  efcapes, 
and  diftant  views  in  the  former  ftage.  Of  the  (cats 
in  this  valley  and  neighbourhood,  that  of  Sir  Adam 
Ferguson  exceeds  all  others  in  fituation,  elegance  and 
tafte.  The  grounds  are  beautiful,  the  planting  is 
confiderable,  judicioufly  ranged,  and  in  excellent 
condition.  Other  particulars  could  be  mentioned, 
which  give  ftill  a  higher  degree  of  pleafurc,  but  as 
thefe  fpeak  for  themfelves,  every  where  around,  wc 
fliall  not  attempt  further  explanation. 

Towards  Maybole,  the  low  country  opens  to  a  great 
extent,  on  the  north  and  eafty  in  which  diredlion  the 
eye  fcarcely  perceives  a  fcoundary.  Maybole  is  a 
fmall  but  antient  town,  with  little  trade,  ar  the  dif- 
tancc  of  5  miles  from  the  coaft,  and  9  from  Ain 
Towards  this  laft  place  we  crofs  the  river  Don,  over 
a  bridge  of  one  arch,  faid  to  be  wider  than  that  of  the 
Rialto  at  Venice.  A  little  further,  is  the  large  ri- 
ver Air,  on  which  ftands  the  capital  of  this  extenfive 
county,  formerly  a  place  of  good  trade,  and  feat  of 
fiflieries  ;  all  of  which  have  vaniflied,  and  the  people 
live  by  one  another.  Air  appears,  from  hiftory  and 
otlier  documents,  to  have  been  a  confiderable  place  at 
the  time  of  the  Norman  conqueftj  the  vouchers  of  its 
antiquity  are  corroborated  by  an  elegant  building, 
called  the  Crofs,  which  hath  efcaped  the  deftruftivc 
ic  M  a  rage 
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rage  of  the  laft  and  precedihg  century.  The  date  on 
this  fragment  of  antiquity  is  1055,  confcqucntly  it 
hdih  ftood  in  its  place  above  730  years,  and  it  is  to  be 
wifhcd  that  the  majority  of  the  inhabitant  will  unite  in 
prefervingit  from  being deftroyed  by  perfonswhohave 
exprefledaftrongdefiretothatpurpofe.  In  i557>  the 
tax  levied  upon  Air  was  236  pounds  Scots ;  uponGlaf- 
gowonly  202.  In  177 1,  Air  was  afleffed  at  15s.  ftcrl. 
andGlafgowati8l.  ics.  Ini75i,thepickledherrings 
exported  from  Air,  were  6624  barrels  j  fince  the  year 
1777,  none.  Thefe  revolutions  appear  the  more  ex- 
traordinary, when  we  confider  the  very  advantageous 
fituation  of  Air,  both  by  land  and  water  1  the  ferti- 
lity of  the  country  j  the  riches  of  the  fea ;  its  conti- 
guity to  the  weftern  filheries,  on  one  fide,  and  to  Glaf- 
gow,  on  the  other ;  the  large  returns  for  cattle,  grain, 
and  coal  j  the  ample  revenues  of  the  town  ;  and  par- 
ticularly the  conveniency  of  its  harbour  for  iiihing 
veffels  of  every  conftruftion.  It  may  however,  be  pre- 
fumed,  thatafober,  intelligent  people,  ftronglydii- 
pofed  to  induftry,  will  avail  themfelves  of  the  pro- 
pofed  regulations  to  unfetter  the  fifheries,  annihilate 
cuftom-houfe  impofitions,  and  facilitate  the  home 
markets.  Completing  the  great  canal,  will  aifo 
facilitate  the  revival  of  a  commercial  fpirit  on 
this  coaft ;  while  on  the  weft,  a  ftiort  and  fafe  paflage 
to  the  Hebrides  will  not  only  open  new  enterprifes 
in  the  herring  and  white  fifheries,  but  alfo  enable  the 
inhabitants  of  Airfliire  to  fupply  the  poor  Highlanders 
with  grain,  meal,  and  coal,  of  which  the  former 
have  a  redundancy,  thereby  opening  new  fourccs  of 
traffic,  to  the  mutual  benefit^of  the  rich  as  well  as  the 
poor  country. 

Twelve  miles  due  north  lies  Irvine,  a  neat  fmall  port, 
which  formerlyhadrcveralbuffesin  the  herring  fifhery. 
At  prefent  that  branch  is  given  up,  but  the  inhabitants 
itill  employ  a  number  of  brigs  in  the  coal  trade  to  Ire- 
land. Some  years  ago,  it  was  refolved  to  pull  down 
the  old  church  of  this  p^rill"),  and  creft  another  on  its 
'fitc,  v/hen  the  workmen  dilcovered  a  cemetery  con- 
taining: 
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taining  a  number  of  ftones,  whereon  were  cut  the 
effigies  of  armed  knights,  as  large  as  life,  in  excel- 
lent workmanfliip,  with  infcriptions  in  the  Saxon 
chara&er,  fuppofed  to  import  the  r^ame,  quality, 
and  other  particulars  of  the  warriors,  whofe  remains 
had  been  there  interred ;  but  fuch  was  xht  ignorance 
of  the  inhabitants,  that  the  effigies  and  writings  were 
effaced,  to  prepare  the  ftones  for  the  new  building. 

Six  miles  further,  is  Saltcoats,  whofe  filheries  have 
dwindled  from  1 2  to  5  bufles  ;  but  the  inhabitants 
have  not  loft  their  fpiric ;  they  employ  fevcral  vcffels 
in  the  coal  trade  to  Ireland ;  and  have  eftablilhed 
feme  fait- works,  a  rope -work,  and  the  trade  of  fhip- 
building. 

Saltcoats  is  the  laft  and  moft  northern  town  in 
Airfhire,  from  whence  decked  veffcls  are  fitted  out. 
It  is  alio  the  only  port  along  the  extenfive  and  very 
dangerous  coaft  between  Loch  Ryan  and  Greenock, 
that  admits  of  improvement,  for  the  protedtion  or 
fheltci-  of  veffcls,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  in  every 
time  of  the  tide.  To  the  want  of  a  fafe  afylum  on  this 
bare  coaft,  none  of  the  harbours  having  more  thao 
jj  feet  water  at  fpring  tides,  hath  been  owing  the 
lofs  of  many  ftiips  and  valuable  cargoes,  among 
which  were  the  Ann,  the  Jeany,  and  Murdoch,  of 
Glafgow,  and  the  Thomas  of  Hull,  within  thefe  few 
years.  Had  a  fourth  part  of  the  value  thus  loft, 
been  applied  to  the  enlargement  and  deepening  of 
this  harbour,  thefe  accidents  would  have  been 
prevented. 

Nature  hath  almoft  completed  the  work,  by  run- 
ning out  two  low  rocks  in  the  form  of  a  horfe-fhoe,  to 
the  depth  of  16  to  18  feet  water,  on  which  piers  might 
be  built  at  no  great  expence  to  the  public,  though 
far  beyond  the  abilities  of  a  fmall  town  without 
revenues,  and  whofe  main  ftaple,  the  fiflieries,  is  al- 
iTioft  extinguiftied.  The  expence  of  extending  the 
piers,  and  deepening  the  harbour  will  not  exceed  8000I. 

From  this  place  to  Grccnoch,  diftant  28  miles, 
M  M  3  the 
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the  coaft  becomes  lofty,  affording  no  protcftion  in 
ftrong  wcfterly  winds,  for  veffcls  of  any  lize,  a  fniall 
channel,  called  the  Fairly  road,  excepted.  Neither 
is  there  any  place,  that  can  with  propriety  be  called 
a  town^  upon  that  fliore,  or  within  lo  miles  of 
it*. 

Between  the  main  land  of  Airlhire  and  the  coaft  of 
Cantire,  is  the  ifle  of  Arran,  14  miles  in  length,  and 
9  in  its  greateft  breadth,  where  arc  the  remains  of 
falt-works,  coal-works,  and  other  appearances  of 
trade;  but  at  prefent  the  whole  ifland  exhibits  one 
continued  fcene  of  poverty  and  dejeftion,  bordering 
on  defpair.  This  ifland  is  furrounded  with  fiflierics 
of  various  denominations  5  and  here  are  the  bays  of 
Lamlafh,  Brodie,  and  Ranza,  where  fhips  of  any  bur- 
den may  fafely  ride  in  all  weather.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  bay,  was  a  fine  circular  pier,  now  in  ruins. 
In  1 558,  the  earl  of  Suffex  carried  his  fleet  into  this 
bay,  whtre  he  landed,  burned  and  deftroyed  -the 
whole  country  around ;  having  performed  this  fer- 
vice,  he  proceeded  to  the  fmall  ifland  of  Cumbray, 
which  he  ferved  in  the  fame  manner. 

I  ftiall  clofe  this  furvey  of  the  weftern  coaft^  with 
the  following  remarks : 

•  So  late  as  the  ytar  1263,  the  Nor\\'egians  made  a  frc(h  inva- 
fion  on  the  ^^eft  of  Scotland,  with  a  fleet  of  160 fail,  and  an  army 
of  20,cco  nxn,  cr.n.maiuled  by  Haquin  king  cf  Norway,  whole 
ravages  en  the  coaT:  cf  Air,  Bute,  and  Arran,  reaching  the  bcot- 
tifii  court,  an  army  was  inmi«diatcly  aflembled  by  Alexander  III. 
and  a  bloody  cngn^'cmcnt  tnfucd  at  the  \'illagc  of  Largs  facing  the 
ifland  of  Biit«,  i\  hen  i6,oco  of  the  invaders  were  flain  in  the  battle 
and  flight,  with  50C0  Scots.  Haquin  efcaped  to  the  Orkneys, 
w  here  he  fcon  after  died  of  grief.  The  entrenchments  of  the  Nor- 
wegian camp  may  ibll  l-ke  traced  along  the  fliore  of  this  place.  The 
Scotiifli  ccMtinnanders  w  ho  fell  in  battle  were  buried  in  a  riling  fields 
near  the  village  ;  3  or  4  perfcns  were  interred  in  one  grave,  on  each 
flde  of  which  was  a  large  Ucuc^  a  third  was  placed  acrofs  the 
grave,  f\'ppoited  at  the  extremities  by  the  fide  ilcnes,  and  in  this 
rude  manner  the  w  arricrs  lay  entombed.  Some  years  ago  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  field  demolifiied  thefe  repofi tones  of  the  dead,  leav- 
ing only  one,  (a  fpecial  favour !)  which  fcn*c8  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
whole. 
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Miles. 
That  between  Berwic  and  the  head  of  the ) 

.  Solway  firth,  a  trad  of  more  than  )        7^ 

The  head  of  that  firth  and  the  mull  of  Gal-  1        ^ 

loway,  a  coaft  of  -  -  i  ^ 

The  mull  of  Galloway  and  Greenock,  ditto  90 

Aifo  the  ifle  of  Arran,  whofe  circumference  7 

may  be  eftimated  at  -  .         -  5      /^^ 

The  whole  containing,  in  a  ftraight  line,  a8a 

On  which  tradt,  and  ftiores,  there  are  "no  manu- 
factures, trade,  fiflieries,  or  (hipping,  (a  few  brigs 
,in  the  coal  trade  excepted)  worthy  of  notice.  Nor 
is  there,  on  the  whole  coaft,  a  three-mafted  Ihip,  or 
a  town  whofe  inhabitants  amount  to  7000;  if  there- 
fore, we  make  allowances  for  the  difference  in  foil  and 
climate,  the  fituation  ot  the  inhabitants  in  general,  is 
not  much  preferable  to  that  of  the  Highlanders  j  and 
this,  as  well  as  the  preceding  furvey  of  the  Scottilh 
Ihores,  confirms  the  former  obfervation,  thatthe  traffic 
and  bufinefs  of  the  kingdom,  doth  not  at  prefent  ex- 
tend beyond  the  limits  of  the  three  navigable  rivers, 
and  a  portion  of  the  eaft  coaft;  but  even  the  fhip- 
ping  of  thefe  ports  is  comparatively  trifling  to  that 
of  the  neighbouring  ftatcs  of  Holland,  Hamburgh, 
and  the  Baltic. 

Ships  of  500  tons  burden  are  unknown  in  Scotland, 
excepting  for  the  purpofe  of  tranfporting  emigrants 
to  America,  and  thefe  are  purchafcd  from  England, 
Hamburgh  or  Ruflia ;  confequently,  fliip-building 
hath  not  yet  been  carried  to  that  extent  winch  it 
would  be  the  intereft  of  government  to  raife  it,  and 
which  the  combined  maritime  ftrengch  of  Frahce, 
Spain,  Holland,  and  other  ftatcs,  with  whom  we 
may  be  at  war,  feems  to  require. — **  It  was  recol- 
lected, fays  an  intelligent  writer,  that  the  fitting  of 
our  fleets  had  been  retarded,  by  the  combination  of 
carpenters,  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war; 
that  both  public  and  private  bodies  had  been  ob- 
ftrufted  by  fimilar  agreements  among  the  coopers  5 
M  M  4  at 
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at  a  time  too  when  the  journeymen  coopers  on  the 
Thames,  were  receiving  for  their  labour  15s.  a  day, 
without  having  raiment  for  themfelvcs  or  flicker  for 
their  wives.     When  a  body  of  troops  were  fcnt  from 
the   Clyde,    in    1776,   Scotland  could  not  furnifh 
coopers  enough  to  anfwer  the  fpeedy  demand  for 
packages,  though  ftaves  abounded ;  and  the  intel- 
ligent and  aftivc  men,  who  were  entrufted  with  the 
vidualling  of  that  body  of  troops,  coUedted  coopers 
from  the  moft  diftant  parts  of  England.     An  arma- 
ment then  may  be  delayed  or  even  defeated,  amid 
the  prefliires  of  war,  by  the  paucity,  or  the  combi- 
nation of  coopers,  which  may  be  procured  equally 
by  the  incitement  of  our  faftions,  or  by  the  money  of 
our  foes.     But,  combinations  can  only  be  prevented 
by  augmenting  the  numbers  of  the  defeftive  clafies. 
The  augmentation  of  numbers  can  alone  be  gained 
by  additional  employments ;    and  thus  combinations 
among  tradefmen  may  be  prevented,  or  beat  down, 
by  railing  up  many  competitors  among  the  extrava- 
gant workmen,  whofe  fervices  are  wanted  the  moft, 
both  in  peace  and  wan    It- is  furely  wiferto  guard  by 
forefight  againft  public  difappointment,  than  to  folacc 
our  misfortunes  by  the  downfall  of  a  minifter,  who 
may  have  been  merely  unable,  from  the  fcarcity,  or 
combination  of  coopers,  carpenters,  and  failors,  to 
execute  a  meafure  without  the  reach  of  poflibility.'* 
The  fame  author,  fpeaking  of  the  great  encourage- 
ment given  by    this   country   to   ftiip-building  in 
America,  fays, — **  Of  the  679  veflels,  which  were  re- 
quired to  tranfport  the  great  Weft  India  cargo  of 
1772  to  Britain,  much  more  than  two  thirds  had 
been  built  in  our  colonies  ;  to  fo  great  an  extent  had 
we  refigned  the  moft  ufeful  of  all  our  manufaftures 
to  our  colonies,  contrary  to  the   remonftrances  of 
the  wifeft  men  of  their  time.     We  have  been  fuffi- 
cicntly  lolicitous  about  the  manufaftures  of  wool, 
of  hats,  and  of  iron  in  the  colonies ;  but  we  have 
cared  little,  during  the  laft  century,  for  the  more  im- 
portant 
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portant  manufafture  of  fhips.  This  had  been  a  me- 
lancholy remark,  were  it  not  that  we  may  derive  con- 
folation  from  reflefting,  how  much  the  public  wif- 
dom  may  convert  -misfortunes  into  benefits.  We 
may  now  regain  the  bufmefs  of  Ihip-building  to  no 
fmall  extent,  which  our  imprudent  kindnefs  had 
given  away :  our  fafety  requires,  that  we  ought  to 
retain  every  advantage,  which  a  fignal  revolution  has 
happily  thrown  in  our  way."  * 

The  late  war  almoft  annihilated  the  Scottilh  Ihip- 
ping,  particularly  thofe  belonging  to  Glafgow, 
Greenock,  and  other  ports  on  the  Clyde,  of  which, 

*  It  may  be  agreeable  to  men  of  bufinefsy  as  well  as  to  meQ  of 
ipeculation,  to  be  informed  of  the  prefent  rates  of  (liip-building, 
in  the  fouthem  harbours  of  England  and  Wales ;  as  they  were 
communicated  by  an  intelligent  perfon,  who  made  a  tour  with  a 
view  to  difcover  the  ihip-yard,  the  cheapefl  and  bed* 

In  the  Thames  and  Britljh  ChanruL 

per  ton. 
At  Gravefcnd,  Broad  Stairs,  Dover  and  Folkftone,     ^.800 
AtHurftake,  Cowes,  Southampton,  Weymouth,  Ting-"j 
mouth,  Bridport,  Topfham,  Shoreham,  Dartmouth  > 
and  Cawiand,  7!.  to  -  -  J    7  10    o 

In  the  Brljiol  Channel^  on  the  Englljhfide. 
At  Biddeford  and  Barnflahle  -  -  6  xo    o 

In  the  Brtfiol  Channel^  on  the  Welch  JiAe. 
At  Newenham,    Gatecomb,    Chepftow,    Newport,  \ 

Hythe  and  Swanfey,  61.  los.  to  -  j   7  ^^    •> 

For  thofe  prices  the  workmen  engage  to  compleat  the  hull  and 
joiners  work,  carved  work,  and  the  work  of  painters,  glaziers,  &c. 
without  any  extra  charge.  At  thofe  (hip-yards,  and  indeed  all  the 
ihip-yards  of  the  kingdom,  have  been  full  employment,  fince 
the  peace.  It  is  this  nilnefs  which  creates  many  other  fhip-yards  ; 
and  it  is  the  ellabliftinttent  of  new  ones,  which,  by  means  of  com- 
petition, reduces  the  price  of  manufa£hire  to  the  loweft  poflible 
point.  We  are  told  that  the  ihip-builders  of  New  England  will 
cootrad  to  build  fhips  at  3I.  (lerlingper  ton,  including  the  joiners 
work.  If  an  American-built  fliip  will  lafl  7  years,  and  a  Britifh- 
built  fhip  21,  furely  the  latter  will  prove  the  cheapeft.  On  fuch 
topics  it  is  not  worth  while  to  argue  about  farthings.  Even  after 
the  American^built  (hips  had  arrived  in  the  Thames,  they  ufed  to 
require  expenfive  additional  joinero  work,  &c.  on  the  hull. 

The  gbove  paragraph  was  inierted  by  mifiake  in  another 
place. 
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it  is  afferted,  313  vcffels  of  various  fixes,  were  cap^ 
turcd  J  while  other  circumftanccs,  as  the  lofs  of  the 
cxclufive  trade  to  America;  the  non-payment  of  the 
American  debts  ;  the  fupcrior  advantages  of  Ireland 
for  the  fupply  of  that  country,  and  the  Weft  Indies ; 
with  the  decay  of  the  fifheries,  all  happening  at  the 
fame  period  of  time,  have  been  heavily  felt  by  the 
merchants  and  traders  of  that  coaft ;  every  individual 
fufFered  in  a  greater  or  lefler  degree,  and  hundreds 
were  utterly  ruined  by  that  war  and  the  fubfequent 
revolution. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  adverfe  circumftances,  the 
commercial  fpirit  of  Glafgow  and  Greenock  feem  not 
in  the  leaft  abated ;  lliip-building,  as  merchantmen, 
brigs  and  floops,  is  carried  on  with  the  utmoft  alacrity; 
numbers  of  young  men,  who,  from  the  want  of  employ- 
ment at  the  plow,  muft  have  embarked  for  America, 
are  at  prefent  fully  engaged  in  the  dock-yards ;  of 
whom  the  proportion  to  experienced  carpenters  is  as 
three  to  one.  Every  lad  thus  employed  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  adding  fomething  to  the  Britifli  navy  j  and 
ihould  the  bufinefs  of  fhip  building  become  general 
and  permanent  in  that  kingdom,  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land, navies  might  be  railed  almoft  inftantaneoufly, 
to  the  aftonilhmcnt  of  mankind,  and  the  terror  of 
united  enemies.  The  obftruftions  to  the  fuccefs  of 
our  naval  operations,  from  the  fcarcity  of  feamen, 
carpenters,  coopers  and  tranfports,  will  be  more  or 
lefs  removed  in  proportion  to  the  encouragement 
given  to  filherles,  and  fhip- building  in  that  king- 
dom. Since  the  reign  of  James  IV.  all  the  exertions 
jn^the  latter  branch  have  been  made  by  the  people 
only,  unafliftcd  by  government  in  any  refpeft  what- 
ever; while  in  England,  Ireland,  and  the  maritime 
nations  of  Europe,  the  public  money  hath  been  ju- 
dicioufly  and  liberally  applied  to  this  great  objeft. 

There  is  not  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland  a 
dock  for  building  or  repairing  Ihips  of  the  line.  An 
effort  was  made  fomc  years  ago,  at  L^cith,  whereby 

the 
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the  navy  was  re-inforced  with  a  frigate,  the  6nly  in- 
ftance  of  minifterial  favour  to  that  or  any  other  port 
in  Scotland,  fincc  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in 
1706.  The  launching  of  this  vefiel,  a  fight  fo  new 
and  extraordinary,  drew  to  Lcith,  the  whole  inhabi- 
tants of  Edinburgh,  with  the  adjacent  country;  and 
when  we  confider  the  long  period  of  time  between  the 
reign  of  James  IV.  and  his  prefent  majefty,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered,  if,  at  the  launching  a  fhip  of  war 
fome  untoward  events  Ihould  happen.  The  wedges 
were  removed,  but  the  frigate,  inftcad  of  flying  into 
Neptune's  arms,  with  the  velocity  of  an  eagle,  dif- 
appointed  the  gazing  multitude,  as  if  to. upbraid 
their  country  for  its  fupinenefs  and  difrefpcft  to  the 
navy. 

Having  in  this  manner  attempted  to  defcribe  the 
prefent  ftate  of  the  maritime  parts  of  Scotland,  with 
a  view  to  the  extcnfion  of  fifheries,  navigation  and 
fliip-huilding,  the  following  (ketches  of  the  interior 
country  properly  follows,  and  from  tjiefc  accounts 
fome  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  natural  and 
commercial  fituation  of  that  antient  and  very  im- 
provcable  kingdom. 
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REMARKS 

O  V      THE 

SHORT   TOUR  OF   SCOTLAND, 

COMPREHENDING     THE 

SOUTHERN  DIVISION  of  that  KINGDOM, 

AND  A   CONSIDERABLE    PORTION   OF 
THE  HIGHLANDS. 


A  MONG  the  benefits  arifing  from  turnpika 
/^  roads,  is  that  of  travelling  for  health  or  plea- 
lure  over  this  extenfive  and  beautiful  ifland.  It  is  an 
amufcment  by  which  an  overgrown,  luxurious  capi- 
tal, diftributes  a  portion  of  its  fuperfluous  riches 
through  eighty-five  counties,  and  an  incredible 
number  of  villages,  fome  of  whom  confider  the  money 
thus  acquired,  as  their  flaple  or  mam  fupport. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  traveller  finds  his  curiofity 
gratified,  his  knowledge  extended,  or  his  health  re- 
ftored  i  while  the  fcenes  of  penury  and  diftrefs  which 
often  prefent  themfelves  to  view,  efpecially  in  the 
countries  which  we  have  been  defcribing,  will,  in 
the  comparifon,  imprefs  his  heart  with  gratitude  to- 
wards the  Deity,  and  teach  him  a  ieflbn  of  content- 
ment, which,  till  then,  he  poflibly  never  had  the 
pleafure  of  enjoying  fo  completely. 

Thus  travelling  difFufes  reciprocal  benefits,  from 
the  centre,  to  the  moft  remote .  corners  of  Britain  i 
and  partly  with  a  view  to  this  important  end,  as  well 
as  to  lay  open  the  internal  ftate  of  the  kingdom,  I 

have 
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have  drawn  up  the  following  remarks  upon  that  part 
of  the  road  which  is  leaft  known,  though  not  the  leaft 
conducive  to  health,  as  all  thofe  who  have  made 
the  experiment,  readily  acknowledge. 

Travelling  through  the  interior  parts  of  Scotland,  is 
no  longer  attended  with  the  dangers  and  infurmount- 
able  difficulties ;  the  want  of  neceffar,ies,  and  other 
in  conveniencies,  which  deterred  our  anceftors  from 
vifiting  thefe  mountainous  regions.  The  people  arc 
ftudious  to  oblige.  Provifions,  efpecially  filh,  tame 
and  wild  fowl;  fmall,  but  delicate  beef,  mutton 
and  lamb,  are  plenty,  to  thofe  who  can  afford  to 
pay  for  them  ;  wines,  and  fpirituous  liquors,  are  yet 
unadulterated  in  that  country ;  bed,  and  table  linen, 
far  exceed  the  expcftations  of  every  ftranger  j  but 
thefe  obfervations  are  only  applicable  to  the  main 
roads,  which  are  now  generally  accommodated  with 
carriages. 

The  bcft  feafon  for  an  excurfion  into  Scotland,  is,, 
from  the  middle  of  May,  till  the  firft  of  Auguft. 
The  weather  is  then  generally  dry  and  clear,  a  cir- 
cumftance  of  the  firft  importance  to  thofe  who  travel 
either  for  health  or  pleafure.  The  jglory  of  Scotland 
is  its  pifturefque  views,  and  romantic  fcenery; 
which,  to  explore  with  fatisfaftion,  requires  both  a 
clear  fky,  and  ample  time :  whoever  hurries  along 
in  a  clofe  carriage,  arriving  late,  and  fetting  out 
early,  muft  return  with  a  very  fuperficial  knowledge 
of  the  country,  and  the  manners  of  the  people. 

There  arc  4  roads  which  lead  from  London  to 
Edinburgh;  viz. 
By  Berwic,  ontheeaft,  diftance  388 

—  Wooler,  in  the  centre  378 

—  Jedburgh  ditto,  not  yet  completed,  and 

—  Carl  ilk,  on  the  weft  39^ 
The  difference  between  all  thefe  is  trifling;' who- 
ever therefore  leayes  Lx)ndon  merely  from  motives 
of  curiofity,  health  or  information,  may  fet  out  by 
the  eaft  road,  and  return  by  the  weft.     The  Englifh 

counties 
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well-f{irni(hed  tables,  and  handfome  geldings  to  ride 
upon  to  church  or  market,  worth  from  20  to  50 
guineas  each. 

Durham,  capital  of  that  bifliopric,  hath  alfo  an 
antient  edifice,  built  partly  by  the  munificence  of 
David  king  of  Scotland;  and  here,  at  the  Red  Lion, 
the  traveller  firft  perceives  the  rural  beauties  of  the 
northern  rivers,  rolling  over  beds  of  mafiy  ftones,  be- 
tween precipitous,  craggy  banks,  ornamented  with 
trees,  Ihrubberies  and  viftas,  enlivened  with  the 
chorufes  of  the  feathered  creation,  proclaiming  their 
gratitude  to  the  Author  of  thcfe  fylvan  habitations. 

From  this  reprefentation  of  the  northern  rivers,  it 
may  be  fuppofed  that  the  defcent  on  one  fide,  and 
the  afcent  on  the  other,  are  fomewhat  diftrefllng  and 
inconvenient,  efpecially  to  thofc  who  travel  in  car- 
riages, and  who  cannot,  or  will  not,  walk  a  litde 
way,  either  for  their  own  fafety,  or  the  eafe  of  the 
horfes. 

The  ftage  from  Durham  to  Newcaftle  being  upon 
high  ground,  commands  the  richeft,  and  moft  at- 
tenfive  profpefts  on  th^  road  from  London  to  this 
highly-cultivated  country.  The  Tyne,  a  copious 
ftream  flowing  from  the  weft,  clofes  thefe  enchanting 
views.  On  crofling  diis  river  we  enter  the  county 
of  Northumberland,  which  extends  64  miles  due 
north  to  Berwic,  where  it  borders  with  Scotland. 

Newcaftle  is  a  county  of  itfclf,  large,  populous, 
commercial,  and  flourifhing.  It  is  properly  the  firft 
mart  of  the  north,  in  exports,  imports,  and  (hipping, 
befides  its  coal-trade,  which  is  immcnfe.  Its  prin- 
cipal manufadlures  are  thofe  of  glafs,  bottles,  hard- 
ware, ihip- building,  and  falt-works.  Ships  load  and 
unload  as  high  as  the  bridge,  between  which  and 
Shields,  7  miles  below,  the  river  forms  one  con- 
tinued harbour,  furrounded  with  an  extenfivc  coun- 
try, rich  in  grain  and  pafturage.  Provifions  are 
plentiful,  good  and  cheap.  But  the  glory  of  New- 
caftle is  its  charitable  foundations,  though  thefe  be- 
ing 
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ing  fo  very  general  over  the  whole  kingdom;  in 
every  town  and  village  proportioned  to  the  abilities 
of  the  inhabitants,  renders  minute  dcfcription  un- 
neceffary. 

The  country  from  Newcaftle  northward,  feems  to 
excel,  were  it  poflible,  thofe  we  have  paffcd,  in 
beauty,  fertility,  and  hulbandry. 

Morpeth,  a  large  handfomc  market-town,  ftands 
on  the  river  Wanfbeck,  from  whence  its  exports  in 
grain  are  very  confiderable. 

Some  years  ago,  a  road  was  formed  from  this 
place  to  Edinburgh,  by  private  fubfcription,  through 
Wooler  and  Kelfo;  which,  though  it  faves  10  miles, 
•and  affords  the  traveller  a  view  of  the  Cheviot  hills, 
Kelfo,  the  Tweed,  and  the  Tiviot,  muft  yield  to  the 
Berwic  road,  both  in  goodnefs  and  the  variety  of 
plcafing  objefts. 

Therefore,  leaving  the  Wooler  road  on  the  left, 
we  advance  to  Alnwic,  a  neat  market-town  on  the 
river  Alne,  the  refidence  of  the  antient,  the  heroic, 
the  opulent  and  magnanimous  family  of  the  Piercies, 
carls  of  Northumberland,  who,  with  the  Douglafles, 
were  long  the  admiration  of  Europe  j  and  often  the 
dread  of  their  rcfpedbive  fovereigns.  The  family 
feat  at  this  place  is  built  in  the  Gothic  flyley  moft 
fumptuoufly  furniflied  and  ornamented  ;  and  is  opeij 
to  every  ftrangcr  or  traveller  who  choofes  to  walk 
in.  Here  the  duke  lives  in  ftate,  entertains  all 
ranks  of  people  liberally,  from  the  jolly  votary  of 
Bacchus,  to  the  decayed  labourer.  Nor  is  the  mu- 
nificence pf  this  family  confined  to  mere  ads  of 
charity ;  the  town  of  Alnwic,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try, have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  prefent  owner. 

The  lands  are  finely  inclofcd,  planting  is  rifing 
on  every  fide;  the  farm-houfes  have  been-  moftly 
rebuilt  in  a  handfome  ftyle,  the  roads  are  kept  in 
good  repair,  and  every  circumftancc  for  the  convc* 
niency  Jof  the  tenants,  or  the  embellifliment  of  the 
eftate,  hath  its  due  fhare  of  attention.     This  great 

N  N  expencjB 
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expence  necefTarily  requires  an  increafe  of  rent, 
which,  however,  does  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  rea^ 
fon,  humanity,  and  moral  juftice.  Though  the  rcnt- 
roU  hath  increafcd  from  2$  to  near  6o,oool.  per  an- 
num, this  extraordinary  fum  is  punfhially  paid,  and 
all  parties  are  fatisiied.  It  is  not  paid  in  kind,  as 
formerly,  but  in  cafh  or  bank  notes,  at  the  family 
(eat,  every  6  months,  when  the  tenants  in  their 
Sunday's  clothes,  have  an  audience  of  the  ftewards, 
who  give  receipts,  and  take  memorandums  of  repairs 
s^nd  other  works  to  be  done.  On  thefe  occalions,  a 
kind  of  jubilee  is  held  for  la  or  14  days.  The 
fpits  and  the  kettles  are  kept  in  full  employ ;  the 
great  tables  groan  under  the  weight  of  the  mighty 
firloin,  the  capacious  plumb-pudding,  and  a  hundred 
articles  befides,  in  butcher's  meat,  fi(h,  paftry,  &c. 
which  are  waflied  down  in  copious  potions  of  wine, 
punchj  or  home-brewed  ale,  lb  old  and  fo  powerful, 
as  to  conquer  every  man,  however  ftout,  who  gives 
it  a  fair  trial.  In  thefe  particulars  we  perceive  that 
the  antient  hofpitality  and  manners,  have  not  intircly 
fled  old  England. 

The  rifing  ground  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river, 
gives  a  full  view  of  this  princely  feat  and  its  plea- 
fure-grounds.  Weftward,  the  mountains  fecm  to 
draw  towards  the  fea,  of  which  we  have  a  full  view; 
affording  an  agreeable  variety  to  the  generality  of 
travellers,  and  a  new  fight  to  many. 

The  laft  ftage  is  Belford,  a  modern  village,  where 
the  houfes  are  regularly  built,  and  numbered  on  the 
doors,  as  in  London.  To  Berwic  there  is  nothing  re-^ 
markable,  excepting  Holy  Ifland,  a  fmall  fpot,  le- 
parated  by  a  narrow  channel  from  the  main  land, 
whereon  ftands  the  antient  caftle  of  Bamborough, 
"  The  ifland  was  purchafed  from  the  Fofl:ers,  by 
lord  Carew,  bifliop  of  Durham,  and  with  other  con- 
fiderable  eftates,  left  veflied  in  truitees,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  unconfined  charitable  ufes.  Three  of  thefe 
trullees  are  a  majority:  one  of  them  makes  this 
2  place 
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place  his  rcfidcnce,  and  blefles  the  coaft  by  his  ju^ 
dicious  and  humane  application  of  the  prelate*s 
generous  bequeft.  He  has  repaired  and  rendered 
habitable  the  great  fquare  tower :  the  part  referred 
for  himfelf  and  family,  is  a  large  hall,  and  a  few 
fmaller  apartments ;  but  the  reft  of  the  fpacious 
edifice  is  allotted  for  purpofes  which  make  the  heart 
to  glow  with  joy  when  thought  of.  The  upper  part 
is  an  ample  granary  j  from  whence  corn  is  difperfed 
to  the  poor  without  diftinftion,  even  in  the  deareft 
time,  at  the  rate  of  4  (hillings  a  bufhel ;  and  the  dif- 
trcffed,  for  many  miles  round,  often  experience  the 
conveniency'of  this  benefaction. 

"  Other  apartments  are  fitted  up  for  the  reception 
of  (hipwrecked  failofs ;  and  bedding  is  provided  for 
30,  ftiould  fvjch  a  number  iSappen  to  be  caft  on  fliore 
at  the  fame  time.  A  conftant  patrole  is  kept  every 
ftormy  night  along  this  tempeftuous  coaft,  fo;*  above 
8  miles,  the  length  of  the  manor,  by  which  means 
numbers  of  lives  have  been  preferved.  Many  poor 
wretches  are  often  found  on  the  fhore  in  a  ftate  of 
infenfibility;  but  by  timely  relief,  are  ibon  brought 
to  themfelves. 

*^  It  often  happens,  that  fhips  ftrike  in  fuch  a 
manner  on  the  rocks,  as  to  be  capable  of  relief,  in 
cafe  numbers  of  people  could  be  fuddenly  affem- 
bled :  for  that  purpofe  a  cannon  is  fixed  on  the  top 
of  the  tower,  which  is  fired  once,  if  the  accident 
happens  in  fuch  a  quarter;  twice,  if  in  another;  and 
thrice^  if  in  fuch  a  place.  By  thefe  Cgnals  the 
country  people  are  direfted  to  the  fpot  they  are  to 
fly  to ;  and  by  this  means,  frequently  preferve  not 
only  the  crew,  but  even  the  veflel ;  for  machines  of 
different  kinds  are  always  in  rcadincfs  to  heave  fhips 
out  of  their  perilous  fituation." 

I  have  given  the  hiftory  of  this  charity  on  a  double 

account ;  firft,  that  it  may  ftimulatc  others  to  follow 

the  example  in  hazardous  fituations  for  ftiipping; 

and  fecondly^  as  a  rebuke  to  flich  of  the  Scottifl^ 

N  N  2  travellers 
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travellers,  as  enter  England  with  narrow-minded  re- 
ligious prejudices  againft  the  eftablifliment  of  that 
country,  and  particularly  that  learned  and  refpeftablc 
body,  the  bifhops,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  enthufi- 
afts,  will  be  denied  the  felicity  of  a  future  ftate. 
Let  all  fuch  perfons  hide  their  faces,  and  tremble 
for  their  unchriftian  difpofition  towards  their  fel- 
low-creatures, and  the  mifchievous  confequences  to 
fociety,  wherever  fuch  prefumption  gains  the 
afcendant. 

A  few  miles  further,  opens  a  view  of  the  fwcct 
winding  Tweed  i  little  indebted,  however,  at  this 
place,  to  human  induftry,  in  the  planting  of  trees 
and  other  decorations.  Berwic  now  appears  riling 
from  the  north  fide  of  the  river,  over  which  there  is 
a  handfome  bridge  of  16  arches.  Berwic  is  fituated 
335  miles  from  London,  and  53  from  Edinburgh. 

It  was  antiently  a  place  of  great  ftrength,  and  of 
more  confiderable  dimenfions  than  at  prpfcnt ;  often 
taken  by  the  Englilh,  and  as  often  retaken;  at 
length  it  was  finally  wrefted  from  the  Scots  in  1482, 
and  is  now  a  county  of  itfelf,  governed  by  the  Eng- 
lifh  laws,  though  fituated  in  Scotland.  Its  har- 
bour, falmon-fifheries,  and  exports,  have  formerly 
^been  mentioned.  On  leaving  this  place,  we  have 
to  afcend  a  Hill,  which  rifes,  as  ufual,  to  a  great 
height  from  the  river,  and  affords  a  variety  of 
profpefts ;  on  the  eaft  is  the  main  fea,  on  the  fouth 
is  Berwic,  the  Tweed,  and  the  coaft  of  Northumber- 
land ;  and  on  the  fouth-weft  are  the  Cheviot  hills. 

We  are  now  in  the  fliire  of  Merfe,  formerly  Ber- 
wicfhire :  it  confifts  of  two  divifions,  the  lower  and 
the  upper ;  the  lower  divifion  ft  retches  along  the 
north  fide  of  the  Tweed  near  30  miles  in  length, 
and  is  in  general  a  pleafant  well-improved  country  ; 
the  upper  part  is  that  through  which  we  pafs  to 
Edinburgh,  and  being  moftly  high  lands,  the  air  is 
Iharp,  and  the  foil  indifferent. 

A  few 
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A  few  miles  from  Berwic,  we  arrive  at  Eyton, 
on  the  river  Eye,  where  a  gentleman  of  the  nam<i 
of  Fordyce  hath  beg\in  the  laudable  work  of  hedge 
inclofures,  which  in  a  few  years,  will  have  a  pleafmg 
cfFeft ;  but  of  trees  there  is  a  fcarcity,  excepting 
dull  clumps  of  firs,  a  mode  of  planting  very  com- 
mon in  that  kingdom,  though  fcarcely  deferving 
the  name  of  ornamental  planting.  Dr.  Johnfon, 
who  expreffed  his  fentiments  freely  on  this  rubjeft, 
hath  thereby  given  great  offence,  though  he  only 
fpoke  what  all  Engliflimen  think,  when  they  firft 
perceive  the  naked  (late  of  that  country.  The  old 
cuftom  of  inclofing  with  ftonp  dikes,  begins,  how- 
ever, to  be  exploded  by  gentlemen  who  have 
any  regard  for  the  ornament*  of  their  country,  the 
warmth  of  their  grounds,  and  the  proteftion  of  the 
cattle,  from  the  piercing  winds  of  winter,  and  the 
flics  in.  fummer. 

Experience  hath  convinced  them  that  hedge  rows, 
interfperfed  at  proper  diftanccs  with  fpiral  trees,  are 
incomparably  preferable,  in  refpeft  of  beauty,  utility, 
and  duration.  This  hath  long  been  the  praftice  in 
moft  parts  of  England,  where  all  the  branches  of  huf- 
bandry  are  carried  to  the  higheft  perfeftion.  Here 
every  field  affords  (hade  and  (helter ;  the  crops  arc 
great,  and  the  pafture  is  rich.  The  thorns  are 
planted  in  double  or  treble  rows,  properly  fenced 
from  the  cattle ;  the  foil  is  occafionally  turned  up  5 
and  the  weeds  are  carefully  taken  out.  A  ftrong, 
impenetrable  hedge  foon  repays  the  firft  coft,  in  the 
warmth  of  the  grounds  and  the  condition  of  the  cat- 
tle, and  no  expence  is  required  in  repairs,  to  which 
ftone  dikes  are  ever  fubjeft.  The  planting  of  hedges 
and  trees  was  confidered  of  fuch  confequence  in  an- 
ticnt  times,  that  the  ftates  of  Scotland  enforced  it 
by  laws  and  penalties*. 

From 

•  "  The  lords  thinkis  fpccdeftill,  that  the  king  charge  all  Ws 
free-halders,  baith  fpirituall  and  texoporall,  that  in  the  making  of 
K  N  3  the 
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From  Eyton  wc  arrive  at  Coldingham-moor,  the 
eaftern  extremity  of  a  ridge  of  hills^  which,  under 

various 

their  Whttfundayis  fet,  they  fiatute  and  ordaine,  that  all  their 
tennentes  plant  woodes  apd  trees,  and  make  hedges,  and  law 
broome,  after  the  faculties  of  their  maillinges,  in  pl^  ooavenient 
therefore,  vunder  fik  paine  as  law  and  vmaw  of  the  banuone  or 
lord  fall  modifie.    James  II.  anpo  x  457.*' 

**  It  is  ftatute  and  ordan^d,  anent  policie  to  be  haldcn  in  the 
cuntrie,  that  everilk  lorde  and  laird,  make  them  to  haue  parkes 
with  deare,  flankes,  cunnin^ares,  dowcattes,  orchardes^  hedges, 
and  plant,  at  the  lead,  ane  aicker  of  woodde,  quhair  there  is  nae 
greater  wooddes  nor  forrefles.*'    James  IV.  anno  iSQu 

There  is  not  a  word  m  thefe  laws  refpe6ting  fione  dikes.  We 
may  therefore  fuppofe  Scotland  to  have  b^  a  well-indofed 
country,  till  the  death  of  James  V.  in  1542,  when  Henry  VHI. 
and  the  fubfeqiient  regency,  not  finding  their  propoials  of  a  mar- 
riage relifhed  by  the  Scots,  between  Edward  VI.  and  the  yoimg 
queen  Mary,  laid  the  country  wafte  from  fea  to  fea.  In  a  report 
made  to  Henry  VIII.  by  the  Englifh  wardens  of  the  roaiKses, 
containing  the  particulars  of  their  deilru^^ive  incurfions  between 
the  sdof  July  and  the  17th  of  November,  1544*  is  the  following 
account: 
Toviiis,    rowers,    fledes,    bamekyns,  parifh-churches, 

baflel-hou&s,  caft  down  or  burnt  — >  —  192 

Scots  (lain  .~  -»  —  —  ^03 

Prifoners  taken  —  —  .^^         .—  8j6 

Nolt,  or  homed  cattle  taken  — -  ....      10,386 

Sheep  _  —  _  _      'a,492 

Nags  and  gddings  .—  ..••*       1,296 

Qoats  —  i—  ^--  .-.  joo 

Bolls  of  com  —  — -  .^  8^0 

Infight  geare  without  meafure. 

In  another  inroad  by  the  earl  of  Hereford,  between  the  8th  and 
a3d  of  September,  x  $45,  that  nobleman  rafed  and  deflroyed  in  ^ 
counties  of  Berwic  and  Roi(bi|rgh  only 

Monafieries  and  friar-houies  -p.  .^  ..        j 

Gadles,  towerS|  and  piles  -~  —  ..16 

Market  towns  _  —  — -  _        ^ 

Villages  i^-  _  .^  ^    a^^j 

Milns  — •  —  •—  —      13 

Hofpitals  r—  -rr  r—  —         5 

But  thefe  were  fmly  petty  exploits  compared  to  the  rou^  court* 
(hipduring the fuhfequent  regenc^^ after Hemy^ death. 

The  attention  of  the  people  beug  engrofled  with  ecdefiaftical 
afiairs  during  the  fncceeding  reigns,  no  care  was  taken  to  rrpair 
thefe  misfbrtiines }  obj^  ofni^t^ORfl  ixttliQr  aad  omapMotwcre 

ncgleded; 
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various  names,  extends'  from  Coldingham  to  the 
firth  of  Clyde  on  the  weft,  thereby  crofling  the  king- 
dom from  fea  to  fea,  and  dividing  the  fouth  of  Scot- 
land into  two  parts.  No  traveller  can  therefore 
reach  Edinburgh  or  GJafgow,  without  paffing  thefe 
hills ;  but  the  trouble  of  afcending  them  is  amply 
repaid  tiy  the  grandeur  of  the  profpefts  which  they 
command,  in  the  defcent  northwards. 

In  this  moor  the  traveller  is  happy  to  find  a 
decent  inn  and  good  accommodations,  called  Prefs- 
inn,  1 2  miles  from  Bcrwic.  The  afcent  ftill  con- 
tinues through  a  bleak  trad  of  3  miles,  when  the 
road  takes  a  flanting  north-weft  dire£lion,  on  the  de- 
clivity of  the  hills,  and  gradually  opens  a  moft  exten- 
fivc  view  of  the  nonh-coaft,  as  far  as  the  promontory 
of  Red-head,  in  the  (hire  of  Angus,  dillant  above  50 
miles,  due  north.  That  coaft  is,  however,  foon  in- 
tercepted, by  the  coaft  of  Fife,  which  ftretches  along 
the  north  fide  of  the  Forth,  from  Fifenefs,  the  eaft-' 
crn  point,  as  far  weftward  as  the  eye  can  perceive. 
The  entrance  c^  the  Forth  is  diftinguifhed  on  the 

ti€g)e£^cl :  the  country  being  laid  walk,  remained  in  that  ftate 
till  the  begmning  of  the  prelent  century,  when  the  religious  fer- 
ment fubuded,  and  peace  and  fecurity  bein^  eilabliihed,  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Lothians,  began  to  dired  their  attention  to  inclo- 
fures,  and  other  rural  improvements,  but  without  any  regard  to 
the  laws  of  their  country :  inftead  of  hcc^s,  they  put  themfelves 
to  confiderable  expence  in  buildine  dikes  of  ftone  and  )irae ; 
which  ierved  to  confine  the  cattle  mm  wandef  in^  but  not  10 
give  them  (helter  or  prote^ion ;  the  confequence  is,  that  in  hot 
weather  they  run  from  one  fide  of  the  field  to  the  other,  during 
the  gfcateft  part  of  the  d^y,  and  thuf  wafie  theaifelves ;  to  this, 
therefore,  ^s  well  as  the  fcarcity  of  ^afs  and  fufieiV(Qce,  is  owing 
the  general  leannefs  of  the  cattle  in  that  country.  Neither  ar^. 
thefe  Mds  fo  well  fupplied  with  water  as  in  England.  This  ex- 
Wiple  of  the  Lothiana,  feon  became  general  in  the  kingdom^ 
where  pitiful  dikes  of  loofe  pebbles,  coll^ed  from  the  com-fieldsf 
weie  called  fences,^  and  the  grounds  indofed  therewith,  honoured 
with  the  pame  of  parks.  At  lenjjth  the  Glafgow  merchants  ijseiog 
the  inefficacy  of  thefe  mifer^e  expedients,  and  afhamed  of  the 
appearance  of  their  country,  flruck  into  the  wife  plan  of  hedgi|k^ 
and  planting,  reconunended  in  ages  which  we  call  oarbarous. 

N  V  4  north 
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north  fide,  by  the  iOe  of  May,  and  on  the  fouth  by 
the  Bafs  iQand,  a  rock  of  300  feet  in  height,  covered 
with  an  incredible  number  of  folan-gecfe,  and  was 
antiently  a  ftate  prifon.  The  Bafs,  from  whatever 
direftion  feen,  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  in  the 
magnificent  views  which  thefe  hills  afford,  whether 
by  the  Berwic  or  the  Kelfo  road ;  it  is  alfo  leen  dif- 
tinftly  from  Stirling-caftle,  50  miles  weft.  This  * 
rock  is  only  acceOible  at  one  place,  and  that  with 
difficulty,  and  in  moderate  weather,  yet  old  people 
remember  an  orchard  on  the  fummit. 

A  fertile  country,  and  decent  farm-houfcs,  with 
well- filled  yards,  now  begin  to  appear  on  every  fide*. 
The  farms  let  from  2  to  500I.  per  annum. 

Had  this  country,  which  for  feveral  miles  lies  in  a 
floping  direftion  to  the  edge  of  the  fea,  been  in- 
clofcd  and  ornamented  after  the  Engliih  manner,  the 
road  to  Edinburgh  having  fuch  commanding  views 
of  planting,  water,  and  {hipping,  would  have  drawn 
the  admiration  of  every  traveller. 

The  defcent  from  Coldingham-moor  terminates 
with  a  glen  called  the  Peafe,  formerly  the  terror  of 
female  travellers,  but  now  rendered  perfeftly  fafe 
by  means  of  a  bridge  juft  completed,  which  extends 
from  one  fide  of  the  frightful  chafm  to  the  other, 
and  is  of  itfelf  a  curiofity. 

It  confifts  of  4  arches,  and  3  piers,  a  of  which 
are  built  on  rock ;  the  height  of  the  arches,  inclu- 
ding the  battlements,  is  137  feetj  and  the  length  of 
the  bridge  325.  The  expenccof  the  whole,  which 
hath  been  generoufly  raifed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
adjacent  country,  amounts  to  1500!.  The  glen 
above  and  below  is  filled  with  well-grown  trees. 

We  are  now  within  36  miles  of  Edinburgh ;  the 

*  Happening  to  pafs  through  this  countiy  in  November  laft,  I 
took  pamcular  notice  of  the  &m-yard8y  all  of  which  were  well 
^     filled  with  large  handfonoe  flacks,  placed  in  rows  with  mathemati- 
i:M  exa^hiefs,  and  amounting  in  number,  from  30  to  36, 

road 
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road  IS  good  and  the  country  level ;  bounded  on  the 
fouth,  by  a  lofty  chain  of  hills ;  on  the  north  by  the 
Forth ;  having  the  oppofitc  coaft  of  Fifeftiire  always 
in  view. 

Dunbar,  27  miles  from  Edinburgh,  is  a  handfomc 
royal  borough,  antiently  the  refidt-nce  of  the  potent 
carls  of  Hume,  of  whofe  caftle,  which  gave  fhelter  to 
Edward  II.  in  his  flight  from  Bannocburn,  fcarcely 
a  veftige  remains.  At  this  place  are  preferved  fome 
of  the  Scottifh  pikes,  6  ells  in  length,  the  unwieldy 
implements  of  attack  and  defence  in  former  ages. 
**  As  eafily,"  fays  an  Englifh  writer  who  was  at  the 
battle  of  Pinkey,  "  (hall  a  bare  finger  pierce  through 
thefkinofan  angry  hedge-hog,  as  any  encounter 
the  front  of  their  pikes."  / 

,  From  this  place  the  road  is  perfeftly  levfel  to 
Haddington,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Eaft  Lo- 
thian, formerly  a  place  of  trade  and  confequence,  at 
prefent  a  poor  royal  borough, 

A  few  miles  further,  we  pafs  the  field  of  Prefton 
Pans,  where  the  brave  colonel  Gardener  loft  his  life 
near  his  own  garden  walls,  when  3000  half-armed 
Highlanders,  defeated,  and  almoft  cut  to-pieces,  the 
royal  army,  commanded  by  general  Cope.  At  a 
fhort  diftance  ftands  the  large  village  of  Muflelburgh, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Elk.  The  Forth  at  this 
place,  hath  the  appearance  of  an  inland  fea,  widen- 
ing from  9  miles  at  its  entrance,  to  18  miles  be- 
tween Muflelburgh  and  Largo  Bay,  in  Fifefliire. 
Though  now  within  6  miles  of  Edinburgh,  the  tra- 
veller perceives  no  part  of  that  city  till  he  hath 
'arrived  at  the  bafe  of  Arthur's  feat,  where  he  finds 
himfelf  at  once  amidft:  fmoke  and  bufinefs. 

This  metropolis  is  fituatcd  in  55  degrees,  57 
minutes  north. latitude,  and  3  degrees,  14  minutes, 

longitude  from  London. 
Difl:antfrom  that  city,  by  Carlifle,  396  miles  n  ^00 

. —by  Woolcr  and  Kclfo,  378 ;  by  Bcrwic  J  ^ 

Difl:ant 
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Diftant  from  Glaigow,   by  Caldcr,  44;  bri      « 

Falkirk  1   ** 

— Dungfbay-Hcad,  in  C^thnds      273 

Port'Patric,  in  Galloway              —     132 
Dublin,  by  ditto         a68 

It  ftands  in  the  centre  of  that  fine  trad  of  land 
which  flxetches  50  miles  along  the  fide  of  the  Forth, 
called  the  Three  Lothians,  and  within  2  miles  of  the 
ipacious  Forth,  having  thereby  the  benefit  of  fca- 
breezes,  which,  in  winter,  blow  pretty  fi^fli  on  a  city 
of  fuch  elevation. 

The  country  around  being  alfo  finely  variegated 
with  hill  and  dale,  contributes  to  the  health  of  the 
citizens.  Here  agues,  and  fome  other  dilbrders 
common  in  England,  are  little  known. 

The  fite  of  the  old  town  is  extremely  fingular;  a 
ridge  or  hill,  rifes  from  the  weft  fide  of  Arthur's 
feat,  by  a  gradual  afcent,  and  in  a  wefterly  dire&ion^ 
to  the  height  of  1 80  feet.  It  ftretches  above  a  mile 
in  length,  and  terminates  in  a  perpendicular  rock  of 
300  feet  from  the  bafc.  This  rock  being  maccefiible 
on  all  fides,  except  the  eaft,  naturally  fuggefted  the  ex- 
pediency of  a  fortrefs  on  the  fummit,  confifting  of  ^n 
area  of  6  Englifh  acres ;  in  what  age,  or  by  what  peo- 
ple it  was  made  a  place  of  ftrength,  hiftory  is  filent. 
From  this  origin  we  may,  however,  trace  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  city ;  firft,  in  houlcs  built  contiguous  to 
the  fortrefs  or  caille,  by  which  they  might  be  pro- 
tefted,  and  there  increafing,  from  age  to  s^»  ex- 
tended at  length  to  the  oppofite  or  lower  tennina- 
tion  of  the  ridge,  near  the  bottom  of  Arthur's  feat. 
The  old  city  therefore  confifts  chiefly  of  one  ftrcet, 
built  on  the  fummit  of  this  floping  ridge,  and  extend- 
ing from  one  hill  to  the  other.  It  is  ftraight,  well- 
built,  and  confidered  by  the  inhabitants  as  magnifi- 
cent. The  houfes  are  generally  5  or  6  ftorie^  hi^ 
in  front,  and  from  ^  to  10  dories  backwards,  owing 
to  the  narrownefs  of  the  ridge,  and  its  rapid  declivity 

on 
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en  each  fide  \  The  whoIe>  at  a  diftance>  having 
die  appearance  of  vaft  buildings,  crowding  for  fccu-r 
rity  under  the  wings  of  the  cs^le. 

The  views  from  Edinburgh  are  its  glory  j  as  it^ 
incommodious  buildings  j  its  narrow  dirty  lanes, 
there  called  wynds  and  clofles^  are  its  difgrace, 
An  open  fpace  between  the  main  ftrect  and  th^ 
gates  of  the  caftle,  called  the  Caftle-hill,  affords  the 
citizens  an  airing  before  breakfafl^  dinner,  or  in  the 
evening,  with  an  extenfive  view  of  the  new  town, 
the  Forth,  the  (hipping,  and  the  adjacent  countries/ 
From  the .  caftle  itfelf,  the  views  are  ftill  more  mag- 
niiicent ;  but  thefe  muft  yield  to  a  circular  walk  oq 
the  fummit  of  the  Calton  hill,  which  afford^  pro- 
fpcfts  of  town  and  country  in  every  diredtion,  fq 
variegated  and  enchanting,  as  even  to  furpafs  th? 
extravagant  defcriptions  in  romance ;  yet  thefe 
views,  however  improbable  it  may  fcem  to  perlbi^ 
who  have  not  been  at  Edinburgh,  are  loft  in  the 
comparifon  with  what  Arthur's  feat  commands. 

This  hill,  as  before  obferved,  forms  the  e^ftern 
boundary  of  the  town,  from  whence  it  rifcs  to  the 
height  of  700  feet,  being  more  than  double  the  height; 
of  the  crofs  on  the  top  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  which 
is  340  feet.  It  terminates  in  a  point,  where  the  tra«^ 
vcllcr  may  fit  down,  and  furvey  at  his  eafe,  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom  j  hcfidcs  a  compleat  view 
of  Edinburgh,  and  its  caftle,  on  which  he  looksi 
down,  as  if  feated  among  the  clouds.  Thefe  near 
views  have  been  greatly  hqi^htened  by  the  buildings 
'  lately  erefted,  and  will  receive  additional  iplcndouir 
from  thofe  now  in  contemplation. 

The  city  being  chiefly  raifcd  upon  a  narrow  ridgc^ 
with  one  main  ftieet  extending  along  the  fummit,  ^ 
number  of  narrow  lanes,  upon  the  declivity  on  each 

*  The  front  of  the  exchange  is  60  feet;  the  back-wall  zoq; 
but  there  are  back  walls  that  teem  much  higher  than  the  exchange, 
where  I  have  reckoned  1 1  or  i»  ftories. 

fide, 
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fide,  where  neither  carriages  nor  horfes  could  pais 
without  danger,  thereby  loft,  in  a  great  meafurc, 
the  advantages  arifing  from  the  refort  of  perfons  of 
rank  or  fortune,  many  of  v/honr^  took  up  their  win- 
ter refidence  elfcwhere,  and  thus  the  balance  pro- 
cured by  the  induftrious  manufafturcrs  with  foreign 
nations,  was  regularly  drained  away  by  tKe  opulent 
and  idle,  to  the  feats  of  diflipation,  in  diftant  cli- 
mates. At  length,  feveral  public-fpirited  gentle- 
men and  citizens,  beholding  with  concern,  the  mifc- 
rable  condition  of  their  metropolis,  and  perceiving 
the  advantages  which  nature  offered  for  its  improve- 
ment and  extcnfion,  publirtied  a  plan  of  a  new  city, 
in  a  more  eligible  fituacion,  for  the  refidence  of  the 
higher  ranks  in  life,  and  totally  unconnefted  with 
the  old  town. 

The  defcent  on  the  north  fide  of  this  ftrange 
mafs  of  buildings,  terminates  in  a  narrow  valley 
called  the  North  Loch,  from  its  having  been  for- 
merly covered  with  water.  This  valley  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  town,  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  a  rifing  ground,  which 
ftrctches  in  a  parallel  direftion  with  the  old  city, 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  the  breadth 
fufficient  for  three  ftreets  to  run  in  the  fame  direc- 
tion ;  the  fummit  is  flat,  the  foil  is  gravel,  and  the  . 
air  is  pure,  of  which  Boreas  frequently  fends  copi- 
ous crafts  from  the  north-eaft  and  fouth-weft.  This 
fine  fpot  is  bounded  weflward  by  a  romantic  fteep 
glen,  Ihaded  with  trees,  under  which  the  water  of 
Leith  flows  towards  the  town  of  that  name,  and 
forms  its  harbour.  Thus  bounded  on  the  fouth 
by  the  North  Loch,  on  the  weft  by  the  water  of,  Leith, 
on  the  north  by  the  fame  river  at  a  ftiort  dif- 
t^nce,  nature  could  not  have  formed  a  place  more 
fiiitablefor  enlarging  an  over-crowded  capital;  and, 
confequently  the  magiflxates,  in  1767,  obtained  an 
aft  for  extending  the  royalty  over  the  faid  grounds  j 
marked  the  outlines  of  a  new  town,  upon  a  regular 

plan 
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plan  of  architedbure  -,  a  view  of  the  fame  was  pub* 
lifhcd  on  copper-plate ;  and  lots  of  ground  were  im- 
mediately taken  by  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  prin- 
cipal inhabitants,  upon  building  leafes,  fubjed  to 
quit  rents  payable  in  perpetuity  to  the  corporation. 
The  houfes  were  to  be  of  ftone  and  flate  -,  com- 
modious, elegant,  uniform,  and  the  height  limited 
to  three  ftpries.  The  ftreets  were  to  be  from  ninety 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide,  perfectly 
ilraight,  and  to  crofs  each  other  at  right  angles. 
Each  end  of  the  town  was  to  terminate  with  a  fquare ; 
churches  and  public  buildings,  were  to  be  erefted  in 
the  mod  confpicuous  places,  for  ornament  as  well 
as  conveniency.  The  North  Loch,  at  prefent  an 
unwholefome  quagmire,  was  to  be  formed  into  a 
canal,  bordered  by  terrace  walks,  and  the  afcent  to 
the  new  town  covered  with  Ihrubberies,  &c. 

Thus  far  the  defign  of  this  intended  feat  of  ele- 
gance was  laid  out,  and  conduced  with  taile  and 
judgment.  *'  But  when  gentlemen  had  begun  to 
build  elegant  houfes  on  the  faith  of  the  new  plan,  they 
were  furprifed  to  find  the  fpot  appointed  for  terraces 
and  a  canal,  beginning  to  be  covered  with  mean  irre- 
gular buildings,  and  workhoufes  for  tradcfmen." 
Thus  the  magiftrates,  not  fatisfied  with  an  increafe 
of  revenue,  both  fuddcn  and  unexpe6ked,  had  nearly 
fruftratcd  the  noble  work,  by  deviating  from  the 
magnificent  plan  which  had  been  publifhed  by  their 
authority.  The  confequence,  was  a  fuit  before  the 
houfe  of  peers,  in  which  the  magiftrates  were  caft, 
with  lofs  and  difgrace ;  befides  the  mortification  of 
I>aving  the  management  of  this  bufinefs  transferred 
to  the  hands  of  the  lord  prefident  of  the  court  of 
fcflion,  and  the  lord  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer. 

By  this  equitable  and  patriotic  decifion  of  the 
houfe  of  peers,  in  thus  wrefting  the  capital  from  the 
hands  of  Van  dais,  gentlemen  were  encouraged  to  pro* 
ceed  in  a  plan,  which,  though  fome  deformities  have 
eluded  their  obfervapon^  owing  to  the  ftrange  infa- 
tuation 
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tuation  6f  the  magiftrtitcs,    furpafles   any  pile  of* 
buildings  in  thefc  kingdoms,  of  the  fame  extent. 

One  half  of  the  ground  is  already  covered ;  and. 
In  a  few  years,  the  whole  will  be  engaged.  The  ori- 
ginal plan,  which  was  drawn  by  an  ingenious  archi- 
teft,  is  fo  judicious  in  all  its  parts,  as  to  preclude  the 
pofllbility  of  improvement  thereoni  one  inftance  ex- 
cepted i  viz.  to  Ihelter  the  two  outfide  ftreets  (each  of 
which  con  fifting  only  of  one  rowof  houfes)  from  the 
cutting  winds  of  the  winter,  by  planting  the  defcents 
on  the  oppoQte  fides  with  quick-growing  trees,  of 
the  moft  ornamental  fpecies,  as  beeches, larches,afpine, 
Chefhire  thorn,  andoarticularly  Lombardy  poplars, 
which  for  their  great  beauty  are  now  become  univerfal 
around  Lx)ndon.  Thefc,  In  a  few  years,  will  rife  above 
the  level  of  the  ftreets,  and  gradually  fcreen  the  firft 
ftories ;  while  the  fummits  may  be  planted  with  dou- 
ble rows  of  trees,  fo  as  to  protcft  the  upper  ftories,  and 
afford  an  agreeable  fhade,  in  fummer.  Trees  thus 
difpofed,  will  alfo  correft  the  air,  embellilh  the  town, 
and  form  a  convenient,  healthful  walk  to  the  inha- 
bitants, efpecially  thofe  whofe  age  or  infirmities  con- 
fine them  to  the  vicinity  of  their  habitations.  All 
fchemes  of  covering  the  open  fide  of  thefe  ftreets 
with  houfes  or  fliops,  to  the  height  of  one  ftory,  as 

{)ropofed  by  an  anonymous  writer,  ought  to  be  con- 
id  ered  as  the  delu  five  pro]  efts  of  interefted  perfons, 
more  attentive  to  private  views,  than  the  ornament 
and  benefit  of  their  country.  The  manifold  ad- 
vantages arifing  from  thefe  improvements  to  indi- 
viduals, the  corposation,  and  the  kingdom  at  large, 
are  now  generally  acknowledged  i  and  fuch  hath 
been  the  fpirit  and  aftivity  of  James  Hunter  Blair, 
Efq.  that  during  the  few  months  of  his  mayoralty, 
he  hath  drawn  up  a  moft  judicious  plan  of  improve- 
ments on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  town,  combated  the 
prejudices  and  the  felfifli  motives  of  oppofition  ;  and 
procured  an  aft  of  parliament  empowering  the  ma- 

giftratcs. 
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^ftrateS)  and  ccrtun  trufi:ees>^  to  carry  on  the  im- 
portant works  fpecified  in  the  faid  ftatute. 

It  hath  already  been  obfenred^  that  the  old  town 
is  built  on  a  narrow  ridge  or  hill^  lying  almoft  due 
eaft  and  weft ;  that  a  valley  or  glen  runs  parallel 
with  this  ridge  on  the  norths  called  the  North  Loch; 
and  another  on  the  fouth,  called  the  Cowgate^  whofe  ^ 
banks,  though  equally  fteep  as  the  former>  are  crowd*- 
ed  with  buildings. 

The  reader  n^ay  therefore  conceive  thre^  towns, 
feparated  by  nature  from  each  other :  The  north,  or 
new  town  ;  the  middle  or  old  town ;  and  a  confufed 
medley  of  antient  and  modern  buildings,  on  the 
Xouth. 

To  conneft  thefe  detached  parts,  and  to  open  fafc 
and  Ihort  communications  from  one  to  the  other, 
became  a  matter  of  pofitive  neceflity,  however  ex- 
penfive  to  a  city  deeply  involved  in  debts.  In  1763, 
George  Drummond  Efq.  then  Lord  Provoft  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  an  ornament  of  human  nature,  laid  the 
foundation  ftone  of  a  bridge,  to  be  built  acrofs 
the  North  Loch^  thereby  to  join  the  old  and  the 
new  town.  The  length  of  this  bridge  is  1 1 25  feet ; 
the  height  of  the  three  principal  arches  from  the 
bafe  to  the  top  of  the  parapet,  is  68  feet ;  the  breadth 
40  feet.  The  whole  expence  of  this  great  work  did 
not  exceed  lo,oool.  being  nrarly  double  the  fum  tor 
which  the  architect  imprudently  engaged  to  com- 
plete it. 

The  utility  of  the  bridge  was  immediately  per- 
ceived j  the  fame  means  became  yceflfary  to  join 
the  old  town  with  the  buildings  on  tne  fouth  fide  of 
the  Cowgat^,  and  ^,  claufe  is  inferted  for  this  pur- 
pofe  in  the  bill  lately  enafted ;  by  virtue  of  which, 
the  Lord  Provoft  laid  the  foundation  ftone  of  the 
Juab  hridge^  on  the  firft  of  Auguft  1785 ;  which 
bridge  b  to  be  built  in  a  ilraight  line  from  the  north 
hridgij  acrofs  the  Cowgate;  and  from  thence  fouth* 

ward) 
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ward  J  a  handfome  opening  is  to  be  made  leading  to 
the  country. 

Theuniverfity,  an  irregular  motley  building,  fcarcc- 
ly  deferving  the  name  of  architedure,  is  the  objcft 
of  another  claufe  in  the  (latute;  but  the  crefting  of 
thefe  and  other  works  mentioned  in  the  bill,  how- 
ever laudable  and  neceflary,  feem  far  beyond  the 
abilities  of  a  corporation  fo  involved  in  debts,  and  a 
univcrfity  having  no  accumulating  revenues.  Though 
fome  millions  have  been  expended,  and  with  great 
propriety,  by  government,  on  the  capital  of 
England  *,  fince  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  ;  and 

though 

*  It  would  be  impoffible,  at  this  time,  to  afcertam  preciicly, 
the  public  expenditure  on  works  of  utility  and  ornament  in 
this  great  capital,  exclulive  of  the  city  expenditures  ;  fome  idea 
may,  however,  be  formed  from  a  ftatement  of  the  following  par- 
liamentary grants  within  thefe  lall  thirty  years. 
Building  Weftminiler  bridge  — '       —  389,000 

Repairing  London  bridge  100,000 

Horfe  Guards,  probably  ■  100,000 

Somerfet  Houfe,  if  carried  on  as  it  ought  to  be,  upon  )     mqcl^cxm 
'      the  moft  extenfive  plan,  will  coft  —  j     400,0c* 

The  expenditures  by  the  Irifli  parliament,  on  the  capital  of  a 
dependant  province,  with  little  trade  and  few  manufadhires,  fccro 
to  exceed  credibility  ;  but  the  gentlemen  and  citizens  of  that  king- 
dom have  great  public  fpirit ;  they  love  magnificence,  and  are 
fond  of  embellifliing  their  capital  upon  the  m<Kiels  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  They  are  equally  attentive  to  the  improvement  of  their 
harbour ;  about  thirty  years  ago,  or  upwards,  they  began  to 
build  a  wall  equal  in  breadth  to  a  moderate  ftrcct,  which,  when 
completed  from  Ring's  End  to  the  Light -houie  in  the  bay  of 
Dublin,  will  extend  three  miles.  This  great  work  was  under- 
taken  with  a  view  to  protedl  (hipping  in  their  paflage  to  and 
from  Dublin,  through  an  open,  and  often  a  fatal  bay,  as  well  as 
to  deepen  the  channel,  nli'ich  at  high  water  hath  only  eighteen 
feet.  The  work  is  not  yet  completed,  though  2  or  300,000!. 
hath  been  expanded ;  probably  the  whole,  y^hsn  finiined,  will 
coft  half  a  million ;  and  it  is  propofed  to  carr}*^  a  £milar  wall 
upon  the  north  fide  of  tlie  channel ;  if  this  ihall  be  carried  into 
execution,  the  iiim  total  will  be  x,ooo,oool.  The  canal  from 
Dublin  to  the  Shannon,  hath  cod  upwards  of  300,0001.  agreeable 
to  the  declaration  of  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien  ;  though  little  more  than 
thirty  miles  are  yet  completed,  being  fcarcely  one  third  of  the  in- 
tended 
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though  more  than  a  million  hath  been  expended  by  the 
.  Iriih  parliament  on  the  metropolis  of  that  country,  its 

tended  line  of  navigation.  The  whole  when  finilhed,  may  coft 
8oo,oool.  at  the  loweft  calculation.  Another  little  bit  of  a  job, 
the  cuftom-houfey  is  now  carrying  on  at  an  ex})ence  of  300,000!. 
and  if  parliament  throws  in  another  50,0001.  it  will  be  a  good 

fuard  againfl  contingencies.  The  building  is  compofed  of  highly 
nifhed  Portland  Hone  ;  and  when  completed,  will  difplay  one 
of  the  mod  extenfiye  apd  magnificent  ftru^ures  in  Europe.  On 
the  grand  front  facing  the  Liffey,  are  the  gods  of  the  twelve  rivers 
in  Ireland,  having  long  beards  and  large  piercing  eyes,  beholding 
with  fatisfadlion  cargoes  of  Irifh  produce  and  manutadure  depart- 
ing from  Dublin  to  feed  and  cloath  the  world.  A  bridge  is  to  be 
bunt  diredly  from  the  cuftom-houfe  to  the  fouth  iide  of  the 
river,  from  whence  a  Ipacious  ilreet,  poflibly  a  mile  in  length,  is 
to  be  carried  to  the  verge  ot  the  town,  aijd  there  terminated  by 
an  extenfive  fquare,  circus  or  crelcent.  A  trifle  of  500,000!  will 
do  this  bufinefs  completely. 

pame-fireet,  which  leads  from  the  cadle  to  the  parliament-houfe, 
being  too  narrow  hv  a  general  thoroughfare,  it  was  refolved  to 
remedy  the  inconvenience,  not  by  pulling  down  a  few  comer 
houfes,  but  by  crafing  the  whole  fouth  tide  of  the  ftreet, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  erecting  a  uniform 
row  of  houfes,  with  large  elegant  {hops,  fuitable  to  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  city.  A  few  hundred  thoufand  pounds  will  purchafe 
the  property  and  complete  the  new  buildings. 

To  enumerate  bridges,  prifons,  barracks,  for  4  or  5000  foldiers, 
circular  roads,  hofpitals  and  other  w^orks  from  $  to  20,oool.  each, 
would  encroach  upon  the  reader's  time,  and  life  is  fhort.  I  fliall 
therefore  only  add  fome  of  tlie  parliamentary  grants  during  the 
feflions  of  1785. 
To  Mr.  Cunningham  on  account  of  fifherics,  ftore-  }  y. 


houfes,  &c. 


20,000 

To  encourage  the  growth  of  hemp  and  flax,          —  '  j,ooo 

For  bounties  upon  home-made  manufactures  made  >  ^^ 

above  ten  miles  from  Dublin                  '    -              J  2°»^^^® 
For  providing  wheels, reels,  looms,  and  other  machinery  l 

for  fuch  manufei^urers  of  Dublin  as  would  remove  >  5,000 

to  the  country  ■  ■  3 

For  apprenticing  out  children  from  charter  fchools  4,000 

Annual  funds  of  the  protedant  fchools  to  be  extended  to  10,000 

Ditto               ■  the  foundling  hofpital                ■  i4,oop 

Ditto    the  houle  of  induftry              10,000 

Ditto               '   the  marine  fchcol                  1,000 

Ditto    the  Hibernian  fchool              ■  1,000 

Ditto              ■    the  firfl  fruits                     >  3,000 

Building  record  oflices,  and  4  courts                 .  3,000 

I>ublinlbciety                 ■■                            5,000 

Inland  navigations  over  and  above  other  fupplies       --^-  7,000 

O  0  harbour. 
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1  lament  on  the  metropolis  of  that  country,  its  har- 
bour, bay  and  canal ;  we  do  not  find  that  the  Bri« 
tifti  parliament  have  ever  voted  the  fnmlleft  moiety 
towards  the  relief,  the  ornament,  or  the  conveniency 
of  the  hitheno  decayed  metropolis  of  Scodand  ;  nor 
is  there  reafon  to  hope,  that  any  affiftance  whatever 
will  be  granted,  beyond  the  trifle  allowed  from  the 
forfeited  eftates,  for  completing  the  regifter  office. 
The  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  high  taxes 
already  impofed  by  government  and  the  corporation^ 
mud  take  upon  themfelves,  the  expence  of  diefe  im- 
provements alfo  ;  and  that  not  with  a  (paring  haiki, 
but  to  the  utmoft  of  their  abilities.  Enlightened 
and  animated  by  two  patriotic  magiftrates  of  tafte  and 
judgment,  they  are  to  confidcr  themfelves  as  the 
founders  of  a  great  and  fplendid  city,  which,  from 
the  advantages  of  nature,  and  a  due  regard  to  the 
cmbelliftiments  of  art,  may  eclipfe  in  beauty,  any  city 
in  Europe,  thofe  of  Italy  excepted.  Inverted  with 
almoft  unlimited  powers  by  government,  it  is  now 
optional  in  themfelves  whether  to  raife  a  mafs  of 
deformity,  or  draw  thither  a  refort  of  ftrangers  and  an 
influx  of  money  by  the  elegance  and  fymmctry  of 
the  private  buildings  j  the  magnificence  of  the 
public  fl:ru6bures  j  the  opennefs  and  regularity  of  the 
ftreets,  and  other  objefts  which  will  occafionallypre- 
fent  themfelves. 

A  third  improvement  of  very  eflential  confequence 
to  this  city,  fecms  to  have  cfcaped  the  notice  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  hath  been  afready  obfcrved,  that  the 
rock  on  which  the  caftle  is  built,  bounds  the  city  on 
the  weft.  The  new  town,  when  completed  to  Leith 
water,  will  extend  fome  hundred  feet  beyond  the 
caftle.  A  road  hath  lately  been  opened  in  a  line  firom 
this  point  of  the  new  .town,  on  the  north,  to  the  new 
buildings  on  the  fouth.  The  intermediate  ground 
between  this  road  and  the  caftle,  confifts^of  floping 
fields,  which  extend  direftiy  to  the  bafe  of  the  rock. 
The  fields  thus  fituatcd  in  the  centre  betv/een  both 
4  '  towns. 
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townSj  and  on  that  fide  of  the  cafldc  which  affbrds 
the  moft  magnificent  prolpeft  of  the  rock ;  lying  alfo 
on  the  fide  of  the  town,  which  is  Icaft  annoyed  by 
fmoke,  (being,  in  the  fea  term,  on  the  windward  fide, 
during  two  thirds  of  the  year)  feem  intended  by  na- 
ture, as  an  agreeable  outlet  to  the  inhabitants,  for 
health,  exercife,  fociety,  and  amufeilient. 

With  a  view  to  thefe  eflential  purpofes,  as  well  as 
the  ornament  of  the  town,  and  the  accommodation  of 
ftrangers  in  genteel  life,  the  whole  might  be  laid  out 
in  pleafure  grounds,  with  terraces,  flirubberies,  &c. 
in  f  he  manner  of  Vauxhall,  and  inclofed  with  a  dwarf 
wall,  and  elegant  rails  of  caft  iron. 

Though  the  fields  lie  at  prefent  on  the  verge  of 
the  town,  there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  in  lefs  than 
half  a  century,  they  will  be'  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
an  extenfive,  elegant  capital,  which  affords  a 
ftrong  argument  in  favour  of  an  open  area  at  this 
place  *.     Edinburgh  begins  to  furmount  its  numc- 

o  o  a  rous 

*  Bartholomew  Mofs,  of  Dublin,  furgeon  and  licentiate  in  mid- 
wifry,  being  moved  by  the  fufferings  of  the  poor  women  in  that  city 
at  the  time  of  their  iying-in,  took  a  large  houfe  in  George's-Iane, 
which  he  fumifhed  with  beds  and  other  neceflTaries,  and  opened 
the  fame  in  174$,  for  their  reception,  fupporting  it  at  his  own 
expence^  until  its  apparent  utility,  induced  feveral  well-difpofed 
perfons  to  encourag^  the  undertaking,  by  benefa6tions  and  yearly 
fubfcriptions. 

In  the  year  17J0,  Do^orMofs  finding  the  houfe  in  Gcorge's- 
lane,  too  fmall  tor  the  reception  of  the  great  number  of  women 
applying  for  admittance,  took  a  leafe  of  a  piece  of  ground  in 
Great-Britain- (Ireet,  whereon  to  build  a  large  hofpital ;  and  to  ie- 
cure  a  probability  of  maintaining  it,  he  iirll,  at  the  rilk  of  his 
whole  fortune,  laid  out  and  finiflied  the  prefent  garden,  for  a  polite 
place  of  amufement,  which  is  juftly  admired  for  its  many  beauties. 
In  1751,  the  foundation  ftone  of  the  hofpital  was  laid  by  the  lord 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Dublin ;  the  do6tor  carried  on  the  building, 
and  raifed  money  for  that  purpofe  by  lottery  fchemes,  and  6n  his 
own  credit,  until  he  had  expended  above  8000I.  In  the  years  17  jj 
and  6,  the  Irifli  parliament  perceiving  his  difficulties,  voted  i  aoool. 
to.vard^  the  woHc,  and  2000I.  for  the  dodor^s  own  ufe,  as  a  reward 
for  his  ferviccs. 

In  1756,  he  obtained  a  charter  from  hi^  late  majefty»  incorpor- 

aCiOg 
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rous  misfortunes ;  manufaftures  and  comnierce^  the 
true  fources  of  wealth,  are  in  fome  degree  refumed^ 
by  which  property  will  be  more  generally  difftiicd 
airongfl:  the  inhabitants,  which  will  ultimately  centre 
in  ground  rents  and  buildings.  .  But  the  growth  of 
Edinburgh  doth  not  reft  upon  the  revival  of  a  trading 
fpirit  amongft  the  inhabitants.  This  city  is  confider- 
ed  as  the  modern  Athens,  in  politenefs,  fcience  and 
literature.  The  writings  of  its  profeffors,  divines,  and 
lawyers,  are  every  where  read  and  admired.  In  the 
healing  art  it  hath  been  long  and  juftly  celebrated. 
A  Icminary  thus  qualified,  will  confequently  draw 
thither  many  ftudents  from  various  parts  of  Europe 

ating  a  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  as  guardians,  ^nd  ap- 
pointing hiniielf  maflcr  of  the  hofpital  during  lite.  In  1 757*  it  was 
opened  by  the  duke  of  Bedford,  then  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
Ci  women,  who  then  attended  for  admittance,  were  received. 
From  thenceforward  this  hofpital  hath  been  ranked  amongii  the 
the  firft  charitable  inilitutions  in  that  city. 

The  hofpital,  chapel,  {leeple,  and  rotunda,  are  much  admi- 
red by  the  beil  judges  in  architedlure.  Through  the  rotunda 
is  a  pafTage  to  the  garden,  wherein  is  a  fine  bowune  green,  with 
bca;!tihil  walks  and  fhrubbcries.  The  rotunda  and  gardens  are 
open  three  evenings  in  the  week,  when  there  is  an  excellent 
concert  of  vocal  and  inilnunental  muilc ;  at  fuch  times  and  on 
Sunday  evenings,  when  there  is  no  concert,  there  is  generally  a 
numerous  and  brilliant  aiTembly  of  the  firft  people  in  me  city. 

The  expences  of  the  hi)fpital  arc  defrayed  principally  by  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  rotunda,  which  after  deducting  the  expences,  gent- 
rally  amount  to  400I.  annually  ;  by  collections  in  the  chapel,  200K 
by  balls  in  the  rotunda  in  winter,  and  pri^te  benefadions  ;  the 
whole  in  1779,  amounted  to  njOfin  which  year  1064.  women 
were  admitted  into  the  hofpital.  From  this  it  appears,  that  the 
expence  of  each  woman  and  her  child,  is  about  zK  is.  jd.  includii^.^ 
falaries,  repairs,  &c. 

This  was  the  firfl  hofpital  of  the  kind  attempted  in  any  part  of 
his  majedy's  dominions,  and  the  great  advanta^  of  it  being  foon 
obferved,  application  was  made  to  doctor  Mofs  m  1 747,  by  fcvcnd 
perfons  in  London,  particularly  dodor  Layard,  for  his  plan,  fchenoc, 
and  regulations,  which  he  tranfiTiitted  to  him  ;  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing an  hofpital  was  eflabliihed  in  London  on  the  fame  |^An. 
It  is  iubmitted  to  the  magiftrates  and  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  whe* 
ther  a  fimilarplan,  on  the  above  mentioned  ground,  would  not  be 
expedient  in  a  capital  and  neighbourhood  containing  100,000  in- 
habitants. 

a  and 
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and  America  :  the  prcfcnt  number  amounts  to  1000, 
of  whom  400  or  upwards  are  in  the  medical  line. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  high  fchool,  an  ant  lent 
eftabb'fhment  in  this  city,  confifting  at  prefcnt  of  a 
reftor  and  four  matters,  who  teach  the  Latin  tongue 
with  great  fuccefs,  to  generally  about  400  boys. 

Here  is  alfo  an  academy  for  drawing  i  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb;  and  a  riding  fchool. 

A  fociety  for  propagating  Chriftian  knowledge ; 
a  royal  fociety  comprehending  various  branches  of 
fcicnce    and    literature;  an   antiquarian    fociety;  a' 
medical  ditto ;  a  fpeculative  ditto ;  a  botanic  gar- 
den of  five  Englifh  acres,  under  the  direftion  of  pro- 
fcflbr  Hope,  in  which  is  an  area,  called  the  fchool  of 
botany,  where  feveral  thoufand  plants  are  fyftemati- 
cally  arranged,   befides  a  great  number  of  curious 
exotics ;  and  in  a  fmall  inclofure,  the  profeflbr  hath  a 
plantation  of  the  true  rhuburb,  confifting  of  3000 
plants,  moft  of  them  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old. 
An  obfervatory  is   pardy  completed  on  the  Calton 
hill,  commanding  moft  extenfive    views,  furnifhcd 
with  the  large  telefcope  and  all  the   optical  inftru- 
ments  and  apparatus  which  belonged  to  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  James  Short,  F.  R.  S. 

The  advocates  library  contains  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  books,  manufcripts,  charters,  and  other  re- 
cords ;  elegant  prints  j  3  or  4000  coins  and  medals ; 
and  among  other  curiofities,  an  intire  mummy,  pre- 
ferved  in  its  original  cheft,  purchafed  by  the  late  earl 
of  Morton,  for  300I.  and  by  him  prefentcd  to  the 
faculty  of  advocates. 

Edinburgh  is  alfo  furniflied  with  a  play-houfe, 
and  feveral  aflembly-rooms  j  one  of  which  is  fmgu- 
larly  elegant,  and  nearly  100  feet  in  length,  by  60 
or  upwards,  in  breadth.  Alfo  a  concert-hall,  built 
by  Mr.  Robert  Mylne,  architect  of  Blackfriars- 
bridge,*  after  the  model  of  the  great  opera  theatre  at 
Parma,  but  on  a  fmall  fcale.  This  building  is 
o  o  J  gready 
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greatly  admired,  both  for  the  elegtace  of  the  archi- 
tedturc  and  its  admirable  fitnefs  for  mufic. ,  The 
expence  of  the  hall  was  raifed  by  a  mufical  fociety, 
who  meet  weekly. 

A  new  fociety  hath  lately  been  eftabliihed  for  the 
improvement  of  that  warlike  mufic,  the.  bagpipe ; 
the  candidates  from  various  parts  of  the  Highlands, 
ornamented  in  the  proper  enfigns  of  the  order,  ex- 
hibit annually  at  Edinburgh,  before  a  numerous 
audience. 

There  arc  annual  races  on  the  fands  of  L^ith, 
every  July,  for  a  purfc  of  lOo  guineas,  given  by  his 
majefly  5  a  plate  of  50  guineas  value,  by  the  city  of 
Edinburgh ;  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen's  purfc  of 
100  guineas;  the  ladies  fubkription-purfc ;  and 
other  prizes.  The  races  laft  a  week,  and  arc  much 
frequented  from  both  kingdoms. 

About  300  nobility  and  gentry  compofe  the  royal 
company  of  archers,  many  of  whom  meet  weekly 
during  the  fummer,  to  train  themfclvcs  in  that  an- 
ticnt  exercife,  wherein  both  Engliih  and  Scots  ex- 
celled, and  for  which  they  were  famed  over  Europe. 
They  have  an  annual  trial  of  fldll  in  public,  on  which 
occafion  they  are  drcffcd  in  tartan,  lined  with 
white,  trimmed  with  green  and  white  ribbons  j  a 
white  falh,  with  green  taflels  i  and  a  blue  bonnet, 
with  a  St.  Andrew's  crofs.  They  have  alfb  2 
ftandards,  whereon  are  difplayed.  Mars  and  Cupid  i 
the  motto,  "  In  Peace  and  War."  A  yew  tree,  with 
2  men  dreffed  and  equipped  as  archers — the  motto, 
"  Dat  gloria  vires.'*  The  Scottifh  arms — the  aiot- 
to,  "  Nemo  me  impune  lacejfet.*'  St.  Andrew  on  the 
crofs — the  motto,  "  Bnlce  fro  patria  periculum^** 

The  fight  of  the  aFchers  thus  equipped,  (booting 
for  the  prize,  is  truly  noble. 

The  company  of  hunters>  called  ibe  Caledonian 
Hufit,  is  alfo  compofed  of  nobility  and  gentry,  who 
appear  in  uniform  at  their  meetings  i  they  give  an 

annual 
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annual  ball  at  the  palace  of  Holyrood-houfe,  where, 
among  other  regulations,  no  gaming  is  allowed. 

We  Ihall  conclude  this  lift  with  the  company  of 
bowlers — and  the  company  of  golfers,  each  of  them 
being  governed  by  certain  regulations. 

The  hotels  in  Edinburgh  have  every  claim  xo 
recommendation, .  in  rcfpeft  to  the  elegance  of  the 
buildings  and  furniture,  the  variety  of  difhcs,  and 
the  quality  of  the  wines  tnoft  generally  ufcd.  Thefe 
houfes  are  built  in  the  new  town,  and  moftly  kept 
by  Englilhmen,  They  are  alfo  furniftied  with  cof- 
fee-rooms, the  London  and  Edinburgh  news- 
papers, with  other  publications. 

Such  are  the  allurements  of  this  rifing  city— fa- 
lubrious  air,  variegated  and  extenfive  profpe&s  of 
land  and  water ;  provifions  arid  vegetables  cheap  and 
plentiful ;  fpirits  and  wines  unadulterated ;  coals  at 
8s.  or  under,  per  ton ;  excellent  water ;  machines  for 
ialt- water  bathings  rcfpeftable  fchools  for  both  fexcs  j 
a  celebrated  univerfity,  in  which  arts,  fcience,  philo- 
fophy,  and  all  the  branches  of  literature,  are  taught 
on  eafy  terms ;  academies ;  literary  focieties  $  a 
fiourilhing  botanic  garden  ;  an  obfcrvatory  5  pub- 
lic libraries,  and  all  the  fafhionable  amiufements. 
To  thefe,  and  other  circumftances,  is  owing  the 
conftant  inBux  of  new  inhabitants,  and  the  rapid  in^ 
creafe  of  buildings  within  thefe  few  years  paft. 

People  of  landed  eftates,  who  ufed  to  board  their 
children  for  the  benefit  of  the  fchools  and  univerfity, 
now  purchafe  or  hire  fmall  commodious  houfes  for 
a  temporary  refidence,  while  the  numerous  amufe- 
ments  of  the  town,  and  the  pleafurc  of  polite  fociety, 
engage  others  to  become  citizens  for  life. 

When  fhady  walks  and  pleafure-grounds  fhall  be 
formed,  for  which  Princes- ftreet.  Queen's- ftreet,  and 
the  fields  already  defcribed,  are  well  adapted;  and 
when  a  penny  poft-office  fhall  be  eftablifhed  (which 
would  alfo  increafe  the  town-revenue)  the  conveni- 

004    .  encies 
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encies  and  allurements  of  this  city  will  be  irre- 
fiftiblc. 

Of  the  harbour  of  Leich,  though  lying  upon  die 
capacious  river  Forth^  little  can  be  faid  in  its  fa- 
vour.'  In  appearance  and  dimenfions,  it  refcmbles 
the  tower-ditch  at  L.ondon>  and  hath  only  9  feet 
water  at  neap-tides,  and  16  in  high-fpring  tides. 

Were  the  funds  of  the  city  adequate  to  the  ex- 
pence,  fcveral  feet  water  might  be  s;ained  at  the  bar, 
and  the  harbour  made  capable  of  containing  itxy 
fail  of  fhips,  and  of  keeping  all  veflels  not  exceed- 
ing 1 2  feet  water,  conftantly  afloat.  The  fliipping 
of  the  pon  of  Edinburgh,  is  calculated  at  io,ocx> 
tons ;  that  of  London,  200,000.  The  largeft  and 
fineft  fhips  belonging  to  Leith,  are  the  London 
traders,  who  make  7  trips  every  2  years  at  a  nie- 
dium. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  the  balance  in  favour  of  Lon- 
don, and  other  parts  of  England,  with  the  Forth, 
fince  the  increafe  of  buildings,  and  population  in 
Edinburgh,  amounts  to  half  a  million  annually* 

The  dillance  from  Edinburgh  to  Perth  is  ao 
miles,  almofl  due  north.  The  firfl  objcft  that  pre- 
fents  itfclf  is  the  river  Forth,  which  may  be  croffed 
at  Leith,  where  it  is  near  6  miles  over,  or  at  the 
Queen*s-fcrry,  9  miles  above,  where  the  paflage  is 
leis  than  two  n*iles.  Both  of  thefe  roads  unite  at 
Kinrofs,  a  pleafant  town  on  the  banks  of  Loch 
Levcn,  a  lake  of  twelve  miles  in  circumference,  or- 
namented with  woody  iflands,  on  one  of  which,  the 
unfortunate  Mary  queen  of  Scots  was  impriibned  by 
her  fubjc6b.  Thus  far  the  country  is  very  fine, 
and  well  improved ;  confiiting  of  gentle  rifings,  and 
rich  crops  of  grain,  but  without  thofc  hedge-rows, 
interlined  with  trees,  which  ornament  the  plains  of 
the  fouth. 

From  Kinrofs,  the  country  affumes  a  mountainous 
appearance,  very  proper  for  fheep,  but  injudicioufly 
cut  up,  in  many  parts,  for  the  raifing  of  fknder 

crops 
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crops  of  grain,  a  cuftom  too  prevalent  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland. 

The  defccnt  from  thcfe  hills  opens  a  view  of 
Stratherne,  a  rich  vallcjr,  30  miles  in  length;  bound- 
ed on  both  fides  by  verdant  fhcep-walksi  inter- 
fperfed  with  the  feats  of  nobility  and  gentry;  and 
beautified  by  the  numerous  windings  of  the  river 
Erne.  Crofs  the  bridge,  and  afcend  the  bafe  of 
Moncrief  hill,  commanding  an  extenfive  profpeft  of 
Perth,  the  Tay,  and  the-Grampian  mountains. 

This  is  the  (horteft,  and  moft  ufual  road  to  Perth; 
but  travellers,  who  wilh  to  fee  the  remains  of  a  city, 
celebrated  formerly  for  fcience  and  commerce,  muft, 
after  their  pafiage  from  Leith,  keep  along  the  eaft- 
coaft  of  Fifcfhire,  till  they  arrive  at  St.  Andrews, 
whofe  ruins,  at  a  (hort  diftance,  exhibit  a  pifture  of 
Gothic  magnificence,  and  Chriftian  barbarity. 

The  town  conGftcd  of  4  flreets  of  confiderable 
length,  and  proportionable  breadth,  running  paral- 
lel to  each  other,  in  ftraight  lines.  Three  of  the 
ftreets  ftill  remain ;  of  the  fourth,  hardly  a  veftige 
is  xo  be  feen.  Further  particulars,  relpefting  this 
fallen  city,  would  be  painful  in  thd  recital. 

After  palling  through  an  open  country  of  9  miles, 
the  traveller  arrives  at  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  where 
that  river  is  2  miles  in  breadth ;  it  widens  above,  to 
4  miles ;  and  is  navigable  for  coafting  velTels  as 
high  as  Perth,  from  whence  much  falmon  is  exported 
to  London.  The  ferry  can  only  be  croffed  after 
half-flood,  when  ftout  boats  are  continually  plying 
for  paflengers  to  Dundee,  a  handfotne  town,  finely 
fituated  for  trade,  and  long  celebrated  for  the  com- 
mercial fpirit  of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  equally 
diftinguilhed  for  their  tafte,  in  whatever  relates  to 
ornament,  or  utility. 

The  diftance  from  Dundee  to  Perth  is  22  miles, 
through  the  Carfe  of  Gowrie,  eftecmed  the  garden 
of  Scotland,  but  which,  its  envious  neighbours  fay,' 

is 
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is  denied  fire  in  winter,  water  in  fununer,  and  the 
grace  of  God  all  the  year.  There  arc  a  roads 
through  this  delightful  fpot ;  the  lower  and  the  up- 
per. The  lower  road  is  upon  the  edge  of  the  Tay, 
and  hath  a  near  view  of  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Fife, 
which  rifes  in  a  gentle  afcent  from  the  water,  and 
in  bea\uy  and  fertility  is  little  inferior  to  the  north- 
ern ftiore.  The  upper  road  commands  one  of  the 
richeft  views  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  confequeatiy 
preferred  by  all  thofe  who  travel  for  health  or  amufe- 
ment.  It  is  carried  along  the  margin  of  the  Gowrie 
hills,  whofe  floping  fides  are  every  where  covered 
with  rich  fields  of  wheat,  clover,  or  thriving  plan- 
tations. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  Perth,  thefehills  begin  to 
clofe  upon  the  river ;  the  terrified  ftranger  finds  him- 
felf  environed  by  lofty  impending  precipices,  cloath- 
ed  however  to  a  confidcrable  heigiit,  with  natural 
woods  i  a  fpecimcn  of  the  rude  magnificence  fo  fre- 
quent in  the  Highlands,  which  are  now  at  no  great 
diftance. 

Perth  ftands  upon  the  weft  fide  of  the  Tay ;  it 
confifts  chiefiy  of  two  handfome  ftreets  i  is,  upon 
the  whole,  an  elegant  town,  and  admits  of  great  im- 
provement. Its  (hady  walks  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tay,  the  oppofite  hills  covered  with  rifing  planta- 
tions, the  handfome  bridge,  from  whence  there  is  a 
riew  of  an  extenfive  plain  bounded  by  diftant  moun- 
tains, compofe  a  juftly  admired  landfcape. 

But  no  traveller,  who  is  not  in  a  deep  decline, 
fliould  leave  this  place,  until  he  hath  afcended  the 
hill  of  Moncrief  i  where,  having  gained  the  fum- 
mit,  his  labour  will  be  amply  repaid.  Vain  would 
be  the  attempt  of  the  mod  fertile  imagination,  to 
difplay,  by  defcription,  the  fcenery  which  that  hill 
commands.  The  foft,  and  the  rude  touches  of  na- 
ture, are  fo  finely  blended,  that  the  eye  alone  can 
delineate  them. 

On 
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On  leaving  Perth,  the  Grampian  mountain^  ap- 
pear in  full  view,  ftretching  in  a  north-eaft  dire£tion, 
from  Loch  Lomond  to  Aberdeen;  having  in  front,  the 
valley  or  plain  of  Strathmore,  of  confiderable  extent 
and  fertility ;  the  great  theatre  of  Scottifh  valour,  in  ' 
defence  of  their  country  and  liberties  -,  and  is  there- 
fore ftyled,  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  clajfic  ground,  . 
The  Caledonians  had  long  beheld,  with  deep  con* 
cern^  the  encroaching  fpirit  of  the  Romans,  in  Bri- 
tain I  their  vigilance,  perfeverance,  and  progreffivc 
conquefts,  from  the  Thames  northward,  till  they  ar- 
rived at  the  bafc  of  thefe  mountains.  Here  the  Ca- 
ledonians, feeing  themfelves  inverted  by  fea,  and 
land,  with  a  view  to  the  complete  ccnqueft  of  the 
ifland,  made  vigorous  preparations,  to  check  the 
further  progrefs  of  thofe  hoftile  intruders.  Having 
coUeded  the  force  of  the  nation,  and  lodged  their 
wives  and  children  in  places  of  fecurity,  they  marched 
forward  m  good  order,  and  with  a  bold  countenance, 
till  they  came  within  fight  of  the  Roman  legions, 
whom  they  no  longer  confidered  as  invincible, 
V/hile  Agricola  was  animating  his  veteran  foldiers, 
exhorting  them  to  put  an  end  to  a  ftruggle  of  50 
years  with  one  great  and  important  day,  the  royal 
Caledonian  pathetically  addrelTed  his  countrymen^ 
in  a  fpeech  of  confiderable  length,  of  which  the  fol-  v 

lowing  abftrad  from  Tacitus^  is  here  inferted  as  a  \ 

fpecimen : 

"  Againft  their  pride  and  ambition,"  laid  he, 
*•  you  will  in  vain  feck  a  remedy  or  refuge  from  any 
obfequioufnefs  or  humble  behaviour.  Thefe  plun* 
derers  of  the  earth,  thefe  ravagers  of  the  univerfe, 
finding  countries  to  fail  them,  endeavour  to  rifle  the 
wide  feas  apd  the 'ocean.  If  the  enemy  be  wealthy, 
he  inflames  their  avarice ;  if  poor,  their  ambition. 
Neither  the  eaftem  world,  nor  the  wcftern,  vaft  as 
they  arc,  can  fatiate  thefe  general  robbers.  Of  a!l 
pien,  they  ^one  thirft  after  acquifitions,  both  poor 

and  i 
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and  rich,  with  equal  avidity  and  paflldli.  Dcvafta- 
tions,  murderSj  and  umvcrfal  dcftrudion,  they  by  A 
lying  name  ftylc  empire  and  government  j  and  when 
they  have  fpread  a  general  devaftation,  they  call  it 
peace.  Dearcft  to  every  man,  by  the  ties  of  nature, 
are  his  children  and  kindred.  Thefe  are  fnatched 
from  us  to  fupply  their  armies,  and  doomed  to  bon- 
dage in  other  parts  of  the  earth «  Our  wives,  daugh- 
ters, and  fiftei*s,  however  they  efcape  violence  from 
them  as  from  open  enemies,  are  debauched  under 
the  appearance  of  friendfliip.  Our  goods  are  their 
tribute,  bur  corn  their  provifion,  our  bodies  and 
limbs  their  tools  for  the  drudgery  of  making  cuts 
through  woods,  and  drains  in  bogs,  under  continual 
blows  and  outrages. 

^'  The  Brigantes*,  even  under  the  condud  of  a 
woman,  burnt  their  colony,  ftormed  their  entrench- 
ments, and,  had  not  fuch.  aufpicious  beginnings  de- 
generated into  floth,  might  have  with  eafe  caft  off 
the  yoke  and  recovered  their  former  liberty.  Let 
us,  who  are  yet  unfubducd,  who  ftill  preferve  our 
forces  intire,  and  want  not  to  acquire,  but  only  to 
fecure  liberty,  Ihew  at  once,  in  the  very  firft  encoun- 
ter, what  kind  of  men  Caledonia  has  referved  for  her 
own  vindication  and  defence.  Here  you  fee  a  gene- 
ral, here  an  army ;  their  tributes  and  mines,  with  a 
long  train  of  calamities  and  curfes,  ever  attending  a 
ftate  of  flavery.  Whether  all  thefe  are  to  be  for  ever 
impofed  and  borne,  or  we  forthwith  avenge  ourfelves 
for  the  attempt,  this  very  day  muft  determine.  As 
therefore  you  advance  to  battle,  look  back  upon  your 
anceftors,  who  lived  in  the  happy  ftate  of  liberty ; 
look  forward  to  your  pofterity,  who,  unlefs  you  exert 

*  The  Brigantes  inhabited  Yorkfhire,  Lancaihire,  Durham^ 
Weftmoreland,  and  Cumberland.  They  made  a  brave  defence, 
under  queen  Boadicia,  and  were  the  laft  of  the  South  Britons  who 
fubmitted  to  the  Romans. 

your 
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your  valour  in  this  very  field,  muft  live  for  ever  in  a 
miferable  ftatc  of  fcrvitude/' 

Many  batdes  were  fought  in  this  ftruggle  between 
the  thiril  of  empire  and  the  love  of  freedom.  The 
Roman  legions,  more  through  their  military  know- 
ledge than  fupcrior  bravery,  generally  prevailed;  . 
but  the  Caledonians,  aided  by  their  mountains  and 
moraffes,  though  often  defeated,  were  never  com- 
pletely fubdued.  What  the  llomans  could  not, 
therefore,  acquire  by  the  fword,  they  endeavoured  to 
accomplilh  by  policy.  Having  ftationed  tliemfelves 
in  the.  centre  of  the  kingdom,  'as  appears  by  the 
camps  ftill  vifible  in  the  front  of  the  mountains, 
they  created  a  diftinftion  between  the  Caledonians 
of  the  eaft,  and  thofe  of  the  weft  fide  of  the  country. 
To  the  former  they  gave  the  name  of  Piifi;  to  the 
latter,  that  of  Scofi.  In  order  more  efFedually  to 
divide  the  nation  againft  itfelf,  they  prevented  all 
focial  intercourfe,  fomented  jealoufies,  and  encou- 
raged feuds,  themfelves  acting  as  auxiliaries,  as  oc- 
cafions  required,  and  prudence  diAated. 

When  the  Romans  were  called  home,  in  the  fifth 
century,  to  defend  the  centre  of  their  tottering  em- 
pire, againft  the  unceafing  attacks  of  Goths,  Vandals, 
and  other  barbarians ;  the  two  nations  of  Scots  and 
Piftsi  who  had  long  been  the  tools  of  Roman  policy, 
became,  in  their  turn,  zealous,  not  for  freedom,  but 
for  conqueft.  Thofe  plains  remained  the  theatres 
of  fierce  conflifts,  till  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, when  the  Scots  finally  prevailed,  and  the  whole 
country,  now  re-united  under  one  monarch,  took  the 
name  of  Scotland.  The  feat  of  government  was 
transferred  from  Rothfay,  DunftafFnage,  Inverlochy*, 
and  other  caftles  of  the  antient  Scottifh  princes,  to 

♦  There  ftill  remains  a  fragment  of  the  caftic  of  Rothfay,  and 
a  confiderabfe  part  of  Dunftafihage.  They  are  conjectured  by 
antiquaries  to  be  nearly  coeval  with  the  Romans  in  this  ifland.  The 
caftie  of  Iverlochy  feems,  by  its  archite^ure,  to  be  of  later  coor 
ilrudtioQ. 

Scone, 
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Every  valley,  called  in  that  country  ftrath  or  fl^n, 
hath  its  ftream  meandering  from  fide  to  fide,  and  di- 
viding the  whole  into  a  number  of  little  verdant 
peninfulas*  The  beds  of  thefe  rivers,  arc  land  or 
pebbles,  barely  covered  in  fumnier,  but  which, 
during  the  autumnal  and  winter  Boods,  feem  fcarcely 
fufficient  to  contain  the  great  body  of  water  that 
rolls  along  with  frightful  mipetuofity.  When,  upon 
a  thaw  of  fnow,  every  mountain  pours  forth  its  tri- 
bute  in  numerous  litde  cafcades,  and  every  rill  is 
fwelled  to  a  river,  the  inhabitants  of  the  vallies  fee 
themfelves  environed  on  every  fide,  with  impend- 
ing danger  to  themfelves,  their  cattle,  and  their  grain. 
Bridges,  efpecially  thofe  of  modem  conftruftion,  are 
thrown  down,  trees  arc  torn  away,  and  even  (tones  of 
confiderablc  weight  yield  to  the  preffure  of  the  tor- 
rent. 

All  the  accumulating  waters,  from  every  dircAion, ' 
in  a  circuit  of  fifty  miles,  are  received  by  the  Tay ; 
and  this  noble  river,  after  collefting  the  various 
ftreams  of  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  falls  into  the 
fca  below  Perth.  A  river  fo  confiderable  muft,  at 
'  proper  feafons,  facilitate  the  floating  of  timber,  from 
the  glens,  and  interior  parts  of  the  Highlands  j  of 
this  favourable  circumftance  the  gentlemen  of  thofe 
parts  feem  now  to  be  duly  fenfible.  Its  banks  aflt)rd 
a  rich  profpeft  of  future  wealth,  arifing,  in  many 
places,  from  ground*  which  could  not  otherwifc  be 
brought  into  ufe. 

The  Tay  flows  from  the  north;  and  receives  at 
Dunkcld  the  river  Bran^^  whofe  pifturefque  banks, 
improved  by. art,  contribute  greatly  to  the  beauties 
around  that  elegant  feat.  The  road  northward 
exhibits  on  every  fide,  an  accumulating  treafure 
to  the  noble  proprietor,  and  extremely,  pleafant  to 
the  traveller.  At  Logyrait,  eight  miles  above  Dun- 
keld,  the  Tay  and  the  Tumel  unite  their  copious 
ftreams.    The  natural  beauties  of  this  place  are  dif- 

graced 
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graced  by  a  mean  village^  whichj  though  the  ftation 
of  two  ferries,  hath  neither  inn  nor  ftable. 

From  Logyrait  northward,  the  fine  fcenery  of  art 
dnd  nature  continues  as  far  as  Blair,  arefidence  of 
the  family  of  Athole  during  the  hunting  feafon. 

Thriving  plantations,  pi£burefque  walks,,  cut  with 
great  labour,  expence,  and  pccfeverence,  through: 
rocks,  and  impending  precipices,  over  glens  darkened 
with  timbers  a  feries  of  five  natural  cafcades,  form-' 
ing  upon  the  whole  near  200  feet  in  height,  abun^ 
dantly  repay  the  traveller,  whofc  curiofity  leads  him 
thus  far  into  the  Highlands.  > 

From  Blair  northward,  there  are  two  roads  j  one 
leading  to  the  pleafant  fliire  of  Murray  -,  the  other 
to  Fort  Auguftus,  and  Lochaber,  now  Fort  William^ 
Neither  of  thefe  roads  being  convenient  for  carriages,, 
travellers,  whofe  buGnefs  or  curiofity  leads  them  ta 
the  North  of  Scotland,  generally  go  by  the  lower  (m: 
caftern  road,  through  Aberdeenfhirc^ 

Blair,  is  therefore,  the  moft  northerly  ftage  of  The 
Short  Tour  0/ Scotland  j  the  traveller  hath  no  choice  of 
returning  by  another  road  to  Logyrait  5  norwill  he^ 
after  a  lecond  review  of  this  romantic  country,  be 
forry  for  the  difappointment.  Lx)gyrait,  fituated  at 
the  conSux  of  the  Tay  and  the  Tumel,  is  alfo  the 
centrical  point  where  the  roads  from  Dunkeld« 
Blair,  Tay  mouth,  and  other  parts  of  the  Highlands, 
unite.  From  this  place  the  traveller  now  proceeds 
•weftward,  along  the  north  fide  of  the  Tay,  which 
winds,  in  conGderable  reaches,  through  a  beautiful 
valley  fifteen  miles  in  length,  called  Scrathtay, 
abounding  in  grain,  meadows,  and  plantations.  The 
-v^racer  which  glides  through  this  fine  tradt  recejjtes  on 
the  north  fide,  the  river  Lion,  two  miles  below  Tay- 
mouth,  the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Braedalbane,  already 
defcrlbed,  but  all  description  fails  in  the  attempt  to 
convey  fuitable  ideas  of  its  magnificence. 

Here  the  Tay  ifTues  in  a  copious  ftiram  frorn 
J.x>ch  Tay,  a  lake  fifteen  miles  ia  lengths  one  in 

P  F  breadtUi 
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breadth,  and  from  5010  loo  fathoms  in  depth,  fu^ 
nilhcd  with  falmon  and  other  fifh  peculiar  ta  the 
Scottifh  lakes.  Its  banks,  on  botji  rtdcs,  are  fruitful 
and  populous  :  the  road  weftward,  is  finely  diver- 
fiiied  by  the  windings  of  the  lake,  and  the  various  ap- 
pearances^  of  the  mountains;  fome^  impending  in 
lagged  precipices,  others  rifing  gradtially,  to  a  ma- 
jeftic  height. 

The  weft  end  of  this  lake  exceeds,  in  the  ojMnion 
of  fome  peribns,  all  the  fccnery  of  Dunkeld,  Blair,  or 
Taymouth.  Here  the  Tay,  and  the  Lochy,  feem 
emulous  in  difplaying  their  reipedrive  beaiKies,  be- 
fore they  arc  blended  with  the  lake. 

The  views  of  thefc  rivers ;  of  the  lake,  the  iOands, 
and  the  towering  mountains,  difcover,  every  where, 
the  patriotic  hand  of  the  late  earl  of  Braedalteuie ;  to 
^bofe  munificence,  the  public  are  alfo  indebted  for 
the  roadSy  the  bridges,  and  the  conunodious  inns  of 
this  extenfive,  but  townlefs  region. 
•   Here,  at  Killin,  the  traveller  may  conflder  Himfelf 
in  the  centre  of  Scotland,  and  nearly  at  the  medium 
diftance  between  Dunkeld  and  Loch  Lomond,    the 
two  main  openings  into  the  Highlands,  from  the 
Ibuth.     The  road  ftiU  leads  wcftward,  through  Glen* 
dochart  and  Strathfillan,  watered  by  the  Tay,  which 
hath  its  iburce  amidft  tremendous  mountains,  where- 
on ftands  the  inn  of  Tyndrum,  remarkable  for  being 
thcf  moft  elevated  habitable  fituation  in  the  kingdom. 
The  waters  now  take  a  weftern  diredion  through  the 
little  vale  of  Glenurchie,  till  they  are  loft  in  L,och 
Awe,  a  narrow  frcfli  water  lalcc,  24  miles  in  length, 
pattly  Ihaded  with  wood,  and  ornamented  with   1 2 
fmalHflands,  whereon  are  the  ruins  of  a  convent,  and 
two  caftles. 

Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Pennant's  and  doctor 
Johnfon's  obfcrvations  on  the  ecclefiaftical  re- 
mains at  Icolmkill,  and  particularly  fince  the  dif- 
fcovery  of  the  natural  colonnades  in  the  illand  of 
StafFa,  fcveral  perfons  of  diftindtion  from  different 
^* .  V-   '  parts 
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ptits  of  Europe,  have  vifitcd  thcfe  curioGties  j  and  it 
being  probable  that  the  number  of  ftrangers  reforting 
thither  will  encreafe,  the  following  remarks  may 
be  found  ufefiil. 

The  waters  of  Loch  Awe  difcharge  themfelves  by  a 
narrow  rapide  of  3  miles,  into  Loch  Etive,  a  fmall 
branch  of  the  fea.  At'the  junftion  of  thefe  waters,  cal- 
led Bunawe,  an  Englifh  company  have  long  carried  on 
the  fmelting  bufinefs,  by  means  of  the  woods  in  that 
country,  and  highly  beneficial  to  the  poor  natives, 
who  find  employment  and  good  ufage  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  works*.  The  verdant  fields 
and  other  appearances  on  this  little  fpot,  plainly  indi- 
cate the  refidence  of  Englifhmen.  -  Nor  hath  nature 
been  fparing  of  her  beauties,  in  the  true  Highland 
ftyle :  mountains,  wood  or  water,  are  the  infeparable 
attendants  of  thofc  who  choofe  to  honour  Loch  Etive 
with  a  vifit. 

At  Connel,  fome  miles  weft  of  Bunawe,  this  lake 
being  crofied  almoft  from  fide  to  fide,  by  a  hidden 
rock,  exhibits  at  half  flood  and  half  ebb,  particularly 
the  ebb  of  fpring  tides,  a  moft  furious  cataract  of 
about  10  feet  high,  called  the  Falls  of  Connel. 

There  are  2  roads  from  Loch  Etive  to  Oban,  viz. 
a  horfe  road  by  Dunftafiiiage,  and  a  carriage  road 
formed  at  a  Confiderable  expencc  acrofs  the  moors, 
agreeable  to  the  general  prafticc  of  Scotland,  when 
a  trifle  can  be  faved  in  diftance,  without  refledting 
that  many  travellers  go  thither,  not  to  be  chagrined, 
but  amufed.  Perfons  of  this  dcfcription  will  pre- 
fer the  horfe  road,  however  inconvenient,  in  order 
to  view  the  remains  of  Dunftaflfnage  caftle,  a  feat  of 

*  One  of  the  principal  partners  being  informed  by  his  clerki 
that  the  work  people  had  run  in  debt  to  me  company  to  the  amount 
of  i40of.  this  worthy  man,  whofe  name  is  juftly  revered  over  the 
whole  country,  enquired  into  their  manner  of  living,  and  other 
particulars,  and  being  informed  of  their  fobriety,  honefiy,  diligence, 
domeftic  qimlittes  and  numerous  childjreti,  he  ordi^red  die  whole. 
debt  to  be  immediately  cancelled 

p  p  a  the 
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the  Scottifh  kings,  previous  to  the  conqueft  of  the 
PiAs  in  843,  by  Kenneth  II.  and  where  the  coro<' 
nation  chair  was  kept  till  removed  by  that  monarch 
to  Scone  *•  This  caftle  is  built  upon  a  rock  at  the 
mouth  of  Loch  Etive,  whofe  waters  exjpand  withinj 
to  a  beautiful  bay  where  (hips  may  fafely  ride  in 
all  weather.  Of  this  buildings  nothing  remains  ex* 
cept  the  outer  walls,  which,  though  rooflefs,  are  ftiU 
in  good  order.  The  proprietors  of  the  caftle  and 
contiguous  lands,  have  erefted  fome  buildings  within 
the  walls,  where  the  prefent  laird  refides,  and  where 
the  writer  of  thefe  Iheets  was  hofpitably  entertained^ 
and  lodged  undifturbed  by  the  ratclingof  arms,  orthe 
founding  of  the  trumpet.  At  afliortdiftanceis  a  fmaU> 
rooflefs  chapel,  ftrusgling  againft  time  and  weadier^ 
to  accompany  this  feat  of  kings  through  ages  yet  to 
come.  While  a  certain  traveller  was  looking  pen- 
fively  at  thefe  poor  remains,  they  opened  their 
mouth,  and  faid,  in  a  clear  voice,  ««  Mr.  ,  your 
country  is  greatly  obliged  to  you,  I  hope  you  will  be 
rewarded   in  another  »world."     In  this  manner^  the 

*  Mr.  Canii)bell  the  prefent  proprietor^  has  a  final! ivory  image  of 
a  monarch  fitting  in  his  chair,  witn  a  crown  on  his  head,  a  book  in 
his  left  hand  ;  and,  feemingly,  in  a  contemplative  mood,  a&  if  he 
was  preparing  to  take  the  coronation  oath.  His  beani  is  long  and 
veoerablc;  his  drefs»  particularly  his  robe  edged  with  fiir  or 
ermine,  is  diilindly  represented.  The  figure  was  found  aoaong 
the  ruins  of  Dunftaffnage,  and  being  confequently  engraved  before 
the  conqueft  of  the  Fi6ts,  it  is  to  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  greatefl: 
curiofities  now  in  the  illand.  It  corroborates  the  few  remains  of 
antient  Scottifh  records  ;  it  reprefents  the  dreiii  of  thoie  early  times  ; 
and  it  difcovcrs  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  fculpture,  wherein  the 
Scots  feem  to  have  made  confiderablc  proficiency,  of  which  the 
before  mentioned  hiftorical  ftoncs,  are  viiiUe  proofs. 

Some  parts  of  an  antient  regalia,  were  preferved  at  Dunftaff*- 
nagc,  till  within  the  prelent  century^  when  they  were  embezzled 
by  the  lervants  of  the  keeper  during  his  infirm  years,  probably  for 
the  filver  with  which  the  articles  were  ornamented,  and  nothing 
now  remains  excepting  a  battle-axe,  o  feet  in  length,  of  beautifiJ 
workmanfhip,  ancl  ornamented  with  filver.  If  Mr.  Campbell  Jhould 
bcciif(x)fed  to  prefent  thefe  curious  remains  of  ages  probably  co- 
eval with  the  Romans,  to  any  of  the  Scottifh  UQiverfitieSi  he  would 
ihci  cby  merit  the  thanks  of  his  country, 

laird 
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liird  of  Dunftaffnagc  pafles  his  jokes  upon 
ftrangcrs;  who,  Ihould  they  turn  round  abruptly, 
will  perceive  him  fpeaking  to  a  perpendicular  rock, 
which  hath  the  quality  of  conveying  theVords  to  the 
chapel,  and  thus  between  both,  a  ftranger  fancies 
himfclf  amidft  enchantments. 

The  Gtuation  of  this  regal  feat,  was  calculated  for 
plcafure,  as  well  as  ftrength ;  a  probf  that  mankind, 
«ven  in  the  rudeft  ages  of  fociety,  are  more  or  lefs 
governed  by  taftc.  The  views  of  mountains,  vallies, 
waters  and  iflands,  are  delightful.  On  the  north 
fide  of  Loch  Etive  ftood  the  town  of  Beregonium, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  Weft  High- 
lands. It  feems,  from  certain  mounds,  excavations, 
and  other  appearanc^es,  to  have  been  a  ftrong  fortrefs, 
to  prevent  invafion,  or  to  fecure  a  retreat,  as  occafions 
might  require.  The  country  abounds  in  Druidical, 
Danilh,  aiid  other  antient  remains.  At  tjie  diftance 
of  a  miles  from  DunftafFnage,  is  the  bay  of  Oban, 
facing  the  ifland  of  Mull,  and  here  travellers  are 
fi]rni(h<;d  with  fmall  vefTels,  Ad  neceflfaries  for  the 
voyage  to  Icolmkill  and  StafFa,  which  lie  on  the  weft 
fide  of  Mull,  in  the  Atlantic. 

The  traveller  having  thus  crofTed  the  kingdom 
from  fea  to  fea,  may  return  by  the  carriage  road  to 
Inverary,  a  day's  journey  from  Oban,  where,  if  fur- 
nilhed  with  recommendations,  he  will  be  amply  re- 
warded for  all  his  fatigues,  and  the  inconveniencies 
of  Highland  inns  *.  This  little  capital  is  pleafantly 
fituated  on  a  fmall  bay,  formed  by  the  junction  or 
the  river  Aray  with  Lochfine,  where  the  latter  is  a 
mile  in  width,  and  60  fathoms  in  depth. 

Inverary  hath  long  been  the  principal  refidcnce  or 
the  antient  and  illuftrious  houfeof  Argyle,  defccnded 
from  a  line  of  kings ;  a  family  of  diftinguilhed  war- 

•  In  vifits  of  this  kind,  particulariy  from  mere  ftr^ngers,  ic  i« 
iWtxal  to  leave  thefervants,  horfes  and  carriages  at  the  inoi,  while  th^ 
company  pay  their  refpe^ts  to  the  noblemen  or  gentlemen  in  tbo  , 
neighbourhood. 
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liors,  patriots,  and  ftatefmen;  the  hereditary  patrons 
of  arts,  fciencc  and  improvements  ;  and  whofe  hif- 
tory  makes  a  confpicuous  figure  in  the  annals  of  their 
country*.     The  prefent  feat  is  a  modem  fabric, 
begun  and  completed  by  the  late  duke  Archibald, 
who  alfo  formed  the  defign  of  an  entire  new  town, 
upon  a  commodious,  elegant  plan,  becoming   the 
dignity  of  the  capital  of  Argylefhire,  a  country  moft 
admirably  Gtuated  for  fiftieries  and  navigation.  The 
town  hath  been  rebuilt  agreeable  to  the  original 
defign.     The  inhabitants  are  well  lodged  in  houfes 
of  ftone,  lime  and  flate.     They  arc  fully   employed 
in  arts  and  manufadhires  ;  plentifully  fupplied  in  the 
produce  of  fea  and  land  j  and  in  every  rcfpedt  happy 
under  the  benevolent  hand  of  the  prefent  profwictor. 
A  noble  example  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Highlands,- 
whofe  efforts,  if  aflifted   by  government,  may  do 
wonders  in  their  hitherto  ufelefs  country;     We  can- 
not quit  this  fubjeft  without  remarking  die  compa- 
ratively happy  fituation  of  mankind,  under  the  j 
noblemen,   whofe  coflliguous    eftates,   occupy   the 
greateft  part  of  a  trad,  extending  from  the  borders 
of  Aberdcenfhire,  to  the  weftern   ocean.     Emigra- 
tion, fo  fatal  to  Britain,  is  fcarcely  known  upon  the 
eftates  of  Argyle,  Athol,  and  Braedalbane ;  an  infal- 
lible proof  of  judicious    meafures,     and   humane- 
ufage. 

Rcfpeding  the  planting  around  Inverary,  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  attempt  even  the  outlines  of  defcription. 
It  is  cxtcnfive  beyond  conception,  and  admirably  va- 
riegated.— Every  crevice,  glen,  and  mountain,  dif- 
plays  tafte  and  good  fenfe.— Thoufands  of  the  gloomy 
fir  are  weeded  out,  and  trees  pleafing  to  the  eye 

*  Agreeable  to  the  traditional  accounts  of  ienachies  atid  banls^ 
their  piedcceflbrs  were  in  poffeffion  of  the  lands  of  Loch  Awc^ 
before  the  departure  of  the  Romans  in  the  5th  centmy.  Camdea 
derives  their  origin  from  the  antient  kings  of  Arcyle  in  the  6th 
centurj'.  The  lineal  dcfccnt  of  the  ftunily  is  tracca  from  the  rdga 
of  David  I. 

rife 
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rife  from  the  vale  to  the  lofty  fumsnit,  io  all  t^c 
fublime  magnificence  of  nature. 

This  immenfc  wood  naturally  fuggefts  a  conjee-^ 
ture  into  its  value  for  the  various  purpofes  of  bark^ 
charcoal,  forges,  paling,  furniture,  houfe  and  fhip 
building.  Some  of  the  beech  are  from  9  to'  1 2  fee? 
in  circumference,  and',  the  pines  from  6  to  9;  but 
thefe  being  comparatively  few,  we  fhall  ftate  thf5 
medium  girth  of  2,000,000  trees  planted  within 
thefe  lad  hundred  years,  at  3  feet,  and  the  medium 
value  at  4s,  which  produces  400,0001.  and  this  for 
the  moft  part,  upon  grounds  unfit  for  the  plow, 
being  chiefly  compofed  of  hills  and  rock.* 

Inverary  is  Htuated  within  a  days  journey  of  the 
Low  Countries  s  but  travellers,  who  incline  to  vary 
the  fcene,  will  make  a  previous  excurfion  for  a  few 
days  to  the  peninfula  of  Cantire.  The  road  is  car- 
ried along  the  banks  of  Lochfine,  fringed  in  fom^ 
parts  with  natural  woods,  which  are  fucceffivcly  de- 
voured by  a  furnace,  the  property  of  an  Englifli  com- 
pany, for  making  charcoal.^  At  the  diftance  of  23 
rmlcs  from  Inverary  is  Locn  Gilp,  the  propofed  few 
of  a  town  and  canal  to  the  weftern  ocean. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  county  have  lately  completed 
a  new  road  from  thence  to  Eaft  Tarbat,  which  affords 
moft  beautiful  and  romantic  fcenery.  Lochfine  is 
bounded  at  this  place  with  lofty  mounuins,  rifing 
immediately  from  the  edge  of  the  water,  whbfc 
bafes  of  folid  riick  yielded  to  the  force  of  gun- 
powder. 

The  road  was  completed  at  lool.  per  mile,  of 
which  there  are  14,  to  the  Tarbat.  It  winds  beau- 
tifully around  the  little  head-lands,  generally  40  to 

♦  One  of  thcfc  hilU  rifes  immediately  from  the  houfe  a  great 
height,  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  and  is  cloathed  to  the  fumBiit 
with  a  thick  wood  of  vigorous  ornamental  trees.  On  this  fiimmit, 
er  pomt,  Archibald  duke  of  Argyle  built  a  Gothic  tour  or  obferva*> 
tory,  where  he  fometimes  amufed  himiclf.  The  afcent  by  the  road 
feems  to  be  half  a  mile,  and  the  perpendicular  height  about  800 
feet. 
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^50  feet  above  the  lake,  now  (ix  miles  broad,  and  of 
which  it  hath  a  commanding  view.  The  appeai-ances 
on  the  land  fide  are  tremendous  and  romantic.  Im- 
pending cliffs,  and  frequently  very  large  detached 
{)ieccs  of  rock,  produce  a  degree  of  terror  in  travel- 
ers unaccuftomed  to  fuch  fights.  The  afcent  is 
generally  fprinkled  with  young  wood  of  oak,  afh, 
birch,  and  hazel,  which  is  cut  down  every  20 
years  for  the  bark,  and  charcoal.  Many  of  thefc 
trees  grow  out  of  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  I 
have  certainly  perceived  fome  growing  from  the 
large  Hones  that  lie  upon  the  face  of  the  precipices. 

This  whoje  fcenery  is  greatly  enlivened  in  wet 
weather,  by  a  fucc(^tfion  of  torrents  pouring  furioufly 
from  the  fummits,  and  frequently  exhibiting  beau- 
tiful cafcades. 

The  village  of  Tarbat,  which  terminates  tlus 
agreeable  ftage,  is  the  centrical  pafs  between  Inverary 
and  Campbeltown,  being  37  miles  from  each.  The 
•little  bay  at  this  place  is  much  encumbered  with  rocks 
at  the  entrance,  but  within,  a  number  of  Ihips  may 
lie  fccure  from  all  winds.  An  ifl:hmus  of  one  mile 
in  length  fcparates  the  bay  from  Weft  Loch  Tarbat. 

From  this  pafs  a  narrow  peninfula,  from  5  to  10 
miles  in  width,  and  nearly  40  in  length,  called  Can-* 
tire,  ftretches  in  a  fouthern  diredlion,  till  it  is  almoft 
in  contaft  with  Ireland. 

Here  the  road  takes  a  weftern  dircftion,  from  the 
i>anks  of  Lochfine  to  the  weft  fide  of  the  peninfula, 
wafhed  by  the  Atlantic,  and  in  fome  parts  proteftcd 
from  the  great  fwell  of  that  immenfc  ocean  by  the 
Hcbride  iflands,  fome  of  which,  a$  Jura,  Hay,  Giga, 
appear  in  full  view. 

Jura  lies  north-weft  from  the  road ;  its  length  is 
ao  miles,  feemingly  one  continued  mountain,  riflng 
in  fome  parts  to  the  height  of  near  3000  feet.  On 
the  weft  is  Hay,  feparatcd  from  Jura  by  a  narrow 
but  navigable  ftrait>  called  the  found  of  Hay. 

The  appearance  of  this^  ifland  is  the  rcverfc  q€ 
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Jura,  beingfor  the  mod  part  on  a  level  with  the  furface 
of  the  ocean.  It  is  22  miles  in  length,  nearly  the  fame 
in  width ;  and  is  reckoned  the  moft  improveable 
illand  in  the  Hebrides. 

At  a  (Hon  diftance  from  the  road  is  Giga,  nearly  5 
miles  in  length,  environed  by  lefler  iQands,  whicn 
contribute  to  enrich  the  view. 

Beyond  thefe,  on  the  fouth,  is  the  ifland  of  Rath- 
lin,  near  the  Iriih  coaft,  of  which  there  is  ian  extenfive 
view. 

The  ocean  itfclf  is  a  fource  of  entertainment^ 
whether  in  high  winds  or  a  dead  calm,  and  in  fome 
parts  the  road  is  carried  along  declivities  immediately 
above  it.  But  the  inns,  if  they  may  be  fo  called, 
confiderably  diminifli  the  pleafurc  of  the  journey, 
efpecially  in  feaibns  of  fcarcity,  when  oats  cannot 
be  procured  at  any  price.  Neither  are  the  diftances 
of  thefe  inns  properly  regulated. — ^They  are  thus : 
Jrom  Tarbat  to  the  Whitehoufe  5  miles  5  White- 
houfe  to  Bar,  20  miles;  Bar  to  Campbeltown  1:1 
miles.  But  great  allowances  are  to  be  made  in  thefe 
refpefts  on  a  road  newly  opened,  in  a  remote  country, 
.and  feldom  frequented.  If  health  be  an  obje£t  wor« 
thy  the  attention  of  mankind,  let  them  for  a  feafon 
4)uit  the  card  table,  with  the  other  fedentary  or  fri- 
volous amufements,  to  enjoy  exercife,  and  thefrefh 
air  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  traveller  being  arrived  at  Campbeltown  will 
perceive  the  good  efFeds  of  the  herring  bufs  filhery, 
in  the  appearance  of  the  town  and  harbour.  The 
bay  is  beautiitil,  capacious,  and  fafe,  being  land- 
locked on  every  fide,  and  fcrcened  at  the  entrance 
by  a  lofty  fmall  ifland,  which  breaks  the  violence  of 
the  winds,  and  the  force  of  the  waves.  The  bay  is 
a  miles  in  length,  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  hath 
from  5  to  9  fathoms  water,  with  a  good  ftiff  clay* 
hottottu 

An  antiquary  will  be  furprized  to  find  in  this  re- 
/po;e  comity^  a  crofs  of  |?ea^itiful  workmanfliip, 

and 
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and  richly  ornamented  wid\  foliage.  It  was  broii^ht 
from  Icolmkill,  from  whofe  ecclefiailical  remains 
the  inhabitants  of  the  continent  have  been  pilfering 
for  ages. 

Refpefting  profpc^s,  the  main  objcft  with  many 
travellers^  and  particularly  thofe  who  vifit  Camp* 
beltown,  the  furface  of  the  country  affords  feveral 
principal  fituations.  One  of  thefe  rifes  from  the 
louth  fide  of  the  bay  of  Campbeltown  to<  a  height 
which  over-tops  the  neighbouring  mountains;  but 
to  behold  the  grand  expanfe  of  land  and  water,  to 
the  greatefl  advantage,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  ride 
to  the  lofty  promontory  called  the  mull  of  Can- 
tire*,,  where  no  obftruftions  intercept  thofe  magnifi- 
'cent  views  of  nature,  comprehending  the  fouth  He* 
brides,  the  north  coaft  of  Ireland,  feparated  from 
Cantire  by  a  channel  of  1 3  miles  ;  the  firth  of  Clyde; 
the  iQands  of  Sanda,  Ailfa,  and  Arran;  with  the  coafl: 
of  Galloway  and  Airfhire,  at  the  diftance:of  30  miles. 

Thofe  who  incline  to  vifit  the  Giant's  Caufeway, 
on  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Ireland,  may,  if  the  weather 
be  fettled,  hire  a  wherry  and  four  men  at  Campbell- 
town,  which  will  convey  them  thither  in  a  few  lK>urSi 
and  ftiould  they  choofe  to  return  by  water  to  Invenuy, 
the  fame  vcffcl  may  be  engaged  at  a  trifling  expence. 
This  paflfage  opens  the  firth  of  Clyde,  and  its  ifiands, 
viz.  Sanda,  thecraig  of  Ailfa,  Arran,  Bute,  and  the  2 
Cumbras.  Of  thefe  iflands,  Arran  is  the  moltconfi* 
derable,  being  14  miles  in  length,  and  generally  7 
in  width*  It  refembles  Jura  in  foil,  and  yields  to 
none  of  the  Hebride  iflands  in  height.  Bute  is  near 
13  miles  in  length,  and  5  where  wideft,  tapering  to 
a  point  at  both  ends.  It  is  in  general  low  and  fer^ 
tile,  but  totally  abandoned  by  the  earl  to  which  it 
gives  a  title,  who  hath  not  vouchfafed  to  honour  it 

*  The  mull  of  Galloway,  the  moft  fouthern  point  of  Scot- 
land, lies  in  lat  54-44;  the  mull  of  Cantire  in  lat.  ^5-17  ;  Malin* 
hcBdj  the  moil  northern  point  of  Ireiand^  in  lat.  55-21. 
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ynih  his  prefence,  during  thefe  lad  40  years,  though 
he  draws  from  thence  4000  guineas  annually. 

The  narrow  ftrait  which  feparates  Bute  from  the 
continent  on  the  north,  is  called  the  Kyles  of  Bute,* 
by  which  the  voyage  between  Greenock  and  the 
Hebrides,  through  the  propofed  canal,  will  be. 
fhortened  above  100  miles. 

The  opening  upon  the  weft  fide  is  the  entrance  of 
Lochfine,  which  with  a  briflc  gale  from  the  fouthcrly 
points,  may  be  navigated  to  Inverary  in  4  or  5  hours;: 
the  whole  voyage  from  Campbeltown  may  be  per- 
formed with.eafe  in  one  day,  allowing  fufficient  time 
to  dine  at  the  Tarbat,  or  Loch  Gilp. 

The  traveller,  imprjpffed  with" the  unrivalled  gran-^ 
deur  and  vaft  expanfe  of  the  fcenery  he  hath  explored, 
will  now  behold  the  beauties  of  the  little  HigMand: 
capital  with  diminiftied  rapture,  and  the  rippling 
waves  of  Lochfine,  with  indiflference.  He  will  en- 
tertain his  grace  with  the  wonders  he  hath  feen,  the  ' 
accidents  and  dangers  he  hath  efcaped,  the  keennefs 
of  his  appetite,  and  the  glow  of  his  fpirits  j  and  now^ 
bidding  adieu  to  Neptune,  and  his  grace*s  claret, 
he  fets  out  i^lu  Aantly  from  this  hofpitable  and  princely* 
feat,  upon  his  return  to  the  fouth, 

The  firft  part  of  the  ftage  lies  clofe  upon  the 
edge  of  the  lake,  which  gradually  tapers  to  a  point 
at  Carindow,  where  it  receives  the  river  Fine, 
iffuing  from  a  glen  of  the  fame  name.  The  tide 
flows  as  high  as  the  bridge,  and  within  a  mile 
of  which  there  is  eighteen  fathoms  water.  On  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  lake  is  the  feat  of  Sir  James  Campbell 
of  Ardkinlefs,  a  branch  of  the  Argyle  family. 

After  lofing  fight  of  the  lake,  the  road  affords 
nothing  remarkable.  It  is  carried  unavoidably 
to  the  fummit  of  a  mountain,  where  the  foldiers^ 
under  general  Wade  erc&cd  a  feat  for  weary  travel- 
lers, to  which  they  are  invited  by  thefe  words  cut 
on  the  ftone,  «  Refl-and  be  thankful."  From  thence 
the  defcent  is  &^  precipitousj  that  travellers  are  glad 

.      -  to 


moft  gloomy  and  fequeftercd  valley,  called  Glencroc, 
bounded  on  each  fide  by  mountains  which  feem  to 
vie  with  the  Alps» 

The  various  appearances  of  thefe  mountains,  their 
naked  cliffs  and  fummits  in  allmanner  of  diredions, 
and  the  clouds  fwimniing  underneath,  ferve  to  amufe 
and  to  improve  the  contemplative  mind. 

The  traveller,  having  emerged  from  this  folitary 
fpot,  finds  himfelf  in  view  of  Loch  Long,  a  fait 
water  lake,  lo  miles  in  length,  which  communicates 
with  the  Clyde,  facing  Greenock.  ,It  refemblcs 
Lochfine  in  its  breadth,  and  hath  7  fathoms  water, 
within  half  a  mile  of  its  head. 

This  lake,  and  a  fmall  branch  with  which  it  com- 
municates on  the  weft^  called  Loch  Goyl,  abounds 
withfeals,  falmon,  white  fifii  and  mackarel;  of  the 
latter,  from  3  to  5000  are  fometimes  taken  at  one  haul. 
Thefe  fiflieries  afford  plentiful  fupplies  to  Greenock, 
Paifley,  and  Glafgow,  where  they  arc  fold  at  mode- 
rate prices. 

.  Gareloch,  6  miles  in  length,  lies  on  the  eaft  fide 
of  Loch  Long,  and  abounds  in  falmon,  though  in- 
ceffantly  perfecuted  by  a  voracious  fpecies  of  fifh 
called  pollacks,  who  are  extremely  prejudicial  to  the 
falmon  fifiiing  in  the  Clyde,  and  all  the  waters  which 
communicate  with  it. 

The  fmall  diftrift  of  improveable  country  round 
the  head  of  Loch  Long  abounds  in  planting,  and 
hath  all  the  appearances  of  Ikilful  agriculture. 
Here  refides  the  chief  of  the  Macfarlanes,  of  ve- 
nerable age,  though  wore  down  with  misfortunes. 
This  lake  is  the  eaftern  boundary  of  Argylefhire,  a 
portion  of  which  county,  and  of  Perthfliire,  includes 
the  whole  route  of  the  traveller,  fince  his  depar- 
ture from  the  eaft  coaft  at  Dundee. 

He  now  enters  Dunbartonfliire ;  and  at  the  diftance 
ef  a  mile,  arrives  at  Eaft  Tarbat,  fituated  amidft 
natural  woods,  on  an  eminence,  immediately  above 

Loch 
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%Jich  Lomond^  and  lo  miles  from  its  head«  This 
celebrated  frefli^wacer  lake  is  ornamented  4vith  2  3 
iflands,  fome  of  them  confiderable  in  extent^  an4 
:l^ocked  with  deer.  It  is  25  miles  in  lengthy  and 
aboye  five  where  widell.  Its  greateft  depth  is  720 
feet,  where  it  waflies  the  bate  of  Ben  Lomond,  a 
mountain  which  rifes  to  the  height  of  3240  feet^ 
above  the  furface  of  the  water. 

The  elevation  of  the  road  from  the  Tarbat  fouth- 
wardy  contributes  greatly  to  the  pleafure  of  the  tra- 
veller, elpecialljr  after  paffing  the  point  of  Firkin, 
which  inftantaneoufly  opens  the  whole  expanfe  of 
the  lake,  and  all  the  luxuriancy  of  its  woody  iflands, 
and  indented  fhores. 

The  lake  is  feen  at  beft  advantage  from  fome  high 
grounds  above  the  village  of  Lufs,  8  miles  from 
the  Tarbat,  where  there  is  a  fmall  inn  and  {tabling. 

Travellers  may  alfo  be  furnifhed  at  this  place  with 
boats  and  watermen,  ready  at  a  minute's  notice,  to 
embark  with  their  honours  on  a  cruife  amongft  the 
iflands,  but  without  the  convcniency  of  a  canopy, 
which  is  frequently  neceffary,  in  rainy  or  hot  weather. 
Here  a  London  waterman,  with  his  fkuUer  "  clcan'd 
out  fo  nice,  and  painted  withal,"  would  make  his 
fortune. 

On  the  edge  of  a  fmall  bay  is  the  feat  of  Sir  James 
Colhoun  of  Lufs,  who  inherits,  through  a  long 
feries  of  anccftors,  the  greateft  part  of  thcfe  pic- 
turefque  domains. 

The  outlet  of  this  lake  forms  the  beautiful  water 
of  Leven,  celebrated,  in  foft  pathetic  lines,  by  Dr# 
Smollet,  to  whofe  memory  an  obelilk  hath  been 
eredcd  on  its  banks,  near  the  place  where  that  bene  • 
volent  friend  of  mankind  firft  drew  breath.* 

Here  the  manufadurers  of  Glafgow,  induced  by 

•  Too  noble  to  cringe,  fawn,  or  flatter ;  too  juft  to  opprefs  or 
cheat ;  too  patriotic,  liberal,  and  compaffionatCy  he  died  a  beggar, 
iind  left  a  wkIo\r  to  folicit^  in  the  public  newipapers,  the  meani 
of  lubiifteocc^ 
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die  qualities  of  the  water,  have  e(bbliihed  thd 
greateft  printfields  and  bleachertes  in  that  countiy  ^ 
but  the  excifes  lately  impofed  upon  thefe  branches, 
•with  the  high  prices  of  pro^ifions,  and  the  boundlefs 
influx  of  India  goods,  will  probably  transfer  thefe 
manufaftures  to  fordgn  ftates.  This  is  the  fenfc  and 
the  language  df  erery  trader  from  one  end  of  Britain 
to  the  other. 

The  Lcven  glides  in  a  copious  ftream  over  a 
pebbly  bottom,  till  it  joins  the  Clyde,  5  miles  be- 
low. It  abounds  in  falmonand  trout;  and  its  branches 
form  almoft  one  continued  wood,  intermixed  with 
viUas,  meadows  and  cornfields. 

Thefe  appearances  announce  to  the  traveller  his 
return  to  the  Low  Countries,  to  which  Dunbarton^  an 
imtient  royal  borough,  is  the  weftern  entrance. 

Here  the  Leven,  navigable  for  veffels  of  aoo  tons 
burden,  falls  into  the  Clyde,  where  the  latter  is  a 
mile  in  breadth.  At  the  point,  or  angle,  formed  by 
the  junftion  of  thefe  rivers,  a  perpendicular  double 
.  pointed  rock  rifes  from  the  level  beach  to  a  great 
height,  and  hath  been  occupied,  from|the  earlieft 
annals  of  the  Scottifli  hiftory,  as  a  caftle,  or  armory. 
A  fmall  tower  on  the  fummit  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  a  Roman  pharos  or  light-houfe.  The  fituation 
of  this  caftle,  at  the  conflux  of  two  con(iderable 
rivers,  gives  it  a  moft  extenfive  and  variegated  pro  A 
pe6t  over  the  (hires  of  Renfrew  and  Dunbarton, 
which  it  fully  commands;  Cowal,  in  Argylelhire; 
the  crowded  fummits  of  the  Grampian  mountains, 
in  Perthlhire ;  and  the  fpires  of  Glafgow,  at  the 
diftance  of  14  miles,  in  Lanerkfhire, 

The  road  from  Dunbarton  to  Glafgow,  though 
moftly  on  a  level,  is  uncommonly  delightful.  It  is 
carried  along  the  north  fhorc  of  the  Clydcs  and  Iwith 
throughout  an  extenfive  viewof  Renfrewlhire,  which 
forms  the  oppofite  (hore.  At  the  diftance  of  a  full 
mile,  from  Dunbarton,  commences  a  ridge  of  hills, 
which,  under  various  names,  extends  in  a  north-eaft 
4  diredtion. 
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ctifeftion,  to  Stirling.  Of  thefc  hills  Dunbuck'is  thei 
wcftern  extremity.  It  rifes  immediately  from  the 
road,  with  fuch  awful  majefty,  that  romance  itfelf 
cannot  figure  a  nobler  objeft.  Eaftward,  the  hills 
rife  to  a  ftill  greater  height,  and  are  cloathed,  a  (hort 
(pace,  with  oaks  and  other  timber,  which  are  cut 
down  every  ao  years,  for  the  bark.  At  the  diftance 
of  3  miles  from  DunbartOn,  where  the  hills  dipintd 
the  Clyde,  barely  leaving  a  paffage  for  travellers, 
was  begun,  or  ended,  by  Agricola,  the  famous  Ro- 
man wall,  vulgarly  called  Graham's  dike,  from 
Graham,  or  Grimus,  (governor  of  Scotland,  during 
the  minority  of  its  prince,)  who,  upon  the  departure 
of  the  Romans,  in  the  fifth  century,  broke  through 
the  northern  barrier,  aifailed  the  wall  between  « 
Newcaftle  and  Carlifle,  drove  back  the  trembling' 
Britons,  and  recovered  the  fouthern  part  of  the  king- 
dom, which  the  Romans  had  long  ufurped. 

At  the  diftance  of  half  a  mile  eaftward,  the  road, 
rifing  in  a  gentle  afcent  facing  Erlkine  houft,  a  feat 
of  lord  Blantyre,  aftonifhes  the  traveller  with  thi 
grandeur  of  its  views.  Here  ftands  Kilpatric,  or 
Cell  Patric,  fo  named  from  its  being  the  birth-place 
of  the  famous  St.  Patric,  a  clergyman  of  this  place, 
afterwafds  the  apoftle  of  Ireland.  Every  real  or 
imaginary  event  of  remote  antiquity  hath  its  tradi- 
tion :  St  Patric,  while  fifliing  on  a  fmall  rock  in  th6 
Clyde,  facing  this  place,  was  feiz^d  by  Irilh  pirates, 
and  carried  to  their  country,  where  he  became  a 
great  man.  From  this  circunnftance,  the  rock  is 
called  Patricks  Sfane*  At  Dunbarton,  a  fan*  held 
in  March,  is  called,  in  honour  of  the  faint,  Patricks 
Majs  Fair. 

Hitherto  the  road  difplays  a  full  view  of  the  wide 
cxpanfe  of  the  Clyde ;  the  pifturefque  intefmi^tture 

♦  Mr.  Golboirme  of  Chelhire,  who  was  lately  employed  hj  thfe 
meldUntB  of  Gial'gow  to  deepen  tlie  Clyde,  hath  covered  thk 
imlc  ''rock  by  a  dyVe.  rji|n  from  the  /bofe  to  thq  chfiaodi  ot  thi: 
jcittr  .near  the  key  at  Erlkine  ferr\'. 
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pf  hiilsi  woodsj  feats  and  plantations.  To  the  graiU 
deur  of  this  weftern  prolpeft,  a  gentle  elevation, 
^ftcr  leaving  Kilpatric,  lays  open  the  foft  fcenery  ot 
the  Clyde  towards  Glafgow,  whofc  Ipires  make  a 
conlbicuous  figure  in  the  landfcape.  South-eaft,  at 
the  diftancc  of  five  nules,  is  a  full  view  of  Paifley,  a 
large>  irregular  town,  remarkable  for  its  gauze  ma- 

{lutaftures,  which  adorn  the  heads  of  the  Britifli 
adies,  and  even  thofe  of  Paris,  as  appears  by  the 
tommiflions  fcnt  from  that  capital.  From  this  hill  to 
(Jlafgow,  the  road  is  ftraight  and  level  -,  the  villas  are 
numerous  jthe  farm-houfcs  fmall  but  neatj  the  fields 
moftly  inclofcd  in  the  true  ftyle  of  judicious  hulbandry. 
Thcfe  pleafing  objefts  denote  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  large  commercial  city,  ftriving  to  correfpond,  in 
taftc  and  elegance»  with  the  beauties  of  its  environs. 
Glal^ow  owes  the  regularity  of  its  ftrects  to  a  fire, 
which,  in  1652,  burnt  one  third  of  the  city,  includ- 
ing 80  warehoufcs,  and  the  habitations  of  1000 
families.  This  calamitous  event  is  recorded  in  a 
letter  from  colonels  Overton  and  Blackmorc  to 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  by  which  it  appears  that  Glaf- 
gow contained  from  15  to  ao,ooo  people,  amongft 
whom  were  fomc  wealthy  merchants. 

Unfortunately  for  this,  and  all  the  towns  in  Scot- 
land, the  builders  have  copied  the  Gothic,  unhealthy, 
and  mod  inconvenient  praftice  of  France,  inftcad 
of  the  clean,  the  decent,  and  commodious  dwellings 
of  England,  where  the  whole  building  is  occupied 
by  one  tenant  only.  From  this  error,  in  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Glafgow,  that  city  is  at  prcfent  a  medley 
of  beauty  and  deformity.  The  houfes  have  out- 
wardly, an  appearance  of  elegance  j  the  ftreets  are 
moftly  ftraight  and  wide ;  but  the  town  is  diigraced 
by  its  narrow,  unwholefome  lanes  or  clofles ;  by 
the  inconveniencies  of  an  over-crowded  population, 
every  houfe  being  inhabited  by  various  families,  and 
of  various  ranks  in  life.  The  buUders  had  no  con- 
ception of  fmall  neat  houfes,  from  20  to  35  feet 

widcj^ 
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wide,  containing  a  kitchen  and  cellars  under  ground; 
a  Ihop,  parlour,  and  yard  -,  a  firft  floor  f6t  letting 
out  to  occafional  lodgers  5  a  fecoi^d  ahd  third  floor 
for  the  family.  Neither  cUd  they  difcovcr  the  Utility 
of  open  airy  courts,  and  back  ftreets,  fdr  the  refi- 
dence  of  clergymen,  lawyers,  aiid  other  profeffions 
that  do  not  require  fhbps. 

The  principal  inhabitants,  ferifibk  of  thd  miftakes 
of  former  times,  and  willing  to  repair  them,  have 
lately  built  fcveral  fmall  ftreets  eorapofed  bf  private 
houfes  only.      Thcfe  dwellings  are   commodious, 
fubftantial,  and  elegant;  accommodated  with  gar- 
dens, offices,  and  all  the  conveniences  of  a  country 
icat.     Perfeftjon,  however,  is  not  the  work  of  a 
day,  or  year,  but  of  long  obfervation,  and  gradual 
experience.     While  a  ftranger  admires  the  elegance 
of  thcfe  new  buildings,   he  is  greatly  difappointed 
in  the  appearance  of  the  ftreets.     This  is  owing  to 
the  irregular  pofition  of  the  houfes,  fome   being 
placed  forwards;  others  a  confidcrable  way  back. 
Neither  hath  any  regard  been  paid  fo  uniformity  in 
the  colour  of  the  ftone,  every  perfon  confulting  his 
own   fancy  only,  in  the  pofition  of  his  houfe,  and 
the  materials  of  which  it  was  to  be  compofed :  irre- 
parable injuries  to  the  elegance  of  the  town,  and 
will  be  regretted  by  pofterity.     One  ftreet,  however, 
hath  hit,  fortunately,  upon  fymmctry  and  proportion, 
the  good  efFefts  of  which  are  perceivable   at  firft 
fight. 

Nature  hath  been  Remarkably  favourable  in  ref- 
pe&  of  fituation,  whereon  to  extend  the  prefent  em* 
porium  and  ornament  of  the  north*  The  town  is 
bounded  foUthward,  by  the  Clyde ;  northward,  by 
a  gende  ridge  of  hills,  lying  in  a  parallel  direction 
with  that  river.  Thefc  two  natural  boundaries  fcarccly 
admit  of  any  miftakc  in  projefting  new  ftreets ;  yet, 
if  unalfifted  ,by  a  fpirited  magiftracy  of  tafte  and 
judgment,  miftakes  may,  and  will  happen.  Every 
builder  will  confult  his  own  convenience^  and  thus 

Q^Q^  afpot. 
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ft  fpot»  formed  by  nature  for  health  and 
yn\\  be  obfcured  and  irretrievably  loft  to  the  ccmi* 
munity.  It  would  therefore  be  expedient  to  lay  ou^ 
upon  a  regular  plan,  the  whole  front  of  the  rifiag 
ground  from  the  High-fireet  to  Andeifton,  ^devea 
beyond  that  village  ^.  A  city  fo  diftinguiihed  fan 
the  indulby  and  ingenuity  of  its  inhabitanta,  the 
variety  of  its  manutafhjres,  and  the  exteat  of  its 
commerce,  fhould  look  forward  with  an  iavariidile 
view  to  magnificence,  and  national  honour. 

The  citizens  have  lately  built  by  a  tontine,  one  of 
the  moft  extenfive  and  elegant  coffee-rooms  in  Eur 
rope,  to  wMch  is  fubjoined  a  fuite  of  buildings  for  the 
purpofes  of  a  tavern  and  hotels  an  afiembly  rooro^ 
offices  for  notaries  and  under-writers.  The  dcl]gn> 
and  the  execuuon  of  tlicfe  buildings  diiplay  great 
judgment,  and  an  excellent  tafte.  The  expence  did 
not  amount  to  yoool. 

The  Clyde  hath  5  feet  water  at  Glaigpw,  and  ad« 
mits  of  a  number  of  fmall  craft  from  GreeRock, 
l^ort  Glafgow,  and  the  Highlands.  The  walks  on 
the  banks  of  this  river  have  a  rural  fimplicity^  and 
are  extremely  pleating. 

The  great  ornament  of  Glafgow  is  its  vcry-rcipec-* 
table  and  much-frequented  univerfity,  n^ofe  pro* 
fciTors  have  long  been  eminent  in  the  various  branches 
of  fcicnce,  and  claffic  education.  This  (eminary 
ftands  on  a  rifing  ground,  clofe  upon  the  country, 
and  is  poflefied  of  a  large  garden  for  the  conveniency 
of  the  fiudents;  adjoining  to  which  is  a  botanic 
garden,  an  obfervatory,  and  a  handibme  well-fur* 
niflied  library. 

When  the  Romans  raifed  the  well-known  northern 
barrier  againil  the  Caledonians^  commonly  named 

*  It  Alight  be  properi  for  ibt  inforaiatieii  and  coDifeolency  of 
the  inhabitants^  to  publifli  on  copper-|^te  a  handibme  plan  of  the 
town,  including  the  propofed  additioni,  and  the  weftem  envinsos, 
M  iar  as  the  Kelvin,  a  river  ifrhich,  in  k&  than  half  a  ocDtufyt 
jpy  become  the  boundaiy  on  that  £de. 

Graham's 
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Gmham's  dike^  they  erefted  Rones  with  inrcri{!itions, 
Which  denote  that  certain  parts  of  the  work  were 
made  by  detachments  of  nich  and  fuch  legions. 
Thefc  ftones  have  *been  coileffced  by  the  univcrfity, 
together  with  altars^  and  other  mohuments  df  Ro^ 
tnan  greatnefs,  which  are  highly  entertaining  to  the 
antiquary*. 

About  diirty  years  ago,  a  Ton  of  the  family,  which 
U  the  head  of  the  clan  MacfaHane,  made  a  valuable 
prefent  of  aftronomical  inftrumeats  to  this  univer* 

fity^ 

*  Near  the  weftem  extremi^  of  this  waU»  at  Dudtodier,  a 
coimtr}ntMUit  in  digging  a  trench  upon  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
turned  up  ieteral  UQCOHimon  tiles,  which  exciting  the  curiodty  of 
the  pe«iiaQtry  in  that  neighbourhood,  they  broke  in  upon  an  entire 
fubterraneous  building,  from  which  they  dug  out  a  cart  load  of 
excellent  tiles.  Being  then,  ijJi^  upon  my  return  from  the 
Highlands,  and  hearing  of  the  circum&ance,  I  repaired  immedi^ 
ateiy  to  the  place,  and  by  threats  and  promifes  put  a  ftop  to  all 
further  proceedings,  in  the  hope  that  fome  public  Ipiritea  gentle- 
men, would  take  off  the  furface,  and  explore  the  whole  plan  of 
the  building,  without  demolifhing  it.  The  tiles  were  of  7  diffi:* 
rent  fizea,  thefmalleft  being  7,  and  the  largefl  it  inches  fquare^ 
They  were  from  2  to  j  inc£s  in  thicknefs,  of  a  reddiih  colour,and 
in  perfe(^  found  condition.  The  lelTer  ones  compofed  ieveral  rows 
of  pillars,  ^hkh  formed  a  labyrinth  of  paflages»  of  about  i9 
inches  high,  and  the  lame  in  width;  the  largeft  tiles  being 
laid  over  thefe  pillars,  fenred  ass(  roof  to  f^pport  the  earth 
on  the  furiace,  which  was  two  feet  deep,  and  had  been 
plowed  through  time  immemorial.  The  building  was  furrounded 
by  a  fubterraneous  wall  of  hewn  ftone.  Some  profeflbrs  in  the 
iiniverfity  of  Glafgow^  and  other  gentlemen,  having  unroofed 
the  whole,  difcovered  the  appearances  of  a  Roman  hot-bath* 
The  paflages  formed  by  rows  of  pillars  were  ftrowed  with  'he 
bones  and  teeth  of  animals,  and  a  footy  Irind  of  earth ;  in  the 
bath  was  placed  the  figure  of  a  woman  cut  in.  ftone,  which,  widi 
a  let  of  the  tiles,  and  odier  curiofities  found  iathis  place,  is  de* 
pofited  in  the  uoiverfity* 

Onthe  fummit  of  the  hill  flood  the  Roman  fort  or  caftella,  of 
which  Mr.  Gordon  hath  givena  drawmg.  The  foundation  was  lately 
erafed  by  a  clerk,  or  overfeer  of  an  iron  mafiufa^ory  in  that  neigh- 
bourho<Ki|  who  was,  however,  (Hiappoioted  in  his  expeftations  of 
finding  treafure.  The  feme  Gcih  expteffcd  a  ftrong  defirc  to  crafe  a 
-fine  remain  of  the  Roman  wsdl,  which  is  carriedalon^  the  bafe  of  the 
hill,  buthehadiMt-tiieceededinhif  vriihesy  andit^cfitwiihthq 
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fity.  And,  in  1783,  Dr.  Hunter,  laic  phyfician  TO 
the  queen,  bequeathed  to  it. his  famous  anatomical 
preparations,  library,  and  mufeum,  which  will  be 
^  benefit  and  ornament  not  only  to  this  place,  but  to 
the  whole  kingdom. 

-  The  editions  of  the  claflics  which  were  printed 
under  the  infpe&ion  of  the  profeflbrs,  with  the  types 
of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Wilfon,  and  by  the  celebrated 
Mefirs.  Foulis,  are  held  in  fuch  efteem  abroad  as  to 
fell  nearly  at  the  price  of  anticnt  manufcripts.  His 
prefent  majefty,  when  prince  of  Wales,  Archibald 
duke  of  Argyle,  and  many  other  perfons  of  tallc 
and  learning,  patronifed  thefe  jelegant  editions. 

Nor  muft  I,  as  a  well-wiiher  to  fcience,  and  ufc- 
ful  arts,  forget  to  mention  the  apparatus  for  natural 
philofophy  in  this  .univerfity,  it  being  unanimoufly 
efteemed  the  moft  extenfive  and  moft  ufcful  in  thefe 
kingdoms.  It  was  brought  to  that  perfedbion  at  the 
.expence,'  and  by  the  unremitting  labour  of  Mr. 
Andcrfon,  who  not  only  gives  Icftures  on  the  mathe- 
matical and  fcientific  parts  of  natural  philofophy, 
to  thefe  who  are  defigned  for  learned  profellions, 
but  who  likewifc  gives  feparate  lectures  to  artifts 
and  manufafturers,  in  the  moft  fimple  and  engaging 
manner. 

'  At  the  north  extremity  of  Glafgow  ftands  its  mag- 
nificent cathedral,  the  only  entire  building  of  that 
defcription  now  in  Scotland.  It  owes  its  prefervation 
to  the  fpirit  and  good  fenfc  of  the  tradefmen,  who, 
in  1579,  upon  hearing  the  beat  of  drum,  for  col- 
le^ing  the  workmen  appointed  to  demolifi^  this 
venerable  edifice,  flew  to  arms,  and  declared,  that 

£amily  of  Blantvre  to  prevent  fuch  pni&ices  in  future,  upon 
-grounds  of  which  they  arc  the  fupcriors.  **  The  houfcs  in  the 
village,"  lays  Mr.  Pennant,  "  appear  to  have  been  fomned  out 
of  the  ruins  of  thefe  erections,  for  many  of  the  ftones  are  (booothed 
on  the  fide,  and  on  one  is  the  word  Nero  very  legible."  Which 
Aone,  with  another,  on  which  is  the  word  Lucius ;  alfo  fomc  of 
the  Roman  tiles,  &c.  hath  found  the  way  to  Richmond, 
.    ,  the 
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the  firft  man  who  pulled  down  a  Angle  (tone  fhould 
that  moment  be  buried  under  it.  No  monument 
hath  been  erefted  to  the  memory  of  thofc  virtuous 
citizens. 

There  are  two  main  roads  leading  from  this  city 
to  Edinburgh;  the  fouth  road,  confiding  of  44miles9 
and  the  north  road^  which,  though  50  miles  in  lengthy 
is  generally  preferred,  on  account  of  its  views,  and 
the  towns  through  which  it  palTes,  or  which  are 
contiguous. ' 

The  diftance  by  this  road  to  Stirling  is  18  miles, 
through  a  broken,  rough  country,  very  little  indebted 
to  modern  improvements.     A  lofty  verdant  ridge> ' 
called  the  Camplie  hills,  bounds  the  northern  view. 
On  the  fouth,  the  road  is  enlivened  by  the  navigation^ 
of  the  great  canal,  formerly  defcribed. 

At  a  ihort  diftance  beyond  Kilfyth,  the  road  to 
Stirling  takes  a  northern  direftion,   and  gradually  * 
opens  a  view  of  the  Forth,  which,  from  the  Quecn*s 
ferry  to  Alloa  hath  all  the  appearances  of  an  exten* 
fiVe  inland  lake* 

Stirling  is  built  upon  a  hill  environed  with  rich ' 
plains;    and  rifes^   like  Edinburgh^  of  which  it  is* 
the  miniature,  in  a  gentle  afccnt  weftward,  where 
it  is  bounded  by  a  perpendicular,  lofty  rock,  called 
the  Caftle,  once  the  feat  of  kings,  and  the  national 
councils.      The  royal  palace  ferves  at  prefent  as 
barracks  to  a  few  invalids;  the  parliament  houfe,* 
their  lumber  room.    This  building  is  t20  feet  in 
length,  and  of  proportionable  hei^t.     It  hath  becni 
ftripped,  in .  the  true  Scottifli  manner,  of  its  oma« 
ments  and  galleries;  the  roof,    unaffifted   by  the> 
public,  is  mouldering  away ;  and  of  the  royal  gar- 
dens, fome  few  veftiges  only  can  now  be  traced.     *  * 

The  views  which  claim  the  preference,  in  Scot- 
land, are  thofe  from  Galloway,   Cantire,  Arthur's* 
feat,    and  Stirling  caftle;  the  firft,    as  the  reader 
will  perceive  by  the. map,  ane  of  kingdoms,  iftands, 
feas,  promoAtorieSi  and  far  diftantJDhofes. .  Thofe 
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from  Stirlinff  are  purely  inlands  di^ying  aB  ii^ 
beauties  andibfcnefs  of  an  Italian  laadfcape,  agrM- 
.ably  iniermixed  with  watecSj  plantationsy  and  hAf 
downs  or  (heep-walks.  AmidCL  this  fcenery)  ttie 
river  Forth  winds^  in  a  moft  pidturefque  manner^  to 
Alloa*  formings  in  the  fliort  traft  of  6  miles  by  lanc^ 
a  navigation  of  24  miles  or  upwards.  Above  Stir- 
ling,  the  landfcape  is  equally  engaging,  if  not  moro 
fo«  Here  the  windings  of  the  Forth  are  leis  frequentji 
but  more  extenfive^  This  weftcrn  view  is  bounded 
by  Ben-Lomond»  and  the  Grampian  mountains, 
whofe  iummiu  are  perceived  from  e^ory  dire&ion 
throughout  the  centre  of  the  kingdom. 

The  diftarice  from  Stirling  to  I'dinburgh  by  the 
Queen's  ferry  is  36  miles.  The  firftftage  to  Falkirk 
commands  an  extenfive  view  of  both  fides  of  the 
Forth;  the  rich  plain  called  the  Carfe  of  Falkirk, 
the  Carron  manuhiftoryj  famous  for  its  cannon^  and 
an  endkfs  variety  of  tools  and  furniture  in  caft  iroiu 
Near  Falkirk  the  traveller  pal!es  under  the  aqueduft 
bridge  formerly  mentioned;  where  the  canal  is 
raifed  above  100  feet  in  the  courfe  of  a  milC)  by 
means  of  ten  locks,  and  at  theexpencc  of  iS,oool« 
one  of  the  moft  extraordinary  works  of  art  in  thefe 
kingdoms,  and  which  nothing  but  ocular  demon- 
ftration  could  convince  of  its  reality.  A  RK)fl:  de- 
lightful journey  upon  the  ibuth  banks  of  the  Forth^ 
where  that  river  is  above  three  miles  wid%  leada  to 
(he  elevated  and  magnificent  feat  of  the  earl  of 
Hppeton,  fituated  above  (h^  narrow  ftrait  at  the 
Queen's  ferry,  and  commanding  a  compleat  view 
oi  the  river  and  iu  iQands,  from  the  fea  to  Sritlingp 
A  fhortand  pleafant  fl^ige,  thixHighawelUiaclpfed 
country,  carries  the  travell^rt'  to  the  bafe  o^.Edin* 
burgh  caftle,  which,  though  he  hath  lately  trav^rM 
the  Grampian  mouotMns,  will  command  his  admi« 
ration. 

.  TraveUera»  wiio  entered  Scotland  by  the  n0:cm 
TQ^^f  through Bennc or KeUb^  ^eaeraU^rcairn  ^ 
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tftc  \<rcft,  through  Carlifle,  The  firft  ftage  from 
Edinburgh  rifes  gradually  to  a  confiderable  elevation 
above  that  city,  and  affords,  at  the  diftance  of  ten 
miles  fouthward,  a  moft  extenfivc  view  of  the  Forth, 
the  L<Jthians,  and  the  county  of  Fife,  overtopped 
by  the  fummits  of  far  diftant  mountains. 

Here  the  traveller  takes  a  final  leave  of  the. nor- 
thern Caledonia ;  and  having  paflcd  the  narrow  ridge 
of  hills  which  croffes  diat  part  of  the  kingdom  from 
iea  to  fea,  he  is  carried  many  miles  through  a  palloral 
country;  amidft  verdant  downs,  rural  ftrcams,  and 
long  winding  folitary  vales  ♦. 

In  paffing  thcfe  extenfive  trafts,  he  will  have  fuf- 
lietent  leifure  to  contemplate  the  works  of  God,  as 
having  been  exhibited  to  his  view,  in  a  boundlefs 
variety  of  forms  and  appearances,  and  all  defigned 
for  valuable  purpo(bs,  which  it  is  the  bufineis  of 
man  to  difcovcr  and  improve.  This  vdli  bring  to* 
mind  what  hath  been  done,  and  what  remains  to  be 
done  i  the  vaft  trades  of  country  yet  in  a  ftate  of  nature  j 
the  many  thoufands  .of  fbber,  well-difpofed  people, 
who  are  thereby  loft  to  themfclves,  their  families  and 
the  ftate.  He  will  perceive  that  the  kingdom  through 
which  he  hathpaffed,  itsvallies,  feas,  lakes,  andiflands, 
is  a  greiit  ftore  yet  in  refervc  for  the  aid  of  a  difmem- 
bered  empire,  in  ftrength,  in  commerce,  and  national 
confequence,  whenever  government  (hall  be  difpofcd 
to  call  forth  and  improve  thefe  important  fources. 

Of  the  Famine  \  the  Failure  of  the  Fijheries  i  and  the 
Hurricanes  ^  1 7  8  »• 

While  I  was  engaged  in  the  preceding  pages,  an 
event  of  the  moft  calamitous  nature,  befel  the  inliof« 
pitable  regions  which  I  had  been  defcribing.  The 
year  1782  proved  remarkably  cold  and  wet,  the 
ci'ops  over  great  part  of  Europe  were  more  or  lefs 

*  The  property  of  the  duke  of  Boecleagh,  a  niobleottn  eqviaUjr 
4iftjn|pii(hcd  pox  m  public  aaJ  prirate  wtucf^ 

0^0,4  mjuredji 
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injured^  and  the  northern  climates,  experienced  a 
.^arcity,  amounting  to  a  famine.  The  fcanty  crops 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  were  green  in  O&ober, 
when  a  fall  of  fnow,  attended  with  froft,  prevented 
every  fpecies  of  gram  from  arriving  at  maturity.  The 
labour^  the  feed,  and  the  ftraw  were  loft.  Potatoes, 
which  in  bad  feafons  had  provided  a  fubftitutc  for 
^rain,  were  this  year  froft-bitten,  and  rendered  en- 
tirely ufelefs.  Thus  the  earth  withheld  its  bounty 
for  the  fupport  of  man  and  beaft.  During  this  dif- 
trefs  at  home,  no  relief  could  be  obtained  from  abroad* 
Ireland,  the  granary  of  the  Hebrides  and  the  weftern 
ihores  of  Scotland,  fhut  its  ports  againft  the  expor- 
tation of  grain ;  thofe  of  the  Clyde  were  unable  to 
give  any  affiftance  i  while  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the 
kingdom,  die  hazards  of  enemies  cut  off  the  necef- 
fary  fupplies  from  Geraiany,  the  Baldc,  and  in  a 
great  meafure  from  England. 

Thus  deprived  of  every  refource,  by  the  double 
calamity  of  war  and  fcarcity,  many  hundred  perfons 
languiflied  and  died  through  the  want  of  fybfiftence. 
The  hufband  and  the  parent,  unable  to  behold  thefc  • 
fcenes  of  diftrefs^^  without  endeavouring  to  relieve 
them,  fet  out,  amidft  froft  and  fnow,  upon  the  long 
and  almoft  impradlicablc  journey  to  Invernefs,  where 
they  cxpedked  to  purchafe  a  Ijttle  grain,  with  the 
produce  of  their  cloaths  or  furniture,  which  they  had 
previoufly  fold,  in  the  diftrifts  where  they  refided, 
Several  of  thofe  who  had  engaged  in  this  generous 
enterprize,  fell  a  facrifice  to  hunger  and  cold,  in 
their  way  to  the  market.  They  were  found  dead  on 
the  road*>,  in  caverns,  and  amorigft  thickets,  where 
they  had  taken  flicker  from  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather,  while  the  fmall,  emaciated  horfes,  the  com- 
panions of  their  diftrefs,  could  fcarcely  ftand  or 
walk. 

Such  was  the  dreadful  fituation  of  the  main  land, 

and  the  iflands,   during  the  winter  and  fpring;  and 

tTiough  expreffes  were  difpatched  to  the  Lowlands,  by. 

.  the 
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the  clergy  and  btliers,  imploring  immediate  relief  for' 
a  perilling  people,  it  doth  not  t^pear  that  applica- 
tion had  been  made  to  governmentj  for  that  purpofe^ 
before  the  beginning  ot  the  fuiTimcr.1783,  when  a 
generous  fupply  was  readily  granted,  ; 

Liet  us  now  fuppofe  that  a  few  fmall  harbours  and 
granaries  were  eftabliflied  at  proper  dilUnces,  along; 
thefe  weftern  ihores,  and  that  the  communications  tOt 
the  Lowlands  were  (hortened  by  means  of  inland 
navigation;  fuch  calamities,  if  not  in  a  great  degree: 
prevented,  might  be  fo  far  mitigated,   as  to  fave. 
many  lives,  befides  obviating  the  neccffity  of  occa- 
fional  calls  upon  the  Treafury  for  the  relief  of  thofe. 
parts. 

The  year  1782  furnifhcs  another  argument  in  fa- 
vour of,  thefe  propofals.     The  annual  arrival  of  the 
herrings  in  the  Weft  Highlands  had  never  been 
known  to  fail,  almoft  completely,  till  this  remaricable 
year,  when  thefe  Jittle  vifitors  feemed  to  confpire  with 
the  feafons,  in  order  to  roufe  the  notice  of  government* 
towards  thofe  diftant  fhores.     While  the  elements  > 
kept  back  or  deftroyed  the  regular  produce  of  tha 
earth,    the    herrings  abandoned   their  well-known 
laHeSj  direffced  their  courfe  towards  the  Irifli  chan-, 
nel^  Qr  ftopt  there,  after  their  ufual  progrefs  round 
Lands  £nd ;  and  here  the  Highlanders,  not  being 
provided  with  proper  veifels,  were  unable  to  follow 
them. 

This  was  not  all.    While  thofe  people  were  de- 
prived o^  grain,  roots,  milk,  vegeubles  and  herrings, « 
their  ufqal  fopd  in  good  feafons ;  an  almoft  unintcr- . 
rupted  fuccellion  of  ftprms,  fuch  as  had  not  happen- 
cd  within  the  memory  of  man,  prevented  them  from 
attempting  the  white  fiihery ;  neither  could  they, . 
had  the  weather  been  moderate,  go  to  fca,  without 
the  means  of  fupport.     Here  therefore  was  a  double 
famine,  the  cup  of  afflidlion  and  diftrefs,  arifing 
from  every  poflible  caufe,  was  now  full.   From  this  - 
^f  flus  ultra  of  human  depreiTion^  ^e  entertain  a 
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hope  that  mttters  will  revert  into  a  contrary  diredioD^ 
under  the  auipices  of  a  benerolent  firrercign  and 
parltamentj  to  whofe  humane,  as  well  as  polidcd 
al^ention,  diat  country  and  people  are  mollt  huniUy 
recommended. 

The  temporary  relief  granted  by  parliament  on 
the  above  melanchdy  occafion^  had  not  the  defired 
eflfcA,  The  firft  fupply  confifted  of  a  (ingle  peck,  or 
8  pounds  of  meaJ  to  each  family,  barely  nifficient 
to  keep  them  alive  a  or  j  days.  The  fecond  fupply 
did  not  arrive  till  Auguft  or  September,  during  iiduch 
interval  the  diftrefs  was  unfpeakably  great.  The 
quality  of  die  meal  alfo  aflForded  matter  of  com- 
plaint. It  was  a  mixture  of  oat,  barley,  and  peafe* 
meal,  in  fuch  bad  condition,  that  perfons  who  had 
any  means  of  fubfiftence,  loathed  the  fight  or  tafte 
of  it.  This  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  perlbns  who 
had  die  management  and  diflribution  of  the  meal, 
but  to  unavQidable  neceflity,  arifing  from  the  ex- 
treme fcaraity  of  that  article.  It  may  be  fuppofed, 
that  meal  of  the  worft  quality  was  thelaft  upoa  fate, 
and  that  the  managers  had  no  alternative.     • 

Fiy age  firm  Treland  to  the  Wefi  Higbhrnds-^Difinffes 
cf  300  Emigrants  cafi  amongfi  the  Ruks  ef  the 
Irifi  CMft — Fitrtber  Remarks  en  tbefrefntt  Stata 
ef  tbe  Highlands. 

To  the  fterility  of  foil,  the  cold,  watry  climate, 
the  avarice  of  certain  proprietors  of  Ixnds,  the  wane 
of  towns,  and  inland  communications,  it  hath  been 
obferved,  is  owing  that  fpirit  of  emigration  and  ad- 
venture, io  prevalent,  of  late  years,  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scodand,  and  which  neither  remonilrances,  Ihip- 
wreck,  nor  hardlhips  of  any  kind  can  check,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  relation* 

Being  defirous  to  obtain  full  information  relative 

to  the  European  fifheries,  and  panicularly  thofe  of 

Indand,  now  flourifhihg  through  (be  wifilom  and 

a  januoificenc^ 
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JiMniAcence  of  its  parliamentt  I  made  a.  circnitDttrt 
JMirney  in  Sejptember  17849  to  the  Weft  Highlands^ 
bf  the  way  01  Dublin  and  the  North  of  Ireland>  the 
featof  the  Irifli  fifheries. 

.  From  the  increafe  of  Dublin  in  the  (pace  of  la 
or  I  a  years,  the  elegance  of  the  new  ftreets»  thft^ 
numberj  magnificence  and  foiidity  of  the  public  edi-» 
Sce$9  lately  completed  or  now  erefting,  a  ftrangert. 
unacquainted  with  the  prefent  ftate  of  Europe,  would 

Sndude  that  Dublin  was  the  metropolis  ota  mighty 
ngdom,  whofe  revenues  were  boundlefs:  thac 
the  fpirit  and  tafte  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had 
been  tranfplaaced  thither,  to  enliven  and  ornament 
tl|e  Atlantic* 

The  country  from  Dublin  to  Dro^eda,  (24  miles) 
and  from  thence  to  Dundalk,  (16  miles)  confifta 
chiefly  of  gentle  rifings,  like  Devonfhire,  and  pro«** 
ducea  excellent  crops  \  A  fpirit  for  inclofing  with 
hsdge-rowsy  lined  with  trees,  is  now  become  fafliion*- 
able  in  Ireland,  but  it  hath  not  yet  becoaw  general 
in  this  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Thcmajority  of  the  people  as  far  as  Dundalk^are 
of  the  catholic  perfuafion,  and  feem  very  poor.  From. 
Dundalk  northwards,  appearances  change  greatly 
for  the  better.  In  this  extenfive  diibrid,  ufually 
calkd  the  North  of  Ireland,  the  people  are  moftly 
of  Scots  defcent,  induftrious,  enterprifing,  and  mer« 
Gantile*  The  inclofures  are  numerous,  t)0B  countnr 
h  highly  improved,  and  the  inhabitants  are  com<^ 
*  fortably  lodged  in  neat  houfes,  whitened  with  lime« 
It  is  hardly  necefiary  to  obferve,  that  this  is  the  feat^ 
of  the  great  linen  manufai£hirei  befides  a  variety  of 

*  I  was  infonned  by  an  inhabtttnt  of  Drogbeda,  that  the  ex^ 
port!  of  grain  and  meal  fronx  that  port  to  Scotland,  amounted, 
upon  an  average  of  7  years,  to  zoo,oool.  annually.  He  ftid  that 
the  millers  had  loft  the  manufiidture  <tf  grindilig  the  oatt  of  lattt 
yind,  through  their  own  avarice,  byr  the  praOice  of  jnixitfg 
land  apd  linie  with  the  meal,*  fold  there  by  weigjht ;  which 
^fcovery  had  induced  the  Scott  to  purchaie  greia  inftead  of 

Other 
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other  branches  lately  eftablifhed^  for  the  ibpply  o^ 
the  kingdom^  as  well  as  America  and  the  Weft 
Indies ;  in  whichbranchesj  the  inhabitants  are  greatly 
favoured  by  thecheapnefs  of  providons,  and  the  ex« 
emption  from  injudicious  excifes  impofed  in  Britaioj 
on  foap»  candleSj  coals,  fait,  leather;  articles  on 
which  the  labouring  man  expends  a  principal  part  of 
his  hard-earned  pittance. 

The  ports  in  the  North  of  Ireland  are  numerous; 
all  of  them  are  engaged  more  or  lefs  in  the  herring 
fiiherics,  and  moft  of  them,  as  Belfaft,  Newry,  and 
l«ondonderry,  have  a  brifk  trade  beyond  the  At- 
lantic.    The  coaft,  from  Belfaft  loch  northward, 
is  precipitous,  lofty,  and  when  leeward,  extremely 
dangerous  to  ihipping,  on  account  of  the  violent 
winds  and  counter  tides  of  the  Adantic  and  the* 
channels  which  communicate  with  it« 
i  Having  arrived  at  Larne,  a  fmall  commodious 
port  within  30  miles  of  the  mull  of  Cantire,  from 
whence  the  Scots  are  fuppiied  with  excellent  lime* 
ftone,   I   began  to  make  inquiries  refpeding  the. 
voyage  acrofs  the  channel,  and  had  the  good  for* 
tune  to  meet  with  a  genteel  family,  who  were  to  fail' 
next  morning  for  Cantire,  in  a  light  floop,  properly 
manned  and  equipped  for  the  pafTage.    The  idea 
of  the  fcenery  which  the  voyage  would  aflFoxd,  was  a 
luxury  of  the  imagination,  too  great  to  be  realized. 
Next  morning,  Wcdnefday,  September  15,  though* 
fine,  proved  hazy.     The  coaft  of  Galloway,  Cantire> 
the  craig  of  Ailfa,  and  the  Hebride  iiles,  which  are 
diftinAly  feen  in  clear  weather,  were  now  wrapped, 
up  in  impenetrable  obfcurity. 

The  fame  mift  deprived  us  of  a  fight  equally 
fingular  and  diftrefling;  a  large  fhip,  with  joo  cml-^ 
grants  from  the  North  of  Scotland,  had  been  that 
morning  driven  upon  Rathlin  ifland,  which  we  pafTed . 
at  a  Ihort  diftance.  A  freih  breeze  afforded  reafon 
to  hope  that  the  vapour  would  vanifb,  ap^  gradu-^ 
ally  open  the  grand  ^icws  on  every  fidci  bur  gre^ti 

was 
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ins  our  furprife  and  difappointment,  as  well  as  dan* 
ccr,  when  by  the  incrcafing  fog,  wc  perceived  our- 
lelves  amidft  darknefs  itfclC  totally  deprived  of  the 
fight  of  land,  though  within  a  few  miles  of  the  lofty 
rocks  at  the  extremity  of  Cantirc.  Wc  kept,  how- 
ever, in  the  fame  dire£fcion,  expefting  every  minute 
to  fee  that  cape,  which,  by  our  reckoning,  muft  be 
very  near ;  but  the  cape,  as  if  difpleafed  with  the 
unfavourable  charaAer  I  had  lately  given  of  the 
coait,  was  fulky,  and  would  not  be  feen  by  the  naked 
eye,  or  the  telefcope.  An  uncommon  rolling  of 
the  veffel,  gave  the  firft  intelligence  of  our  fituation. 
This  arofe  from  the  jarring  currents  of  the  counter- 
tides  near  the  mull  of  Cantire,  which  occafion  a 
iwell,  refembling  the  bay  of  Bifcay. 

Our  fituation  under  a  briflc  gale^  amidft  darknefs, 
ftrong  currents,  rocks,  breakers  and  iflands,  became 
ibmewhat  alarming.  At  length  the  cape  appeared, 
IHce  a  dark  cloud,  at  the  diftance  of  2  miles,  on  the 
weft,  and  the  ifland  of  Sanda  diredly  a-head, 
where,  not  daring  to  make  the  main  land,  we  caft 
anchor  in  a  fmall,  but  fafe  bay,  with  2  fathoms  water 
almoft  to  the  edge  of  the  rocks.  This  bay  or  chan- 
nel, gives  fhelter  to  many  vcflels,  and  the  poor 
Highland  boats,  in  dangerous  weather,  but  it  hath 
neither  key  nor  inn. 

Wc  were,  however,  amongft  holpitable  High- 
landers, furniflied  with  tea,  eggs,  butter  and  fi(h  5 
but  the  beds  and  bedchambers  were  not  very  in- 
viting ;  the  company  were  indifpofed,  and  reft  was 
ticceffary.  It  was  therefore  refolved  to  attempt  a 
landing  on  Cantire,  which,  with  much  difficulty  wc 
accomplifhed.  If  a  ftout,  light  vefTel,  met  with 
fuch  hazards  in  the  month  of  September,  the  fitua- 
tion of  loaded  bufTes  and  Highland  boats,  croffing 
chefe  feas  in  the  long  tcmpcftuous  nights  of  winter, 
hiuft  be  undefcribable*. 

After 

♦  Of  whichlhavcbecn  a*wltncf9»more  than  once,  when  the 
^oife  of  the  rigging,  winds  and  waves,  refembled  thc,ioudefi  thun- 
der, 
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After  fpenduw  feflM  time  at  Campbf^^ 
fut9<:6t  of  the  fi£eriesy  I  propofed  leaving  that  pkot 
on  the  mominR  of  the  i8th  of  Scptember>  at  trhkA 
<ime  feveral  of  the  inhabitants  faTOored  nte  nnA 
their  company,  and  by  whom  I  was  informed  diac  a 
•number  of  (hipwrecked  emigrants  had  juft  entered 
the  town,  and  were  begging  money  to  carry  them 
back  to  Greenock^  to  which  place  a  large  ihip  had 
been  feen  fleering^  without  her  maininaft;  which, 
at  that  feaibn  was  an  uncommon  fig^t.  It  ioime- 
diately  occurred,  that  fome  ufeful  information  might 
be  coUeAed  from  thefe  unhaf^  people,  lefjpcduig 
the  caufes  of  their  emigration,  and  other  particultf  s. 
With  this  view  I  fent  for  fuch  of  them  as  were  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  3  mtn  immediately  ip^ 
peared.  My  friendb  being  mcrfUy  in  the  magtftiacy, 
and  2  of  diemjuftices  of  the  peace,  it  was  at  firft 
propofed  to  examine  thefe  3  men  officially,  upon  tfack 
affidavits,  to  which  they  readily  agreed ;  Init  it  wss 
at  laft  refolved,  that  the  town-clerk  fiiould  only  take 
their  fimph  declaration,  which  was  as  follows  : 

<<  At  Campbeltown,  the  i8ch  day  of  September, 

1784, 

<<  In  prefence  of  Dugald  Campbell,  efq.  charn-^ 
berlain  of  Cantire,  and  Ronald  Campbell,  efiq.  coU 
ledor  of  the  cuftoms  at  Campbeltown,  two  of  his 
majefty's  jufticcs  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Ar- 
gyle,  appeared  George  Smith,  Simon  Frazer,  and 
Alexander  Calder  I  who  being  judicially  examined, 
declare,  That  upon  the  firft  day  of  September  cur- 
rent,  they  failed  from  Greenodc,  on  board  of  the 
fliip  of  Greenock,  cona- 

mander,  at  which  time  there  were  on  board  about 

der,  and  that  for  msny  hours  without  inteiiniffioii  $  bat  dv 
greattft  apprehenfions  were  from  a  lee-fhore,  which,  in  thefe  na^ 
row  feas,  is  not  eafily  avoided.  •  Having  thus  eimerienced  the  in« 
conveniendes  to  navigation  by  this  channel,  I  refolved  to  examme 
the  banks  of  Lochfine,  relative  to  a  (horter  paflage,  the  refult  of 
which  inquiry  hath  boca  &iUy  dated* 

30» 
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SDO  ftfl«ngefs»^  including  a  ntimber  of  chfldreiit 
|K>uiid  for  Ameiica.    That  after  feveral  days  ftom^ 
their  mainmaft  was  carried  away  on  Monday  die  6d| 
current!  about  4  o'clock  in  the  alternoon>  and  maojr 
leagues  to  the  weftward  of  Ireland*    That  inunedir 
ftely  after  lofing  their  mainmaft»  the  mafter  and 
crew  refolded  to  return  with  the  Ibip  to  Greenock^ 
and  having  put  about  for  that  purpofC)  and  ooi^ 
tinued  their  courfe  accordingly^  they  found  dMOhr 
^ves  upon  Tuelday  evening,  the  I4th9  between  the 
iftend  of  Rathlin  and  the  co^  of  Cantire.    That 
upon  Wednefday   morning   tbereafter,    about    f 
e'clpck>  the  momii^  ckar»  and  fine  cairn  weathert 
wiih  a  fmall  breeze^  they  found  thennfeives  clofe 
won  the  rocks  of  Rathlin^  and  before  any  effedkual 
efforts  were  made  to  get  clear,  the  fliip  ftruck  upon 
the  racks.    That  after  the  Ihip  ftrucK»  all  endea-r 
TOUTS  were  ufed  to  get  her  off,  without  effeft^  upon 
uriitch  about  100  fouls  were  landed  upon  the  iflands 
without  any  neceffaries  whatever,  but  their  cloaths« 
That  about  one  hour  aftar  the  paffengers  were  landed^ 
the  ihip  got  clear  off^the  rocks,  and  for  two  hours 
thereafter,  continued  fafe  at  anchor^  when  they  cut 
their  cables  and  fet  fail,  the  weather  being  ftiU  fine, 
and  the  above-mentioned  paffengers  on  fbore.    That 
^ter  they  (the  paflengers)  faw  the  ihip  under  fail^ 
they  foUowed  her  about  a  mile  and  a  half  along 
ihore,  making  fignals  for  taking  them  on  boards 
but  to  no  purpofe,  although  at  this  time  the  mafter 
mi^t  have  oucen  them  on  board  with  the  greateft 
cafe  and  &fety  to  die  ihip^  which  was  then  very  near* 
That  the  pailengers  being  thus  left  upon  the  ifland 
ivithout  proviGons  or  any  other  neceffaries,   they 
found  themielves  under  the  neceffity.  of  applying  to 
^e  reftor  of  the  ifland  for  afllftance^  when,  after  re«* 
siaining  there  a  days  and  a  nights,  the  declarants, 
and  about  oo  other  paflengers,  were  ftimiChed  with 
the  redor's  boat,  and  landed  yefterday  forenoon, 
mear  the  mull  of  Cantire,  and  came  this  ipoming 

to 
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CO  Campbeltown,  leaving  the  odier  paflengers  9t 
Rathlin.     That  in  confequence  of  a  contribution 
from  the  well-difpofed  inhabitants  of  Campbeltown, 
the   declarants  and   their  companions  have   hired 
a  boat  to  carr7  them  to  Greenock.    Declare,  that 
the  night    before  the    fhip    ftmck,    as  aforcfaid, 
the  commander  went  down  among  the  paflengers 
with  an  open    knife    in    his    hand,    and    threat- 
ened with  that  knife  any  perfon  that  (hould  oppofe 
him  in  any  thing  he  then  intended  to  do ;  upon 
which  he  deprived  them  of  their  chefts  and  provi- 
fion<-boxes,  and  put  them  all  into  the  hoU  of  the 
Ihip,  which  deprived  them  of  the  power  of  carr3ring 
any  neceflaries  on  (hore  with  them,  when  they  were 
landed  at  Rathlin.      And  being   afked  why  they 
were  leaving  this  kingdom,  they  declare,  f'  That 
their  doing  fo,  is  altogether  owing  to  their  waodng 
bread  at  home,  and  high  rents,  joined  with  feveral 
fticceffive  bad  feafons;"   and  feveral  of  the  other 
paflengers  having  appeared  in  courfe  of  this  exami- 
nation, they  confirm  the  above  declarations,  and  are 
hereto  fubfcribing,  all    which  they  declare  to  be 
truth/' 

The  paper  was  figned  by  9  perfons,  moflily  farm- 
ers and  labourers,  and  alfo  by  the  above-mentbned 
jufticcs  of  the  peace,  and  delivered  into  my  cuftody^ 
where  it  now  remains.  While  the  clerk  was  taking 
the  evidence  in  writing,  we  examined  a  feemingly 
intelligent  farmer,  relative  to  his  rent,  the  quantity 
of  grain  fowed,  the  produce  of  that  grain,  the  num- 
ber of  horfes,  black  cattle  and  flieep  on  his  farm  ; 
when  it  appeared,  that  upon  a  medium  of  years,  the 
whole  produce  of  the  farm,  in  grain,  cattle,  flieep, 
&c.  did  not  amount  to  the  rent  which  he  was  bound 
to  pay  i  thus  as  the  farm  did  not  pay  itfelf,  he  was 
giving  his  labour  for  nothing,  and  his  fan^y  muft 
have  been  fupported  by  friends,  or  the  petty  induf« 
try  of  the  women  and  children  in  ginning  and  knit-- 
ting.  He  faid  that  many  poor  men  were  in  the  fame 
fituation,  labouring  and  toiling,  not  for  themfelves> 

but 
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but  for  others,  who  were  never  latisficd;  and  this 
was  affiin^ed  by  his  companions  in  the  fame  line  of 
life.  '  Other  particulars  came  out,  which  I  forbear 
to  mention  $  I  fhall  only  obfcrve,  in  general  terms^ 
that  they  confirm,  were  it  ncceflaryi  the  reprcfenta^ 
tions  formerly  ftat^d  in  the  courfe  of  this  work. 
One  of  the  gentlemen  prefent,  who  hath  an  cftatc  • 
and  fcvcr^  tenants,  exclaimed  in  a  kind  of  triumph^ 
upon  hearing  thcfe  circumftances,  «*  Thank  God, 
wc  have  no  wch  doings  in  Argylelhire." 

The  people  difcovered  the  mbft  refolute  determi- 
nation not  to  remain  in  Scotland,  even  fuppofiftg  the 
owners  of  the  (hip  (hoiild  refufe  to  take  them  on 
board  upon  their  arrival  at  Greenock. 
-  The  cafe  of  thefe  poor  wanderers  was  remarkably 
lingular  and  diftreifing.  After  a  wretched  cxiftence, 
devoted  year  after  year,  to  fruidefs  toil  and  drudgery, 
they  fc;  opt  almoft  pcnnylefs,  with  their  wives  and 
<5o  children,  on  a  journey  of  near  aoo  miles  to  Gree- 
nock ;  they  pay  5  guineas  each  for  their  paflagc ;  fail  on 
the  ift  of  September,  upon  a  voyage  of  ^ooomile^j 
meet  with  ftorms  till  the  6  th,  when,  at  the  diftancc 
of  fome  hundred  miles,  they  lofe  their  mainraaft, 
and  dare  not  venture  acrofs  the  Atlantic.  They  re- 
turn for  the  port  from  whence  they  fet  out  j  are 
driven  againft  rocks,  and  left  upon  a  flrange 
ifland,  without  friends,  money  or  cnange  of  appa- 
rel, in  the  view  of  their  wives  and  children,  whofe 
jituation,  thus  deprived  of  their  only  dependence, 
is  ftill  more  diftrcffing.  -. 

The  confideration  of  what  the  women  muft  fufFer^ 
gives  additional  poignancy  to  the  feelings  of  the 
,  mttii  They  are  now  ico  miles  from  Greenock^ 
feas  muft  be  cro^Tedj  a  boat  muft  be  hired;  they 
have  no  money  to  pjiy  for  it :  Mr.  More^  a  humane 
clergyman,  fees  thejr  diftrefs,  lends  them  his  boat,' 
and  gives  them  a  certificate,  ftating  the  particulars  of 
their  cafe*.  They  land  near  the  mull  of  ^antire;  beg 

'  ♦  the  boatmen  of  RatlJin  extorted  is.  or  upwards  from  each 
#f  theperfons  carried  od  ihore,  when  the  ihip  (truck,  though,  the 

^  &  dilbnce 
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their  way  to  Campbeltown ;  whire  they  nufe  a  fnult 
ium  of  which  iL  5s.  is  paid  down  for  a  boat  to 
Greenock,  a  voyage  of  60  miles  or  upwards ;  from 
whence,  the  (hip  being  refitted,  they  again  embark 
for  the  long  wifhed  for  landj  though  to  Certain  flavery 
or  fcrvitudc  for  life. 

Being  thus  furnilhed  with  the  authentic  docu^ 
ments  of  thefe  fcenes,  which  happened  almofl:  in  tny 
own  view,  I  hope  the  narrative  will  prove  a  leflba 
to  both  mailers  and  tenants.  I  had  formerly  faid  ib 
much  upon  the  bad  policy  of  railing  rents  fb  greatly 
beyond  their  value  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  that  coun- 
try, that  the  fubjeft  ieemed  to  be  exhaufted  $  bu( 
the  ftriking  circumltances  of  this  event,  and  the 
caufesof  it,  oblige  me,  reludtantly,  torefume  th« 
difagreeable  topic. 

I  ihall  not,  as  heretofore,  wafte  paper  upon  argu^ 

ments  which,  with  fbme  minds,  pafs  as  tinkling 

,  founds.    Since  neither  the  precepts  of  chriftianity, 

nor  philofophy,  can  nuke  any  impreifion;  fince  hu« 

manity  and  avarice  never  can  afllmilate,  we  muft 

change  our  ground,  and  trace  the  fubjeft  to   its 

origin.     The  earth  which  we  inhabit,  was  given  for 

the  general  fupport  and  benefit  of  all  mankind,  by  a 

Bein^  who  is  incapable  of  partiality  or  diftinfticm  ; 

and  thoush  in  the  arrangements  of  fociety,  the  earth 

is  divided  into  very  unequal  proportions,  and  thefc 

confined  to  a  few  individuals,  whilfl  the  great  body 

of  the  people  are  totally  cut  off,   this  diflribution 

doth  not  give  the  poffeiTors  a  ihadow  of  right,  to 

deprive  mankind  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour.     The 

earth  is  the  property  of  him  by  whom  it  was  called 

into  exiflence;   and,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  no  perfoa 

hath  an  exclufiye  right  to  ^ny  part  of  it,  who  can« 

not  (hew  a  charter  or  deed  handed  down  from  tho 

origmal  and  only  proprietor  of  all  nature  ^  if  ocher^*^ 

(iifiance  was  not  many  yards.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Mora 
will  take  notice  of  this  ungenerous  condodt. 

'.wife. 
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yffiCc,  they  hold  their  pofleffions  upon  ufagc  only. 
Grants  of  lands  were  made  by  princes  to  their  diam* 
pionS)  friends^  and  favourites,  and  thefe  have  been 
handed  down  from  father  to  fon,  or  by  them  transfer- 
red to  new  pofieiTors;  but  where  are  the  original  char- 
ters from  the  Author  of  nature,  to  thofemonarchs  ? 
In  vain  may  we  fearch  the  archives  of  nations  from 
one  extreme  of  the  globe  to  the  other.  If  fo,  and 
who  can  controvert  it  ?  the*  man  who  toils  at  the 
plow,  from  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  fun-fet, 
and  who  fows  the  feed,  hath  undoubtedly  a  right  to 
the  produce  thereof,  preferably  to  the  lounger,  who 
lies  in  bed  till  10,  fpfcnds  the  remainder  of  the  day 
in  idlenefs,  extravagance,  and  frivolous  or  vicious 
purfuits.  The  tenure  of  the  former  is  held  from 
God,  founded  upon  the  eternal  law  of  juftice  j  the 
claim  of  the  latter  is  from  man,  held  in  virtue  or 
the  revolutions,  and  cafual  events  of  nations. 

He,  therefore,  who  denies  his  fellow-creatures  the 
juft  earnings  of  their  labour,  counterafts  the  benevo- 
lent intention  of  the  Deity,  deprives  his  king  and 
country  of  an  induftrious  and  ufcful  body  of  the 
community,  whom  he  drives    from    ftarvation   at 
home,  to  flavery  abroad,  ought  to  be  confidered  as 
an  avowed  enemy  of  fociety  ^  particularljr  the  man 
ivho  can   take  the  cow  from  the  aged  widow,  and 
afcerwards,  the  bed,  the  kettle  and  the  chair  3  thus 
turning  out  the  decrepid  at  fourfcorc,  to  wander 
from  door  to  door,  till  infirmities  and- grief  clofe  the 
fc&^t  of  tribulation. 

Since  hi^an  laws  do  not  reach  fuch  perfons,  while 
petty  rogues  are  cut  ofF,  in  dozens,  their  names 
ought  to  bepublifhed  in  every  newfpaper  within  thefe 
kingdoms,  and  themfelves  excluded  from  any  place 
oT  honour  or  profit,  civil  or  military. 

It  is  fuch  men  who  bring  an  odium  upon  the^ 
tvhble  body  of  the  landed  gentlemen  in  the  High- 
lands^ and  its  neighbourhood.     Thofe  who,  by  their 
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univerfal  benevolence,  have  the  faiitft  and  bcft  of 
all  titles  to  their  pofieflions,  are  cenfured  indifcrimi- 
nately  with  men  who  hold  their  lives  only  throu^ 
the  defed  of  human  laws  $  it  is  therefore  proper  to 
draw  the  line,  and  to  refcue  the  innocent  or  the  meri^ 
torious  from  a  ftigma  which,  upon  the  ftri£teft  in- 
quiries,  feems  ill-direfted,  if  not  unjuft. 

When  lands  began  to  rife  in  the  more  ibutheni 
parts  of  the  ifland,  the  gentlemen  of  the  north,  who 
drew  a  mere  pittance  from  extenfive  difhi<^,  con- 
fidered  themlelves  as  having  an  equal  right  to  an 
increafe  of  rents,  but  without  duly  attending  to  the 
circumftances  of  foil  and  climate,  the  want  of  towns, 
manufa6hires,  and  capital. 

The  tenants,  accuftomed  from  age  to  age^  to  pof- 
fefs  hundreds  of  acres,  for  the  value  of  a  few  pounds, 
were  thunderftruck  on  finding  their  rents  doubled ; 
and  in  many  places  trebled ;    while  all  the  feudal 
fervices,  fome  few  eftates  excepted,  remained  in  full 
force.     The  confequence  of  this  premature  increaie 
of  rents  need  not  be  repeated  j  many  gentlemen  now 
fee  their  error,  and  are  taking  nieafures  for  their 
own  relief  and  that  of  the  tenants;  but  it  is  too 
evident,  that,  from  the  natural  circumftances  of  the 
country,  no  expedients  can  be  efit6hial,unlefs  affifted, 
in  the  firft  inftance,  by  the  public.     The  proprietore 
may  in  fome  parts,  improve  the  foil,  but  they  can- 
not improve   the  climate.     Herein  lies  the  great 
barrier  to^  agriculture  in  the  Highlands ;  on  which 
account,  the  greateft  part  of  the  vallies,  as  well  as 
hills,  would  have  been  turned  into  pafture-grounds^ 
for  the  raifing  of  cattle  and  fheep,  had  not  huma- 
nity and  patriotifm   ftepped  forth  in  the  generous 
breaft,  and  faid,  by  turning  tbefo  lands  into  grazing 
parks i  you  will  depopulate  your  country y  and  deprive 
the  Jiate  of  200,000  inhabitants.     Gentlemen  re- 
coiled at  the  thought,  and  at  this  moment  (iibmit  to 
all  the  incoilvcniencies  of  a    numerous  tenantry, 
whofe  rents  on  fome  eftates  are  from  2  to  loL  per 
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annumi  on  others,  from  10  to  20I.  eachj  which *i^ 
thought  high,  though  much  more  could  be  gained  by 
letting  out  large  diftrifts  to  opulent  graziers,  and 
without  rifle  or  trouble. 

There  is  Ibmething  generous  in  this  Iclf-deniali 
which  merits  not  only  the  public  applaufe^  but  the 
thanks  of  government. 

Jddre/s    to   She    lower    Ranks    of  People    in  the 
Highlands. 

Having  always  found  you  inquifitive  after  news, 
and  particularly  refpe&ing  North  America,  and  the 
encouragements  to  poor  men  in  that  country,  I  fhall 
give, you  fuch  lights  as  have  come  to  my  knowledge^ 
and  on  which  you  may  rely. 

While  America  remained  under  the  protefting 
and  foftering  hand  of  Great  Britain,  (by  which  you 
are  to  underibcnd  England  and  Scodand)  the  people 
were  happy  and  flouriihing,  beyond  any  example 
on  record;    every  year  increafed  their  commerce, 
(hipping,  and  towns,  and  rolled  in  new  fources  of 
wealth.     They  were  protefted  at  the  expence  of  this 
country,  againft  all  enemies ;  liberal  ^unties  were 
granted  by  Parliament  for  the  encouragement  of 
their  natural   produce;   they  were  allowed  a  free 
trade  with  our  fugar  colonies,  by  which  they  fup- 
planted  the  mother  country,  to  a  great  amount  an- 
nually,  without  contributing    in    men,    fhips,  or 
money,  to  the  defence  of  thefe  iflands ,-  they  had  the 
monopoly  of  fliip-building,  and  Britain  was. the  prin* 
cipal  market,  while  many  of  our  own  ports  were 
negledted,  choaked  up,  or  in  ruins ;  they  traded  on  the 
capital  of  Britifli  merchants  and  manufa6hircrs  to  the 
amount  of  4  or  5,000,000!.  and  were  fupplied  with 
Britiih  and  India  goods,  free  of  thofe  burdens  whifh 
the  native  fubjeds  paid ;  with  other  benefits,  exemp- 
tions and  privileges,  too  numerous  to  recapitulate,  and 
^vhich  would  have  been  further  heaped  upon  them, 
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had  they  been  afhiatcd  more  by  political  wifdoin 
than  the  machinations  *  of  rcftlefs  fadious  minds  in 
both  countries,  aided  by  foreign  powers,  jealous  of 
an  empire,  which  in  time  might  have  held  the  ba- 
lance in  Europe. 

*  Theconfequenceofthe  war,  wasan  intire reparation 
of  thofe  colonies  from  Britain,  and  infteadof  agreat 
andhappylineofcoaft  extending  1500  miles  in  length, 
it  is  now  fplit  into  13  different  ftates,  loaded  with 
debts  and  taxes  j  diftraded  in  their  councils ;  with* 
out  public  virtue's  ftiut  out  from  the  Weft  India 
iflands  j  their  commerce  red'dced ;  their  (bip-building 
abridged,  and  their  fpccic  completely  drained  away. 

In  a  period  of  fuch  diftradlion,  perplexity,  and  pcr- 
fonal  averHon  to  the  natives  of  Great-Britain,  it  is  not 
advifable  in  any  man  to  go  thither  as  an  indented 
fervant,  much  lefs  fo,  to  drag  his  family  to  a  coun- 
try where  they  will  be  infulted,  and  doomed  to  bon- 
dage with  negroes,  under  the  rod  of  a  mafter  who 
hath  an  uncontroulable  power  over  their  perfons  and 
fcrvices. 

More  powerful  arguments  againft  emigration  re- 
main to  be  mentioned.  The  foil  of  thofe  ftates  is 
in  general  very  productive ;  but  it  is  well  known, 
that  the  fudden  tranfitions  from  extreme  heat,  to 
extreme  cold  5  the  long  fogs,  cxtenfive  marlhes, 
and    exceffive  rains,    produce  a  train    of  diieafcs 

*  During  the  laft  war  it  ^^'zs  the  ptwSkkt  of  certain  cvil-difpoM 
perfons  of  the  capital,  to  print  inflammatory  hand-bills,  which  tbcy 
lent  by  thoiifands  to  Amer'tca  ;  where,  with  others  of  American 
manuia^urey  they  were  diftributed  amongil  the  revolted  colocues. 
Seafaring  people  frequently  brought  ibme  of  thefe  papers  to  Ijon- 
don»  as  curiolitics  ;  one  of  which  acquainted  the  good  peopfe  ot 
Atnerica,  **  That  the  king  of  Great  Britain  was  befiegcd  in  hb 
caftle  of  Windfor,  by  20,000  Londoners ;  and  that  the  queen>  a 
bigotted  Roman  catholic,  had  fent  her  jewels  to  Venice,  where 
iht  was  going  to  refide.*'  Gfeat  pains  were  taken,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  to  reprefent  the  king  in  colours  the  very  reverb 
to  his  rule  of  government,  which  hath  been  regulated  by  tho 
fpirit  of  the  Engliih  conilitution,  and  of  univerfal  eaiuty  towards 
all  his  fubjeds,  of  whatever  country,  religion  or  complexioQ* 
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very  fatal  to  Britifh  ccmftitutioos^  particularly  fevers 
and  agues^  to  which  alrrioft  every  man  is  fubjeft 
who  is  expofed  to  daily  drudgery  without  doors^  or 
in  the  woods ;  befides  the  tormenting,  and  almoft 
incefiant  ftings  of  mufketoes  and  other  virulent  in- 
fers, from  which  labouring  people  cannot  efca^e, 
infomuch  that  their  legs  are  frequently  ulcered,  and 
their  life  becomes  completely  burdenfome. 

The  only  provinces  exempted  from  taxation,  are 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  which  ftill  compofe  a  part 
of  the  Britiih  empire,  enjoying  all  the  benefits  of  its 
protedtion,  commerce,  laws,  and  conftitution  -,  but. 
thofe  countries  are  covered  with  froft  and  fnowfrom 
November  till  April,  which  oblige  the  inhabitants 
to  drefs  in  fkjns  and  furs,  and  cut  off  all  communi- 
cation between  Canada  and  Europe  during  7  months 
in  the  year.  Whoever,  therefore,  prefers  America 
to  the  temperate,  wholefome  climate  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, will  find  themfclves  greatly  difappointed ;  and 
even  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  may,  with  a  little 
affiftance,  be  rendered  a  more  defirable  place  of  red* 
dence  to  its  natives,  than  any  part  of  the  American 
hemifpherc. 

Such  being  tlie  natural  and  political  Hate  of  that 
country,  which  many  of  you  confidered  as  a  defi- 
rable aiylum  from  your  prefent  wrctchednefe,  you 
have  no  alternative  in  the  choice  of  your  future 
refidence,  unlefs  in  the  feafon  of  anguifli  and  defpair, 
you  take  the  defperate  refolution  of  plunging  your- 
iclves  from  bad  to  worfe.  Thopgh  this  account 
may  probably  deprive  you  of  thofe  hopes,  which, 
from  nature,  and  the  circumftances  of  the  times, 
will  be  found  delufive,  it  is  a  duty  to  ftate  the  truth, 
jthat  you  may  no  longer  remain  in  fufpenfe  on  that 
head. 

Supposing  therefore,  all  the  golden  profpefts  of 
a  country  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  to  vaniih 
from  your  imagination,  and  that  the  anguifh  of  your 
mindsj  thus  deprived  of  the  only  remaining  prop, 
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i$  become  almoft  inlupportablcj  it  would  be  in  vain, 
whatever  may  be  faid  on  the  contrary,  to  prefcribe 
what  are  ufually  called  fpiritual  comforts.  A  mind 
overwhelmed  with  affliftions,  too  great  for  human 
nature  to  fuftain^  and  without  the  hope  of  feeing 
better  times,  is  incapable  of  thofe  fenfations  which 
reflc/ftion  and  contemplation  affords^  in  the  days  of 
eafe,  health  or  profperity. 

Yet  hope  ought  not  to  be  totally  precluded.  Na- 
tions, as  well  as  individuals,  are  often  reduced^  by  a 
concurrence  of  circumftances,  to  apparent,  and  leem«- 
ingly  irretrievable  ruin  i  but  it  is  evident»  that  this 
humiliating  ftate  frequently  proves  the  termination 
of  their  difficulties ;  that  after  fuch  a  day,  or 
year,  their  diftrefles  gradually  vanifh.  Heaven,  the 
difpenfer  of  all  things,  prepares  a  train  of  circum- 
ftances,  all  co-operating  in  their  favour^  and  which 
lead  infallibly  to  the  vertical  point,  prefcribed  by 
Divine  wifdom. 

The  lofs  of  America,  which  in  fome  rcfpefts 
is  a  national  misfortune,  will,  in  otherS)  prove  a 
national  benefit,  by  difpofmg  the  public  to  look 
towards  a  country,  which,  in  days  of  great  profpe- 
rity, was  totally  difregarded.  Secondary  circum- 
ftances, as  the  famine  in  1782,  may  alfo  contribute 
to  enforce  and  haften  this  defirable  work;  nor 
ihould  the  diftrefles  of  your  countrymen  on  the  coaft  of 
Ireland,  though  at  a  favourable  feafon^  pafs  unno- 
ticed ;  their  determined  reiblution,  after  thefe  dif- 
afters,  to  hazard  another  voyage,  affords  the  cleareft 
evidence  that  the  country  requires  relief. 

In  order  to  ftrengthen  your  faith  in  what  is  likely 
to  happen,  let  me  call  to  your  remembrance  the 
following  events,  which  have  aftually  taken  place 
during  thcfe  laft  3  years,  viz. 

1 .  The  liberty  to  refume  the  drefs  of  your  an- 
ceftors. 

a.  The  reftoration  of  the  forfeited  eftates^  which, 
though  the  benefits  extend  to  a  few  individuals  only, 
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fhews  the  confidence  which  the  king  repofes  in  his 
Highland  fubjedts. 

3.  The  liberal  fupply  voted  by  thehoufe  of  com- 
mons^ for  your  relief  during  the  feafon  of  fcarcity. 

4.  A  generous  fubfcription  for  the  relief  of  the 
Orkney  iflands,  firft  opened  in  the  northern  counties 
ef  England. 

5.  The  late  cruife  of  his  majefty's  fon,  upon  your 
coafts;  his  honouring  Stronaway  with  a  vifit,  and 
his  minute  inquiries  refpefting  the  fifheries. 

Thde  arc  happy  ontiens  of  the  good  difpofition 
of  the  king  and  people  towards  you^  and  maybe; 
confidered  as  preludes  to  an  extenfive  chain  of  mea- 
fures  for  your  relief  in  all  cafes  that  Ihall  be  found 
expedient  and  prafticable ;  the  principal  of  which 
will  be  enumerated  in  the  fubfequent  chapter.  And 
I  may  further  add,  that  the  major  part  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry,  both  on  the  continent  and  the  iflands, 
are  refolved  to  take  an  aftive  Ihare  in  the  generous 
defigns.  X 

Thefe  favours  or  indulgencies  from  the  public, 
and  your  chiefs,  require  a  grateful  return  on  your 
part  to  God  the  firft  caufe,  and  to  your  king  and 
country,  as  the  means.  The  benefits  between  the 
public  and  you  muft  be  reciprocal ;  this  is  what  the 
nation  have  a^juft  right  to  expefb  in  return  for  the 
expenditure  of  public  money,  at  a  period  when  the 
fubjefts  are  born  down  with  the  weight  of  unavoid- 
able taxes,  to  which  you  contribute  nothing,  and 
from  which  it  is  probable  you  will  be  legally  ex- 
empted, when  the  circumftances  of  your  country 
(hall  be  inveftigated  by  the  fenate. 

The  departments  wherein  you  are  to  aft  in  the 
grand  machine  of  national  polity,  relate  to  the  army, 
the  navy,  and  the  fifheries. 

Of  the  army  department  little  need  be  faid  :  you 
have  ever  fliewn  a  manly  readinefs  to  rife,  when 
called  upon,  in  your  country's  defence,  and  an  in- 
flexible adherence  to  your  engagements.    You  have 
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been  eflendally  ferviceable  in  eveiy  part  of  the  em- 
pire, when  furroundcd  with  an  hoft  of  foes,  and  it  is 
expefted  that  the  fame  fpirit,  courage  and  firmnef$  will 
charaderife  Highlandmen,  in  ail  future  ages.  I  have 
calculated  the  quota  of  intrepid,  ftout,  and  bold 
young  men  ready  and  quali&ed  to  ferve  during 
a  fubfequent  war,  at  20,000.  If  towns  fliall  be 
built,  by  which  men,  women,  and  bairns  may  be 
encouraged  to  remain  on  their  native  foil,  I  conjec- 
ture that,  upon  any  great  emergency,  you  will  be 
able  to  fend  out  double  the  above  number,  to  give 
the  Monfieurs  and  the  Dons  a  warm  falute,  wherever 
the  young  chiels  can  get  within  muflcet-ihot  <^  them. 
But  the  main  ftrength,  and  grand  efforts  of  Britain, 
are  from  the  navy ;  which,  when  properly  connuaunded, 
hath  always  proved  invincible  againfl:  combined  na^ 
tions,  and  let  every  Highlandman  wilh  that  it  may 
long  maintain  that  fuperiority.  As  France  is  now 
copying  Great  Britain  in  her  naval  equipments,  and 
exerting  every  nerve  to  furpafs  the  latter,  both  in  the 
number  and  magnitude  ot  her  ihips,  we  mud  be 
always  ready  to  meet  that  potent  nation,  at  leaft  with 
equal  force.  Within  the  memory  of  Ibmc  men  in 
the  Highlands,  the  number  of  feamen  voted  for  the 
war  eftablifhment  was  45 ,000 ;  the  number  hath  been 
increafed  every  fucceeding  war,  and  in  1782,  it 
amounted  to  110,000;  the  next  war  will  probably 
require  130,000,  to  raife  whom  we  (hall  be  bruflen 
enough,  for  ye  ken  fu  well,  with  what  difficulty  we 
raifed  a  fmaller  number  in  the  laft  ftruggle.  Now, 
it  is  evident,  that  all  the  other  nurferies  for  feamen 
united  fall  (hort  of  the  fiihery  nurfery,  both  in  num* 
ber  and  hardinefs,  and  if  government  fhall  be  pleafed 
to  put  the  weftcoaft  in  a  way  of  employing  50obuires, 
and  4000  large  boats,  or  wherries,  which  wouldengage 
31,000  feamen,  they  muft  lend  a  hand  to  the  royal 
navy,  when  called  upon  by  his  honour's  higbneis 
prince  William  Henry,  and  tsdccafpell  of  what'sgoing 
^n  againftthe  Monfieurs;  for  it  would  be  a  fin  and  a 
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Ihame,  to  lay  the  whole  burden  of  fighting,  as  well 
as  of  building  (hips,  upon  England. 

The  great  aim  of  government  in  fupporting  the 
fiihery  biafinefs,  is  the  aid  which  that  branch  may 
be  able  to  afford  the  nation,  when  attacked  by  reft* 
lefs  neighbours ;  and  if  the  public,  after  laying  out 
thoufandS)  and  tens  of  thousands  of  guineas,  in  the 
Highlands,  Ihall  rely  upon  your  honour  and  faith, 
in  the  feafons  of  difficulty,  gratitude  as  well  as  juf- 
tice,  (hould  animate  your  breads  on  thofe  occafions, 
fo  as  to  overcome  all  feelings,  or  mercenary  confide* 
rations.  The  lads  muft  not  (kulk  or  run  away,  when 
called  upon,  but  enter  freely,  and  with  a  good  grace, 
upon  his  majefty*s  bounty.  Befides,  they  will  be 
benefited  by  feeing  a  little  of  the  world,  and  though 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  fwearing  aboard  a  man  of  war, 
no  man  is  under  a  neceffity  of  conforming  to  other 
people's  nonfenfe.  Some  officers  of  diftinguifhed 
bravery,  both  by  fea  and  land,  have  fcarcely  ever  > 
been  known  to  utter  an  oath,  which  at  beft,  is  a  paltry 
low  habit,  unworthy  a  man  of  fenfe,  education,  or 
delicacy. 

Neither  Ihould  the  lads  fuffcr  their  manners  to  be 
corrupted  in  any  Ihape  whatever;  advife  them,  with 
all  your  eloquence,  to  retain  their  original  fobriety, 
temperance,  and  modefty ;  qualities  which  do  not 
pafs  unobfervcd  by  the  officers,  and  on  which  account 
the  Highland  feamen  are  highly  valued  in  the  navy. 

The  third  capacity  required  of  you  is  of  a  civil 
nature,  and  will  benefit  yourfelves  as  well  as  the 
community.  The  greateft  part  of  thofe  who  refide 
on  the  fhores  and  lakes  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  encou- 
raged to  dire6t  their  attention  to  all  the  branches  of 
the  fifheries  throughout  the  whole  year,  by  means  of 
bounties  to  boats,  as  well  as  bufles,  with  permiffion 
to  fell  their  herrings  to  ftrangers-  For  thefe  and 
other  particulars,  I  refer  you  to  the  next  chapter.— If 
matters  (hall  be  put  into  the  train  therein  ftated,  your 
country  will  become  refpedtablc  1  jicw  fields  will  be 
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opened  for  induftry,  and  (Grangers  will  refort  to  your 
infant  towns,  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdonfi;    a 
complete  revolution  will  pervade  the  whole  High* 
lands^  to  the  aftonilhment  of  the  old  and  the  young, 
all  of  whom  will  find  employment  adapted  to  their 
a^,  capacity,  and  abilities.     But  while  your  con* 
dttion  will  be  thus  mended,  and  your  wants  fupplied 
in  all  things  requifite  for  human  exiftence,  dangers 
of  a  ferious  nature  are  to  be  apprehended,    and 
guarded  againft.  When  the  trading  world  (hall  break 
.in  upon  you  with  all  its  vicious  habits,  and  when  you 
fhall  begin  to  affimilate  with  that  world,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  refift  the  force  of  example,  and  the  al- 
luring temptations  that  will  appear  in  a  thoufand 
different  forms,  all  of  them  tending  to  eradicate  yoiu* 
native  virtues,  and  to  fubftitute  inftead  thereof  the 
long  train  of  vices  which  degrade  human  nature, 
and  are  fooner  or  later  their  own  puniihment.  Vice 
admits  of  two  diftindtions,  very  different  from  each 
other  in  their  effcds  upon  focicty ;    viz.  Thofc  of 
che  fenfes,  and  thofe  of  the  heart.     The  firft  are 
natural  or  conftitutional  vices,  operating  more  or 
lefs  upon  the  whole  human  race,  and  therefore  the 
life  of  every  confcientious  pcrfon  is  a  continued 
ftruggle  between  reafon  and  the  paffjons.     From 
perfons  of  this  defcription,  you  have  little  to  fear  in 
focial  intercourfe.     You  will  generally  find  them  fair 
and  open  in  their  dealings,  fincere  in  their  profcf- 
fions,  and  warm  in  their  friendfhips. 

Very  different  are  thofe  whofe  crimes  flow  from 
the  heart;  as  envy,  malignity,  double  dealing,  hy- 
pocrify,  cruelty,  boundlefs  ambition,  and  infatiable 
avarice.  Thefe  are  the  perfons  who  difturb  the 
peace  of  individuals,  of  families,  and  communities i 
who  overthrow  empires,  deftroy  millions,  and  keep 
the  world  in  continual  fermentation. 

Such,  you  may  be  afTured,  will  be  the  imports,  as 
foon  as  your  fhores  (hall  hold  forth  inducements  for 
the  refort  of  ftrangers.  The  thoughtlefs  being,  who  is 

no 
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no  one's  enemy  but  his  own^  is  a  rock  appearing  al- 
ways above  water,  which  you  may  eafily  avoid;  but 
the  man  of  the  world,  whofe  ideas  continually  centre 
in  one  objed): ;  whpfe  mind  is  ever  on  the  ilretch, 
deviling  by  what  new  means  he  may  fupplant  his 
neighbour,  is  a  rock  which  only  appears  at  low 
tides ;  while,  to  clofe  the  fimile,  the  dedgning,  the 
dark,  and  the  ambiguous  hypocrite,  is  a  rock  al- 
ways under  cover,  fatal  to  thoufands,  whofe  inexpe- 
rience or  credulity  leads  them  in  that  direftion* 
The  religious  impoftor  being  particularly  tenacious 
of  his  reputation,  is  confequently  more  artful  and 
refined  in  his  defigns  than  other  perfons,  and  from 
the  fame  caufe,  more  unrelenting  in  his  refentments 
againfl  the  objedts  whom  he  hath  injured* 

Such,  with  fome  exceptions,  is  the  world,  and, 
if  you  doubt  the  truth  of  this  reprefentation, 
let  me  remind  you  of  the  words  of  Solomon, 
founded  upon  experience,  and  a  general  know- 
ledge of  mankind.  He  found  one  man,  that  is, 
a  man  of  integrity,  in  a  thoufand.  Charles  II.  of 
England,  who  was  equally  converfant  with  mankind, 
and  equally  penetrating  into  the  human  heart,  ufed 
to  fay,  in  his  humorous  way,  that  "  There  were  two 
kinds  of  rogues  in  the  world,  all  thofe  who  wore 
wigs,  and  all  thofe  who  wore  their  own  hair/*  Man- 
kind in  all  ages  have  given  nearly  the  fame  charafter 
of  their  own  fpecies,  and  a  perfonage,  with  whofe 
life  you  are  well  acquainted,  was  particularly  pointed 
againfl:  human  depravity,  efpecially  thofe  of  high 
pretentions.  The  love  of  fplendour,  honours,  and 
wealth,  having  become  the  ruling  paflion  amonglt 
men  of  all  ranks  and  perfuafions  in  thefe  kingdoms^ 
it  is  highly  requifite,  that  you  be  guarded  not  only 
againfl:  their  artful  devices  to  obtain  thefe  gratifica- 
tions, but  alfo  againfl:  imbibing  the  poifonous  infec*- 
tion.  I  have  often  ruminated  upon  this  head^ 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  remain  in  your 
2  prefent 
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prefent  ftate^  uncontaminatcd  with  the  world,  thou^ 
almoft  ready  to  fink  under  the  weight  of  many  evils; 
or  to  be  placed  above  thefe  diftrefles,  at  the  hazatd 
of  your  morals.     In  the  day  of  batde,  you  ftand  firm 
and  invulnerable  againft  all  dangers,  however  nume- 
rous vour  opponents.   Will  your  fortitude  be  equally 
proof  againfl:  an  army  of  vices,  in  all  their  tempting 
ihapes  ?   Be  not  too  confident  of  your  own  ftrength. 
Cannon  and  muflcets  are  trifling  in  the  companion  to 
what  you  muft  encounter,  from  the  moment  after  you 
firft  drink  out  of  the  fame  cup  with  Lowlsuidmen, 
Englifhmen  and  Iriftimen.     I   know  your  anfwer 
before-hand }  the  wetnefs  of  the  prefent  harvcft,  by 
which  your  crops  will  be  partly  loft,  and  the  dreadful 
profpcfb  of  a  new  famine,  leave  no  room  to  hefitate. 
Give  us  employment,  by  which  we  may  purchafe 
from  others  what  our  own  miferable  climate  does  not 
aflTord,  is  your  ardent  fupplicationj  in  which  policy, 
humanity,  and  moral  juftice  arc  your  advocates.    As 
your  rcqucft  muft  fooner  or  later  be  granted,  it  will 
be  eifcntially  neceflary  to  alfift  you  at  the  fame  time, 
in  the  ftruggle  between  your  conferences  on  the 
one  fide>  and  the  world  on  the  others  for  this  pur- 
pofc,  an  additional  number  of  intelligent  clei^ymen 
may  be  fettled  among  you,  who  would  not  only  at- 
tend to  matters  of  ^iritual  concern,  but  alfd  affift 
you  with  their  counfcl,  in  fuch  temporal  affairs  as 
might  require  their  jud,  in  the  propofed  new  line  of 
aftion. 

But  as,  from  the  great  extent  of  country,  there 
wM  ftill  be  a  deficiency  of  clergymen  for  i^es  to 
come,  you  may  in  fome  degree  fupply  this  defeft, 
by  means  of  a  fmall  aflbrtment  of  well-cnofen  books ; 
and  in  order  that  neither  your  time  nor  money  may 
be  mifapplied,  I  would  advife  you  to  rejeft  all 
books  upon  religious  controverfy,  and  religious  in- 
tolerance; or  which  affirm  that  the  people  of  fuch 
a  church  or  fuch  a  fe£t,  and  they  only,  can  be 
faved.  This  is  prcfumption  with  a  witnefs !  and 
4  if 
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if  all  fuch  books  were  collected  together  and  fet  on 
fire,  with  fevcrc  penalties  on  thofc  by  whom  they 
were  reprinted,  it  would  be  doing  niankind  an  eflen- 
tial  fervice.  Such  writers  have  the  aflurance  to 
di£kate  to  the  Almigh^,  to  meafure  oiit  his  good- 
nefs  by  fquare  and  rule,  or  by  pounds  and  ounces, 
which  they  claim,  forfooth,  as  the  exclufive  right  of 
themfelves,  and  thofe  of  the  fame  perfuafion.  The 
books  I  mean  to  recommend  are  fuch  as  will  not 
puzzle  Or  diftraft,  but  aid  the  devout  mind;  as  Scou- 
gal's  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man;  Doddridge's 
Rife  and  Progrefs  of  Religion  in  the  Soul;  Beve* 
ridge's  private  Thoughts;  Mrs.Rowe*s  devout  Exer- 
cifes  of  the  Heart.  Thefe  books,  to  well-difpofed 
minds,  will  prove  a  never-failing  iburce  of  comfort, 
till  at  length  the  perfon,  thus  dilpofed,  will  perceive 
his  own  heart  to  be  a  church,  and  that  all  nature  are 
the  preachers.  You  will  difcover  that  every  objeft 
within  your  view,  from  the  blade  of  grafe  to  the 
mighty  oak;  from  the  fmalleft  infedt  to  the  elephant, 
and  from  the  moft  minute  inhabitant  of  the  boundlefs 
ocean,  to  the  monfters  which  fometimes  vifit  your 
fhores,  is  of  itfelf  a  perfeft  fyftem,  complete  in  all 
its  parts,  and  governed  by  unerring  laws,  peculiar 
to  its  nature,  in  its  formation,  growth,  maturity, 
and  decline.  Could  you  extend  your  contemplations 
beyond  the  objefts  immediately  before  your  eyes, 
new  fources  of  wonder  and  admiration  would  prefent 
themfelves  without  end :  the  globe  which  we  inha- 
bit would,  in  the  comparifon  with  the  works  of  God, 
appear  as  a  drop  of  water  to  the  boundlefs  ocean  ; 
a  mere  particle  in  the  wide  expanfe  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  which,  were  it  burnt  to  nothing  by  a 
planet,  would  fcarcely  caufe  a  blank  in  the  great 
machinery,  formed  and  regulated  by  Omnipotence. 

The  fame  wiidom  and  power  that  you  fee  dif* 
played  in  the  little  circle  which  you  inhabit,  is  feen 
and  felt  throughout  innumerable  worlds,  whofe  exif- 

tcnce. 
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tencej  the  ingenuity  and  difcoveries  of  man  have  fulljr 
confirmed* 

By  frequently  exercifing  the  mind  on  fuch  obje&s 
you  will  begin  to  make  the  important  difcovery, 
that  there  are  other  fources,  befides  gold  or  filver« 
more  fatisfaftory  in  their  operation^  and  more  per- 
manent in  the  tenure.  If  there  be  any  real  felicity 
in  this  world,  it  is  furcly  in  the  correfpondence  be- 
tween the  foul  and  its  Creator ;  it  is  alfo  that  kind  of 
dches  which  accumulate,  in  proportion  to  a  man's 
fincerity  and  integrity.  You  have  therefore  greater 
wealth  in  (tore,  than  many  of  you  are  at  prefent  aware 
of;  and  thus  pofTeflTed  of  increafing  fterling  treafure, 
you  will  lament  the  extreme  folly  of  thofc  who 
facrifice  every  valuable  confideration  of  this  world 
and  the  next,  for  paltry  tinfel,  by  which  their  ava- 
rice may  be  gratified,  and  the  pitiful  objed,  vanity, 
may  be  flattered. 

InciufVry  is  both  a  commendable  and  a  neceflary 
duty,  when  its  objeft  is  merely  to  procure  the  necef- 
fariefi,  or  even  theinnocentgratificationsof  life,andthc 
ability  to  afiift,  in  a  proportionate  degree,  the  aged 
or  the  helplefs,  whofe  merit  may  claim  your  notice. 

So  far  you  may  profecute  bufinefs  with  a  good 
confcience,  void  of  offence  -,  but,  beyond  that  line, 
danger  is  near,  both  to  yourfelves  and  thofe  with 
whom  you  may  be  connefted,  in  the  concerns  of  life. 

In  proportion  as  the  love  of  money  predominates 
in  the  mind,  confcience  lofes  its  force,  till  at  length 
it  ceafes  to  operate,  when  the  deludol  being  gives 
full  fway  to  all  his  defires,  breaks  through  all  laws, 
divine  and  human ;  becomes  a  falfe  friend,  a  double 
dealer,  and  in  all  refpe£ts  a  dangerous  neighbour ; 
thus  laying  up  one  fum  after  another,  till  cruel,  un- 
relenting death,  drags  him  reludtandy  from  the  ill- 
gotten  acres,  bonds  and  mortgages,  frequendy 
without  allowing  him  time  to  aifign  the  difpofal  of 
his  imaginary  riches. 

Befides  the  above-mentioned  books,  every  family  on 
the  fhores  of  the  Highlands  fhould  be  provided  with  a 
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fpelling  bookj  a  fmall  diftionary^  a  book  on  practical 
arithmetic^  ditto  on  practical  navigation^  a  copy  book» 
and  a  compendious  treatife  on  dife  w^s  and  cures.  T  hefe, 
from  the  fcarcity  of  fchool^-mafters,  and  furgeons  or 
doftors,  arc  pofitivcly  neceffary  j  the  ex|)ence  of  the 
whole,  including  a  Bible,  and  Confeifion  of  Faith^ 
will  not  exceed  il.  4s.  a  fum  which,  though  beyond 
your  abilities  to  advance  at  any  one  period  of  time, 
may  be  laid  out  occafionally  in  fhillings  or  half 
crowns,  till  your  library  fhall  be  completed. 

Every  family  Ihould  alfo  be  provided  with  a  copy 
of  the  filhery  laws  and  cuftom-houfe  feess  and  every 
man  ought  to  conform  fbiftly  and  religioufly  to  thofe 
laws  in  all  cafes  whatever,  conducing  himfelf  in  an 
orderly  and  decent  manner,  without  injury  or  offence 
to  thofe  engaged  in  the  {ame  eniploy ;  and  he  who  is 
detefted  in  malicioufly  cutting  his  neighbour's  nets, 
or  obftrufting  him  in  any  (hapc  whatever,  fliould 
be  for  ever  expelled  from  the  iiflieries,  and  the  com- 
pany of  all  honed  men. 

Addrejs  t$  tbi  Convention  of  tbi  Royal  Boroughs  in 
ScoflanJ. 

Gentlimeiv, 

It  is  univerfally  acknowledged  that  the  filheries  of 
Great  Britain  have  a  ftrong  claim  to  the  particular 
attention  of  the  legiflature, 

1.  As  a  nvirfery  of  Ihip-carpenters,  who  may  be 
ready,  when  their  country  demands  their  afliftance,  to 
fcrvc  in  the  royal  dock-yards,  and  facilitate  the 
equipment  of  our  navies. 

a.  As  the  primary  nurfery  of  hardy  feamen  to 
man  thofe  navies. 

3.  As  furnilhing,  if  properly  encouraged,  a  con« 
fiderable  article  of  commerce,  giving  freights  to 
ihipping)  and  drawing  hither  from  the  various  mar- 
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kets  of  Europe  and  the  Weft  Iildies>  in  fpede  and 
goodsj  CO  the  amount  of  750J000L  annually. 

4*  In  fupplying  the  labouring  people  with  cheap 
ami  wholefome  foodj  to  the  amount  of  i>cxx:^oooL 
annually. 

5.  Ingivlngemployment  tohalf  a  million  of  people 
of  both  &xrS)  andc^aU  ages ;  as  coopers^  blackfmiiiis, 
joiners,  block-makers,  painters,  hecklers,  (pinners, 
net-makers,  rope-makers,  fail-cloth-manufaSurws, 
and  fail^makers,  tanners,  falt-makers  and  labourers* 

6.  As  opening  inexhauftible  fources  of  wealth 
amongft  a  numerous  body  of  people  in  both  king* 
doms,  thereby  contributing  to  the  extenfion  of  ma^ 
nufadlures,  and  the  increale  of  revenue. 

7«  As  contributing  particularly  to  the  improve^ 
ment/of  that  hitherto  loft  country^  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  and  furnifhing  3  or  400,000  people 
with  a  competency  of  the  nece0*iiries  of  life,  whereby 
emigrations  would  ceafe,  and  a  numerous  colony  of 
foldiers,  feamen,  and  fifhers  would  be  foon  clla- 
blifhcd. 

8.  As  raifmg  the  value  of  natural  woods,  and 
confcqucndy  barren  lands. 

To  fum  up  the  whole,  as  giving  vigour  to  the 
centre  of  empire,  rendering  us  lefs  dependant  on 
foreign  countries  and  foreign  cofinedionsj  at  all 
timei  expenfiveand  precarious^ 

Such  are  the  gifts  that  Heaven  hath  beftowed 
upon  our  Ihores,  of  which  ft  rangers  have  hitherto 
reaped  the  fruits,  as  ftated  in  the  foregoing  hiftory 
of  the  fifheries,  down  to  the  beginning  c^  the  preicnc 
year. 

The  following  particulars  will  enable  you  ta 
form  fomc  cbnclufion  relpefting  the  prcfent  mea* 
fures  of  government,^  for  the  recovery  of  that 
national  ftaple.  .  • 

The   remarks  which   I  had  ventured   to  bring 
into  public  view  refpeding   the   fifheries,    being; 
generally  approved  of  by  the  inhabitants  of  Eng- 
land 
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land  as  well  as  Scotland,  brought  forward  that 
Herculean  foe  to  the  bufs*fUhery,  Dr.  Adam 
Smith,  commiffioner  of  the  cuftoms  in  Scotland, 
whofe  Specious  writings  on  that  fubjedl,  have 
had  too  much  influence  over  the  minds  of  men  not 
fufficiently  informed  to  judge  for  themfelves,  or  to 
difcovcr  the  virulency  of  the  author,  when  he  writes 
on  that  head. 

But  the  evil  doth  not  reft  here.  It  is  greatly  to 
be  feared  that  the  unfair  ftatements  and  conclufions 
of  this  writer  have  alfo  influenced  adminiftration 
and  many  fenators  refpeding  the  formation  of  new 
laws.  If  fo,  we  may  bid  adieu  to  the  Scottifli  fifticr- 
ies.  But  let  us  not  meanly  give  up  the  caufe  of  our 
country  without  a  ftruggle  in  its  defence.  Now  is 
the  critical  moment,  when  every  practical  fifher  and 
well-informed  perfon,  ought  to  take  his  ftand  in  the 
beft  of  all  caufes,  the  natural  rights  of  mankind, 
and  the  relief  of  diftreis.  It  is  a  caufe  wherein  the 
Author  of  Nature,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  is  a 
party  concerned.  He  beiftowed  thofe  fiiheries  upon 
your  country,  as  an  equivalent  for  its  barren  foil, 
aiid  ihall  the  inhabitants  fpurn  at  the  benevolent 
gift  ?  Shall  the  prejudices,^he  dogmatical  decrees, 
and  baneful  infinuations  of  a  board  of  cuftoms,  be 
permitted  to  counteraft  the  beneficent  intentions  of 
the  Deity.  Your  anceftors,  during  the  rfeigns  of 
the  5  James's,  enaded  laws,  enforcing  the  bufs- 
fifhery,  as  the  mode  which  was  beft  fuited  to  the 
Scottiih  feas ;  they  even  compelled  the  nobility, 
principal  gentry,  and  royal  boroughs,  to  fit  out 
decked  veflels  proportioned  to  their  abilities,  for  ex^ 
ploring  the  boifterous  ocean ;  while  boats  or  wher« 
ries  were  bufily  employed  in  the  firths  and  bays* 
The  diftra£laons  of  fubfequent  ages,  aHd  particularly 
the  capture  of  the  fea  veflels,  by  Cromwell  or  his 
officers,  annihilated  the  bufs-fifiiery  on  the  eaft  coaft. 
Ic  was  again  refumed  during  the  reign  of  his  late 
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majefty^  and  carried  on  with  great  fpirit  from  the 
weftern  ports,  encouraged  by  the  demands  for  the 
Weft  Indies;  and  again  it  hath  been  almoftiiq>- 
prefled  ;  not  by  civil  commotions,  or  foreign  inva* 
fion,  but  by  the  machinations  of  your  countrymen, 
co-operating  with  various  dtfcouraging  circumfian* 
ces,  formerly  enumerated. 

A  committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons  was  zp^ 
pointed  in  March  laft,  to  inquire  into  tb^  preicnc 
ftate  of  the  Britifh  fifheries,  and  into  the  moft  effec- 
tual means  for  their  improvement  and  extcnfion. 
Evidences  wcte  examined  from  bodi  kingdoms  ^ 
fevcral  valuable  papers,  tranfmitted  to  different 
members,  were  read,  arranged,  and  printed,  for  the 
infpeftion  of  the  parliament.  The  feafon  was  now 
too  far  advanced  for  entering  upon  the  fubjeft  of 
bounties,  but  it  was  propofed  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
removing  certain  impediments,  and  unneceflary  re- 
ftridions,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  main  ob^c&s  in 
feferve  for  future  difcuflion.  , 

The  fenfe  of  the  Conunittee  was  as  follows : 

From  the  Fails  which  mj^  fiated  in  their  prejentj  cr 
contained  in  their  former  Report ^  Tour  Committee 
have  unanimoufly  agreed  upon  the  following  Fjefolu^ 
tions\  viz. 

Refolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee, 
that  every  bufs  or  other  fifliing  veffel,  properly  fitted 
out  and  furnifhed  as  by  law  required  for  veflels  en- 
tered for  the  bounty,  ihould  be  allowed  to  clear  out 
of  any  port  of  Great  Britain,  at  any  xxc^c  between 
the  I  ft  day  of  June  and  the  ift  day  of  Odober,  and 
to  proceed  immediately  to  her  fifliing  ftadon,  and  to 
caft  her  nets,  without  being  obliged  to  rendezvous 
at  any  other  port  or  place — Agreed  to  by  Parliament. 

Re/olvedy  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committecj 
That  the  matters  of  bufles  and  other  veflels  employed 

in 
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tn  the  herring  fifhcry  Ihould  be  at  liberty  to  purchafe 
frelh  herrings  of  the  boat  fiJhers  (being  Britifli  fub- 
je£ks)  and  to  fhip  the  herrings  which  they  fhall  take> 
or  which  they  mail  purchafe  as  afurefaid^  on  board 
any  attendant  Britifh  veffcl,  with  permilllon  to  land. 
the  fame,  under  proper  regulations,  in  any  of  the 
pons  of  Great  Britain,  upon  oath  being  made,  by  . 
the  mafter  of  the  fmaller  veflel  fo  landing  them  as 
aforeiaid,  or  by  the  owner  of  the  fifli,  that  the  fifh 
were,  to  the  beftof  his  knowledge  and  belief,  caught 
by  Britifh  fubjeds ;  provided  that,  if  the  attendant 
veffel  which  ihall  fail  with  fuch  filh,  (hall  land  them 
at  any  other  port^han  thaf;  from  which  the  princi- 
pal veflfel  cleared  out,  a  proper  certificate  of  the 
number  of  barrels  of  falted  fi(h  fo  landed,  ihall 
be  x>b^ained  from  the  principal  officer  of  the 
cuftoms  at  fuch  port,  before  the  bond  for  the  duties 
on  the  fait  taken  on  board  the  principal  velTel  (hall 
be  difcharged ;  and  provided  alfo,  that  no  bufs  or 
vcfTel,  returning  to  port  within  the  fpace  of  twelve 
weeks  after  her  clearance  outwards,  unlefs  with  a 
full  cargo,  the  whole  of  which  ihall  have  been  taken, 
and  cured  or  falted,  by  luch  bufs  or  veffel,  fhould  be 
inticled  to  a  bounty. — Jgreei  to  in  fart. 

Rejplved^  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  commit* 
tee.  That  for  reviving  and  encouraging  the  cod 
fifliery  in  the  North  Seas,  and  in  Iceland,  the  owner 
of  any  veffel  employed  therein  fhould  be  at  liberty 
to  ufc  in  the  faid  fifhery  Britifh-made  fait,  duty-free, 
and  to  warehoufe,  under  the  key  of  the  officer,  any 
iiirplus  fait  remaining  in  fuch  veffel,  upon  her  return 
to  the  pUce  of  her  outfit,  under  the  like  rules  and 
regulations  as  are  provided  for  furplus  fait  t^rought 

back  in  veffels  employed  in  the  herring  fifhery, 

Agreed  to. 

Refolvedy  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  commit- 
tee, That  all  buffes,  and  other  fifhing  vefTels,  fhould, 
in  fyture,  be  permitte^d  to  be  entered  for  the  bounty, 
f^ithout  any  limitation  of  their  burden  or  tonnage ; 

s  s  3  except 
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except  that  no  velTel  of  lefs  than  20  tons  (hould  be 
intitled  to  any  bounty^  and  except  that  no  bufs 
or  other  vcffcl  Ihould  be  intitled  to  the  bounty  for 
more  than  80  tons,  although  of  a  larger  burden.— 
Agreed  to. 

Refolved^  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  commit- 
tee. That  all  buffes  and  veffels  employed  in  the  her- 
ring filheries,  (hould  be  at  liberty,  during  the  time  of 
their  continuance  at  fea,  to  catch  and  cure  cod,  ling^ 
and  hake,  as  well  as  herrings,  and  Ihould  be  fubjefb 
to  the  fame  regulations,  and  have  the  fame  privilege 
'  of  curing  the  (aid  other  fpecies  of  filh  with  fiilt  duty* 
free,  as  in  the  cafe  of  herrings  j  htt  that  no  bounty 
ihould  be  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  the  faid  other 
fpecies  of  fi(h ;  and  therefore,  that  fuch  other  fi(h 
(hould  be  marked  by  cutting  their  tails,  in  the  man<- 
ner  prefcribed  for  marking  filh  cured  for  home  con- 
fumption.— Di//^. 

Refolvedi  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  commit- 
tee, That  the  duties  payable  upon  fifli  caught  and 
cured  by  Briti(h  fubjefts  (fuch  fi(h  being  entered 
and  landed  as  by  law  required  for  filh  cured  for  home 
confumption)  (hould  ceafe  and  be  difcontinued, 

I  am  forry  to  obferve,  that  the  new  laws,  though 
they  abolilh  fome  impediments,  arc,  in  other  re- 
fpe£ls,  difcouraging  to  the  Scottifh  herring  and 
white  (ifheries,  which  will  undoubtedly  give  your 
rivals  of  Ireland  and  the  continent,  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  you  in  both, 

Fiitt,  refpefting  the  herring  fiihery :  by  the  for- 
mer laws,  vcflfels  were  to  remain  at  fca  3  months 
after  their  departure  from  port,  unlefs  they  (hould 
(boner  have  completed  their  loading.  By  the  new 
law,  they  are  to  remain  at  fea  3  months,  not  from 
the  time  of  failing,  as  formerly  enafted,  but  **  from 
**  the  day  upon  which  fuch  owners  or  matters  re- 
f»  fpeftiyely,  firft  (hot  or  wetted  their  nets/*    Now, 

it 
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St  100  frequently  happens,  that  veflels  do  not  fall  in 
with  the  herrings  for  feveral  weeks,  fometimes  a 
months  after  their  departure  from  port : .  confe* 
quently,  every  owner  muft  engage  men,  and  lay  in 
provifions  and  (lores  for  5  months,  inftead  of  3. 
It  may  indeed  be  fuppofed  that  there  is  a  loop  hole, 
as  it  IS  called,  by  which  the  law  may  be  evaded,  viz» 
by  wetting  the  nets  immediately  on  failing  out  of 
port.  Setting  this  afide,  what  chance  have  the 
Scotcifh  fi(hers  with  their  neighbours  of  Ireland, 
who  are  under  no  reftridlions  wha^ver  refpeding 
the  time  of  failing  or  arrival  between  the  Brfl:  of 
May,  and  the  firft  of  February,  whether  loaded, 
half  loaded,  or  empty.  You  will  alfo  perceive  that 
the  inland  duty  is  continued  upon  herrings,  though 
'<  the  ahnual  produce  of  this  duty,  as  appears  by 
*'  a  report  tranfmittcd  to  the  committee  from  the 
**  fait  office,  upon  an  average  of  the  two  laft  years, 
**  fcarcely  exceeds  1,400!/' 

This  trifle  requires  the  fame  attention  and  en- 
tries as  a  revenue  of  ioo  times  the  amount;  and 
is  equally  troublcfome  to  the  merchant  or  agent. 

Secondly,,  refpedting  white  fi(h  :  By  the  former 
laws,  all  white  fi(h  exported  was  entitled  to  the  fol- 
lowing bounties,  viz. 

£.  s.  d. 
On  every  cwt.  of  dried,  white  filh,  —030 
On  every  barrel  of  32  gallons  of  wet  do.     o     2     o 

By  the  new  laws  thefc  bounties  are  withdrawn 
on  Britilh  fifh,  while  the  Irilh  merchant  is  allowed, 

I.  s.  d. 
On  every  fcore  of  ling  or  cod  taken  on 

the  coaft  of  Ireland,  —  -^050 

On  every  fcore  of  hake,  haddock,  or  cod 

filh,  and  conger  eel,  —  —030 

On  every  tierce,  containing  41  gallons, 

of  cured  wet  filh         —        —       —    O    4     3 

What  chance  have  the  Britifh  fifbers  at  foreign 
markets,  againft  thefe  bounties  i  or  with  the  Nor- 

s  s  4  wegians^ 
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wegians^  who  frequent  the  northern  ieas  at  half 
the  expcnce  of  our  people,  in  provifions,  wages, 
and  the  equipment  of  veflTels  ? 

This,  gentlemen,  is  a  fpecimen  of  what  may  be 
expefted  as  the  «*  moft  effedual  means  for  the  im- 
'*  provement  and  extcnfion  of  the  Britifli  filheries,'* 
whilft  the  friends  olf  thofe  fifheries  vainly  imagine,  that 
this  moft  important  of  all  national  bufinefs  can  be 
permanently  eftablilhed  with  little  or  no  public  aid  1 
m  which  delulion  they  are  encouraged  by  fawning 
iycophants,  who  have  recourfe  to  fuch  flatteries,  as 
the  readieft  means  of  retaining  or  procuring  mini- 
fterial  favour,  though  at  the  expence  of  the  public 
welfare,*and  individual  fubfiftence. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  perfons  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  life  have  given  any  particular  attention  to 
the  fubjeft  of  fifheries,  excepting  thofe  immediately 
concerned  therein,  by  profeflion,  or  local  (ituation, 
of  which  the  number  is  extremely  few  *j  it  is  there- 
fore highly  expedient,  that  perfons  of  pra£tical  ex- 
perience 

*  Thst  the  importance  of  the  fiihcries  it  not  properly  compre^ 
hended,  appeari  evident  from  the  oppolition  made  uy  Mr.  Edep, 
one  of  the  moft  intellifi;ent  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  to 
the  rcmiilion  of  the  inland  duties  on  herrings,  which  Mr.  Beaafbj 
ftatedatno  more  than  14001.  This  trifling  fource  of  revenue 
alfo  attracted  the  attention  of  the  minifter,  who  moved  that  the 
ciaufe  might  be  poftponed  for  the  prefcnt. 

The  debates  on  this  fubjed  alfo  afford  a  convincing  proof,  that 

'  the  fubje£t  of  the  fiftieries  is  little  underfiood*    Mr.  Eden  **  made 

•  *'  no  fcruple  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  not  fufficientiy  maUbnr 

.  **  of  th^  (ubje^  to  pronounce  upon  it  with  certainty.    He  iaid^ 

**  he  had  no  other  information  refpedtbg  it,  but  what  he  had  ob~ 

**  tained  from  peruiing  the  fecond  report,  and  from  confulting 

**  a  or  3  volumes  of  the  f^atute  books  upon  the  table,  iince  he 

**  came  into  the  houfe,  and  he  would  venture  to  £iy,  without 

^*  dread  qf  being  thought  guilty  of  any  affront  to  the  committee^ 

•*  that  very  few  of  the  thirty  nneml>srs  prefent  were  better  a?- 

*|  quainted  with  the  fubieA  than  himfelf.''    hAv.  £den*s  obferva- 

tion  on  this  head  is  fully  omfirmed  in  the  third  and  principal 

report,  where  the  gentlemen  who  methodized  the  fame,  /airly 

confeft  themielyes  enveloped  in  myftery  and  darknefs.    It  is  not 

to  be  wondered  that  this  ihould  be  the  cafci  when  perfons,  whole 

fituatioci 
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perience  Ihould  ftcp  forth  to  rcfcuc  the  fUhertes  from 
the  hands  of  ignorant  advifers^  and  confequentlf, 
from  aliens,  by  which  means  they  will  be  efiedually 
iecured  to  the  native  fubjc£bs. 

With  this  view,  I  figniiied  to  fcveral  members  of 
parliament,  an  intention  to  draw  up  a  let  of  propoIU 
tions  for  the  perufal  of  the  traders  and  fifhers  in 
Scotland,  as  a  ground-work,  on  which  the  convene 
tion  of  the  royal  boroughs  may  compofe  and  pre* 
pare  a  body  of  fifhery  regulations,  fuited  to  all  cafes 
and  circumftances ;  which,  when  completed,  may 
be  tranfmitted  to  government. 

Befides  my  own  obfervations  and  enquiries  ref* 
peAing  the  Britifli  and  European  fifheries,  I  have 
been  furnifhed  with  remarks,  in  the  form  of  memo- 
rials, figned  by  the  refpedive  magiftrates,  mer- 
chants, and  principal  fifhers  on  the  weft  coait.  I 
have  alfo  received  much  ufeful  information  from  the 
epiftolary  communications  of  individuals  in  different 
parts  ot  the  kingdom,  who  are  engaged  in  that 
branch,  as  well  as  thofe  who  have  relinquifhed  the 
43u(inefs,  as  an  unprofitable,  or  a  ruinous  purfuit. 

By  means  of  thefe  materials,  I  have  been  enabled 
to  proceed,  fo  far,  on  fure  grounds,  as  you  will  per- 
(reive  in  the  preceding  chapters,  where  each  fubjefk 
is  feparately  ftated ;  but  as  thefe  communications  are 
confined  to  15  or  ao  heads,  I  have  ventured,  alone 
and  unfupported,  to  branch  out  this  great  fubjedfc  to 
the  various  cafes  which  occur  at  prefent  to  my 

fituation  in  life  gives  them  a  claim  to  a  hearing,  advance  &lie 
Aatemcnts,  at  Dr.  Smith,  who  in  the  eftimates  of  the  herrings 
taken  by  the  Scottifh  bufles,  includes  only  thofe  caught  in  the 
firft;  or  what  is  called  the  bounty  voyage,  whereas  *^  the,buflea 
often  make  a  fecond,  and  fometimes  a  third ;  and  as,-  one  year 
with  another,  the  herrings  taken  in  thefe  voyages  are  believed  to 
fqual  thofe  taken  on  the  bounty  voyage,  it  follows  that  the  quan« 
tity  taken  by  the  buifes  is  double  what  they  are  ftated,*'  confe* 
ijuendy  Dr.  Smith's  main  argument  falls  to  the  ground. 

memory 
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mcmoTf,  the  outlines  of  which  I  fubmi^  widi 
4ue  deference,  to  your  confideration. 

1  •  As  the  Scoctifh  feas  abound  with  fiih  du-ough* 
out  the  whole  year^  belides  an  annual  reinforce- 
ment from  the  great  northern  ocean,  in  a  compaA 
body,  equal  in  extent  to  the  Britiih  kingdoms, 
it ,  is  the  duty  of  the  natives  to  avail  themfel  ves  of 
this  heaven-direded  bounty,  to  the  fuUeft  extent, 
*  without  ceafing. 

2«  That  the  retraining  laws  enaAed  from  time  to 
time  militate  againft  the  benevolent,  intentions  of 
Providence,  and  have  contributed  to  throw  that  va- 
luable branch  into  the  hands  of  aliens,  thereby  de- 
priving the  natives  of  their  birthright. 

3*  That  an  unlimited  difcretionary  power  Ihould 
be  given  to  all  perfons  concerned  in  the  herring  filh- 
cries,  refpefting  the  time  of  failing  and  return, 
between  the  months  of  May  and  February, 

4*  That  the  bufles  may  be  allowed  to  fifh,  to 
purchafe  from  the  natives,  or  do  both  j  and  in  every 
refpcft  to  aft  as  circumftances  may  didate  for  their 
own  benefit,  provided,  however,  that  all  frcfli  her- 
rings fo  purchafed  (hall  have  been,  taken  on  the  pre- 
reding  night,  and  not  before. 

5.  That  theBritifh  and  Irifh  (eas  and  fifheries  may 
be  common  to  the  natives  of  either  country,  fubjeft 
to  the  fame  laws  and  regulations. 

6.  That  veficls  may  be  allowed  to  fend  their  cap- 
tures to  the  ports  from  whence  they  failed,  by  means 
of  carrying  veflels,  when,  and  as  often  as  they  ihall 
judge  it  expedient. 

7.  That  Ireland,  formerly  a  market  for  Scottifti 
herrings,  hath  not  only  fupplicd  herfelf,  of  late, 
but  alfo  become  a  rival  at  the  Weft  India  mar- 
ket, through  the  wifdom,  liberality,  and  unwea- 
ried exertions  of  their  parliament,  particularly  in 
bounties,  which,  by  the  firft  laws,  amounted  to 
nos,  per  ton  to  all  veflels  carrying  between  20  and 
100  tons  burden  j  and  is  now  raifed  to  30s.  befidcs 
fs.  3d.  per  barrel  on  all  herrings  cured  after  the 

Dutch 
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Dutch  manners  alfo  2s.  per  barrel  on  all  herrings 
exported. 

8.  That  Sweden,  alfo  a  market  for  Scotdfli  her- 
rings, fo  late  as  the  year  1750,  now  fupi^ies  herfelf^ 
the  Baltic,  &c.  to  the  amount  of  200,000  barrels 
annually,  upon  an  average  of  years,  at  from  8  to 
I  OS.  per  barrel. .  That  the  herrings  being  taken  at, 
or  near  the  mercantile  city  of  Gotten  burgh,  by  means 
of  large  nets,  in  the  manner  of  the  falmon  fifhery, 
no  extraordinary  expcnce  is  requifite,  which  circum- 
ftancc,  with  the  cheapnefs  of  the  cafks,  operates  as 
a  large  bounty,  by  which  the  Swedes  are  enabled  to 
underfell  all  other  nations  *. 

9.  That 

*  The  following  table  of  exports  firom  Oottenbur^  may  be 
vibful  to  peribns  coucemed  in  the  fiiheries. . 


«775 

1776 

1777 

»779 

1780 

,  i7H^ 

To  Cork  und  other 

Irifh  ports,  ~ 

S5»83^ 

56,400 

19,267 

7i3iS 

12,243 

Madeira    and    the 

Weft  Indies, 

6.»7« 

7.437 

SfU6 

*o,«49 

7,281 

«*7«o 

Pantzfc. 

5.6^3 

♦f3ai 

3,716 

755 

538 

t,I20 

Stettin, 

4,967 

740 

»,485 

2,489 

1,770 

6,6i« 

Kojiinglberg, 

4,670 

4»970 

6,59a 

740 

i,6oi 

1,260 

Kiga. 

3>359 

3,730 

7*337 

5M-»4 

2,200 

9>534 

Peterfburgh, 

»,i79 

4*195 

7.507 

6,263 

2,182 

3,29« 

Wolgaft, 

1,96a 

•,*05 

*>45« 

3*50« 

1,"4 

8,380 

Pifierent  ports  in 

1 

the  eaft  Sea, 

ao,7aa 

16,930 

35^37• 

4i.«97 

33*334 

50,270 

Trance  and  the  Me- 

diterranean, 

8OC 

4»a67 

5,4«3 

,   «,369 

11,6,5 

H,»iS 

Barrels  of  3a  ga]. 

900  her.  in  each, 

73,><6 

i05,«95 

94*971 

94,600 

77i8«6 

«07.89f 

4>ifferent  ports   in 

Sweden. 

io,6a7 

»3»*7a 
118,467 

17»o^« 

40»4«^ 

106,664 

•9'*Sf 

Toul, 

9^Sn 

132,046 

135*083 

136,649 

The  fale  of  Swedifli  berriDgs  hath  lately  been  very  confidersible 
in  the  Dutch  ffland  of  Eufiatia. 

When  the  herrings  fiirft  returned  to  the  Swediih  eoaft,  in  ibb 
year  ^752,  they  appeared  in  July  and  Auguft;  they  have  gra« 
dually  fallen  in  with  that  coaft^it  a  later  fealon,  and  are  now  fel« 
dom  feen  before  the  beginning  of  November,  neither  arc  the  fifli 
t>  ht  as  when  they  appotxed  early. 

The  heningSy  as  loon  as  gutted,  are  regularly  laid  into  the 
^fki  <>rj»rrpls,  wxthlalt;   after  ibindtog  30  or  xa  days,  they 

itckoB 
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9.  That  of  late  jrears  there  is  alfo  a  coofiderabie 
herring  filhcry  on  the  coaft  of  Norway,  taken  and 
cured  at  little  expencc. 

10.  That  under  the  difcouraging  circumftanccs  of 
rivallhip,  and  reftridtions  at  home,  added  to  the 
difproportiotiate  expence  of  out-fits,  &c.  the  Scot- 
ti(h  fimeries  have  declined,  are  declining,  and  will 
in  all  probability  be  reduced  to  the  mere  fupply  of 
the  kingdom,  unlefs  they  (hall  be  placed  on  a  footing 
with  thofe  of  Ireland,   Sweden,  and  Norwav. 

11.  That  the  patriots  of  Ireland  have  oeclared 
their  intention  to  advertifc  in  the  Scottilh  newfpapers, 
for  experienced  fifliermen  and  traders  of  the  latter 
kingdom,  to  fettle  in  the  towns  now  ereding  upon 
the  north-weft  coaft  of  Ireland. 

•  11.  That  foipe  of  the  moft  experienced  fifhers 
and  traders  of  the  weft  of  Scotland  have  declared  to 
tjie  author  of  thefe  Iheets,  their  determined  refolu- 
tion  to  remove  with  their  families,  vefiels,  and  pro- 
perty to  the  coaft  of  Ireland,  unlefs  the  Britilh  go- 
vernment (hall  place  the  ScottKh  fi(heries  and  all  fait 
duties  upon  an  equal  footing  with  thofe  of  the  former 
country. 

13.  That  thefe  ufeful  men  have  often  ftated  their 
cafe  to  government,  with  little  or  no  effeft,  owing^ 
it  is  fuppofed,  to  the  lecret  influence  of  their  ene- 
mies.    That  they  lately  renewed  their  humble  appli- 

reckon  them  ready  for  (hipping,  when  the  barrels  are  weH  daunted^ 
and  filled  up.  The  herrings  that  are  falted  )aeld  no  oil,  it  is  ex- 
tra(fted  only  by  boili  g  them  in  boilers  that  contain  from  10  to  20 
barrels.  On  an  average  18  barrels  of  herrings  yield  a  calk  of  oil, 
nearly  %z  gallons,  meafure.  In  1781*  the  Swedes  exported 
14,(41  barr((ls  of  this  oil,  not  having  confumption  or  demand  for 
the  herrings  which  lav  on  their  (hores^  The  markets  for  hening 
oil  are  the  Baltic,  Holland,  and  Spain.  The  average  price  is  about 
3I.  7S«  per  barrel*  The  quality  is  greatly  mferior  to  whale  oil« 
and  even  to  liver  oil ;  having  this  inconveniency,  that  in  cold  wea- 
'  ther  there  is  no  keeping  it  tronvcongealing  to  a  confidence  (bme« 
thing  like  honey.  Mr.  Mca/hn^s  Anfkaers  to  Mr.  Byres's  ^erij^ 
0McerHimg  the  Herring  JFififiug  om  the  Coafl  of  Sweden  ;  in/ertedia 
ibe  third  Report  ffthe  Ommittie  sm  the  Mrit{/b  Fifieri/tu 
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tationSj  in  a  clear  and  xircumftantial  dedudiion  of 
fadfcsj  founded  upon  the  experience  of  former  as  well 
as  the  prefent  tinies.*, 

14.  That  the  fchemes  fuggefted  by  Dr.  Smithr 
and  Dr.  Andcirfon,  for  carrying  on  the  Scoctifh* 
fiiheries  by  means,  of  boats^  without  the  fupport  o£ 
the  public^  or  by  premiums  during  a  limited  time> 
are  totally  inadequate  to  the  nature  of  thofe  fifberies^ 
and  the  hazards  of  the  Scottilh  feas.  '        ^ 

15.  That  all  fchemes  calculated  for  that  impor- 
tant end,  upon  a  contrafted  plan  of  ceconomy^ 
will  prove  delufive  to  the  ftate,  as  well  as  indivi-- 
duals.  , 

1 6.  That  to  enable  us  to  meet  foreigners  at  the 
European  and  Weft  India  markets,  on  equal  terms, 
certain  aids,  fuited  to  the  nature  and  modes  of  each 
jrefpc(£kive  filhery  are  unavoidably  neceiTary. 

17.  That  to  render  thefe  fiiheries  fubfervicnt  to 
the  great  purpofes  of  naval  (Irength,  the  extenfion  of 
commerce,  and  the  employment  of  the  people,  it 
will  be  expedient  to  encourage  the  fame  by  means 
of  decked  veflels,  for  the  floating  Hfhery  in  the 
open  feasy  and  by  wherries,  for  the  coafts  and  inlets. 
.  1 8.  That  nothing  lefs  than  a  general  bounty, 
extending  to  veflels  of  every  fizc, .  and  to  .fiiheries  of 
every  denomination,  will  be  found  eflTedbual  upon 
the  experiment;  neither  can  any  plan  be  adopted,  fo 
limple  in  its  operation,  or  lefs  fubjedt  to  frauds, 
jobs,  coUufion,  or  impofition. 

1 9,  That  the  mode  of  encouraging  the  herring 
fifliery,  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  by  means  of 
high  premiums  on  fifli  exported,  opened  a  door  for 
perjury,  and  the  abufe  of  the  public  money,  the 
barrels  being  frequently  entered  a  fecond  time  upon 
the  bounty,  while  the  iniquitous  practices  of  the 
traders,  in  exporting  fifli  improperly  cured,  and 
fometimes  filling  the  barrels  in  part  with  ftones,  or 
lumber,   loft  to  thefe  kingdom's  the  confidence  of 

forcigncrst 
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foreigners^  and  the  fide  of  herrings  at  the  Europcait 
markets. 

20.  That  nature  hath  been  fingnlarly  favourable 
to  the  Iriih  fiflieries,  by  confining  them  to  a  narrow 
point  on  the  coaft  of  Donegal,  while  the  ftation  of 
tKe  Scottifh  fifheries,  that  of  Shetland  excepted,  is 
at  all  times  uncertain,  and  requires  much  time  and 
patience,  befides  expence^  before  the  herrings  are 
difcovered. 

ft  I.  That  the  parliament  of  Ireland  having  lately 
granted,  in  further  aid  of  their  fifheries,  a  bounty 
of  30s;  per  ton,  on  all  veflels  carrying  from  ao  to 
100  tons,  befides  fmall  premiums  per  barrel,  it  is 
eflentially  requifite  that  the  Scottim  fifheries  be  put 
on  an  equal  footing,  which,  allowing  for.  the  certainty 
and  facility  of  the  former,  and  the  uncertainty,  ex- 
pence,  and*  hazards  of  the  latter,  will  require  at 
the  ieaft,  a  tonnage  bounty  of  40s.  extending  to  all 
veflels  from  ao  to  100  tons,  befides  premiums  on 
herrings  exported,  fimilar  to  thofe  granted  by  Ireland* 

ftft.  That  the  adventurers  be  pennittcd  to  build 
veflels  on  fuch  con(lru6tions  as  experience  hath 
proved  beft  adapted  tx>  the  refpe6tive  feas,  fliores, 
and  modes  of  flfhing,  agreeable  to  a  plan  to  be 
drawn  up  by  the  convention. 

33.  That  all  veflels  built  and  equipped  after  the* 
Dutch  manner,  which  fhall  clear  out  for  the  Shet- 
land fifliery  in  the  proper  feafon,  and  which  fliall  take 
and  cure  after  the  Dutch  method,  the  rich  high- 
flavoured  herrings,  for  the  European  markets  $  and 
alfo  follow  the  flioals  without  ceafing  in  their  emi- 
grations fouthward,  and  which  fliall  continue  the 
floating  filhery  without  boats,  from  the  a4th  day  of 
June  (or  fooner  if  it  fliall  be  found  expedient  by 
the  convention)  to  the  24th  day  of  Auguft,  be  intit- 
led  to  an  additional  bounty  of  ftos.  or  3I.  per  ton. 

24.  That  all  veflels  which  fliall  engage  to  profe- 
cute  the  herring  and  white  fiflieries  alternately 
through  the  whole  year,  be  in  titled  to  3I.  per  ton. 

a  ft5» 
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25.  That  all  bounties  be  immediatdf  paid  to  the 
refpeftive  claimants^  or*their  order,  on  producing 
fatisfaftory  vouchers  or  proofs  of  their  having  con* 
formed,  in  all  refpeAs,  to  the  intent  and  fpirit  of 
the  law. 

26.  That  all  cuftom-houfe  fees,  in  whatever  re^ 
.lites  to  fiflierics,  be  aboliflied  under  a  penalty. 

ay.  That  all  lx>at$  or  wherries  properly  equipped, 
and  carrying  5  men  and  i  or  a  boys  or  apprentices; 
which  fhall  profecute  the  floating  and  ground  fifhery 
during  the  ufual  continuance  of  the  herrings  on  their 
refpeftive  fhores,  be  intitled  to  an  annual  bounty  of 
15I.  per  boat,  upon  producing  Vonchers  as  above 
ftated. 

28.  That  all  fuch  boats  or  wherries,  which  fliall 
profecute  the  herring  and  white  iifheries  alternately 
through  the  whole  year,  and  whofe  crew  fliall  not 
jointly  or  feverally  occupy  any  lands  beypnd 
acres  each  ;  and  fliall  not  exercife  any  profeffion  or 
trade  unconnefked  with  the  fiflieries,  be  intitled  tx> 
an  annual  bounty  of  20I. 

29.  In  order  to  facilitate  bufinefi,  as  well  a$  to 
bring  ofl^enders  more  fpeedily  to  juflice,  the  ownen 
of  a  fifliing  veflel  fliall  caufe  the  name  of  fuch 
veflel,  and  the  port  to  which  flie  belongs,  to  be  cut 
in  charadcrs  at  leaft  5  inches  long,  and  one  quarter 
of  an  inch  deep,  on  the  fl:ern  of  the  faid  veflel,  the 
fame  ta  be  painted  with  white  lead  and  oil;  as  alfo 
on  all  boats  and  buoys  belonging  to  the  faid  veflel. 
And  the  coUeftor  fliall  caufe  a  number  to  be 
added  to  fuch  names,  which  number  fliall  be  infer-^ 
ted  in  the  entry,  and  painted  in  like  manner  on  the 
VeflTel,  and  on  the  boats  and  buoys. 

30.  That  the  name  of  the  fltipper  or  maftcr  of 
eachboat  or  wherry  on  the  bounty,  be  cut,  or  painted 
in  large  charafbers,  with  white  lead  and  oil,  on  the 
ftetn  of  faid  boats,  and  the  initial  letters  cut  or 
painted  on  her  oars  and  buoys* 

31.  That 
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31.  That  novcflcl  frequendng  the  filheriesy  be 
permitted  to  moor  or  ihoot  her  nets  at  the  entrance 
of  the  bays  and  creeks,  thereby  preventing  the  her- 
rings from  entering  fuch  bays  or  openings ;  nor 
ihould  any  perfon  be  allowed  to  lay  long  lines  for 
taking  of  cod  and  ling  acrofs  the  entrance  of  thde 
bays. 

33.  No  nets  (hould  be  ihot  or  wet  for  taking  her- 
rings in  the  day-time. 

32.  A  certain  portion  of  the  coaft  or  beach  (hould 
be  allotted  for  the  various  pur{>ofes  of  the  herring 
and  white  fiflieries,  exempted  from  all  claims  or 
ihore  dues  whatever. 

34*  That  a  fetof  regulation$,  fuch  as  are  expedi- 
ent and  pradicable,  be  drawn  up  by  the  convention, 
refpe&ing  the  bell  modes  of  curing,  packing,  and 
marking,  fuited  to  each  refpe£tive  leafon  of  the 
year,  particularly  the  early  Shetland  fiflsery,  in 
which  the  convention  will  be  confiderably  affifted 
by  the  Dutch  laws.  iS*^^  page  257,  Gff  •  al/o  page 
391. 

35.  That  the  praftice  of  curing  in  bulk,  and  the 
prdfent  mode  of  daunting,  be  clofcly  inveiligated, 
and  the  propriety  or  impropriety  thereof,  be  clearly 
defined. 

26.  That  the  thicknefs  of  the  barrels  for  the  rc- 
(pe^tive  feafons  be  determined ;  the  age  and  quality 
*  of  the  wood  ipecified ;  and  the  duty  upon  European 
ftaves  remitted. 

37.  That  the  growth  of  willows  be  encouraged 
on  fenny  grounds,  near  water-carris^. 

38.  That  as  the  prefent  townlcfs  fcite  of  the  Weft 
Highlands,  renders  the  natives  of  that  great  feat  of 
filheries  utterly  unable  to  conform  to  laws  and  regu* 
lations  refpefting  fait;  and  as  thefe  laws,  however 
miid  or  indulgent,  will  ever  prove  a  barrier  againft 
the  extenfion  of  the  national  fiiheries  in  general,  it 
is  fubmitted  to  die  convention  whether  it  would  not 
be  expedient  to  fubftitutc  another  objed  of  revenue 

4  equivalent 
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SiiValent  to  the  ij^oool.  raiied  at  prefent  from  falc^ 
ich  in  this  cafe  might  be  abolifhed. 
39.  iThat-thc  $cot$>  hitherto  denM  the  ufc  of 
Englilh  rock  fak>  though  free  to  odier  nations^  be 
allowed  to  import  the  fame,  on  equal  terms  with 
Ireland. 

46.  That  t]>e  convention  be  particularly  attentive 
to  the  fait  regulations,  ^ecifying  fuch  and  fucfa  kinds 
and  qualities  of  fait,  for  fuch  and  fuch  herrings  and, 
white  fiili,  as  on  diis  depends  in  a  great  meafure,  the 
rqmcation  of  the  Scottifh  fifh,  and  the  cxtenfion  of 
tte  fale  at  the  European  markets.  The  Dutch  re- 
gulations on  this  head,  as  before  ftated,  may  be  found 
ufcfuL       .   . 

41.  The  Rzt  and  qualities  pf  the  .nets,  with  the 
dimenlions  of  the  mcfhes,  alfo  merit  particular  atf . 
tention.' 

4a.  The  duty  upon  herrings  for  inland  fale  In 
both  kingdoms,  though  the  net  revenue  arifing 
therefrom  is  little  more  than  a  name,  operates  as  a 
check  to  that  branch,  enhances  the  price  double- 
fold  to  the  labouring  part  of  the  conununity,  and 
ought  to  be  aboliihed. 

43.  To  the  above  particulars,  I  have  to  add  va^ 
rious  objeAs,  which,  though  of  a  general  nature^ 
will  contribute  efifcntially  to  the  profperity  of  the 
fiOieries  in  all  their  varieties.  They  arc  matters  of 
confiderable  expence,  and  can  only  be  executed  by 
means  of  the  public  revenue^  or  properly  fpeaking> 
by  a  loan  from  the  public  ftock,  which  will  be  re* 
paid  in  due  time  with  ample .  intereft.  The  firft  of 
thefe,  is  the  propofed  communication  between  the 
Ljow  Countries  and  the  Weft  Highlands,  by  mtans 
of  a  caoal  from  Lochfine  to  Loch  Crinan,  of  a  fuf-< 
ficiemt  depth  for  the  largeft  bufles  when  loaded,  and 
dra^jiqg  1  a  feet  watqr.     See  f  age /^lo. 

44.. .Secondly,,  a!  navigable  communication  be* 

tween  Invemefs  'and  Fort  WilUam  in  the  N<HtK 

'     Tt  HighUodf, 
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Highltiidsy  of  the  fame  depth,  and  f«  tlM  Stat^ 
purpofes.    See  page  4204 

45.  A  line  of  8  markcc^owM,  buih  on  the  weft 
CM&  of  the  nuua  land,  to  £enre  «s  flordumfes  and 
marts,  i;diere  die  natives  may  buy  and  iell,  asui  eiyof 
all  the  privileges  of  Britifh  fubjefts« 

46.  Opening  fundiy  carrii^Hnada  in  Rofr-flucep 
from  fea  to  iea,  which  may  be  doM  by'  die  militaiy 
at  no  great  ezpence. 

47.  Ereffinglighthoitfes  from  the  mtdl  of  Gallo* 
way  along  die  whole  wcftem  Goaft  to  cape  Wrath; 
from  thence  along  the  coaft  of  the  Pentlaod  firths  at 
North  Ronallha,  in  the  Orkneys,  and  Kinnaiid's 
head,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Murray  firth  ^.  Beacons 
ihould  alfo  be  ereftcd,  and  buoys  fixed  in  the  moft 
necefiary  fituanons. 

48.  It  would  be  expedient  to  ftation  2  or  more 
revenue  cutters  annually,  on  or  before  the  beginning 
of  June,  at  the  Shetland  ifles,  fumifhed  with  fifliing 
nets  in  order  to  attend  the  a  diidfions  of  the  her- 
rings in  their  fouthcrn  progrcfs  along  both  fides  of 
die  kingdom,  to  obfcrve  all  their  modona  by  fink- 
ing the  nets,  and  to  give  notice  thereof  to  the  in* 
habitants  or  fiJhers,  that  the  bufles  may  not  be  under 
die  neceffity,  as  heretofore,  <^wandenng  from  |^ce 
to  place,  to  find  out  the  fhoals,  by  which  much  va* 
luaUe  time  is  loft,  and  frequendy  the  foreign  ikiar* 
kets.  That  fucK  veflels  ought  to  have  fignab  fiv 
die  purpofe  of  giving  notice,  when  met  at  lea,  of  the 
direftion  the  flioal  is  takine,  its  magfutude^  and 
other  particulars.  That  the  uid  veflels  make  found- 
ings  and  obiervations  upon  the  coafts,  fearch  for 
fifliing  banks,  and  examine  thofe  already  difcovered^ 
in  order  to  afcertain  the  beft  fifliing  grounds  f. 

49-  I« 

*  The  two  laft  were  recommended  to  the  comnuttee  od  the 
fiflwries,  by  that  experienoed  oAvimtor,  OApndnXydi  oommBuler 
of  one  of  tak  mi^Iqr's  cimen  <»  the  oorAm 

,4!  ^<  It  is  to  be  remarked^"  fayt  Mr*  Ttavis  of  Scsrbovoi^h, 
<i  that  tb^  fiilicrmeQ  icldomfiad  any  (X)d|  fiy,  or  other  round  mh» 

iip«t 
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' '  49.  It  irouW  be  rapedlcnl  ta  auchorac  dioft 
gutters  to  board  any  veflel^  or  boat^  upon  the  bounty, 
whecher  fii)iiflg  in  the  open  fea  or  at  anchor^  with 
powers  to  examine  into  the  number  of  men>  an4 
other  particulars^  of  which  an  account  might  be 
ixanfmitted  annually  to  the  commiffionera  of  the 
cuftoms. 

50.  The  cutters  fhfnild  alfo  be  empowered  t^ 
maintain  good  otder  amongft  the  fUhers,  to  enforce 
the  laws,  take  cognizance  of  trefpaifes^  whereby  de- 
linquents'may  be  brought  to  jukiccj  and  expelled 
from  the  bounty  fifliery. 

I'  flfall  clofe  this  lift  of  pmpolitions^  by  recom- 
mending  to  your  notice  a  fubjed  on  which  the 
prosperity  of  the  fiflieries  greatly  depends^  though 
nitherao  overlooked  l>y  political  writers* 

It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  two-thirds  of  the 
harbours,  and  confequently  many  of  the  town3  in 
Scotland,  bave  fallen  into  decay. 
*  That  moftof  the  inhabitants,  inftead  of  profecuting 
fiifaeries  and  coafting  trade  with  the  vigour  and  per- 
ieverance  of  their  anceftors,  have  funk  into  a  ftate  of 
lloth  and  indigence,  become  mere  drones  in  fociecy, 
fubfifting  upon  a  precarious  illicit  traffic  in  teas%. 

fpirits 

upon  die  Dogger-bank  itfelf,  but  upon  the  (loping  edgea  and  hol- 
lows Goadguous  to  it.  The  top  ot  the  bank  is  covered  with  a 
barren  ihirttn^  land,  whkh  affords  them  no  fubfifience,  and  the 
water  on  it,  from  its  ihallownefs,  is  /continually  fo  agitated  and 
broken,  as  to  allovt^  them  no  time  to  reft.  The  Hat-fifli  do  not 
fttibrthe  lame  boonveoience  there;  for  when  diilurbed  by  the 
motion  of  the  fea,  they  iheiter  themielves  in  the  land,  and  find 
variety  of  fuitable  food.  •  It  is  true,  the  Dutch  filh  upon  the  Dog- 
ger-bank ;  but  it  is  alfo  true,  they  take  little  except  folei,  Ikat^, 
diornbacks,  plaife,  &c.  It  is  in  tne  hollows  between  the  Dogeer 
and  the  WeU-baak,  that  the  cod  aie  taken,  which  fuj^ly  Lonaon 
roadcet.** 

This  important  informadon  fliould  ftimubte  cutters  as  well  as 
fifliiDg  ydfels  to  txploie  the  edges  of  the  Long-forty's^  Mar's 
bank,  and  the  whole  chain  of  banks  on  the  weftem  coa(l« 

♦  Tea  is  fuKe6t  to  a  duty  of  1 8  per  cent,  to  which,  if  we  add 
the  c^ence  of  carnage  and  infurance  from  London,  with  com- 

T  T  a  miffion 
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fpirits,  tobacco— and  the  equally  pernicioas  cnule 
of  receiving  bribes,  at  the  expiration  of  every  7 
years,  by  ^rhich  they  are  enabled  to.  pay  oflp  dd 
fcoreS)  and  to  drag  through  a  miferable  esdftence, 
unprofitable  to  their  families  and  their  country.  I 
have  made  Tome  progrefs  on  the  fubjedk  of  harbours, 
and  I  expeft,  in  a  fhort  time,  to  be  pofleiled  of 
the  prefcnt  ftatc  of  every  harbour  in  the  kingdom, 
with  eftimates  of  the  expence  in  clcanfing,  deepen* 
ing,  repairing  or  enlarging,  where  neceflary. 

Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  field  in  the  maritime  line, 
which  demands  attention.  Your  eftabliflunent  is 
amcngft  the  moft  antient  in  Europe  1  the  powers 
delegated  to  you  by  the  ibtes  of  the  nation,  fincc  the 
middle  of  the  1 2th  century,  arc  almoft  unlimited  in 
all  matters  relating  to  commerce,  navigation,  and 
fi(heries,  of  which  you  are  the  hereditary  guardians. 
Though  your  eftablifliment  funk  to  little  more  than 
a  name  under  the  dcpreffion  of  your  country,  during 
thefe  laft  150  years,  its  invigorating  powers  ftill 
exift,  and  may  be  called  into  adion  at  the  very  firft 
meeting  of  the  convention.  Your  late  fpirited  con- 
dud  relative  to  the  enormous  cuilom-houfe  fees,  had 
a  goo(J  effcft  i  your  memorial  relative  to  the  privi- 
lege of  fifhing  on  the  coafts  of  Ireland  and  the  iflc 
of  Man,  brought  the  commiffioners  to  their  fenfes, 
and  hiimblcd  their  pride,  as  appears  by  their  late  cir- 
cular letter  amcngft  the  filhersj  but  this  felf-raifed 
tribunal,  this  terror  of  flavcs,  fcems  ftill  inclined  to 
difpute  every  inch  of  ground  with  the  antient  and 
only  legal  commercial  court  of  the  nation.  Though 
its  pretcnfions  are  fpurious,  its  influence  is  great, 
and  there  lies  the  danger.     It  is  evident,   from  rc- 

mifilon  or  profit  laid  upon  it  by  the  London  agent  or  merchant ; 
the  whole  will  probably  amount  to  30  per  cent,  above  the  price 
pnid  to  frougglers ;  but  were  the  Baft  India  company  difpofed  to 
eilabliih  laarehoufes  in  Scotland,  inhere  teas  might  be  fold  to  (hop- 
keepers  at  or  near  the  London  prices^  they  would  thereby  crufli 
iiiniggling  effedhially. 

cent 
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cent  publications,,  that  the  ideas  of  thefe  hieriTe*' 
fpefting  the  fiOienes,  are  incompatible  with  the  cruef 
intereft  of  the  Britifh  nation,  which  confifts  in  eftab-. 
liibing  permanent  extenlive  fUheries,  by  means  of: 
liberal  bounties,  to  be  renewed  from  time  to  time, 
as  circumftances  (hall  require.    This  would  imme- 
diately dilFufe  a  fpirit  of  exertion,  and  adventure  upon 
every  coaft,  firth,  and  lake  of  the  kingdom.     Boats 
and  veffcls  of  every  fizei  from  5  to  120  tons,  would 
be  immediately  put  on  the  ftocks,'  while  the  old  and 
the  young  would  again  refume  the  various  branches 
of  net  and  canvas  making..    Thefe  obfervations, 
gentlemen,  are  not  the  efFufions  of  idle  fpeculation ; 
they  are  founded  upon  long  qbfervation,  and  ocular 
demonftration.    Eradicate,   therefore,  any  impref- 
Qons  which  fpecious,  florid  a^d  grtful  declamation 
rnay  have  made  on  your  minds,  and  let  reafon  and 
humanity  fupply  their  place. 

In  order  that  your  decifions  oh  this  impor* 
tant  bufinefs  may  contain  the  fenfe  of  the  na- 
tion, it  will  be  neccffary  to  deviate  in  one  inftance, 
from  the  ftrift  rules  of  your  conftitution.  Your 
body  is  compofed  of  delegates  from  the  royal  bo* 
roughs,  and  none  elfe.  The  revolutions  thai  have 
happened  fince  this  regulation  was  framed,  have 
greatly. altered  the  face  of  the  country,  and  the  ftate 
of  the  borough,  in  particular.  Some  ports  are  fo 
greatly  reduced,  that  they  have  fcarcely  a  finglc 
veiTel  at  fea^  while  places  which  100  years  ago 
fcarcely  deferved  the  name  of  villages,  now  canyon 
the  principal  ftfheries  of  the  kingdom,  as  Greenock 
and  Port  Glafgow.  Other  towns,  as  Saltcoats,  Ey- 
mouth,  Peterhead,  and  Cromarty,  have  alfo  a  claim 
to  notice.  It  is  therefore  fubmitted  to  your  con- 
fideration,  whethet  to  admit  delegates  from  thefe 
places,  with  the  liberty  of  voting  on  fuch  propofi- 
tions  as  Ihall  come  before  you.  It  is  alfo  fubmitted! 
to  your  confideration,  whether  to  admit  reprefen** 
tttiv^s  from  the  Weft  Highlands,  and  Hebride  iOcs* 
T  T  3  w|ucb 


natural  right  to  be  heard  on  fubjefbs  wherein  diey 
arc  fo  immediately  concerned*  If  this  indulgence 
fbould  be  granted,  a  reprefentative  from  Oban  on 
the  main  land,  might  be  appointed  ;  and  alfo  from 
Mull,  Hay,  and  Sky,  nominated  by  the  principal 
proprietor  of  each  refpe&ive  ifland. 

Thisr  conduft  would  dlfcorer  fuch  nuxieratian 
and  liberality  of  fehtiment,  as  could  not  fail  of  con« 
tributing  to  the  fuccefs  of  your  applications  to  the 
legiflature.  Moreover,  the  fubjeA  of  the  fifheries 
will  be  found  more  extenfive  ana  perplexing  in  the 
difcuflion,  than  you  at  prefent  forefee,  which  renders 
the  aflifbance  of  thefe  men  efieiltially  neceflkry. 

The  impediments  n6w  exifting,  and  the  moft  eli- 
gible mode  of  granting  public  aid^^  being  dated  w 
fettled,  other  objefts  will  appear  to  your  view, 
branching  out  from  one  another  in  a  feeming  endleis 
chain  of  regulations,  which  muft  be  adapted  to  the 
various  feaions  and  modes  of  each  refpeftive  fUheiy. 
Many  of  thefe  being  new  to  Scotfmen,  it  will  be 
neccflary  to  appropriate  one  or  two  feafons  in  ex- 
perimints,  the  refult  of  which  will  enable  the  conn 
vention  to  proceed  on  fure  ground  in  the  framing  t 
practicable  fyftem  of  fifhery  laws,  whereby  their 
country  will  gradually  rife  from  its  ruinsj  ami  again 
become  refpeftable  in  Europe. 

Xstira/ls/rm  a  Petithm  and  Afemrisi  t9  $he  Right  HimMrmUt  ^ 
Lords  Commljjpo^ers  tfHis  Mmjefly^s  Trn^un^  Jrmm  tU  Gnenfl 
C&nvcnticn  §/  the  Ray4^  Boroughs  of  ScotlaMd^  Seftemier 
]  1783  ;  in  jin/kver  to  a  Petition  ^certain  Officers  of  the  CitfiomSf 
etna  a  Report  of  the  Board  of  Ciftoms  at  Edinhtrgh  and  thiit 
Jfl^aprf  in  June  1782.     With  Remarks. 

'  •«  IN  the  port  of  Leith/*  feys  the  Memorial,  "  which,  widi  a  few 
(Receptions,  is  the  mod  moderate  in  Scotland,  the  StK%  upon  coali 
Within  tlic  firth  are  now  triple  of  the  board's  regulations  in  1730, 
There  arc  at  that  port  alfo,  befidcs  other  variations,  about  15  of 
ao  additional  hi^  £ies  eftabliflied  for  clerics,  that  were  aot  knomi 
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and  CQckeliy  upim.&tiidl'  qiuAticies  of  goods  paiting  within  tb^ 
liver,  cmi  under  5U  nduci  and  at  timet  b^  ibny-Mats,  pracr 
fUed  Ihcra  till  my  latdf. 

'*  At  BornmftouQiiefi,  the  fiiiB  for  a  codket  oq  cods  was  ooly 
ad»atJtelcdiftatabfeotftc«,  figoed  bjr  the  oolleaor  and  comp^ 
trollor  of  that  ^rt»  and  tiaafantted  to  the  board  of  cuftoms  mm^ 
9742*  But  this  fee  of  ad.  is  now  raifed  to  the  extraordioaiy 
fttin  pf  about  $s.  €adttfiv!e  of  ilamps,  and  3  or  4  fluUing^  ixu>re  fi^ 
fuffismnoesy  coiail-waiter,  &c.-  Bonds  and  oockets,  withhi|^  fees, 
Mva  alio  been  exaded  on  ^oods  paffing  on  the  rimr  Forth,  down 
to  &e  value  of  $0  or  40  ihiUings,  though*  \v  law«  no  fee  at  ail  ca^i 
be  taken  on  eodds  under  5I. 

*'  A  finakTboat^^f  9  tons  burden,  canying  under  scihillinga 
value  of  coals  fer  .a  few  mileSf  in  ttie  iame  c^ftoqa-houK  difiriq^ 
•wicUn'tbe  river,  was  illegally  i^bjed^  to  bonds  aod  oockets,  fer 
34  trips  in  one  year,  1780^  the  fees  for  which,  with  ftainp-p8^)ei^, 
lUDoontod  to  aixnit  ao  per  cent.  <tf  all  4>e  value  of  the  ooals  ihe 
carried,  and  nearly  to  the  whole  j&eight  whicb  the  boat  earned. 
Majr,  fuch  is  d»  rigs  for  fees  oo  the  riiver  Forth,  and  the  .indi£> 
cretionof  Ihe  offioem,  who  it  feems  have  been  long  without  any 
controttl  b  this  rei^eft,  diat  m  the  a  diftri&son  ;he  bead  of  the  , 
Forlti,.$o  Biiles  above  open  fea,  th^  have  ventured,  without  the 
4eaft  fliadow  of  lawfol  authori^,  to  ejtfoit  boods  and  opckets^ 
with  hi^  fefs,  ewa  upon  rafts  of  foreigp  wood,  juft  after  tht  ^ 
^hities  on  them  were  paid,  for  paffing  a  few  oiiles  on  or  acrofs  the 
liver,  to  enter  the  cansd  forGlafgow.  And  what  may  feem  al- 
togethar  incredible,  one  of  thefe  mft-boods,  for  want  oiF  a  {certi6« 
catet  was  fent  to  be  put  in  fuit  in  the  Exchequer. 

'^  Wool,  that  i^eat  raw  material  of  our  manufefture,  whidi 
mfles  fiee  in  all  nvers  and  firths,  and  even  at  many  turnpikes  ia 
Jbog^and,  is  loaded  with  eonoeffive  fees  in  paffing  at  the  upper  fer* 
lies  of  the  river;  and  whatcaniGarcelybebeli^ed,at  thenariofr 
pailaffe  of  Queen's  ferry,  about  40  miles,  above  open  fea,  thefo 
fees  ieem  of  late  to  be  nrmed  to  the  innkeepers  at  toe  water  fide* 
They,  widiout  any  dtfpaftch  being  given,lev^  a  tax  for  the  officerSt 
at  8d«  00  eadi  faoali  pack  c»f  xs  fione  weight  of  wool,  equal  ftp 
aheexoffaitaat  fum  of  d)Out  .6s«  a  tDo,  or  50!.  on  a  fingle  rob 
aoosofthis  raw  material.  'Even  poor  men  and  women,  umble  to 
hire  horfes,  have  beencompelled  to  pay  a  (hare  of  this  grofe  ta|« 
politioQforcachloidof  w<K»lcarrieaon  their  badts.'* 

Tliefe,  ami  other  impofitioos,  of  wU^  endleis  inflances  mig^t 
be  given,  are  ooQ$iary  to  the  laws  of  Scotland,  and  decifions  of 
the  courts,  whicb  pobtively  fey  that  ail  ferries  are  coofidered  as 
hkh  roads,  and  all  goods  paffing  the  Forth  in  boats,  are  to  befree^ 
«rwhich  wool  is  particuUriy  mentioned, 

M  At  Aberdeen,"  feys  the  memorial,   <'  the  fee  ou  landing 
goods,  from  general  veucls  coafiwi^,  was,  by  their  own  table  in  • 
X74a,  fearcely  one  ferthiqg  per  barrel,  whioi  was  itself  unrea- 
ibnably  high,  bi^  is  now  niicd  to  a  fall  penny  ftcrlii^  or  9^. 

T  T4  -per 
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per  ton,  ainoimting  annually  to  afiimaqmlto  the^iitaaie  1 
of  the  city  and  its  liberties.  There  i«  al^  at  chit  pore,  aft  addi* 
tiooal  fee  of  about  i8d.  a  ton  on  mw  wool  hroi^iit  tiotAwAyu 
At  Montroie,  Thurfo,  and  other  insali  porta,  the  fe6»  9f  in 
general  Hill  higher  than  at  Aberdeen. 

«*  Reports  on  imall  reiTeU  from- abroad  in  l)aUaft,  are  iM  er- 
Bi^ed  at  fome  great  Englifh  ports,  particularly  at  Loodoo  and 
Yarmouth ;  and  ac  fome  other  porta,  6d.  only  is  tftken  for  ikick 
reports ;  while  in  the  firth  of  Forth  the  fees  amount  to  7,  lo,  and 
16  (hillings ;  and  at  fome  difbint  ports  they  are  even  higher. 
The  fees  alfo  on  reports  of  veilels  outwards,  in  the  two  countries^ 
efpecially  with  coals,  aad  com,  difier  nearly  in  the  fiuse  pro* 
portion. 

<^  By  the  table  annexed  to  the  book  of  rates,  the  following  ar- 
ticle is  twice  narrated,  under  the  head  of  Smbfidy  Outwards  t 
•  For  mak'tvg  and  entering  a  tranfin  or  ki^pafi^  frcn(f^r$  H  p^rt  in 
Great  Britain^  bd,*  and,  linder  the  head  of  Fees  for  Searchers  and 
Waiters,  *  Tranfirts  for  the  coafi  fret^  Butac  many  of  our  ports, 
78.  6d.  and  in  fome  places,  3s.  imd  js.  is  exacted  for  fucb  trail* 
fires,  befides  a  large  fee  to  the  (hipping  ofiicer,  or  waiter,  though 
prohibited,  as  above,  and  this  upon  trtilin|r.  parcels' of  goods  of 
urail  value,  within  rivers  \  and  2  fliillingi  is  taken  even  on  Hroe. 

•*  By  the  hook  of  rates^  t^jt  fvfferamte  is  «»'  it  .fivra  without 

'fee ;  and  accordingly  none  is  taken  at  London,  and  other  £ng- 

liAi  ports,  whate\'er  the  value  of  the  goods  nuiy  be ;  but  at  LeiSi 

6d.  is  taken  for  each  fufierance,  and  lometlmca  to^  nannberof 

20  to  20  of  them  on  a  lingle  coafting  veiTel.    At  other  potts,  is. 

*is.  6d.  and  fometimes  moi«,  is  exacted  00  each  fuftranoe. 

.  ^'  The  fees  for  coals  (hipped  here  for  London,  are  three  times 
-higher  than  what  they  arc  ^t  Newcaftle,  on  vefiels  of  iiir  greater 
b'lrden,  and  five  or  fix  times  as  high  as  what  they  are  in  E^og^and 
upon  their  exportation.  Nay^  there  are  inibnces,  where  the  fees 
on  (mall  veflels  with  coals  exported  to  Ireland,  have  equalled,  and 
even  ibmetimes  exceeded  the  king's  duties, 

''  The  fees  on  the  exportation  of  coin  alfo^  by  (fasatl  veilels^ 

•  amount,  at  feveral  of  our  ports,  to  fix  times  what  the  iame  hufi- 
neis  cods  at  Yarmouth,  and  other  great  ports  of  England.  Re* 
^nlar  high  fees  are  alfo  taken  at  fome  or  all  of  our  pctfts,  upon 
^fh  and  lalt,  and  on  00m  exported  on.  bonnties  and  ondebcn- 

•  lures,  though  directly  prohibited  by  law. 

.**  At  the  port  of  Dunbar  near  Edinburgh,  in  particular,  theoii« 
cers  not  only  take  high  fees  on  li(h.,  but  have  been  known  to  (brae  the 
fame  merchant  into  many  different  entries,  cockets  and  debentures, 
upon  (ingle  ladings  of  com  exported  on  bounty;  and,  in  deiiaooe 

•  of  law,  toexad  58.  for  eadi,  upon  pa3ring,  or  certifying  thefe  de- 
bentures :  fo  that  the  expence,  befides  incredible  trouble  aod 
delay,  amounted  to  twenty  times  what  the  lame  bufineis.  would 
have  coll  at  many  Englidi  ports. 

<'  In  England  the  Rrths  or  navigable  rivers  are  as  free  as  high 
foads  for  every  kind.pf  home  or  forei^  gopds*  aAd  fo  v^^erc  the 
•  Scgttifti 
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A»ltifli  fifthi  suid  riven  for  fome  tinie  after  the  uoion  ;  but  the 
officers,  have  of  Iflte  years,  for  thdr  own  gaia,  g6c  all  our  rivers^ 
wkh  ao  exception  of  a  imaH  part  of  the  upper  Clyde,  coufldcred 
as  open  iia  up  to  thetr  firft  bridges,  even  \rtier^  the  rivers  are  not 
half  a  quarter  of  a  ^tle  broad,  and  ia  the  cafe  of  the  Fonh,  69 
miles  above,  the  realopen  iiea*    Small  parcels  of  home  goods  ean« 
oot  pafr'acrofs,  or  up  and  down  fuch  riven,  for  a  mile  or  two  ; 
nor  txstween  the  Olalgow  canal  and  the  Forth,  without  an  expenca 
of  8,  10,  I  $8.  or  more,  nearly  the  iame  as  if  they  were  fuU  coail^ 
iog  ladings  going  round  the  ifland ;   and  many  caies  have  hap* 
praed,  where  pertbns  have  been  forced  to  carrv  fiDall  parceU  of 
goods,  fuch  as  coahr  and  feed  cortl,  by  land,  and*  could  not  ufe  th^ 
river  or  canal  navigation  with  it,  even  in  vawh,  unlefs  they  fob* 
micted  to  pay  30,  ^o,  or  $0  per  cent,  of  tne  value  in  fees. 
' '  *^  The  great  article  of  coals  and  culm,  which  pals  fi«e  of  fees  in 
Engiifh  rivers,  is  inoH  iUegaUy  fubjedcd  on  the*  river  Forth,  to  an 
jexpence  of  about  to  per>oent.  on  their  or»nal  coll,  tor  §cg»  ;  and 
in  the  lower  Clvde,  where  the  craft  are  imalkr,  [many  of  them 
poor  Highland  boats  of  5  or  6  tons]  to  10  or  1 5  per  cent,  befidet 
.an  incre£ble  delay  and  wafle  of  time  to  the  mariners  add  li]ehter« 
men.-— Of  all  thefe  fis^  the  cooveotioo  has  undoubted  endence. 
Indeed,  the  illegal  opprdfion  upon  coals  carried  within  the  fiitk 
of  For^  efpecially,  is  put  beyond  all  doubt,  by  accounts  recently 
,deltveced  in  by  the  officers  thonielves,  to  the  honoiuable  houfe  of 
commons.    From  theie  it  ^ypean,  that  the  fingle  ices  of  thfe 
'ColietEter  of  Borrowftounnefs,  amount,  on  an  average  of  three  years, 
to  709I.' annually,  while  tbofe.  of  the  oolledor,   2  cuflouiertib 
comptroller^  5  land-waiters,  ilnd  of  aU  the  other  officers  <tf  eveiy 
denonaioation  together,  at  the  gieat  port  of  NewcaiUe,  including 
.Howdea  Pans  and  North  Shields,  amount  only  to  795I.  6s.  an* 
•  0]ially;.althoughatthe  iame  time,  the  quantity  of  coals  ikipped 
in  Newcaftle  dittridk,  is  probably.' 30  times,  of  that  in  Boriowikwt* 
nefs.    At  S^toun  Sluice,  and  Blythe  Nook,  where  periiaps  near  a« 
maoy  coals  are  flipped  as  itt  Borrowflounnefis,  the  fees  of  the  ool- 
.  kfi^r,  and  all  the  other  officers  together,  amount  only  to  40L  6s« 
.  annually.    The  fees  of  this  coUeSor  of  the  little  port  of  Borcow* 
&ovaumbf  Mo  (arifing  chiefly  from  the  illegal  impofidon  ooeoals) 
amount,  by  the  lame  accounts  hiidbefore  the  houfe  of  commonly 
to  32I.  annually  more  than  thofe  of  the  coUedors  of  the  3  great 
.  Scott^fh  ports  of  Port  Glafgow,  Leith,  and  Dundee,  put'togira/^. 
Thofeof  theooUedorof'the  fmallpon  of  Alloa,  where  there  it 
little  trade  but  in  coals,  amount  alfo  annually  to  more  than  .the 
coUedbrs  at  Newcaftle,  and  to  near  as  much  as  the  colledkiv  at 
Port  Gla%ov  and  Leith  feparately  draw  in  fees.** 

Thex^veoueofficecs  made  a  ftout  defence  in  a  counter  petition 
to  the  lords  of  the  treafur^,  fupponed  by  the  board  of  commif- 
fioners  of  the  cuftom^  at  Edinburgh,  who  modeflly  report  to  their 
lordfhips,  *<  That  the  £et$  now  taken  at  t^  different  ports  of 
*^  Scotlaod,  arefufficienUy  eftablilhed  by  ufage,  and  that  no  inno- 
^f  v^tion  has  beea  n)a4c  in  tbcitime  of  any  officer  now  employed 
4  •*» 
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*  te  *•  icrviGeof  tkef»rcDaeiiiukr  dMtrnHmg«BBiL''<1 
the  then  colleetor  of  the  port  of  Ltkhi  had  beea  m  ofioc  40  yeK% 
#«  period  in  which  moik  of  thefe  inj^tiooi  had  fapen  nude  oi 
the  public)  **  That  thcj  have  00  mfomiatiaQ  e£  mammmtBUBm 
^  aiifing  from  the  continuatioa  of  the  former  pndioe.** 

**  It  appears/*  aofwered  the  cooireiitioiiy  ^  from  what  hm  al« 
veady  heeo  iaid,  that  thefe  aflertioM  are  fiHinded  00  ndftma* 
Ibntacion,  togivethemnoworfe  oflime;  and  what  chetxiardoa» 
fcconmoends,  is  not  odIv  highly  improper,  but  alio  iUcgal,  aad 
<lire£tiy  contrary  to  the  ttatute  8th  oSf  queen  Anne,  above  reattd» 
l*he  fubje^ting  the  trade  of  the  hdand  oangatiQa  with  the  livcr 
forthy  to  bonds  and  cocketa,  ieenit  to  have  pcooeoded  &om  the 
board  itfelf^— at  leafl  an  order  for  it  was  fixne  yean  ago  fipwdby 
their  infpedtor,  ^o  the  officers  at  Glafgow/* 

It  alio  appears  tliat  the  oommiffiooers  and  tfie  ofioefs  lately 
drew  up  a  new  table  of  fees  for  Scodand,  and  tianfimtted  the 
fame  to  the  lords  of  the  treafory  for  dieir  faodioa  and  afipiov 
bation ;  oo  which  table  the  conventioii  naake  the  foUowiag  le^ 
loaiks* 

^  With  regard  to  this  ^feryjbigmlmt  iMi%  it  may  be  obfervtd 
m  general^  t£it  were  it  adopted,  the  prefimt  rates  of  feet«a  the 
npeat  foreign  trade  of  Glaigow  and  Leith,  would  be  ncariy  qua* 
mrupled  \  and  the  great  river  trade  of  GliMg^^i  between  tint  <3ty 
and  Oieenock,  woiud  be  fubjc£ted  to  a  very  heavy  aew  ncpfnre^ 
Miifes  an  incredible  deligr  and  UGomrenicnoe.* 

-  ^^hi  feveral  particulars  the  fees wooMbe  tiipfe^  and  in  feme 
jnftaaces  tea  times  as  mudi  m  are  paid  in  England  for  fimihr 
^foieft  s  and  in  a  great  many  inlbaices,  high  fees  would  be  paj^ 
j^>le  on  goodt,  which  in  the  hke  fituataon  are  not  charged  with 
-nay  at  all  m  South  Britain.  Bat  fiill  more,  this  table  pnqxifes  a 
variety  of  fees  to  be  taken  oo  diffeccat  artxles,  whkhafepartscn- 
buiy  exempted  from  any,  by  pofitive  Aatutet. 

*«  The  book  of  rates  contains  the  following  articke,  under  the 
liead  of  Rules  for  the  Ports  in  general^  «  Fi/b  iy  Britiflf^  0rBri* 

*  tifijhipptng  pr  n^rjfelsf  inwardi  #r  vrntwrnrds^  mr  mkng  the  C9mft% 

*  ##  f»y  mofees^*  and  the  fame  are  prohibited  on  ialt  and  cora^ 
'  caponed  on  bounty,  by  different  fiatutes.  But  this  table  oootaias 

aegular  articles  for  fees  on  ialmon  and  herriogt  exported,  and 
fek  ufed  in  curing  them  ;  not  fetisfied  with  this,  a  let*pa&  to 
England  with  ialmon  is  Aated  by  the  officers  in  the  table  at  73.  6d, 
though  the  book  of  rates  has  an  article  *  for  making  and  entering 
^  «  tranfpire,  or  let-pafs,  fiom  port  to  pott  in  Great  firitsdn,  6d.' 
So  thele  oncers  would  not  only  have  a  ree  ^mfifo,  though  dire£Uy 
prohibited  by  law,  but  would  have  fifteen  times  as  nuich  for  a 
ialmon  iet-piifs,  or  tranfire,  91s  the  law  allows  for  coe  opoa  other 
-  goods  really  lubjcc^t  to  fees. 

**  Agjain,  atranfire  for  coals,  under  ic  tons,  within  die  river 
Forth,  is  flated  at  is.  6d.  which  is  2iot  oofy  thtee  times  the  legal 
rate  i>pon  other  goods  fubje^  to  fees  upon  the  open  coaft,  but  it 
alio  directly  flgainit  law ;  becaufe  15  tons  of  ooalt  are  not,  at  a 
tgntdiiim,  worth  above  jl,  and  the  law  exprefsly  prohibits  any  fees 

om 
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Mljabdt  under  tiw  ^VB  ai  5K  not  only  by  the  ftatutes  eftablifh* 
'mghcB^  but  1^  a  particular  ardde in cbe boidc of  mtes^  u&de» 
the  head  of  Rules  for  die  Borts  in  geoeral,  as  follows ;  ^  M 

*  ^Mds  mnder  iU  ^tdiU^  tJL  in  the  ^k  rf raiis^  P^^^fik^ 

*  ^JmJum  of  ^s*  or  lejs^  fiallpafs^  ^mtbout ftgment  of  aw^  fen* 

TbeooQvwtion,  after  ihtingotlier  articles  to  the  fiinie  purport^ 
cbGsrve,  that  ^  it  wonid  be  endlefs  to  enter  mco  the  numberteit 
abfunlities  of  tbU^ble,  in  making  out  of  whidn  th#  oflicers  have 
fliewii  either  tbognmiofi  ignormut  of^  or  MJr^gmrd  to  the  i$Wf  the 
<KdQrs  of  the  ibvereigiit  of  the  hode  of  commoosy  and  of  the 
fermer  boards  -of  treafuiy.    The  convention  taoooc  i^in  avot4  , 
eqKdB&g  their  aftonifliment  at  thefe  officers  having  the  alTurance 
te  define  your  lordihips  fandHon  to  a  table,  in  aimoft  eveiy  artiple^ 
tfanft  kw,  and  fubverfive  of  the  treaty  of  union  [which  eoaiftst 
uat  all  regulations  *  for  natfigation^   and  carrying  goods  coaft^^ 
^  w^fy'  ihall  be  the  fame  in  Scotland  as  in  Englana ;  and  that 
the  ooerchants  and  other  peribaa  *  entitkd  io  mny  benefits^  afi^v^^ 
^  mmfOSf  ad^amages  or  romediis^  HU€bing%  or  concerning  mrf  tbo 
^  cnjlomt  in  Scoiiandy  JbaU  hofoe  and  et^ey  the  fame  in  Scotland^  Mi 
^  fuSy  and  am^y^  to  ail  intents  Oadpnrpofts^  as  thty  nu^y^    or, 
*  mugbt^  if  the  fame  were  or  arofe  in  England**    And  the  officers 
of  the  cuftoms  in  Scotland  are  requirecT  to  make  and  allow  the 
^e  aceordinglf .]  and  that  the  tffifiant^'iecretary,  and  the  'W 
fpeStor  of  the  cuftoms  here  fhould  have  ventured  to  fign  fuch  a 
table,  which  4vould  never  have  been  fubmitted  to  in^  eonntry: 
They  are  ftill  aoi^  furprifed,  that  this  has  been  oouetenadced  by 
die  coRuniffioDers  of  tne  cuftoms.    Upon  the  whole  the  menaoi- 
fialifts  fubmit  the  confideiatioq  of  this  extiaordtnary  bufioeis  to 
yoiu-  lordfliips  wifiioin^  without  further  comment,  and  th^  retum 
10  thetr  other  requifition,  founded  on  the  treaty  of  union,  aa4 
fiibfeqaent  ftafutes.*'  Next  follows  the  plan  or  out-bnes  of  a  new 
table  of  cuftom-hode  fees,  with  other  oq^ulations,  founded  upoe 
the  laws  now  eiiftinc; ;  wluch  if  eomplied  with,  will  at  onCe  put  aa 
end  to  this  tniipiitousbufineis,  and  relbue  that  opnrefled  nation  from 
0ie  hands  of  unexampled  avarice,  and  the  illegal  mandates  of 
a  ftlf -created  kgiflature.* 
~  The  ocmventkm,  aniong  other  tables^  and  companitive  Satemcnll 
of  heSf  have  infefted  the  fdlowing  particular  account,  which  we 
iuU  give  verfaitim,  asa  cnriofity  for  the  amnfanent  of  the  leadeiw 

[CepyofanacoouDtfentfoom  Dunmore  harbdur.] 
^bf  mtholittlo  Port  rf  AOoa  on  Coai  Barks  pqfim^  msiihin  tit 
Firthm  or  evem  cropwg  the  Fortb^  40  comftfted  Miks  aiovi  tbo  . 
Mnt\  or  ^  of  May. 

V.  B.  The  rimr  si  AOoa  is  no  nmder  thorn  tbo  fbamm  ahvk 
JItefheUnfkr  hrid^e^ 

£»   u  dm , 
Svftranee  to  load,  -^-iM  aamm        t^^^    o    t    o 

M|&igihr4itto^aadfoRytopey9       m^-ms      •-?-*-    cot: 
•*^^  "  "  -'^^  ""'  *"**    <>    4    5 
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Brotiglitover  o    S  n 

Chamt  going  to  elear,  and  ferry,         — .      —— .  o    i    * 

Bondudan^                    "^              ■  ■     ■               —  006 

Shipping  officer  at  Duomore^                     ■        ^—  010 

Total  in  Alloa  diftrift,        — —       —.  on    7 
Sufierance  to  unload  kt  BorowlloimnefB,  lomiles  difhmt 

on  the  &me  river,               -.^—               ......^  o    i    4 

Certificate  there,  and  return  of  bond,      — »      —  o    x    6 

Sending  for  ditto  two  exprefles  from  Carron,       ■  o    1    o 

tand-waiter  at  Canxn:),              1'                         •— -  010 


'  '  o  16    7 

Given  on  return  at  AUoa,        '    ■  ••—    00b 


o  17     I 
N.  B.  If  t  boat  of  10  tonB,  with  beft  great  eoai  of 

$8  per.  ton,  the  cargo  is 'worth  ••-^^        — —    a  x«    # 

If  with  chow  coaU,  ditto  •  ■■  ♦■  150 

If  with  pan-wood,  or  cuhn,  ditto        — •    .  — -    r    o    o< 

■    '     *  f 

_  4  «3    « 

The  freijjht  of  10  tons-to  Carron,        -^—       *-^    o*  i  r    8 

The'average  va)ue  of  to'tonij         ■■<  •    -— —    in    o 

So  that  the  fees  are  above  1 50  per  cent,  of  the  freight,  nhi 
50  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  cargo,  and  in  all  probabiii^  they 
would  have  been  gradually  raiied:to  the  iiili  value  t>f  the  cargo; 
in  lefs  ^an  a^year^  non^ithftanding  any  tables  to  the  contrary, 
had  not  the  conwsntion  Aepped  forth  in  the  canie  of  jufHce  as  well 
as  hiKnat>ity  {  and  it  is  the  univer&l  wiik  of  the  kmgdom,  that 
this  tommerdal  ooQltmay  p^Hevere  with  finAnefe,  inproooringa 
new  table  of  fees,  agreeable,  to  the  laws  of  the  realna,  with  pe-^ 
naltifes  annexed  to  eadi  trefpaft,  by  bribes,  ooanivaiice,  or  col** 

lufion.  ♦;::,.. 

As  the  board  of  commiiTioners,  inftead  of  iuppMfing  this  ob^ 
ilrudion  to  inland  comrnerce,  feem  to  have  taken  an  adive  part 
in  favour  of  the  perfons  whooi  they  have  appointed  to  ttiete 
offices,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  if  fufpicsons  uh&vourable  ta 
that  board  fhould  be  entertained  by  the  pubUc,  .diOQgh  po£bl\^ 
^re  may  be  no  jufl:  grounds  'for  the  fame*  Had  the  cuilofi[f4i«irii 
officers  obierved  any  degree. of.  moderatioo  in  their  demands  upon 
inland  and  coafting  trade,  they  might  have  exadcd  their  oontri- 
budon»wii£Lfadlity,  and  lived,  comlbrtably,  with  the  good-will 
of  their  neighbours ;  but  they  knew  not  when  to  ^&t  TOunds  to 
iheir  ejctortions ;  they  loll  fight  of  equity,  and  confequentiybe- 
came  hardened  agaimb^hanfie;  the  refultof  Ul  whidi  is  this*; 
that  by  graiping  after  4oo  oWh^  thqr  'wiE  pcobibly  kfe  the 
greateft  part  of  thofe  eatceffiw^ncroacluiieotf  -which  (hey  have 
too  long  enjoyed*  .  « - .  ««   •  ^  «       * 

At 
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At  th<  fiime  time,  it  is  neceflary  to  obCene  that,*  in  Scotlafid^ 
the  falaries  appointed  for  this  dais  of  men  are  inadequate  to  their 
ftations,  to  the  duties  of  their  office,  and  infufficient  for  the  fuppoit 
€»f  their  families, .  even  with  the  greateft  ceconomy.  Many  of 
iheaa,  efpecially  the  colledors,  are  perfons  of  genteel  familiesy 
liberal  education,  and  rank  with  gentlemen;  yet,  ftrange  as  it 
inay  feem,  the  general  falaries  allowed  the  coUedlors  is  only  from 
50  to  60L  per  annum;  and  to  the  comptrollers  from  20  to  40L 

Befides  the  pernicious  efTedls  of  this  ill-judged  occonomy,  as 
^fore  ftated,  the  neceffities  of  the  revenue  officers  muft,  in  many 
of  the  inferior  ports,  render  them  dependent  for  a  livelihood  on 
the  very  perfons,  whofe  illicit  practices  they  are  officially  bound 
to  watch.  Under  fuch  circumilances,  it  can  be  no  matter  of 
furprize,  if  bribery,  coUufion  and  fraud  fhould  frequently,  happen 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  revenue  and  the  fair  trader*  Nor  fhould 
cuflom-houfe  officers  be  confidered  as  fingularly  culpable  for  fuch 
condu6i.  Place  any  other  dlafs  of  men  in  the  fame  ftations,  under 
iimilar  circumftances,  and  they  will  tread  in  the  ileps  of  their 
predeceflbrs,  with  little  or  no  variation  :  mankind  of  every  ftation 
of  life  being  nearly  alike,  and  governed  by  one  ruling  principle, 
felff  to  which  all  other  confiderations  are  fubfenrient« 

RefpeAing  the  fpecific  fees  paid  by  perfons  engaged  in  the 
weftem  hcmng  fifheries,  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  224  of 
this  work;  and  underneath  are  the  particulars  of  charges  at  Inver« 
nefs  on  fhipping  a  (mall  cargo  of^falnM)n,  at  the  httle  port  of 
Findhom,  on  the  Murray  firth,  copied  fiom  the  third  report  of 
the  committee  of  the  honfe  of  commons  on  the  fiiheries*  Page 
311,  viz. 

£.   I.  d, 

Re|.ort,  &c.  outwards,  ■  160 

Surveyor,  and  indorfing  cocket,  —  050 

Land-furveyors  and  land-waiters  fees,  at  id.  each  per 

barrel,  2  lo    o 

Their  riding  charge  from  Inverncfs  to   Findhom,  the 

place  of  mipping  cargo,  — — .  .  220 

Entertainment  when  there— An  article  we  dare  not 

queftion,  without  incurring  their  difpleafure,  and  of 

courfe  trouble,  >■■     ■  »■  ■  2     3    jf 

Tide-waiter  at  Findhom,  > 050 

Colledoc's,   comptroller's  fees  for  the  debenture  at 

i^«per  barrel,  with  5s.  to  the  clerk,  — —    226 

10  14     5 

Copv  of  expence  on  (hjppin?  one  ton  of  ling  fifh  and  two  barrela 

otfalmon  for  Cadiz,  March,  1784. 
Fees  at  loading  coaflwajs  from  Stronaway,  — .    030 

Entry,  cocket,  land-waiter,  and  furvcyor,  ■■■■    o  16    6 

Colle^or  and  comptroller  on  being  paid  the  debenture,    026 
Land-waiter^  i  .   ■■  ■  ■  ■    .    q    z    S 

146 

Chargea 


6^0 


conclusion; 


Charges  on  z±  Imrrds  of  berringif    value  27L  fss.  fiupped  at 
the  weft  end  of  the  Ghdgovf  canal,  for   Borrowftononeis  at 
the  eaft  end»  viz. 
Bond  98.  furvcyors  2i«  6d.  >■  ■  o  ti     6 

Cuftom-houfe  Zees  at  Borrowftounnefs,       r—        '.  040 

Cancelling  the  bond»  ■  '  006 

o  16    o 

In  cpnfequence  of  thefe,  and  fimilar  complaints  from  all  parts  <f 
Scotlapdi  many  abufes  have  been  lately  reformed  by  le^flative  atH> 
thority ;  the  cuftom-houfe  officers  are  allowed  an  additional  falary* 
in  Ueu  of  oppreiiive  fees,  but  it  has  been  difcoyered  that  fome  of 
thefe  men,  ftill  receive  fees  by  fly  jind  indired  means. 

A  complete  ftatement  of  s^  the  late  amendments  m  the  fifhery 
{aws  js  given  in  my  Tour  t)iroug]i  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
the  Hcbride  Ifles,  in  178$.  In  the  fafne  volume  I  have  aUb  fpe^ 
f:ified  the  moft  eligible  fituations  for  ereding  fi{hing  towns  on  the 
iflands  as  well  as  on  the*main  land.  Three  of  the  pla^f  therein 
recommended  have  been  adopted  by  the  Britt/b  Society  far  aOeni^ 
\ng  thejijherieiy  and  impro^rtg  ihefea  coqfit  of  toe  kingdom*  Tnc  fla- 
tions  arc,  Ullapool  in  Lochbroom,  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Rofsfiiire, 
*robermory  in  the  ifland  of  Mull,  Argylefliire,  and  Loch  Bay  in 
the  ifland  of  Skye,  and  (hire  of  Invernefs,  I  have  alfo  given  a 
brief  narrative  of  the  origin  of  that  fociety,  with  other  matters,  in- 
terefting  to  the  pubUc  in  general,  and  to  the  peojde  of  the  High* 
lands  in  particular.  The  work  in  which  I  am  at  prefent  engaged, 
viz,  the  Geography,  Topography,  Natural  Hiftory,  and  Pic- 
turefque  Scenery  of  Scotland,  will,  if  life  permit,  afford  me,  {bm^ 
years  hencC|  another  opportunity  of  continuing  the  (lanrat^Ye  to 
that  "time. 
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